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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 8: Punjab 1896-1924; Sind 1936-1939; Burma 1938-1942; 
Bihar and Orissa 1920 


Part 8 consists of newspaper reports for the Punjab 1896-1924; Sind 1936-1939; Burma 
1938-1942; Bihar and Orissa 1920. The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific 
and Africa Department at the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in 
the Record Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 


consist of abstracts of Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the different regions 
of India. 


Punjab 
Introduction 


After the First Anglo-Sikh War from 1845 to1846, the area of the Punjab between the 
Sutlej and Beas rivers and Kashmir were ceded to Britain. Some British troops were 
stationed in the Punjab to oversee the regency of Maharaja Dhalip Singh who was a 
minor and the Sikh army was reduced greatly in size. In 1848 unrest spread throughout 
the Punjab between the Sikh troops and the British which developed into the Second 
Anglo-Sikh War. This resulted in the annexation of the Punjab by the British East India 
Company in 1849 and the Punjab becoming a province of British India. 


The geographical and political predominance of the Punjab made it one of Britain’s most 
important assets with Lahore as a centre of learning and culture and Rawalpindi 
becoming an important centre for the British army. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the Punjab became a centre for anti-British 
sentiment and called for independence from Britain, culminating in the Indian National 
Congress proclaiming independence from Lahore in 1930. The All-India Muslim League 
grew stronger in this period and in 1940 the Lahore Resolution of the League to work for 
Pakistan made the Punjab a centre stage for the violence between the majority Muslims 


and the Hindu and Sikh minorities which was to result in the ultimate partition of the 
Punjab in 1947. 


Punjab Newspaper Reports, 1896-1924 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the contents of 
Native Newspapers published in the Punjab. The early reports contain a list of the 
newspapers looked at, divided into Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi. The place of publication 
is given and the circulation number. Hamdard-i-Hind for example in 1900 had a 


readership of 500 which had grown by 1903 to 3,300. The later reports are divided into 
English, Urdu, Persian and Gurmukhi. 


Around 100 newspapers were looked at weekly giving a wide spectrum of opinion, 
including: Arya Gazette, Jahan Numa, Kaisari Akhbar, Lahore Punch, Punjab, Punjab 
Theosophist. The majority of the reports contain an extra section devoted to topical 
subjects such as the Punjab disturbances. These give extracts on the subject from extra- 
provincial newspapers in cities such as Calcutta and Viswamitra. 


The earlier abstracts are divided into the following themes: 


Political, Home and Abroad 
General Administration 
Kine Killing 

Native States 

Legislation 


Later abstracts have additional themes of Education and Communal and Religious. 


Topics are wide ranging, with much on the call for independence and the growth in 
popularity of Gandhi. Topics include: 


Famine 

The Congress movement 

Complaints against the police 

Cholera 

The situation in China, Russia, Turkey 
Native Press 

Zamindars 

Assaults by Europeans on Indians 
Visits by the Viceroy 

Punjab Alienation Bill 

Establishment of military colleges 
Railways — expansion, grievances 
Muhammedans and the National Congress 
Political prisoners in India 

All-India Muslim League 

Letter bombs 
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Indian Press Act 
Indian students in England | 
Hindu University 
Afghan campaign 
Rowlatt Act 
National Congress 


Sind 
Introduction 


Karachi was the first part of Sind to be occupied by the British East India Company in 
1839, and by 1843 all of the remaining parts (except for the state of Khairpur) were under 
the jurisdiction of the British. Sind was made part of the Bombay Presidency in 1847 and 
the British built railways, developed the postal service, constructed canals and opened up 
education to all. 


Sind became a vociferous centre for freedom from British rule. In 1918 the Sind branch 
of the All-India Muslim League was established by Ghulam Muhammad Bhurgari and 
Abdullah Haroon was elected President in 1920. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the prominent 
Muslim leader, was educated at the Sindh-Madarsat-ul-Islam in Karachi and later 
practiced law there. 


In 1936 Sind became a separate province and after the partition of Pakistan and India in 
1947 it regained its self rule. 


Sind Newspaper reports, 1936-1939 


The newspaper reports consist of typed monthly abstracts of Indian newspapers published 
in Sind for an important period in its history. Lists of newspapers are not given but the 
name of the paper and the issue referred to are given next to the abstract. 


Newspapers consulted include: Sind Observer, Public Opinion, Sind Sentinel, Sind 
Samachar, Karachi Daily, Daily Gazette, Maha Gujerat. 


The material is not divided into themes but all manner of subjects are covered including 
WW II, self government, foreign politics, the Native Press and Gandhi. 


Topics include: 


All-India Muslim League 

Rejection of the Federation by Indian Princes 

Re-election of Subash Bose as President of the Indian National Congress 
Indians’ attitude to Britain’s involvement in World War II 

Partition of Palestine 

Cotton prices 
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Abdication of Edward VI 

Withdrawal of Indian troops from Abyssinia 
Establishment of the Federal Court 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s attacks on the Press Laws 

Gandhi’s policy of non-violent boycotts 

Gandhi’s faith in Dominion status for India 

Congress Party’s success in the General Election of 1937 


Burma 


Introduction 


After the Third Anglo-Burmese War Burma was made a province of India in 1886, with 
the capital at Rangoon. After the opening of the Suez Canal the demand for Burmese rice 
grew and much of the land was taken over for cultivation of the crop. The work was 
mostly carried out by indentured Indian labourers and whilst the Burmese economy grew 
all the power and wealth remained in British hands. The civil service and the army were 
staffed by Indians and the Anglo-Burmese community and there was much discontent 
among the Burmese. 


By the beginning of the twentieth century the nationalist movement, Young Men’s 
Buddhist Associations had begun to take shape and a new generation of Burmese leaders 
who had been educated abroad began to clamour for more autonomy for Burma. In the 
1920’s there were strikes by university students and anti-tax protests. This came to a head 
in 1930 when the Galon rebellion had to be put down by British troops and the Dobama 
Asiayone (We Burmans Association) was formed. A second university strike by students 
took place in 1936 which spread to Mandalay and led to the formation of the All Burma 
Students Union. The unrest culminated with Burma becoming a separately administered 
territory in 1937. In 1938 discontent in the oilfields of Burma turned into a general strike 
and in Rangoon and Mandalay protestors were killed by the British. 


Ba Maw served as the first Prime Minister of Burma, but was succeeded by U Saw from 
1939 until 1942 when he was arrested by the British for communicating with the 
Japanese. 


The Communist Party of Burma was co-founded in 1939 by Aung San. When the 
Japanese invaded Bangkok in December 1941 Aung San announced the formation of the 
Burma Independence Army and hoped that the Japanese would rally to his side but 
instead they asked Ba Maw to form a government. He was declared head of state and his 
cabinet included Aung San as War Minister. In 1943 the Japanese declared Burma 
independent but this turned out to be a sham and in 1945 the Burma National Army rose 
up against the Japanese and Aung San began negotiations with the British which lead to 
the rout of the Japanese from Burma by May 1945. 


The newspaper reports are divided into weekly abstracts. The lists of newspapers 
oe consulted show a wide variety of opinions. Titles include: New Mandalay Sun, Progress, 
3 = New Light of Burma, Deedok, Sun, Daily Gujerati, Thakin Thadinsa. 


Most of the monthly reports begin with a very interesting general introduction which 
gives an overview of the week’s news and the material is then divided into the following 
themes: 


Political 
Military 
Educational 
Communal 
Economic 
Miscellaneous 


Topics covered include: 


Hunger strikes and political unrest 

Independence for Burma 

Immigration of Chinese and Indian workers 

W WII, the Japanese and Nazis 

Burmese Army 

Taxes 

Modernisation of agriculture and industry 

Reform of the education system 

Riots and demonstrations 

Coalition government 

Situation in Mandalay 

Strikes by oil-field workers and students in Rangoon 
Religious disturbances between Hindus and Muslims 


Bihar and Orissa 


Introduction 


The territories of Bihar and Orissa were part of the Bengal Presidency, the largest British 
province in India until 1912 when they were separated from Bengal after a long local 
campaign forming the Province of Bihar and Orissa. The Province saw much support for 
the nationalist movement and for Gandhi. In 1936 the Province was divided into two: 
Bihar which included Bihar and Jharkhand and Orissa and the princely states. 
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Bihar and Orissa Newspaper Reports, 9-16 October 1920 


Only two weeks of reports exist. They are divided into: 


Foreign Politics 

Native States 

Home Administration ; 
General 

Miscellaneous 


There is a separate section for Oriya Newspapers. 


Topics included are: 


Police 

Working of the courts 
Jail sentences 
Education 

Railways 

Irish politics 

WW I 


Liz Sargut 
January 2009 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 
Received up to 5th January 1907. 


— 


I.——POLITICS. 
(a) —Foreign. 
1. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th December 1906, 
says that the liberal party has at last 
justified its name and afforded splendid 
proof of the sincerity of its professions by having self-government granted 
to the Transvaal. The Boers have, few years after having inflicted on the 
English in an extremely sanguinary war the loss of crores of rupees 
and lakhs of valuable lives, become almost independent. This display 
of liberty and large-mindedness on its part is undoubtedly a source of 
pride to the British nation, but in the minds of His Majesty’s 300 
millions of loyal and devoted subjects in India it can produce nothing 
but feelings of sorrow. How fortunate are the Boers, seeing that only 
a few years after their having wasted England’s crores of rupees and: 
turned lakhs of her homesteads into houses of mourning, they have come to. 
taste of the blessing of independence! On the other hand, unfortunate 
Indians are not considered worthy of the privilege even after their thorough 
loyalty for full 14 or two centuries and having given proof of their devotion 
to the Crown both in and outside the country. They cannot, besides, view 
the grant of self-government to the Transvaal except with feelings of alarm, 
for the reason that the event gives the white inhabitants of the Colony a free 
hand. And as the latter are highly jealous of Indian immigrants and have, 
for several years past, been injuring the latter and thinking of driving them 
out of the land, they will now be able to do against the poor Indians whatever 
they choose. 


The grant of self-government te the Transvaal. 


\ 


a. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 27th. December 1,906, publishes 
a summary of an article which appear- © 
ed in a recent issue of the Zsra (Cairo), 


Pan-Islamism. 


and which.endeavours to prove that the Pan-Islamic' movement exists only 
in the imagination of the English and other Europeans. ‘ 
holds the view that the British Government seems bent on throwir 

inthe way of the Egyptians moving on. Further, he denies, the charge. 
preferred by the London Zimes, that the Khadive renders pecuniary help 
tathe nationalist party in Egypt. 
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6 
(6) — Home. 


3 3. The following is takeri from - 
the Zribune (Lahore), of the 1st Janus 
ary 1907 :— 


“So far as India is concerned the speech is silent except for a brief reference 
to the friendly visit that the Amir of Afghanistan is about to pay to the Viceroy. It is 
very much to be regretted that so far as this country is concerned the speech from the 
throne as prepared by a Liberal and Radical Cabinet is no better than'one prepared by 
their Conservative or Unionist predecessors in office. India certainly constitutes one’ 
of the most important -possessions of Great Britain. The annyal- value of the trade 
between the two countries and the net gain to Great Britain in this respect and on 
account of her possession of India is already very considerable. It is very necessary 
that the people of England should pay greater attention to Indian affairs than is the 
case at present. The more they will know about India and her people the less will be 
their indifference towards the welfare of the millions whose destinies are practically 
committed to their charge. The Government of this country will be all the better for 
a little closer supervision exercised by the British Government over those who wield 
power and authority in this country. In India the officials of.Government are possessed 
of autocratic, nay almost absolute, power. The people have no voice whatever in the 
administration, Their political aspirations are often openly laughed at, and their re- 
presentations even regarding matters which concern them. intimately receive but. little . 
attention in their newspapers and Congress. They give expression to their views re- 
garding the actions of Government, but little or no attention is paid to what they urge. 
This is decidedly a very undesirable state of affairs. But we are firmly convinced that 
it can be ménded only if the people of Engiand take greater interest in the affairs of 


this couutry than they do at present.” , ay 


The King’s speech in Parliament. 


4. . The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 24th December 


1906, remarks that experience has 


da d political agitation. 
Muhammadans and potitical agitation shown Muhammadans that’ the sole 


reason why their interests are being overlooked by Government is that they 
have no political association of theirown. It is, therefore, high time ‘that a 
society was established to safeguard their rights and acquaint Government 
with their wants ; for to obtain anything from the authorities they must ask 
for it. The agitation begun by them in this ditection has already. resulted in 
the appointment of two Muhammadans to the highest Judicial tribunals in the 


country, 


Mr. Naoroji’s speech at the last Conguess. 


} 


~ Naoroj? s speech the 7Zribune (Lahore), 


“oe _.. of the 20th December 1906, remarks :~-_ 
+“ We rest that our porte ‘carefully reflect upon these words. The 


present moment is indeed an auspicious. ene A democratic House of Commons, in 
sympathy with popular aspiratiors, has placed in power a democratic governmént, and 
the destinies of India are in:the hands of a Secretary of State of noble antecedents. 


| Me Morley may for aught we know, as Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh so felicitously expressed 


,- be- digging. the graves of autocracy:and the music of the spade may: shortly. . 
te our ears. Let us therefore at this critical juncture - lay to our heart. the burning - 
words of our Grand Old Man—let us agitate largely and most perseveringly, by petitions, . 
demonstrations and meetings, all quite peacefully and enthusiastically conducted. Let 
us prepare the Indian people for the right understanding, exercise and ‘enjoyment * ‘of’ 

self-government and in this way convince the British people that we justly claim a share 
jn British rights. And let us at the same time, a he insisted, do whq@t-is in our power. 
fo pdpence pur social end sancti  pregranes: 


2. In commenting — on Mr: 


- - 


T 
6. The following criticisms on the Presidential speech at the Congres# 


ie ai ~ are reprinted in the Panjabee (Lahore), 
page | : of the sth January 1907:— ; 


‘¢ And so Mr. Dad: bhai has. crossed thousands of miles to teach us how to obtain 
self-government by petitioning! Again, he has dwelt on Swadeshi: but not on boycott. 
There is the rub. Freedom under Feringhee rule and Swadeshi without — aré 
impossibilities. Oh! save us from our friends.”—Sandhya. - 


’ ON MODERATISM.—It is very good to be moderate ; it looks so reapiatiihe, ‘But 
no moderate has evér achieved anything great. The Irish were at first modérates and 
got nothing. They will surely get it now that they have been persisting in their demands. 
What folly this, to expect to move stolid John Bull - moderation! The on is 
simply ludicrous.” —Patrika. -é 


“ THE SAVING. TRUTH.—‘ Convene mass meetings and send p*titions and try to 

rouse the slumbering conscience of the noble Britisher’—this seems to be the whole 
gospel of Moderation. If this cheap patriotism that spends itself in words passes for 
wisdom, then—the Lord protect us! we will have none of it. Where would Italy have 
heen to-day if she had remained satisfied with appeal to the Austrian conscience or 
depended for her salvation qa the sympathy of France?. What would have become of 


Japan in the recent struggle if she had ” supplemented her ‘ moral force’ by some- 
thing more telling ?”— Bande Ma'aram.” 


9. The Paise Akhbar (Lahore), of the 31st December 1906, publishes 
a communication in which the writer, 
condemns the manner in which. the 
Swadeshi movement is being conducted, and. advises Muhammadans to have, 
nothing to do with the agitation Indeed, Hindus do not wish Musalmans 
well, and the-latter should never join the former in their political propaganda. 


7 he Swadeshi movement: 


8. In criticising the spesch of Lord Minto at the Industrial: Exhibi- 
tion the Punjabee (Lahore), of the 29th 
December 1906, remarks :— 

ela fies We hinds know very well what are the sentiments of our rulers towards’ 
Indian industries which are bound to compete with English Industries. We know with 


what feelings they regard the Indian’s demand for political power and we also know’ 
full well what efforts will be made to separate politics from industry, so that a possible 


“Lord Misto on Swadeshism, 


- increase of wealth in India may not lead to any increase of political power in the 


Native world. But it is useful to have our surmises and guesses confirmed by the 
Head of the Indian Government. We shall take his Lordship’s remarks sersatine. 


* Said his Lordship—‘ You have reminded me of my reference to Swadeshi in my’ 
speech in Council last March ; and I hope that my presence here may be some indication 
of 'the fulfilment of the promise of support I there:held:ont to those who are earnestly 
endeavouring fo develop home tndustries in an open market. The italics are worthy 
of attention. No country in the world, except perhaps England (which| by the way ‘is 


already repentant !), has developed or can develop home industries in an open market. 


America, Germany and all countries inhabited by white people including England’s 
own Colonies develop home industries in closed markets—that is, in markets closed, or 
better still exclosed, by high walls of pretéctive tariffs. ** -®: ~~ -But India, 
the poorest and the most illiterate land in the world, is asked by His, Excellency the’ 
Viceroy, who by ‘the way. represents a ‘ benevolent despotism" and professes sympathy. 


foi most and the.most educated S.ates in Europe find it impossible to dol * * ® 
E BB Lardship proceeds ; ‘I shall at any rate rejoice if “my presence: should 
contribute to confirm the dissdciation of honest. Swadesh from political aspirations. 
There ' is no occasion, there is no Justification for confusing the two . i. ae We shat ‘ait 


for ‘Swadesh, to deveiop her industrics in ‘an ‘open market—a thing which ; even the. 
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do..well to recognise that-though industrial. necessities. and: manufacturing interests 


must go far to shape the policy of India, that is a very different thing from > 
to direct ‘and control those industries and interests for pclitical purposes.” This%s 
the most important part of His Lordship’s speech, and we must direct special attention 
to it. For in it is contained the future policy of the Indian Government towards the 
industries und the political aspirations of the people of India. In a few words, Lod. 
Minto has told the people of India that not only must they develop.their industries 
in an open market—a thing in itself impos-ible—but they must never dream of mizing, 
yp politics with industrial matters, that.is, they must peyer try to develop their. indus- 
tries in a political spirit or for political purposes; * * .¥* In no country, 
can trade or mdustry be separated from politics. noha . , we, But India must, 
he an- exception. to the universal rule! Here there must be.a dissociation between’ 
two things.that, all the world over, are indissolubly connected !” 


, + . 
. 


TL—AFGHANISTAN AND ‘TRANS: FRONTIER. 


. 


.. 


tu’ * Ds The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the.297th Decimber 1906, pabtiches: 
| a communication from Mr. Aziz Ahmad’ 
of Glasgow, who advises the Amir to 
visit Japan, Europe and America, and buy from the first-named country’ 
military” stores worth one crore of rupees. His Highness should also send. 
1,000 Afghan youths to receive education abroad, and make beggars and 
éther idlers unknown in ‘his dominions. Both the- English and Russians 
covet Afghanistan, and there is no one ‘in the world to lend her a helping 
hand. Her sons should, therefore, toil night and day in the acquisition of 
knowledge and the improvement of her economic and military condition. 


Advice to the Amir. 


10. The following is taken from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the sth 
| January 1907 :— _ 


The Amic'’s visit. 


' “ We have implied above that there is unanimity in the pleasure with which the 
Amir is welcomed to India. But this statement ought to be qualified to the extent that 
the apparent pleasure and cordiality of the official atom is really a double mask to cover 
mixed feelings and screen cross-purposes, albeit it scarcely serves its purpose. Of 
course if we were to be challenged to substantiate our assertion, we will have to acknow- 
ledge the absence of any direct official testimony in our possession which would enable: 


us to do so. But short of direct official proofs there is abundant material to justify the. 


dgawing of such an inference in the writings relating to the Amir’s visit in the Anglo- 
Indian and English press. For instance, every one knows that when His Majesty 
formally accepted the invitation of the Government of India and the dates of his visit 
were tixed, it was more than once officially proclaimed that the Afghan King’s visit to 
India was to be simply a friendly sociat intercourse between him and the Viceroy, and 
that it had nothing to do.with diplomacy or statecraft. Notwithstanding this authoritas 


tive communication, two articles on the subject have appeared in the December English 
magazines from the same pen, and a pen which was directed by one who evidently 


knew what he was writing about. Both are written by Dr. Angus Hamilton, one is in 
the Fortnightly Review and the other in the Review of Reviews, the purport of both 
being identical, en fo indieotiy contradict the official communication mentioned 
above.” i O 
v—Native Socmves AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. | | 
Me ‘The Watan i of the 28th December 1906, says that: 


Hindus have always been endeavouririg’ 
‘to encompass the ruin of Mubam- 


¥ 


Hindys and Mehammadass. 


madans, This was realised by Lord Curzon, and Aeeling that Musalmans 


? 

were.as much British subjects as their oppressors, the ¢x-Viceroy made up his 
mind to remedy the.evil. The first thing he did in the matter was to partition. 
Bengal, and this had the effect of i incensing Hindus in that and other parts of. 
the country. They could not brook the idea of Lord. Curzon thinking. of pro- 
tecting those whom they had marked for extermination, and their, angry attacks 
on his Viceroyalty were really attacks on Muhammadans, This had the effect 
of opening the eyes of the later to the strenuous efforts made to ruin them 
and of prompting them to ‘adopt measures to defend themselves. The deputa- 
tion they recently sent to wait on Lord Minto and their proposal regarding 
the establishment of an all-India Muhammadan Political Association have 
lacerated the hearts of their enemies and has caused a renewal of attacks on 
them. After finding fault with the criticism of Hindu newspapers regarding 
‘the deputation, the Watan says that Muhammadans have come to discover that 
Hindus are striving to trample them under foot. 


(g)—Postal Matters. 


12, The Vaksi (Amritsar), of the 31st December 1906, alleges that the 
Preponderance of Hindu efficials in the Amritsar Muhammadan employes of some of the 
rane Seennes. offices in the Amritsar Postal Division 
are falling victims to intrigues on the part of their Hindu cos/rérves, who form 
the majority in the s/2éz.. The Superintendent is undoubtedly a very good 
officer, but he is too good a man for this age, and the enemies of Musalmans 
do not fail to take advantage of this trait of his character. The present 
‘Postmaster of Amritsar is also a Hindu, and can have no sympathy with the 
followers of the Prophet. The Superintendent should look into the complaint, 
or the Vakil will feel compelled to make certain revelations to the Postmaster- 
General. 


(4) —Miscellaneous. 


13. Commenting on the Excise Committee’s report, the Vaéksi 
(Amrtsar), of the 27th December 19406, 
remarks that increasing the prices of 
spirituous liquors is insufficient to put down drunkenness in the country—nay, 
' the proposal is calculated to still further deepen tbe poverty of the people. 

The most effective way to combat the evil would be to begin curtailing the 
‘number of liquor shops in the land. There can be no doubt that the excise 
_ revenue is one of the large sources of Government’s income ; still it is morally 
sinful for Government to make money by.a-means which has been immensely 
injuring both the rulers and the ruled. -At-all events, the existing state of 
affairs is calculated to create in the public mind the impression that Govern- 
ment is increasing drunkenness in the country in order to add to its 
income. 


The Excise Committee’s report. 


14. The Akhbdr-i--Am (Lahore), of the 27th December 1906, 
publishes a communicat ion i in which the 
writer complains that for some weeks 
__ Past the shop-keepers of Gujrat have been subjected to gross oppression. 
"The tahsil peons are fecovering five annas or six annas per shop by force, the 
Sallections made being entered in no official papers. Should a ‘ore 


A grievance of the shep-hoepers at Gojrat. 
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| I.—POLITICS. 


(a)—Foretgn. 


3. The following is from the 7ribune (Lahore), o of the 12th January 
The Indians in the Transvaal. 1907 :— 


4 


particularly in the Transvaal. From the colonist, whom trade jealousy impels to. 
ignore the rightful claims of his fellow-subject the Indian, aye even to trample under. 
foot the merest dictates of humanity and justice, not to talk of philanthropy and. 
magnanimity, the only apparent refuge lay with the British Government in the mother 
country. A deputation went all the distance to the Liberal Premier and his colleagues 
on the Cabinet and was regaled on sweet words of sympathy. Yes, the hateful ordi- 


nance was not disallowed but withheld, and poor India was grateful for even small ’ 


mercies. But no sooner was the back of the deputation turned upon England, the 
same tale is repeated and a minor ordinance has just been sanctioned which even the 
Pioneer has no hesitation in admitting has some intensely objectionable features and 
will subject a large number of Indian families to great loss and inconvenience. It would 
appear as if the British Cabinet is shilly-shallying with the matter, but it can hardly 


he realizing what it means to play with the feelings and sentiments of the millions of the’ 


Indian people.” 
(5)—Home. 


-* g, The Akhbar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the 3rd January 1907, remarks. 
that there was a good deal of plain 
‘speaking at the last session of: the: 
National Congress. It was openly said that the patience of Indians had: 
been exhausted, and that it was no longer possible for Government to put them: 
off with sweet words. They should be given their legitimate rights and placed 
on a footing of equality with their British-born fellow-subjects, or Govern- 
ment should expect to see India converted into a second Ireland. The 
Boers had been granted self-government after having been under British rule 
for only a few. years, but Indians were denied the concession even after 
centuries of that rule in this country. The people of India undou itedly loved 
England, but their love for their motherland was far greater, and they did not 
mind being considered rebels owing to their being patriotic. All this, adds the 
papér, is:sufficient to create in one’s mind the impression that India .is about 


_ The last Congress. 


to witness ; a great administrative change... There. are only. two ways. open 


\ 


“From. pillar to post has been: the unhappy lot of our countrymen abroad, more 


; Rae wy 


Bi tat gn nt, iyitnl nnchtty gm 


és 


to Government,—to blow away the Congresswalas from the cannon’s mouth 
and banish their sympathisers from the country, or to honestly redeem the 
pledges made to natives by the late Queen-Empress and certain. British 
statesmen. 


3 The following is taken from Light (Lahore), of the 1th eine 
The proclamation of 1858. 1907 :— 


“ As the Patrika rightly points out, it is not a mere moral promise, a benevo- 
Jent assurance as sometimes described by our disinterested well-wishers.: It is more 
than a Parliamentary Act. ‘It was an oath solemnly taken in the name of God by 
the English sovereign, and which’ was subsequently sanctioned by the entire English 
nation through the two Houses of British Parliament, to govern Indians and Englishmen 
on the same principle’ - The 7Zimes’ ravings over the perfectly legitimate demand of 
the Indian National Congress to keep the promisea solemnly given in the name of God 
by the English sovereign, and sanctioned by the entire English nation through the two 
Houses of British Parliament, are curiously reminiscent of the attitude adopted by 
the English rulers of India in pre-Mutiny days with reference to the pledges given to 
the Indian people by their nable predecessors. They amount, as the Amrita Basar 
Patrika rightly points out, almost to-a declaration that the late Queen, the late Lord 
Derby, and the Lords and Commons assembled deceived the psople of India when 
they gave the pledge in question to them and ratified it with anoath. The Zimes 


apparently is incapable of realising the full significance of its own utterances: with. 


regard to a situation whose gravity is becoming more and more prenounced as time 
advances.” } | 


I].-AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


4. The following js taken from the Zrtbune (Lahore), of the y1th Janu- 
Phe Amir’s visit. : ary 1907 :— 


“The people of India haye a direct concern in all that relates to one who 
receives from their earnings a subsidy of eighteen lakhs per annum and through whose 
country he can claim the right to an unrestricted importation of arms. What return 
will India get for all this? Generally he who pays the piper can call for the tune, 
but can we in this instance be certain that the tune will be played when called for ? 
Besides this subsidy India will have to pay untold lakhs for the entertainment of a 
personage about whose personality it is just getting to have some accurate information. 
From Calcutta to Peshawar is a far off cry, and as a matter of fact the real sentiments of 
the ruler of Afghanistan and of his mode of living and his manner of doing busin 
we know precious little, We ought to be thankful that he has come to throw light 
upon matters which have hitherto been shrouded in complete mystery.” 


‘5 _ The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), ofthe th January 1907, says. that those 
desirous of a reconciliation being effect- 
ed between the Amir and Sardar Ayub 
Khan will be grealty disappointed to learn that the latter is going on a trip 
to Japan. The haste in which preparations for the journey are being made 


. The Amir ot Sardar Ayub Khan, 


has given rise to different rumours among the public. Some say that the 


Sardar is. going to Japan of his own free will, while others see the hand of 
Government, nay of the Amir, in the journey. At all events, it is difficult 


to believe that it is mere love of.travel which has: induced: him. to undertake 


the long. journey in the présent intensely cold weather. 


733 
~V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


6. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 12th January- 


Sir Chandra Madbab on social reform. _— 


“Sir Chandra Madhab in his Presidential speech said: ‘ Theintellect of the 
nation. . . . has been thoroughly roused ; but unfortunately there is a great tendency 
ot its being undaly diverted to one channel only, namely, politics, it being almost forgot- 
ten that no people can advance politically unless their social condition is advanced and 
that political advancement cannot precede, but must be accompanied, if not, preceded, 
by, industrial, social and moral progress.’ And quoting from that true friend of India, 
namely, the Statesman of Calcutta, Sir Chandra Madhab said ‘the absorption of the 
energies of the educated class in politics strictly so-called involves a lessening of the 
interest that can be bestowed on those questions which are ordinarily classed as social. ' 


“If our purpose had been to criticise the learned President, we would have been Ied 
to question his assumption that those who get absorbed in politics, jnevitably or generally 
lose sight of social reform.. We would further have been induced to ask the question 
whether it is not a fact that many a true Indian patriot engages in politics simply because 
he foresees (2) what terrible social evils will be produced in the country by the continued 


enslavement and impoverishment of the population, and (4) how difficult, if not utterly 


rmpossible, it will be to eradicate the existing evils of Indian society if the pecuniary and 
industrial resources of the people grow much smaller than they already are owing to 
the fact that the nation possesses no potent voice in its own fiscal legislation. But all 
this is outside the scope of our present remarks, How can social reform be most potent- 
ly and effectively accomplished, is the problem before us. Should we approach it from 
the stand-point of what is ethically proper and speculatively desirable or should we 
attack our social evils, being first thoroughly possessed with the shameful political dis- 
abilities that have descended on us as the Nemesis of our social sins and follies ? Asa 
matter of fact, when does a social or national organism begin seriously to throw off bane- 
ful excrescences—after speculative studies uf what is good or after a bitter political ex- 
perience ? Who are the people in Indiq. to-day whose efforts are being, directly or 


indirectly, concentrated on revivifying our society, politically, industrially and socially— . 


- the politica] leaders or the social philosophers ? Or,to put the same problem in the 
most tangible and intelligible form—when did the country begin really to feel the need 
of industrial progress—in days when manufactures, and technical education were being 
talked of in a benevolent or academic spirit or after the same subject was approached by 
the country in a spirit of political resentment at the insulting behaviour of certain of our 
rulers over the much vexed question of the partition of Bengal? When was the problem 
of the country undertaking its own education tackled in real earnestness —in days when 
sermons were preached on the subject, or after the country had ,been made aware of its 
political impotence and utter dependence in matters educational on a foreign bureau- 
cracy ‘whose so-called benevolence was a doubtful factor? Finally when did such 
SOCIALLY useful and much needed institutions as the Social Conference, the Industrial 
Conference, the Sanatan Dharam Maha Mandal, the Theistic Conference, the Ladies’ 
Conference, &c., come into-existence—before the POLITICAL National Congress, or after 


at? And has the so-called exclusively political bias of our educated countrymen any- 


thing to do with the rising. desire i in the country for social emancipation? * * * s 
If our present leaders, on the platform, in the Press and in the educational machinery of 
"the country continue to persevere in their political attitude (in spite of what gentlemen 
of undoubted wisdom like Sir Chandra Madhab say) and din into the ears of our country- 
‘men a knowledge of the awful political injustice and disabilities which they are content to 
“put up with because of their social divisions and prejudices, we have-no doubt that. the 
: political awakening of the country will dispe] many socjal.eyils as,a mist is dispelled by 
the rising sun. Let our countrymen but know what blessings will be within their easy 


..14 


reach when they have: obtained an: appreciable, measure: of self-government, that is, when 
men like Tilak, Ananda Charlu, Bannerjee, Gokhale and Lajpat Rai sit down to legislate 
for-the country, and the.cure of social evils will bea much easier: task than. it is to-day. 

Societies move slowly ; ; but when they discover that by adopting a certain course, certain 
undoubted advantages can be secured, their movement soon. attains: the velocity of an 
avalanche moving down-hill! A political wan as then isa powerful LEVER for moving 
societies incertain directions.” . 


ae VI.—LEGISLATION. 


9. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th January 1907, in - criticising: 
the “ Bill to make better provision for 
the colonization and administration’ of 
Government lands in the Punjab,” says that their continuous subjection to 
diverse hardships is likely to drive agriculturists into the Congress camp. 
The passing of the Bill will be certain to make many of them leave off 
paneel and turn beggars, thieves and robbers. 


The colonization of Government Laads Bill.. 


8, The same paper says that the proposed law has created a sort of 
consternation in the canal colonies, 
ving | and that the settlers are greatly exer- 
cised about it. Some of the colonists have expressed their iptention of 
disposing of their holdings before the Bill becomes an Act. A correspondent 
suggests that were a deputation consisting of some respectable Sikh zamine 
dars to wait on the Lieutenant-Governor to protest against the contemplated 
changes His Honour would be likely to listentothem. The Editor would 
advise all concerned to have faith in Government’s promises and sense of 


justice, hold meetings everywhere and lay their views before Government ina 
respectful manner. 


The same. 


g. The same paper publishes a communication in which the writer says 

| that the conditions on which grants. of 
land were made on the Chenab and 
Jhelum Canals have the force of a formal-agreement. There can be no doubt 
that Government has the power to modify or cancel the agreement at any 
time, still it will be a piece of tyranny on its part to exercise that power. The 
correspondent next endeavours to prove that the agreement has come to 
oogere the force of law. | | 


VII.—GENERAL ADM INISTRATION. 
(a)—Fudicial, 


10, The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 4th. January 1907, reports. that 

The murderous assault on the Deputy Commis- the man, Irshad Ali, who was. charged 

slonen; Halper, with murderously assaulting the Deputy 

. “Commissioner of Raipur (United Provinces), has been sentenced to be 

‘transported. No right-minded person can approve of Irshad’ Ali’s conduct 

or contend that the latter should have been allowed to escape scot-free. The 

- sentence passed on the poor man, however, is extremely severe, while, haying © 

‘regard to the fact that:so far not a single European has, been imprisoned 

a Bees even for three or four years for the attempted murder of a native, it is open to 

ee most serious objection and emphasizes the invidious distinction - made by the 
courts between Natives ang ¢ Byeppeses. 3 : 


The same. 


(c)i—Municipal and Cantonmeni offairs: 


, 


11. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th January 1907, publishes * a 
; communication in which the writer 
ee complains that the rates of octroi for 
vegetable and meat have been greatly increased at Gujrat. After, stating 
how the shop-keepers concerned recently went on strike, he calls upon the» 
Deputy Commissioner to look into the matter and reduce the rates, 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 49th January 1907. 
I.—-POLITICS. 


{2)— Foreign. 


1, The following extract is reprinted in the Punjabee (Lahore), 
Asiatics in. South Africa, of the 19th January 1907 :— 


“ BOYCOTT OF ARABS AND INDIANS.”—The Ladysmith Gasette for November 
24th in a leading article advocates with vehemence two ‘ necessary and absolutely indis- 
pensable measures of self-preservation.’ First, the total prohibition of the importation of 
coolies, * *° * Second, the imposition of atrading tax. The present license should be 
increased three or fourfold. A European tradesmanis a benefit to the district. He 
makes his home, rears his family and spends his profit there, Not so the Asiatic. 
He takes all and gives nothing, and his savings are sent away from this country. The 
article concludes with the following observations :—‘ It is jcyful to know that the 
end is nearing when Natal will be for the Natalians—not for the Arabs—even if it has 
to be brought about by agitation and demonstrations throughout the colony. An 
influential committee of shop-assistants have been formed in Ladysmith fer the purpose 
of ousting the Airabs by legal means, and the Chamber of Commerce are heartily 
co-operating. Europeans who trade with Arats or Irdians will be bcycotted, it in 
business, and Europeans in employment who take a similar stand will be superseded.’ 
Are not the reasonings employed in the above article of the’ Ladysmith Gazette for 
boycotting Arabs and Indians applicable with equal force to European traders and 
terchants in China, Japan and India ? If these latter countries were to retaliate, or 
had the power to do so, where would the trade of Europe be? So we see Boycott is 
not the weapon of the Extremist party only, but has been the weapon of self-preservation 
all over the world even among the most civilised European nations. The above 
attitude of the Natalians should serve as an onpect-Hasan tO many a ep emetve 
‘Politician 4 in our part of the country.—-/sdsax People.” 


(6)—Home. 
1.. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 16th January 1607, reprints 
British rule in India. | the following from the Bande Mat- 
ram :— 


‘The London 7imes has given its verdict on the 22nd session of the National 
Congress and some reverberation of its thunders reaches us over the o¢ean, through 
the faithful agency of Reuter * * * Its ‘eq animity has 

evidently been upsest by the audacity of the Congress demand for \self-govern- 


ment | -" A.. * India’ it informs us, ‘has been 
won by the sword and is held in the last resort by the sword, >\and it: warns the 


* small highly-educated classes’ that ‘the sword stands between them and their 
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native enemies.’ We have heard all this before, and it is no longer interesting to us 
except as a proof of the surprising persistence with which certain delusions cling 
to the English mind. The fond “belief that the martial races of India are in love 


_ with the British rule and hate and despise the educated minority, is one of those 


engaging delusions which the conservative Britain will not willingly let die. Neverthe- 
less, when the Zémes objects to the demand for Colonial self-government on the 
ground that - India is held. in the.last resort by the sword, there is a certain method 
in its folly The objection conceals a truth so perverted and disguised as to be 
hardly recognisable, but still an important and fundamental truth which our mederate 
politicians try bard not to admit.. India was not won by the sword alone; she was 
won partly by the sword, partly by diplomacy, but mainly by the unfaithfulness and 
treachery of her own sons.and the acquiescence of the great mass of the people; she 
was won not from the people of, India, but from small ruling and military classes 
divided among themselves and inferior in organization. If India is to be won back from 
her present rulers, it must be done not by,‘ small highly-educated classes,” but by a 
stupendous change in the attitude of the massof the people which will bring them 
. into active sympathy with a resolute, powerful and highly-organized middle and upper 
class in its-demand for absolute self-government. If this change is brought about, 
India cannot be held even in the last resort by the sword, but only by ‘yielding to 
the will of her people ; for the sword of England may prevail, as it has prevailed in the 
past, against a small upper class, but it has never measured its strength and will 
never dare to measure its strength against the will of many millions of men. Here 
lies the very root difference between the moderate and the forward policy. The 
moderates believe that the way to win back India for the Indians is to play upon the 
.British love of praise and self-approval by appealing to their sense of right and 
justice, by flattery mingled with judicious threats, by expostulations, protests and peti- 
- tions. = * ) * If the. British people ‘were a 
Nation of. gullible fools or of disinterested angels, the moderate policy might have 
.a.chance of success. But the English are a nation led by statesmen who are past 
masters in the art of governing other peoples and who have always governed 
them in their own interests, not in the interests of the subject. people. Thes states- 
men know well when to yield and when to stick to their guns; they will yield, not 
when they are convinced that their action is morally wrong or unjust, but when they feel 
-ure-that obstinacy or the use of force is in¢xpedient and will lead to disastrous results. 


: They: will persist in maintaining the interests of British supremacy so long as they are 
morally certain that the force opposed to them is not strong enough to prevail. if it 


.should.come to a. determined. struggle. The thinkers of that school, which is now 
dubbed. extremist, | have for some years past been conscious. of these truths; they have 
studied their own history ; they have studied the history and character of their rulers ; 
and they are convinced that we can prevail only by the creation of a force. the very 
sight of which will be enough to unnerve the skill and resolution of British statesman- 
ship and make the sword drop from its grasp. - - * * _ © Our task, 
therefore, is very clear before us: to organise ourselves, to awaken the people and with 
their strength at our back win or evolve self-government. To talk of colonial self- 
government, knowing well that we are no’ British colony, but a dependent. Asiatic race 
without any point of sympathy with the British people and useful to them only for the pur- 
poses of service and exploitatiqn is absolutely meaningless. To talk of any kind of self- 
government, yet shrink from awakening the only force which can secure for us what we 
desire or from using: the only means of awakening that force, is inconsistent and fool: sh. 
So long as we persist in this futile attitude, we can expect nothing better: than to ‘be 
reminded that India is held in the last resort by the sword, and that rather than grant 
us self-government the sword will be used against us. Still, it was’ surely: a: little 
indiscreet ofthe. Times to let out the naked ee | in this eponeenen Hot to say blatant 7 
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3. The following i is taken from the Punjab Times and Frontier. Noms. 
te a | i Ranger of the sath Jsnuary 


(As Mr. | Naeroft said, we have got a Clear Star this year to guide our path. 
And that is nothing’ short of self-government.’ The evils ‘existing in the machinery 
of the present Government will all vanish away when we have got the administration ‘of 
our country firmly in‘out own hands, Thé Goverameht brings forward often and often 
the old plea of the inability of-the people te cotiduct their own affairs in the proper spirit— 
because, for sooth, the people are not educated, The percentage of the literate persons 
are yery low in India, But whose fault is it, may we enquire ? Whose fault is it that under 
one hundred and fifty years of British rule, education has not spread among the masses 
of the people? Who is to blame for such W Wate of things ? Surely not the people them- 
selves? The Government would not spend more than are very small limited sum for the 
education of the soil: Within recent years it has laid the axe on higher education, 
Primary education is not compulsory in our country neither 4s it free for that matter. 
Higher education'hag: been discouraged. And. all these things have been done by 
the Government and not by the people. The Government is responsible for the fact that 
there.are stil] ijliterate: persons:in the land, and utder British protection too. Itis one 
of the many grievances under which the Indians are suffering. But this can be remedied 
easily when we have got some sort of voice in the administration of our country. In 
England, the British Governmént spends a considerable sum in the education’ of their 
countrymen over and above the private endowments which have made their Universities 
rich. But the same Government, wonder of wonders, does not think it proper to allow 
the children of the soi] a portion of the huge sum of money annually taken away as 
home charges for their education. And even when private enterprise tries to set up any 
educational. institutions the Government must needs put a stop to them, —as witness 
Lord Curzan’a:University Act. * * .* The Moderates have not yet lost faith 
in the. Government. They are still believers in the efficacy of petitions While the 
Extremists would have. nothing ta do with Government, but they would by their 
awn efforts comp-! the Government to grant (them the boon of self-government. We 
venture to.think that the means to be adopted for getting self-government at the hands 
of the: British: Parliament must work through a middle course, Let ns demand for self- 
gevernment.as often as we can, at the same time preparing our people to prove worthy 
of it when it comes, .We would also baycott everything of English: make unless and 
until we get self-government at the hands:of England. The voice of the people has 
great force in it. And. the voice of the: {ndian. people, united in their demand for self- 
' goverament, would certainly:reach the shores of England ‘ia a spirit which none could 
mistake and which will ont the: wae wees to weet the boon of aeted to their 
indian fellow subjects, Mi? 


Ae ‘The following extract regarding the President's waited in Congress | 
. appeared in the Kai (Poona) of the.4th 
January t907, and wes reprinted in 
Light (Lahore), of the igth January. 19°7 Ry, BAN 


Me. Naoroji’s speech, — 


to 


4* We gee great misapprehension as to Dadabhai’ $ spsech, It is ney to the fact 


that we Indians. haye not got one mode of interpretation, Qne language _ ip the. sens? 
of, one mode.of interpretation is badly. wanted. for India. In the present circumstances of 
our country we are. constrained to speak what we do not feel and nice versq. In cri- 
ticising Dadabhai’s speech the critics ought to bear the above inmind * * ¢ 
With the changed cigcumstances of our country we must therefore chan e the mo le | 
‘of expressing our views, It. was impossible that Dadabbai would absolutely change his 


‘views.as soon ag he landed adalah ind: Maen ba A ssiciviis not, 
‘the letter of his address. 
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“ It is said that Dadabhai did well in ielochiog the ideal. of self government, 
but that he was wrong in suggesting the means of petitions for that end. We ask, is 
Dadabhai a fool? Does‘he not understand what is the true effect of petitions ?. Why 
then does he speak thas? Simply because these days are not suitable for speaking 
the whole truth. Dadabhai exhorts us to acquire self-government. ‘By petitions he 
asks us to do it. Can he ask us to acquire self-government by rebellion ? Certainly 
not. His first advice to acquire self-government is the sincere advice; it is the truth 
that Dadabhai is able to speak. His second advice about petitions is the advice -he 
was constrained to give by the force of circumstances and not through honest 
convictions.” 


‘ A correspondent witlng to the Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the radi 
"January i907, exhorts Muhammadans 
to join the National Congress and abe 
stain from standing in the way of natives obtaining self-government. The 
Congress has so far done nothing prejudicial to them, and they should not 
blindly follow the late Sir Sayad Ahmad Khan in opposing the movement. 
They cannot achieve much by holding themselves aloof from Hindus, who 
form the vast majority of the population, and should remember that the want 
of union in the rank of natives is proving the ruin of the country. 


6. The Tribune (Lahore), of the 16th January 1907, in advocating the 
establishment of Political Associations 
throughout the Punjab, remarks :— 


“ One object of the new associations should be to promote the political education 
of the people. Among the educated classes this work is being done by newspapers, both 
English and Vernacylar. But among those who do not read newspapers or who cannot 
read them, nothing whatever is being done. And it is precisely among them that the 
need for political education is the greatest. * . * . Political 
education of the people is aphrase which needs a little elucidation. It requires 
to be taken in hand in right earnest if it is to be a success, Public lectures, 
private conferences and meetings, publication of pamphlets, constant meetings to explain 
matters are some of the methods that might be adopted with advantage in this connection. 
Those who are opposed to our political advancement and do all that lies in their power 
to thwart our aspirations often allege that the people at large are not in sympathy with 
the educated classes in their demand‘for political rights and privileges. Whilst we can- 
not by any means affirm this assertion, we have not the slightest hesitation in stating 
that there is not as much sympathy and association between the two sections of the ° 
people as there should be. In this respect the people of this Province should learn from 
Bengal. In that Province, we are told, that during the past 18 months or so a good deal. 


- Mahammadans and the Congress. | 


Political activity in the Punjab. 


‘has been done to enlist the active support of the masses in behalf of political agitation. 


In popularising the Swadeshi and the boycott movements the educated classes have done 
all that they could to secure the co-operation of the people, with the result that a gocd 
deal of success has crowned their efforts. 


“One method of securing the co-operation referred to above would be to take'a 
careful note of all cases of official wrong-doing and help the parties affcted thereby to 
secure redress, If a responsible body undertook to represent to the head of the district, 
and failing him his official superiors, cases of oppression or wrong- doing, the representa- 
tion they would make would surely be listened to with attention. * © = * © | ® ” 
Again, those who will hold themselves responsible for the efficient working of 
these associations should not fail to enlist the sympathy and support of the Provincial 
Press. In fact - it is very necessary that newspapers ‘should be supplied with materiale | 
to enable them: to expose‘wrong doing of any kind, But this is a work requiring great* 
care and attention. In no case should the writer depart from the ant vl os case ‘wich’ 
—! be ascertained we the greatest care. 


7. The following extract is reprinted in the Punjabec (Lahore), cfthe 


the eight of ove speech in India. AGED JSONREy AGF ee... | 


‘“WHY FREEDOM OF SPEECH WAS GRANTED TO US.—The British Government 
in India has nothing to fear, and much to gain, from such freedom of speech so long as‘it 
is confined to the educated classes, But now that we have commenced to go up to the 
masses, have commenced to teach the people in the hamlets what their rights are and 
how they have been deprived of them above all, now that we have been induciag them 
to take some practical means to corner the Government by seeking to destroy their 
trade in this country, the British authorities have also commenced to devise means to 
curtail this freedom. The forcible dispersion of public meetings, the prohibition of 
popular gatherings on so-called public, grounds, the prosecution of people organising 
public processions,—all these show that the Government no longer deem it safe to 
tolerate the freedom of speech and action to which /ndian Nation refers in such 
glowing terms, -So it is not the peculiarly. liberal instincts of the British that allows 
‘this freedom, but it is the very common animal instincts of self-preservation that have 
always prompted it ; and when this freedom threatens their own safety or affects 
seriously their authority and prestige, the British will as ruthlessly crush us as the 
brood of Sergiuses and Bobrikoffs. have.crushed the apostles and advocates of popular 
rights in Russia, and asthe British themselves crushed the Kuka leader, Ram Singh, 
and his followers. * * Pi 


‘Never was an English child more afraid of Douglas or Roderick Dhu than ‘an 
Anglo-Indian publicists of the men of the new Party.—New /ndia.” 


8. The foilowing extract is re printed in the Punygabee (Lahore), of the 
the Boycott movements, | . 9 th January 3GO7 t= 

“ THE GospEL OF BOYCOTT.—At present we are willing instruments of. our own 
oppression in the hands of an alien Government, and that Government is ruling over us 
not by its innate strength but by kee ping us in ignorance and blindness to the perception 
of this fact. Professor Seeley shares this view. Every Englishman knows that they 
are.a mere handful in this country and it is the business of every one of them to befool 
you in believing that you are weak and they are strong. This is politics. © We have been 
deceived by such policy too long. What the New Party wants you to do is to realise the 
fact that your future rests entirely in your hands, If you mean to be free, you can be 
free ; ; if you do not mean to.be free you will failjand be forever fallen. So many of you 
need not like arms, but if you have not the power of active resistance, have you not the 
power of self-denial and self-abstinence in such a ay as not to assist this foreign Gov- 
ernment to rule over you? This is boycott, and this is what is meant when we say boy- 
cett is a political weapon. We shall not have their goods; we shall not give them 
assistance to collect revenue and keep peace. We shall not assist them in fighting beyond 
the frontiers or outside India with Indian blood and money. We shall not assist them 
in carrying on the administration of justice. We shall have our own Courts, and if time 
‘comes we shall not pay taxes. Can you do tkat by your united efforts? If you cam 
you are free from toemorrow. > * * : | \ 
“ Your industries are ruined utterly, ruined by foreign rule ; your wealth is going 
out of the country and you are reduced to the. lowest level. which a human being can 
occupy. Inthisstate of things is there any otherremedy by which you can help 
yourself. The remedy is not petitioning but Boycott.—&, G. Tilak.” 


JI. —AFGHANISTAN AND ‘Tad BRORTIER, | Ss eee 


1D The. Akhtar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 16th January 1507, praises the 
« Amir for asking the Muhammadans of 

gett t 'Delhi:.not to, sacrifice .- cows,.in. his 

honour on the occasion of the. coming Bakra’ ela: The latter peeennet 


The Amie s visit. 
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‘to’ the feelings of theit ‘Hindu neighbours, but the snub administered to them 
Be by His Majesty must have made them appear small in their own eyes, The 
“3 King of Afghanistan has taught his co-religionists in India a lesson which 
e _they are not likey to forget soon, “while he has managed to win the love of the 
mee population of the country also, 


10. The following is taken from 
the Zribume (Lahore), of the 15th 
January 1907.:— 


“Referring to the suggestion that goats should be: slaughtered during’ the 
Bakra ld at Delhi, the A. B. Patrika remarks: ‘The King of Afghanistan has not 
only conferred a deep obligation upon the Hindus by his noble conduct, but shamed the 
British authorities in India, for we all know how many of them have sought to create 
dissensions between Hindus and Muhammadans by encouraging the latter to kill kine 
against the earnest protest of the former.’ ”’ 


11. The following is from the 
Observer (Lahore), of the 16th January 


) 1907 :— 


“The Amrits Basar Patrika says:—‘The King of Afghanistan has not only 
conferred a deep obligation upon the Hindus by his noble conduct, but shamed the 
British authorities in India, for we all know how many of them have sought to create 
dissensions between Hindus and Muhammadans by encouraging the latter to kill kine 
against the earnest protest of the former.’ We are certain the Amir, when giving his 
opinion, little thought that his words would give rise to attacks on the Musalmans for the 
observance of an important religious obligation, *  ® while all will join in appre- 
ciating the tolerance and far-sightedness of the Amir, it is certainly very uawise to begin 
denouncing the Indian Muhammadans and the British Government because;the former did 
not give up the enjoyment of a free citizen’s rights and the latter did not force the Indian 
Musalmans into submission to the will of the Hindus. And the Amir himself is care- 
ful to point out that he in no way proposes to keep the Muhammadans from the per- 
formance of a religious duty. To say that the Muhammadans kill kine simplv to annoy 

_the Hindus is to show extreme ignorance of the real state of things, which is nothing 
if not surprising in those who have for centuries lived in neighbourly relationship with 


the. Musalmans and who should have been in a position to know something of their: 
religious and social life.” 


The same, 


‘ 
VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(A) —Miscellaneous. 


Tha prehibition to paste notices on the walls of the 12, The following is taken from 
Lohari and Shahalmi Gates, Lahore. the TZribune (L ahore), of the 16th 


_ January 1907°:—, 


‘“’ We have received several complaints from the public somtethei the prohibition 
of posting or putting up notices of meetings and placards .of: public interest at the 
ne Lahori or the Shahalmi,Gates of the city by. the authorities owing to reasons best known | 
oe tothem * * * Therestriction imposed: upon this long-established rule is caus: 

ing a good deaf‘of undue trouble and inconvenience to the general. public, and we do not 
find any reason why. the authorities have taken exception to a practice that served best 
the interests of the public without in. any @vay proving harmful to them. Lohari and. 
Shabalmi. Gates ave the. most. frequented. parts of the city, and there is no denying the 
fact:that the traffic there: is the heaviest and the greatest. They are the centre of alt 
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attraction and are visited by almost all the outgoing public at least once daily. "A 
single notice pasted there serves the purpose of circulating thousands of such notices 
in the interior of the city. Besides, it minimises the trouble, time and the cost conse- 
quent to going round the city for thé circulation of one item of news of public ixterest 
anduse, Itis in the interest of the public and more particularly of merchants when we 
say that either the orders. under notice may be revoked or two big Notice Boards be 
placed at some suitable point for the purpose. We earnestly draw the attention of the 


authorities to this grievance and hope that necessary steps will be taken to remove 
this unnecessary cause of murmuring on the part of the public. ” 


Pusjeb Government Press, Lahoresa/-107=7-=88—C, D; 
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SELEC TIONS. 
ee 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS. 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 26th January 1007. 
I.—POLiTIcs. 


¢, . 

' 

‘ . ** ** . 
. 


( a): — Foréign. 


‘y. The Veda (Amritsar), of the 17th January 1907, endeavours to 
prove that the so‘called Pan-Islamie 
movement exists only in the i imagination 
of Europeans. It is equally wrong to ascribe the TFabah and Dinshawi incidents 
and the doings of patriotic Egyptians to the said movement. No true lover 
of liberty, adds the paper, can characterise as seditious the legitimate efforts 
of the Khedive’s patriotic subjects to free themselves from British. influence 
and take the administration of their country into their own hands. This desire 
for independence is the natural result of the spread of English education in thé 
Land-of the Pharoahs, and it is extremely narrow-minded on the part of the 
English to feel offended at it or ascribe it to religious fanaticism. The 
_ Editor then, goes on to say that a correspondent writing in the Pioneer finds 
fault with the Muhammadan newspapers of Upper India, especially the Vaki/ 
and the Watan, for identifying themselves with the anti-British agitation 


the Ben Nelenis taovenent. 


carried on in Egypt by Mustafa Kamel. The writer should know that love of 


independence is inborn in man, and that even savages never hesitate to sacrifice 
their lives in order to preserve their liberty. Besides, in their efforts to gaint 
their isan the Egyptians have not ‘overstepped the bounds of moderation. 


Il. —AEGHANISTAN. AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


that a correspondent 
“The Amir's visit. P writes to say 


Amiv'is being entertained by the Government of India. The fact, howeved,: 
that His Majesty has. had conferred on him only one of the titles meant for: 
the rulers of large Native States has caused them some pain. ~ I¢ would have’ 
been a source of greaf joy to. them)'as also to the people of Afghanistan, if 


- Habibulla Khan had, like the Emperor of Japan and the late Shah of Persia, 


been, admitted to the Order of the Garter. The title bestowed \y the Czar 
on the Amir of Bokhara on the latter's visit to Russia was of \a far higher 
order than that conferred on n the Ruler of Kabul at Agra by command of fiis 
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a. The Patsa Akhbir (Lahore), of the atst January 1907, wiaiie: 


that Indian M uhammadans, who wish: 
Aiphanistan well, feel highly gratified at. the right royal manner in which the. 
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Se. The same paper, ‘of the 2and January 1907, says that by forbidding 
the sacrifice of cows at Delhi on the 
occasion. of. the coming Bakr ’Id the 
Amir has raised himself greatly in the estimation of the Hindu community. 


‘ 
- 


“The same. 


That this is so is evident from the fact that Hindus are holding meetings. 


at different places to tender thanks to His Majesty. 


4. The Sat Dharam. Partharak (Jullundu),.of the 18th January 
1co7, says that the words the Amir has 
addressed to the Muhammadans of 
Delhi are calculatedto create a stir in India. Will his co-religionists in the 


country, it asks, lidten to his powerful voice and learn the lesson he would 
teach them ? 


5. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 22nd January 1907, 
suggests that Hindus should hold meet- 


The panto. 


_ The same. 


ings to request the Amir to lay them. 


jade’ obligation for ever by asking the King-Emperor to put down kine 
daughter in India. 


VI—LEGISLATION. 


6... The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 16th January 1907, publishes.a 
communication from one Hakim Singh, 
Joint-Secretary, Bar Zamindars’ As- 
sociation, who announces that a public meeting of the settlers in the Chenab 
Colony will be held at Sangla on the 27th instant to prote st against the Bill. 


“The co'onisation of Government Lands Bill. 


| 7. The following i is taken from the Tribune (Lahore), of the asth 
The same. | January 1907 : — 


“We ae already dwelt in these columns on the sense of uneasiness created in 
the colony by the introduction into the Punjab Legislative Council of the Bill to make 


better provision for the colonisation and administration of Government land in the. 


province. We also referred to a mecting held in the Samundri tahsil to protest against 
the proposed law. That meeting, we learn, will be followed by a similar meeting under 
the auspices of the Bar Zamindars’ Association onthe 27th, A very large number of 
land-owners, tenants, etc,, are expected to gather together on the occasion to enter a 
protest against the Bill. So keen has been the sense of uneasiness and disappointment 
over the matter that it is expected that there will be other meetings of protest all over 
the colony. The Financial Commissioner paid a visit to Lyallpur on the tgth and some 
of the colonists took advantage of his visit to lay their views before him in the matter. 
It is understood that the Lahore zamindars have begun to move in the matter and have 


appointed 4 sub-committee to analyse the Bill and point out. its ‘glaring shortcomings | 
with a view to their remedy before the final form of the Bill is settled. Indeed, the. 


Bill contains so many objectionable features that it can hardly in its present form pass. 


Grens* the legislative anvil. : 
Bohr at ae Bee VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
| (d).—Education 
| 8. The following is taken from the Tribune (Lane), of the seth 
Legal and Medjeal education in the Punjab, January 1907 = 


\ 


“The Law College has suffered in aiteadince, * * ® The number on: the ‘solle 


shave steadily declined since 1898-99 with the exception of the. year 3905, . when fae. 


37 


was a substantial increase, * * * The report does not offer any explanation, and in its 
absence His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has asstimed that ‘ the cause is the over- 
crowded state of the profession and not any defect in the Lahore curriculum of teach- 
ing. We are not disposed to accept this view of the.case. The legal profession at the- 
capital of the Province is doubtless very overcrowded, but it cannot be denied that there 
is room in the mofussal for good many practitioners of all classes. It is the opinion 
of many competent men that the Law College of the Punjab University is not serving 
any useful purpose. They hold that it would be much better if the University abolished 
the Law College and permitted the various institutions affiliated thereto topen law 
classes of their own. The fees charged in the Law College are quite out of proportion 
to the benefit that those who attend it get out of it. The University should either improve 
the College and make it what it should be or close it outright. The adoption of the 


former alternative would involve a financial outlay which the University is not in a 


position to bear. In that case Government ought to come forward with a substantial 
grant-in-aid. At present the institution is merely an apology for a College. * * * * 
The North India Medical School for Christian Women, Ludhiana, is intended to train 
dhais or midwives. * * * * The majority of the women trained in the institution 
were Christians. It is, however, open to non-Christians also. Wethink the attention 
of Government might be called to the desirability of some efficient arrangements being 
made for the training of non-Christian women as midwives. But the co-operation of the 
people with Government in this matter is absolutely necessary, if the scheme is to bea 
success.” 


(4).—Railways and Communications. 


9. A correspondent writing to the Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the asst 
January 1907, complains that on the 
night of the 1ath instant a police con- 
stable attached to the Sonepat railway station hoaxed the intending third class 
passengers more than once. He would go into the booking office, shake 
the dating machine and shout to the passengers to go and buy their tickets. 
This caused a rush towards the ticket window each time, and as the number 
of passengers wus very large not a few were seriously inconvenienced. The 
writer suggests that prompt notice should’be taken of the constable’s conduct, 
and that the man should be warned not to play such pranks in future. 


A railway complaiot. 


10. The the dacateane ed (Jhelum), of the 22nd January 1907, publishes 
a communication in which the writer 
regrets that passenger trains do not 
stop at the newly established Jhelum Canal station. The Railway authori- 
ties should look into the matter and order the opening of a booking office 
at the station. The change, adds the correspondent, will not only benefit 
the neighbouring public, but will also increase Government's income from the 
line concerned. 


A suggestion. 


Panjab Government Press, Lahere—-30-1-07—9—82—}. B. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAR, 


Received up to 2nd February 1907. 


I.—POLITICS., 


(a) — Foreign. 


1, The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 30th January 1907, says. that 
a il i : signs are not wanting to show that 
The Tebah incident : 


the quarrel over Tabah is abou 


to be revived. The Ziv2 of Cairo learns from a reliable source that the 


Egyptian Government has recent:y despatched a large number of soldiers to 


the Sinai peningula. The Porte, it adds, will be certain to take offence at this - 


and construe the step into insolence and want of faith on the part of the 


Egyptian authorities. Does the Khedive’s Government, asks that paper, wish 


‘to displease its subjects and trample on their most cherished feelings? It 
should confine its attention to the internal affairs of the country, and the best 
way to set these right would be to throw off the British yoke. 


(5).—Home. | 
a tee Bibittens Acttathen to Bettend 2. The following ts from the 
adian ‘ cal Agitation in England. Tribune (Lahore), of and February 
1907 :-—= 


or x * At present Englishmen in England take but little interest in the. 


affairs of India. In many cases their knowledge of the people of this courtry and their 
requirements is but infinitesimal. It is the duty of all in any way interested in the wel-. 
fare of India to enlighten the British electors regarding the needs and requirements of the 

people of this country. There are several powerful agencies already at work in this con- 
‘nection and the labours of these are harmful to the best interests of India. They endea:; ° 
7 vour to supply the British Press with information which is as inaccurate as it is mischiev- 
ons. Anglo-Indians, whether officials or non-officials, with but few exceptions, are also’ 
interested in keeping the people of England in the dark, or in supplying information which 
is as misleading’as it is entirely one-sided. The private corresponderce ‘of English officials, 
merchants and shop assistants, the letters of the Anglo-Indian correspondents of British 
_ Newspapers and the messages sent by Reuter’s Agency all combine tocarry on a campaign 
of misrepresentation so far as the best interests of this country are concerned. A large 
number of men engaged in this dirty work doubtless act from unworthy and interested 
motives. They feel that if the people of this country aré allowed: greater voice in the. 
management of their own affairs there will be fewer billéts and reduced opportunities of 
gain for men of European‘extraction. In this matter Europeans of all classés make a sort 
of ‘common causé against the Indians. The Eurasians readily j join the Europeans in the 
organised camporgn of sei memento In: fact they are prepared t 7 go farther 
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than.the Europeans. They think and believe that the people of India slould be 
relegated to the lowest possible position inthe administration. * * * What 
then should be our line of action? The answer is that we should strengthen all agencies 


at present employed in our behalf to catty of the work of political agitation in Great | 


Britain. In fact we should redouble our energies in this direction. We should send our 
best men to England to enlighten the people regarding our real aims and inten- 
aa: UU. | 


The origia and prospects of the Extremist Party — 3. ‘The following is from Light 
in ladia. (Lahore), of January 31st, 1907 :— 
eo 6 6S" t Before the memorable and shameful transactions associated with 
the name of Barisal we heard sometimes prople expressing extreme dissatisfaction and 
utter disgust at the way the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat often ventured to treat the Indian 
National Congress and its Resolutions and Petitions. * * $* But the coercive and 
insulting methods resorted to by the authoriti-s, under the plausible pretext of keeping 
the peace at Barisal, brought matters toa head and what was hitherto an inarticulate, 
uncertain kind of feeling became at once loud, audible and coherent. Intelligent people 
saw, With bitterness and ‘shame, with what a ffimsy thread of officie] promise ard good 
will hung the liberties of ‘millions of so-called British subjects. Herethen was the root 
of Indien Extremism, namely, the awakening of the Nationto the fact that India possessed 
no Constitution p:operly so-call-d and that whatever Law there was, derived its strength, 


sanction atid permacence; not from the consent or pressure of a pecple, but from the 


good-will of a bureaucracy whase instruments could tamp*r with it or interpret it accoré- 

ing to their own sweet or bitter will, * *  ® But, as a matter of :fact, what-are 
the immediate prospects of Extremism in Indi: ? Of course in ‘Bengal; as long as the 
open and festering sore of the Partition, with ‘the various forms of coercion, temains 
unhealed and unbandaged, the prespects of the Party wiil continue flourishing. But the 
reception which Mr. Tilak réceived in the United Provinces quite recently ought to open 
the eyes of our Rulers. Far be it from our purp’ss to offer or hold forth any threzt to 
our benign Government, but we would be remiss ic the performance of our duty 4s a 
public journal if we did not point out the dangers of the situation. Mr Tilak, for whom 

we have all due re<pect and the singleness of whose aims not even his. open and avowed 

enemies will care to question, came to Allahabad, and, if newspapet reports are tobe relied 
on, literally captured the young public. This single fact reveals an underlying current 

of thought, a political feeling just below the surface of India’s vast population, which. is 

not at all complimentary to our Rulers. The absolute power and the ‘awful’ monopoly 
of Iegislation pcssessed by the bureaucracy is. dawning on the mind of Young India, and 
there is a simmering seething discontent with the existing state of ‘political conditions 
which should te cured without any delay. We don’t at ‘all disguise the fact that unless 
statesmen in England take speedy steps to accord to the ‘atcepted leaders of the ‘nation 
a potent and sincere voice in the government of their own fand, the contagion of .Ex- 
tremism wil! spread like wildfire. © Matters have not yet gone too far, and'the Gevernment 
2g ‘still the mistress of the situation. Both the extéersor and the interior ef the Nation 
ate yet loyal: and enlisted on the side of law and order, ‘But in the ra cial separation o 
the Rulers from the Ruled, and the awful powers wielded by ‘the former : ‘over the -latter, 


tnise ae untold dangers and evils.” 
Ti. —AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS+FRONTIER. 


4. The Pata’ ‘Abkbar lishore), of the .s sth January 1907, publishes a 
“ ‘report of the. proceedings of a very latgély 


a bes ae ! 2. sateended meeting of the Muhammadans of 
‘ "Delhi held on the goth instaifit’ to’ publicly ‘derry that they had ever. proposed to. 


the Amir to sacrifice 100 cows Ot the last’ ‘id day in ‘His Majesty’s honour. 
The holding of such a meeting was rendered necessary by the conduct: i in the 


, 


4! 


matter.of Anglo-Indian newspapers, which every now and then invent ‘myths 
like the above to create disunion between Hindus and’ Muhammadans. 
It is to be hoped that after this the Hindus will have no cause for complaint 


apainst the Musalinans:of Delhi. 


s. The Vakit (Amritsar), of the a4th January 1 “07, refers to the 
raids committed into the Peshawar dis- 
Adcidi raids into British territory. trict by seme .Alddic o tem days back, 


and regrets that the Afridis, who are supposed to be at least under the 
moral and religious sway of the Amir, should have been guilty of the above con- 
duct even when His Majesty is ona visit to India. This is calculated to. 
make Habibulla Khan, whois not already. very much pleased with them; 
dishke the tribe still more, and it is not improbable that on his return ta 
Kabul he may take more effective steps to cure them of their predatory 


habits. 
Iflh.—Native States, 


6. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the a5th January 1907, remarks 
that the present-Government of ‘Hydera- 


 emeat bad has no ‘sympathy with the State. 
subjects and pays no regard to public opinion. That this ts so is evident 
from the recent indiscriminate appointment of Europeans to posts of trust 
and responsibility under the State. The result is that deep feelings of dis- 
satisfaction have been roused among the Nizam’s subjects. 3 

7. The same paper, of the 29th January 1907, regrets that even in. 
ae _ _ these days of enlightenment feudalism 

should survive in Hyderabad “in the 


shape of jagirs. The Jagirdars in the State wield unlimited powers and 
can fleece and oppress their tenants, to any extent, with impunity, the law courts 
affording no protection to the latter. Being unable to bear such hardships 
longer the tenants approached the Nizam for redress, and His Highness has 
at fast taken pity onthe poor wretches. He has: curtailed the powers of 
Jagirdars and made appealable the orders passed by the latter in their 
capacity of Judges and Magistrates. Even this, however, is insufficient to 
better the lot of tenants, to afford protection to whom more effective measures 


should be adopted. ny 
NVI LEGISLATION. | 


mes ae 8. The following is froth Lirkt 
_ The Colonization of Government La ° (Lahore), of the 40 th January : 907 Oise 


“On a7th January 1907 between two and three thousand zamindérs assembled 
at Sangla to protest against the Colonization of hace cemenaal Lands Bill No. 3 of 1905 
and passed the following resolutions :— 
: :, That in the opinion of this meeting the Government ees tie “JustiScation to 
alter, amend or add to the conditions of written agreements under which -lands were 
grantetl in Colonies; ‘and that it is unworthy of, :Goverament to make éven the. 
slightest alteration i in fotmal agreements. entered into with the Colonists. ic 


: at 2 That this meeting records its protest against 'the Megalities committed: by 
the locat officers in imposing and recovering coercively | fines and penalties ‘aniounting 
_ to lakhs of rupees aiid suggests that the same ‘should be’ refunded and theic vole 


‘stopped. 


. 


a. 
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“3. That. in the opinion of this meeting though the Government is at liberty to 
make any conditions for future grants of Government lands, yet it is desirable that the 
rules for furture colonies be not stringent.” 


The Panjab Alienation of Land Act Amendment 9. The following is from the P Me 
sais jabee (Lahore), of 26th January 1907 :— 


We owe an apology to eur readere for having delayed to notice this important 
Bill which was introduced into*the Punjah Legislative Council by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Walker on the 25th October 1906, The Bill was published in the Funjad Govern. 
ment Gasetie of November tet. We commend its perusal with the statement of objects 
and reasons and the speech of the mover to our readers. A piece of legislation, more 
mischievous in its effect, or more unnecessary and uncalled for in the light of experi- 
ence gained by the working of an existing statute, could not have been conceived even 
by the mest reactionary member of the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy. It is a most pere 
nicious attempt of legislating for classes and thereby creating bad blood between them 
and others whom it affects injuriously. It.is a most uncalled for piece of meddling 
with rights legitimately acquired. Further, it is a dishonest attempt to injure a class 
which has done the most in popularising British rule in India, and which p obably con- 
tributes the largest anount of revenue which goes to maintain the vast number of 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats that receive royal salaries and pensions from the Indian Ex- 
chequer. It was after a great deal of discussion of the original measure which resulted in 
the existing Land Alienation Act that it was decided not to exclude the money-lending 
classes altogether from the staple industry of the land. It was a compromise arrived at 
deliberately after a great deal of controversy. In depriving the so-called non-agricul- 
tural classes of a valuable right hitherto possessed and enjoyed by them, it was event- 
ually decided not to carry the deprivation to its extremest limit and to respect vested. 
rights. Rn MB : : e 


The paper continues by criticising the definiticn of the term “ Agricul 
turist * and “ Statutory Agrieulturists ” as defined in the Land Alienation Act 
and concludes by pointing out that the new Amendment Bill is intended to de- 
prive old landholders of their rights. 


10. The following is from the 
same paper of and February 1907 :— 


The same. 


“ A perusal of the discussion that took lace on the original Land Alienation Bill_ 
before it was passed into law on the roth of Octoter 1900 will amply show that pro- 
visions in favour of the “ statutcry agriculturists '’ were retained as a compromise and 


as a concession to public opinion. It was a partial recognition of vested rights: Has: 


the mover of the present Bill given any reasons, facts or figures to show that the com- 
promise then effected has resulted in any abuse or has in any way frustrated the real 
and avowed object of the Bill? Has he shown any abnormal or alarming transfers 

of land infavour of statutory agriculturists which might justify the Government to 
take away that right from them in whose favour it was deliberately conceded in the 
words of the then Viceroy: ‘not forthe sake of mere compromise, but in order to. 
bring the measure into closer harmony, both with the feelings of the community and 
with the needs of the case’? Hag any case been made out on the basis of experience 
and on facts and figures for the necessity of still more contracting the market for the 
transfer of land within a period of less than six years since the passing of the present 
Act? Have -the peasant proprietors. made any improper use of the market kept’ open 
for.them by the Legislature in the Act now proposed to be amended.? These are 
questions which cannot be answered in the affirmative by the promoters of this Bill. 
What;-then, is the justification for narrowing this market for the owners of land who may: 
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feel the necessity of transferring it’ to. meet their pressing needs. and for closing the : 4 
‘market to the statutory agriculturist ? The amendment now proposed to be made is, : a 
we affirm, an outrage on the rights of both the classes as secured tothem under the : a 
Act. | : aes -. 
. } 5S Gee oe . . Ress . _* = 
(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. | 3 


11, The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 24th Jaquary 1907, publishes 4 
a communication in which the writer Fi: 
says that very little addition to the area i 
of cultivable land in Gurdaspur has been Bei 
made since the last Settlement of the district. The proposed re-settlement | 
of the district is to be made chiefly because the prices in that part of the 

province are allegedto have gone up. -Thisis hardly in consonance with 

Government’s sense of justice. The above allegation is, besides, wholly 

anfounded, while the plague has carried off about 15 per cent. of the popula- 

tion of the district. As if this was not bad enough, a very large number of 

cattle also havedied. After remarking that the vast majority of the zamin- 

dars concerned have been reduced to a state of abject poverty and live on 

food scarcely fit for human consumption, the writer prays Government to 

postpone the proposed re-settlement of the Gurdaspur district. 


The proposed re-settlement of the Gurdaspur dis- 
trict, 


(/)—Railways and Communications, | 


12. The Sanatan Dharm Gasette (Lahore), of the goth January 
1907, publishes a communication in 
which the correspondent, writing about 
the recent Magh fair at Allahabad, says that those having occasion to travel | 
from Lucknow to Allahabad v4 Partabgarh in the days in question must have | 
seen that third class carriages were excessively overcrowded ; that both men “ 


A railway complaint, 


and women were seated in the same carriages; that they were made to travel 
in Goods wagons, which were not lighted at night, and even in open trucks with 
nothing to protect them against cold; that tickets were sold regardless of the 
accommodation available ; and that in not a few cases passengers had to rot at 
stations for days together. In short, the treatment accorded to pilgrims was : 
shameful in the extreme, and pressure should be brought to bear on the Rail- : 
way Board to prevent arepetition of the scandal. The number of third classes. 
carriages on the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway should be greatly added to. 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


13. The following is from ,he Zribune (Lahore) of goth January a 
The Telegraph Committes at Lahore. 1907 > 3 


“We have no hesitation in saying that we are generally satisfied with the present 
working, which is regular and expeditious. The practice of sending type-written tele- 
gtams might be introduced if not inconvenient. 


“ We are given to understand that s'nce some years past, with rare exceptions, the 
practice has grown ef shutting the doors of service on'the face of the sons of the soil. 
The Indians have proved thoroughly capable, efficient and. reliable hands, and the 
innovation is as glaring as it is unjust. When Indians can ‘rise to posts of distinction 
and ‘molumente i in other departments they have a right to protest against the invidious. 
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distinction of keeping them out to the advantage of the ‘poor whites’ The -hard-work- 
ing and ungrudging Indian has a claim to the sane emiolaments-end preferment, and 
where the work and the ‘output are concerned ‘there can be ao: earthly--reason 
why he should have proportionately less wages. than his brother who plumes 
himself upon being a non-Indian. “Not only’ this, the*signaller » ‘of Asiatic des- 
cent’ is, if we understand rightly, not allowed any house rent. Is he supposed to be 
‘without a local habitation and a name’ because he belongs to this continent. The 
Public Service Commission of 1886-87 condemned the grant of, Aigher house rent to 
non-Indians as involving a race distinction. The tangible result would appear‘to be that 
the Indian does not only receive a /ower house-rent, but has to go without one,” * * #” 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 9th February 1907. 
[.—-POLITICS. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 7th February 1907, finds fault 
with the recent decision to prohibit the 
immigration of Indians into the Cape 
Colony, and regrets that His Majesty’s native subjects should be excluded 
from British possessions. 


Indian emigration to the Cape Colony. 


(5)—Home. 


| The Public Magazine (Amritsar), of the 28th January 1907, 

remarks that it is now one of the recog- 
nized principles of Statecraft that the 
revenues realized by a Government should be utilized for the benefit not of 
its officials, but of its subjects. The last-named should also have a voice in 
the matter of the expenditure of the collections made from them ; while no 
new tax should be imposed without their consent. For about the last twenty- 
five years the people of India also have been asking their rulers to allow them 


Natives aod taxation 


a voice in the financial administration of their country. Indeed, unless the 


demand is complied with India can never hope to see better days. The paper 
then regrets that the authorities should turn a deaf ear to the demand-and 
urges them to confer the above right on His Majesty’s native subjects. 


IIl.—AFGHANISTAN AND’ TRANS-FRONTIER, 


3. The Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the rst February 1907, says that 


"the ae a special correspondent of the /ndian 


Daily Telegraph alleges that a strict 


watch is kept over the Amir, and that he is always surrounded by political 


officers and correspondents of (semi-) official (Anglo- -Indian) | Newspapers, 
who do not allow native correspondents, to. approach His Majesty. This 
would show that Habibulla Khan is not fully his: own shasters: The news has: 
created considerable sensation in the papers. cave ie 
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96 
VI—LEGISLATION. 


4. The Sivaj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 5th February 1909, writing 
on the Crown Lands Colonization Bill, 
observes that the Bill has ‘created deep. 
feelings of unrest among the zamindars of the Punjab, especially the settlers 
in the Chenab and Jhelum colonies, and that the people have begun to enter- 
tain suspicions of Government. Indeed, it does not become the just and strong 
British Government to seek to modify the .conditions on which Jands in the 
Canal colonies have been granted by it. 


5. The Akkbar-s-’Am (Lahore), of the 7th February 1907, published 

a report of the, proceedings of the 
public meeting held at Lahore on the 
ard instant near the water-works reservoir to protest against the Land Aliena- 

tion Act Amendment Bill. The:speeches are reported at length. 


The Crown Lands Colonization Bill. 


The Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill, 


6, The following is from Light 
(Lahore) of sth February 1907 :— 


Aas * * Lala Lajpat Rai passed in review all 
the well-kaown objections to the principle and working of the measure, and 
the wrong involved in the amendiments contemplated. The wiping out of the 
statutory agriculturists, the empowering of the local authorities to do so without 
reference to Government of India, the bringing of gifts of land for charitable and reli- 
gious purposes within the scope of the Act were all based on zulum and arbitrariness. 
The Resolutions, which were unanimously carried, pointed to the widespread and deep 
discontent caused by the measure and increased by the amendments and prayed that 
sufficient time be given for the expression of public opinion and that the whole matter 
be considered in the Imperial instead of the local Council.” 


The same, 


| 7. The following is taken from 
hed sora ar the =—s Zribune §=6of © 8th = February 
1907 t= 


ade ae * The new Land Alienation Bill is looked upon with grave 
apprehensions as s the unfailing index of a growing desire to introcuce into the Legislature 
itself the policy that it is believed with much truth, is reigning supreme inthe public des 
partments, where the sons of the soil, especially those belonging to the Hindu comunity, 
are being sent to the wall to make room for the non-Indian and the privileged classes. 
With the doors of official service closed upon them, with ithe loaves and fishes of State 
already beyond their grasp, is it any wonder if the people at large view with grave 
anxiety the latest efforts by legislative means to deprive them even of a semblance of | 
claim to eke out a livelihood through agriculture? We may say without any fear of 


contradiction that the volume of -public sentiment against vai Bill is steadily ris- 
ing. * ** % 99 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)—Police. 


8, The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 28th January 1907, says that, un- 
like the rest of their confreres, the 
Ajmer Police have not been given an 
increase of pay. This has caused them great disappointment; but~were 
they to lay their complaint before the Viceroy through their official superiees: 
they would be certain to receive justice at His Excellency’s hands. — 


The Pes mere Police. 


37 
(c)—Municipal, and Cantonment affairs. 


9. The Akhbar-t-Am (Lahore), of the 7th February 1907, says that 


A complaint against the Lahore Municipality. all the native newspapers of Lahore 


have of late been complaining that 
while the local Municipality spends lavishly on the Civil station it pays no 


regard to the comfort and health of the residents of the city. After regret- 


ting that no heed should be paid to the complaints, the paper urges the local 
Indian Association to take up the matter, 


Te 


10, The same paper of the 4th Februaty 1907 says thata Ludhiana 


A complaint against the Ludhiana octroi officials. contemporary Comp lains of the strange 
ot ways of the octroi office there. Those 
applying for refunds of octroi are put off for three or four days on the pretext 


of there being no money in the office. They are made to dance attendance 
at the office every day, and after some time are quietly told that their claims 
have become time-barred, It is difficult to say whether this is done by 
orders of the municipality, or whether the octroi officials follow the above 


policy of their own accord in order to prove their zeal in the interest of their 
employers. 
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(d)\—LE ducatton. 


11. .The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 1st February 1907, says 


that there can be no gainsaying the fact 
that the efforts of the Christian Mis- 


Female education aod Caristian Missicas. 


sions in Indiain cenaection with the spread of female education in the country 
have never commended themselves to the respectable section of both Hindus 
and Muhammadans. Instances of Missionary ladies decoying native girls 
and women into the Christian fold have of late been so much on the increase 
that the public have yrewn greatly suspicious. It will, therefore, be an egre- 
gious mistake on the part of Government to seek the co-operation of Mission- 
ary ladies in connection with its new scheme of female education. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 16th February 1907. 
[.——-POLITICS. 


(a)—F ores £n. a 


1. The Akhbar-s-’Am (Lahore), of the oth February 1907, writing 
about Pan-Islamism, ridicules the outcry 


ee. raised by Anglo-[ndian newspapers 

against the movement.: There can be nothing reprehensible in the Muham- 
madans of the world trying to promote union in their ranks, nor does this 
clash with the declared policy of the British Government. 


(b)—Home. 


a. The FPaisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 13th February 1907, regrets 
that in criticising Mr. Naoroji’s presi- 
dential address at the last Congress 
the London Zsmes should have indulged inthe vain and absurd threat that 


British rule in Iedia, 


the English conquered, and will retain, India with the sword. As all the. 


highly-placed British statesmen are agreed, however, the present régime in 
India‘rests, not on the sword, but on the British sense of justice and fair play. 
After quoting Lord Shaftsbury in support of this opinion, the paper 
says that the founders of the British Empire in this country followed the 
dictates of justice and equity, and always strove to win the hearts of natives. 


It is, however, to be regretted that short-sighted newspapers like the Zimes 
should disregard the good old traditions, and look upon Indians as worse 


than animals. 


} 3. The following is from the 
ee S See Tribune (Lahore), of the 16th February 


1907 :°— | 


“ The people of India have long been accustomed to be ignored in the King’s 
speech, and even the slightest mention of this country in the King’s speech had 
made them glad of the fact that they were in some way recognised. There can be 
little doubt, however, that they have always been relegated to the background, In the 
present case we are glad to find that better counsels have prevailed among the res- 
ponsible ministers of the Crown, and the references to Indian matters, though short, will 


give general satisfaction. If the hopes created by them come to be actually fulfilled, 
Mr. Morley and his-colleagues will have furnished a tangible index of their desire to 
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deal fairly by'us.” 
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Self-government for India. 4. The following is from the 


“Itis quite true that silk-apeeiaieal | is the true remedy for most of the ills the body 


[ politic in India is suffering from. So long as the people of India do not possessa power- 


ful voice in the management of their own affairs things must continue in their present 
highly. unsatisfactory condition. The government of a country by others, no 
matter how well conducted, can never be an efficient substitute for government by the 
people of that country themselves. Ever since our countrymen have taken to politi- 
cal agitation they have recognised the importance of obtaining an effective share in the 
work of government. This share is by no means confined to the securing of a sufficient 
number of posts in the various departments of the public service, although it is a point 
on which we have always laid and shall always lay the greatest possible stress. What 
we want is some effective control over the administ-ation generally. Our efforts are 
turned in two directions : first, that our nationality should not be a bar against our em- 
ployment in any office of trust and respoasibility uader the Crown, and, second, that 
we should be given some voice in the disposal of the taxes we pay. If these two things 
are conceded we shall be on the way to secure self-government.” 


5. The 7 ribune (Lahore), of February 1ath, contains a leading article 
on the Imperial Cadet Corps. After 
remarking on the purpose for which the 
corps was originated, and quoting from certain -of Lord Curzon’s speeches; 
the paper refers to the questions asked in Council by Mr. Gokhale as to the 
prospects of members of the corps being granted commissions and being 
entrusted with regimental duties in the Indian Army, and concludes by 
saying— 


The Imperiat Cadet Corps, 


‘So it amounts to this that the question of these officers being entrusted with 
regimental duties did not arise last year and has not arisen s ince. It was impossible to 
say what the prospects, &c., were last year, and the prospects are no better this year, 
Goodness knows what prospects await them next year! Surely the Cadets Corps was 
not formed to dance attendance on and escort the gre at pro-Consul at the Delhi Darbar. 
If it is intended torun the corps on its present lines, to emp loy it as an escort of the 
Viceroy on public occasions, and never to invest them with powers of command in the 
regular forces, then the sooner the Cadet Cosps, this badge of humiliation to the bluest 
blood of our land, be done away with the better. Assuredly some useful outlet should 
be found for these cadets. But alas ! our enli g htened British Government needs must 
p ersist in its policy of mistrust and cannot see its way to entrusting them with regi- 
mental duties. What a commentary this upon the gushing professions of good will of 


our rulers! Inthe Russian E:npire several Asi atics have secured commissions in the 


army and been entrusted with regimental duties, but in India the Cadet Corps con- 
sisting of the bluest blood of the land exists only for the glorification of the Czesar.” 


6. The Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 8th February 1907, 
The Nationa Congres . speech at the last session of the 
National Congressis spoken of as a commonplace performance, To the 
Editor, however, the utterance is a notable one, for the reason‘that the speaker 
has expressed in it the opinion that the best work the Cengress can do .is_ to 
acquaint illiterate villagers with their political rights. -The suggestion has 
had the effect of startling Anglo-Indians, and'they are quite right in feeling 
uneasy at it. If the massés are ‘once ‘convinced that they also have rights, 


that they are being deprived of these rights, and that they can, by united:effort, 


‘same paper of the 14th February 1907 :=—= 


says that Mr. Naoroji’s_ presidential - 


$7.9 as 


at 


win back the same, if not for themselves, at least for their descendants, 
Anglo-Indians will have their bread snatched out of their mouths. The paper 
then goes on to say that phrases like “ self-government for Indians’’ are wholly 
meaningless until at least the leaders of ‘the Congress movement haye been 
to every village and acquainted its residents with their political rights.” The 
task, it adds, is such that one should not hesitate even to lose one’s life in the 
attempt to accomplish it. , 


IIl.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


7. The Nasim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the 26th January 1907, says that 
the Amir’s visit to India will be certain 
to cement the friendly relations between 

the British Government and the Kabul Darbar. The Military reviews held 
in His Majesty’s honour may also be relied upon to prompt him to increase 
the efficiency of his army. The visit will also have the effect of greatly 
adding to the trade between Afghanistan and this country. In these circum- 
stances the money spent on entertaining the, Afghan King will not have been 
thrown away. The paper then expresses satisfaction at the reception ac- 
corded to His Majesty, and says that his affabie manners and the words 
uttered by him at the ’Id darbar have endeared him to all sections of natives. 


The Amitr’s visit. 


8. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 8th February 1907, says that the 
Muhammadans of Delhi have denied 
at a public meeting that they ever 
proposed to the Amir to sacrifice 100 cows in His Majesty’s honour on the 
day of the last Bakr’Id. Government also has issued a communique to the same 
effect, while Lala Gokal Chand, Assistant Foreign Minister, Patiala, has written 
to the Pioneer to say that the idea of not sacrificing kine on the above 
occasion was suggested to the Amir of itself. The fact, however, of the Amir 
having used at Aligarh the words ‘ proposed sacrifice of cows" in connection 
with the incident goes against the above declarations, and helps to render the 
matter still more mysterious. : 


The same, 


9. The same paper publishes a cartoon in which the Amir is seen 
mee holding out a few blades of grass toa 
TE de. cow kneeling in front of him and 
labelled “‘Hindudom” The letter-press runs as follows:—‘‘ The Amir of 


Kabul and cow protection.” 


10. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 14th February 1907, says that, 
thanks to the Amir’s, tactfulness, no 


The same. unpleasantness has arisen between the 


Hindus and Muhammadans of Delhi. Although His Majesty has not constituted 


himself into a champion of the followers of Hinduism, his utterances, and the 
tact displayed by him (in connection with the Hindu-Muhammadan question) 
has taken all by surprise, The paper then goes‘on tosay that Habibullah 
Khan’s popularity with natives has not been viewed with favour (by the 
authorities), and that possibly it was for this reason that he was aiforded no 

opportunity of satisfying the longings of the Musalmans of Calcutta in con- 
nection with his visit to the metropolis, a a 


— 
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42 
IV.—KINE-KILLING. 


11. The Aindustan (Lahore), of the 8th February 1907, publishes a 
A complaint against the Missionary Professors of communication in which the writer re | 
ee nay ports that some members of the Falstaff 
Club attached to the Delhi Mission College recently went on an outing in 
company with their professors, and that refreshments served to the Hindu 
students among the party had beef mixed inthem, Can there be anything 
more shameful, adds the correspondent, than that the Christian Missionaries 
concerned should have intrigued to ‘make the above students eat beef. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


12, The Vaksi (Amritsar), of the 7th February 1907, says that it was 
with a quoit which the followers of 
Guru Nanak wear in their turbans asa 
symbol of their nationality that a Sikh cut off the head of a Muahammadan 
on the occasion of the recent riot near Rangoon, The incident should draw 
the attention of the authorities to the dangerous weapon in question and 
lead them to bring it within the purview of the Arms Act. 


The Arms Act and the quoit. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Fuaseral, 


I 3. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 8th February 1907, remarks that, 


lnvidious distinction between Natives aad Euro- according to the Bible, all men are 
er are onaree equal in the eyes of God. In India, 
however, the Christian British Government follows quite a different rule of 
conduct, and considers the life of a European far more valuable than that of 
a native. Asan instance in point, the paper says that six persons have 
recently been sentenced to death on the charge of having murdered a 


Mr. Cockburn some 12 years back. Nota single European, it adds, has so 
far been hanged for killing a native. 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


14. The Sadik-ul-Akhbar (Rewari), of the 1oth February 1907, 


publishes a communication in which the 
writer says that while the leaders of 
the people, the newspapers and the Congress have been asking Government 
to appoint natives, as of right, to those high posts which are now reserved 
for Europeans, the authorities are busy recruiting members of their own 
: nationality or of the Eurasian community even for petty appointments. The 
result is that the means of making a living open to the children of the 
soil are being curtailed daily, the officers of Government being equally ready 
to trample on the rights of Hindus or Muhammadans. The writer asks his 
; fellow-countrymen to realise this, and also reminds them how measures are 
- being concerted to prevent them from earning their bread:in foreign countries, 
Ee | They should open their eyes and realise the necessity for not living ( the life 
ie . of slaves, giving Government service a wide birth, and taking more kindly to 
trade and industry. 


- Natives and Government service. 
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15. The Watan (Lahore), of the 8th February 1907, complains that 
Complaint against the Deputy Commissioner of since the appointment, two years back, 
Edhtene. of a Hindu as Deputy Commissioner 
of Ludhiana the Muhammadans of the district have been openly denied their 
dues. They have laid their grievances before Sir Charles Rivaz and the 
Commissioner, Jullundur division, more than once, but theirs has proved a 
veritable cry in the wilderness. After stating how on the occasion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s recent visit to Ludhiana they prayed His Honour to 
save them from “ native rule,” and publishing the substance of a memorial 
submitted by them to the Commissioner shortly after, the paper questions 


the wisdom of posting a Hindu Deputy Commissioner to a district, which is 


the home of the fiery Kukas, and of keeping him in it even after the straining 
of relations between the local Hindus and Musalmans, It then says that 
most of the other highly-placed officials in the district are also Hindus, and 
suggests that not only should Diwan Tek Chand be replaced by a European, 
but that the present proportion between the local Hindu and Muhammadan 
officials should also be changed. There is no reason, it adds, why the district 
of Ludhiana should be deprived of the blessings of British rule. 


a6. The Vakei (Amritsar), of the 31st January 1907, writing on the 
same subject, publishes similar remarks 
and calls upon Government to look into 
the matter. Were self-government granted to India, it adds, the Hindus 
would be certain to drive the Muhammadan malechhas out of the country. 
Religious bigotry and racial hatred have found their way even into the public 
offices in India, and it will be a dangerous mistake on the part of the British 
Government to accede to the Congresswala’s demand for self-government. 


The same. 


_Pupjab Government Press, Lahore 20-2-07—35— 6a—], 8. 
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SELECTIONS |. eo 
FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
‘PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 23rd February 1907. 
.—POLiTICcs. | awe 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 16th February 1907, says 
that the proposed Hedjaz Railway - is 
no bubble, and that work on it is being 
‘pushed on apace. In support of this the paper publishes a translation of a 
communication on the subject which appeared in the Ziva (Cairo) of the 2sth 
January last. The correspondent states that the projected line is being 
constructed with unparalleled rapidity, and that 745 miles of it have already 
been completed. In conclusion, he exhorts the followers of Islam to earn 
merit by giving more money for the railway. 


The Hedjaz Railway. 


(6)—Home. 


[indian Viceroyalty. the Zrsbune (Lahore), — of the 17th 


February 1907 :— 
| “Some time ago we commented on the views of His Highness the Agha Khae 
on the present discontent. By a curious coincidence the Agha Khan’s views on the 


question of a Royal Viceroy have been endorsed by Mrs. Annie Besant, as reported by 


a representative of the Madras Mail. © * #* It may be admitted at 
the outset that the prospect of the Prince of the blood-royal possesses a certain fasci- 
nation for the people of India. The bulk of the people of India still believe in some 
halo of glory circling round a King, and no doubt the fndian Princes would highly 
cherish the prospect of having a prince of the blood-royal as the Viceroy. * * * & 
But we are afraid that the practical difficulties are too numerous to allow the alentiam 
of the scheme or to make it even expedient. Is the Royal Viceroy to have 
Supreme power, one may ask, or is his authority to be restricted by ministerial 
interferences? If he is to have supreme power, or, for the matter of that, more 


than the power of a Viceroy, that will not only clash with our new ideal of self-govern: - 
‘ment, but withthe fundamental principles of British constitution, which revolts against 


placing autocratic powers in the hands of a single person, however exalted he may be, 


If he is invested with the present powers of the Viceroy, public opinion would hardly have 


anything like a high opinion about the exalted position of a Royal Prince when they 
find him faithfully carrying out the mandates of the Secretary of State. -The fact is that 
absolutist principles ‘of government have: become now out of date. And whatever 


‘might _ been ou views of the older —— ; the — ani cannot long 
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pull on with any form of goveritiedi which bh stops short of our ideal of swaraj' ag eniinci- 
‘ated by. our Grand Old Man. We now want to rise to the full statuse of our manhood, 
as the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale said, and the new generation i is not pdrticularly enamoured 
of any figurehead. The present. temper of the ‘people will be no more content with a 


Royal Viceroy surrounded by a racial aristocracy, consisting though it be of whites as | 


well as our Princes, than with the present bureaucratic form of government. What is 
wanted is the infusion of a wider spirit of sympathy and broadening the base of adminis- 
tration by alonting the * ere their due control over their own affairs.” . . 


3. The following is from the same 
paper of the roth, February 1907 :== 
*It goés without saying’ that in formulating our aspirations for self-government 


we can count upon enlisting the support and sympathy of all right-minded persons in the 
world, The mioral significance of this sympathy can hardly be over-estimated, and this 
is an asset of no mean value in our favour, which we can utilise in our endeavours to 
work out our destiny. It may be that the Tory Press headed by the Témes still clings 
to its ‘sword’ policy, but we have sympathetic friends in many liberal organs, not only 
of England, but of France. We -have already referred to the sympathetic attitude 
which Le Temps took in regard to our aspirations. We have now another journal of 
‘eminence in France, the Feurnal des Debats, evincing much sympathy for the Indian 
aspirations of eclf-government. 


French sympathy with the een of natives, 


4. ,.The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th Pore 1907, writing 
about the reception accorded to 
Mr. Gokhale at Lahore, says, that one 
‘of the flags carried by the students among the enormous procession wach 
paraded the city on the occasion bore the inscription “India for the Indians.” 

The carriage containing the visitor was dragged by ‘students. Mr. Gokhale 
stood with folded hands, and bowed right and left, ‘while the people showered 
flowers on him at every step. Those who dragged the carriage were mostly 
Hindus, very few of them belonging to the community of Muhammadan 
students. The paper then goes on to say that the enthusiasm prevalent 
on the occasion left no room for doubt that natives, especially Hindus, had 
begun to appreciate the services of their leaders and were moved by a new 
spirit of nationality. The severe sentences passed on the Proprietor and the 
Editor of the Panjabee on the day in question helped to ‘deepen the 


Mr. Gokhale’s visit to Liber: 


‘enthusiasm of the crowd. 


5 ‘The same paper of the 19th Sle 1907 reports that j in his 
: first. lecture - at Lahore the Hon'ble 
3 : Mr. Gokhale: remarked that natives 
wished to make their country a self-governing part of the great British Empire. 
They could ask for self-government as of right, and their ambitions went no 
further. Manga noble-minded and far-seeing Briton was in sympathy with 
them, and were they to put forth their best efforts to gain the end and make 
the sacrifices necessary for the purpose they would be certain to achieve the 
desired. result. In. his second lecture, which dealt with Swadeshism, Mc. Gokhale 
made it clear to all that he was not a supporter of the boycott movement ; and 
there: can be-no doubt that his attitude in the matter is the correct one. 


6. The Nasim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the 16th February 12, 


remarks that. the reception: the local 
public has accorded: .. the: Hon'ble 


_ The same. 


The ome. 


Mr. Gokhale leaves no room for doubt that natives have learnt to honour the 
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47 
servants of the country. The paper adds that Mr. Gokhale’s present tour 


is likely to result in bringing nearer together the two great communities inha~ 


biting the country. Indeed, Providence is busy supplying material for ending 
the Hindu-Muhammadan question. 


II. AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIER. 


y, The Wafadar —* of the.14th February 1907, publishes an open 
letter to the Amir from its Proprietor, 


Muhammad Fazal Din, who, in the 
course of his remarks, advises Habibullah Khan to expand and improve the 
factory at Kabul for the manufacture of munitions of war. 


Adtice to the Amir. 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


8. The Nur-s-A/fshan (Ludhiana), of the 15th February 1907, says that 
the Sikhs of Quetta have submitted a 
memorial to Sir Charles Rivaz praying 
that the management of the Golden Temple at Amritsar may be entrusted to 
the local Khalsa Diwan, After publishing the substance of the memorial, the 
paper urges that the revenues of the temple should be spent on works of 
public utility. It cannot say how far the Government is right in interfering in 
the management of the sacred place, but has the fullest sympathy with the 


The management of the Golden Temple. 


- Quetta Sikhs in their desire for better administration of the affairs of the 


Temple, and urges all Sikhs to make strenuous efforts to bring about the 
desired result. : 


9. The Zia-ul-[slam (Lahore), of the 15th February 1907, remarks 
that the manner in which the Muharram 
is celebrated in India not only clashes 
with the teachings of the Quran, but also helps to lower Islam in the estima- 
tion of noneMuhammadans. It then refers to some of the Muharram doings, 
and says that, among other things, the celebrations throw immoral men and 
women into each other’s company. 


The Mubarram celebrations. 


‘Punjab Government Press, Lahoré46°2-07—16=82—(, L. 
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I.—POLITICS. 
(a)—Foretgn. 


1. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 27th February 
“The white man’s changing prospects.” 1907 :—- 


“1t has become the custom to claim for the white man the entire world and the 
fulness thereof —but the law that the fittest survive is already in operation. And it 
may well be questioned whether the white races are, considering their expensive 
_ standard of living, the fittest to survive. The ability to meet ‘adversities is one of the 
elements in the fitness of arace, and what race is there that has survived so many 
shocks of misfortune as the Indo-Aryan race? How will the Anglo-Saxon, to mention 
only one white race, meet calamities when they have once begun to descend on him? 


If we look deeply into the causes which have placed the coloured races at the 
mercy of the whites, we shall find that the former's inability to evolve a stable law 
and order stands prominent as one. But what do we find to-day? This law and 
order which coloured races could not establish for themselves and for lack of which they 
were left behind are being given them by their enemies. Inter-tribal warfare is being 
abolished and with it goes a great deal of the wastage of human life. Education of 
‘a European type, including the ability to use machinery of the most advanced and 
complicated nature, is being gradually introduced. Not only are coloured peoples 
acquiring the externals of European life—their minds are being filled with theories 
concerning the rights of man, the ultimate equality of races, the need of representative 
Government, and the inherent righteousness of the demand that each community should 
be allowed to govern itself. There is a growing tendency to substitute moral forces 
in the place of brutal ones. Now if the present programme, namely, that outlined in 
the last sentence ever grows seriously—as there is every chance that it will—and along 
side of it, if the unfortunate coloured peoples of to-day continue to make mental, moral 
and material progress, what will ultimately happen to the selfish prejudices of the white 
races? * “% * When the coloured peoples begin seriously to struggle, will 
it be possible for the white races to throw Right, Righteousness, Conscience and 
Humanitarianism.to the winds? There are foolish people who say that they will. But 
if they turn their backs so sinfully against what have hitherto heen the best elements 
in their own history, will they not inevitably degenerate and lose all that keeps them 
above the level of coloured humanity? In the hurly burly of this world’s affairs we 
are somewhat apt to forget how easy it is fora nation or nations to degenerate once 
they have turned their backs on that which is good. And let us, therefore; remember 
that if the white races—in order to maintain their political superiority once definitely 


discard the great principles of Right—their own life will become so rotten as to make 
their rule impossible,” 
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9. ‘The Zribune (Lahore), of the a7th February 1¢07, publishes ‘the © 
“ The fatare of the colour prejudice.” following :— 


‘The phenometion called colour prejudice, that is the prejudice entertained by 


the white man against a fellow human being who happens to differ from him in the colour 


of his skin, is becoming more and more widely felt and understood in lands populated by 
coloured peoples, It has sometimes been asserted by those whose prejudices are deeper 
than their knowledge, that white men being necessarily and eternally superior to all 
-others, Black, Brown and Yellow, tke pl.encmenon of colour prejudice is to be con- 
sidered equally neceesary and eternal, But a yery brief survey of the state of things ag 
it was not so very long ago reveals togne the fact that the prejudice under review is 
a comparatively modern growth * * * Our business to-day is to study 
the “ Future” of this deadly prejudice. It would be wrong to lay the entire blame for 
its existence on the white man—for it is the political weakness of the coloured n.an that 
has greatly contributed to the evolution of this lamentable feeling. But what about the 
future? We have no hesitation in sayigg that there are already coming into existence 
forces whose influence will tend to equalise the different races of the world, irrespective 
of colour, and gradually to destroy the prejudice nnder consideration. First and 
foremost among these forces is the increasing commercialism of the white races. It has 
been said with much truth, and the statement contains a happy prophecy for the future, 
that ‘ East is East, and West is West. But the Merchant makes themone’ * * # 
Finally, colour prejudice, we perceive, is one of thcse necessary evils which the Provi- 
dence that rules byman destiny allows to exist for a higher purpcse. In proportion, fcr 
instance, as the whites and se mi-whites in India hold together out of st lfigh motives, in 
that proportion the non-whites also feel inspired by a natural desire for unity among 
themselves. There al ready are the faint glimmerings of a Pan-Asiatic sentiment all over 
‘our continent. This is the natural result of the rising Pan-European or white sentimeat, 


gee: natural seguit, of which is the colour prejudice which we are. studying. This 


prejudice, then, bag withia it the germs of its ew discomfiture, And let ys 


remember that {ar above all our narrow, and petty ideals where are the broader and nobler } 
id¢als of Providence which we do sot see yet |” 


3. The Vakil thei tke aist _— 1907, remarks that du 
mission of the National Congress con- 
sists in securing self-government for 
India. Mupbammadans, however, will never help in bringing about the above 
result, When a worthless and ungrateful people (Hindus) haye been rendered 
extremely forward and insolent by ithe bestowal-even of a little liberty on 
them, the grant of self-government to this country will be certain to throw — 
them completely off their heads. Mr. Gokhale should, therefore, leave off 
asking Hindus and Muhammad ans to become one, for evena political union 
between the two communities is an impossibility. _ 


An another paragraph also the paper opposes the demand fer the grant 


Self gavernment for India. 


of: self-government to India, and says that the vast majority of the population | 


are sunk in gross ignorance and have no sympathy with the en of the 
Congress. - 

4. The following statement appears in the Ponjahee (Lahore), ‘of 
February 16th, 1907, regarding the pros 
Thy eqee aguinat the Panfahers secution and, sentence awarded en she 
proprietor and editor of the paper ;-— 


‘(We might have erred, but we have erred honestly and sicily, We 
might be punished for giving expressjon to oyr honest convictions, and perchance we 


gt 
might even. have to.lay down our lives in the service of mother Bharat, One thing we 
are sure of, however, and. the thought of it is most encouraging. It is that though we 
might be prevented fora time, or for ever as the case might be (everything is hidded 
in the womb of futurity), the Panjabee will live and contioue to do its work, We are 
to-day in the firing line, and the next moment we might drop down, but our reserves at 
our back are ready to step into our places the instant they are empty. The Panjabee 
cannot be silenced by presecution, persecution and conviction. It can be silenced only 
by an executive order suppressing | it, and abolishing, liberty of free speech and press ; 
and that the Government has power to do any time they like.” 


5- The Zriéune (Lahore), of the 16th February 1607, publishes the 
The same. following’ — 


“The judgment in the Panjabee case has been pronounced. ‘It is for the 
proprietor, L. Jaswant Rai, that of two years’ rigorous imprisonment anda fine of 
Rs. 1,000,.or in default six months’ further rigorous imprisonment, and for the editor, 
Mr. Athavale, six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200, or in default of 


payment of fine a fucther imprisonment of three months. 
i 


“ The case was tried by Mr. Mant, Deputy Commnitittesen, Lahore, and we are 
bound to admit that the accused had in every way a fair and patient trial. But we cans 
not congratulate either the Government or the accused on the attitude adopted by thent 
with reference to this case, which hardly reflects credit on their judgment and discretion: 
. The prosecution ought never to have been started. The ostensible object of Govern- 
ment was to punish persons who they allege were fomenting race hatred by publishing 
a false and fictitious account of an incident which never occurred and which referred. to 
the fact that an Indian had been done to death by a European officer. The publication 
of a false case foments no greater race hatred than that of a true one, and so long as the 
number of bend fide cases where Indians receive violence at the hands of Europeans 
continue to be as frequent as they are at present, the alleged race hatred will continue 


to be caused and the publication by a newspaper of an exaggerated or even a false case. ’ 


will hardly make a perceptible difference one way or the other. 


* It ought to be recollected that the government of the country is in the bende of 
responsible men of talent and experience who not only have a full knowledge of the 
various issues involved, but are expected to exercise judgment and discretion in their 
administrative acts and to repress their personal feelings where to do otlierwise would 
be productive of mare harm than good.- What possible ‘good: will be attained -by the 
punishment of these young men who for aught we know may not be free agents ? And 
then again the punishment of these young men will not do away with the evil which is 
at the bottom of this case, the frequent assault of Indians by Europeans. And further 
the Government ought to consider whether the campaign of prosecutions which has 
been going on for the past four years has done them any good. Has it tended to pro- 
mote better. feelings, or to repress discontent and dissatisfaction, and whether it has not 
aggravated the tension of feeling | between the two races. : ‘ 


“ But if the Government has shown an absence of discretion, sO > unhappily have 
the accused. We are given to understand that both the proprietor and the editor of 
the Panjabee are young men, enthusiastic and zealous to serve their country even to 
the extent-of becoming martyrs for it... But when we. find Mr. ii ae the learned 
counsel for ane, of the accused, the. proprietor.of the paper, stating ‘I\do not justify the 


article, nor allege that Mr. Spencer committed the murder,’ and again: ‘I am not: going. 


in any way, to justify that Mr. Spencer was the man who killed the deceased,'. we 
venture to think that the line of defence put forward bythe accused would have. been 
very different had a counsel of the experience of-Mr. Kirkpatrick been consulted from 


the outset or the advice . .taken- of ‘old ‘and cleay-headed and sober-minded. friends, , . Had. 


this been done the closing scene of this drama might have been avoided. . The young 
ten will now:have reason to ponder as to whether they acted wisely. in |relying,on the 
advice of persons who have done more to feed ‘their vanity than to —_ their: interests. 
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salale As regarde the sentence we must say i it does not err.on the side of leniency ; 
indeed by even a good many who have no sym pathy with the attitude adopted by the 


| accused in this. case it is considered and will be considered to be unduly ‘severe. 
An appeal ‘is sure to ‘be ‘filed. The “Government having vindicated itself we would 


earnestly appeal to it to consider whether the sentence inflicted 3 is necessary to justify 
the.ead in view.” 


6. The tolldetin annie in the same paper of the arst Febroay 
pr ae 1907 == 
pes 3§b | : 


«Commenting. on ‘ite blot case, - the Advocate, of India prennarey : 
‘Granted the wisdom of such prosecutions, the gentlemen have got their deserts. Their 
crime was particularly odious one as religious sentiment was played upon. The native 
papers of Bengal, | Deccan and in some cases of the Punjab have never been conspicuous 
for sentiments of loyalty, and of late under peculiar influences many of them have been 
violently seditious as they well could be. This has been particularly the case with oné 
or two Calcutta pridts which have thrown all discretion to the winds and have had fuil 
fling against the Government and everything British. It says much for our imputability 
and our confidence in the good-will of Indian people generally that these scribes have 
been allowed.to squirt, their venom undisturbed. The . disease generally cures 
itself if left alone, but at the same time it is obvious..that. the brake most be applied 
somewhere. Their abuse of Government can as a rule be treated with silent contempt, 
but when, as in the case of the Panjades, there is deliberate attempt to play upon 
religious susceptibilities by publication of false stories, the time has. arrived in: the 
interests of the people themselves much more than of the Government for action. 
* © ®  . Ia such-cases, where the Government prosecutions take. place, it is 
Goubtful whether the imprisonment of guilty parties has a restraining effect. Law 
directs that fine may be imposed, and this isa form of punishment more calculated to 
give pause to sedition-monger than any other kind of penalty. There should be ne 
alternative imprisonment, the fine should be realized on the property of guilty party or 


patties, There would be no martyrdom and no profits, and when the last element is 


removed from the traffic the energies of these who now fatten on it would be turned 
to other and we trust more usefal. pyrposes. © 


7, The following is from the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of March 
The mwa aa 22nd, 1907 :— 


“We sianaealy sympathise with our contempotary the Panfabee in its painful 
affiction. Even admitting the justice of the application of section 153 A in this 
case, which is as yet a matter to be decided by the Appellate Court, the. seftence, 
in opr opinion, is too severe, inasmuch as the full scope of the section has been 
employed i in the conviction. The following is an estimate of the expediency of the 
Prosecution according to the Bengalee:- _ | ‘ 


© Weenie 
a 


‘Tf the object of punishment be to act as a deterrent, it has been defeated j jh 
this case. Indeed, something worse ‘has happened. So far from the punishinent 
operating as a deterrent, the popular ovation, with which it has been followed, will serve 
as an‘incentive to’ others to fellow the samie path of courageous outspokenness with the 
ehke' which is inseparable from it. From ‘the point of view of the Government, tio 
graver‘blander ‘could ‘have: been committed. From the popular point of view, the 
prosecution and the conviction were a-God-send. What fifty years of teaching end 
preaching could not have achieved, the prosecution and conviction will accomplish in 
atimulating the pablic life of the Punjab, and the fact bas a erie ere in » the se gg 
which our rulers will roe te vealines = 


J 


$3 
* @. "The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore); of the ‘21st Febniaty 1907, says 


xo" 


™ 3a | that the very severe ponishment in- 


| | flicted on the editor and the proprietor 

of the Panjabee has sent a wave of sympathy for the accused from gne.end 
of the country to the other, And this sympathy is not wholly misplaced. 
' This is the first time in which such a heavy sentence has been passed on the 
"proprietor of a newspaper; and the event ‘has caused feelings of pain and 
regret even inthe Anglo-Indian Press. The Zespirve of Calcutta is perfectly 
right in saying that, so far from having a deterrent effect, punishments like 
those inflicted on the accused widen the gulf between the rulers and the ruled 
‘and raise the party punished i in the estimation of the public. * 


9. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 34th February 1907, cinnat 

ah refrain from remarking that the accused 
are considered innocent by the public 

of Lahore, and that the sentences passed on them have created more. ill-will 


i ‘between the rulers and the ruled than the incsiminating article had done. The 
paper also refers to the alleged ‘iil-teeatment: of the accused at the Lahore jail, 
and calls upon the Inspector-General of Prisons, to take serious notice of the 
—- of the Darogha of the jail, 


— The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 16th Febru- 
a ) , ‘ace 190] °=— 


hth “The arrival of the Hon’ble Gopat Krishna Gokhale, C.I. E., eee the entire 
‘Indian ‘populace of Lahore into the delirium of enthusiasm and welcome for the. honoured 
‘guest.’ The train conveying Mr. Gokhale ‘steamed into the railway yard punctually at 
the scheduled time, and drew up at the usual platform. The scene at the station simply 
‘beggars all description. Outside the station Mr; Gokhale met with a perfect ovation 
the like of which was accorded only twice by the citizens of Lahore. After some time 
‘a grand procession was formed, with bands playing, banners flying, and ctowds becom- 
ing hoarse by wild cheering. The horses were tnyoked and the young men of the city 
insisted on dragging the carriage notwithstanding repeated entreaties to the contrary. 
The procession took the route originally chalked out. In many places arches were 
erected picked out with golden letters of ‘Welcome to Mr. Gokhale.’ All the under- 
graduates of Lahore clad in their different colours took part im the procession. Several 
shops and houses ¢n route were gaily decorated with multi-coloured flags and bunting, as 


‘well ds illuminated. On both sides of the streets white card- boards with *‘ Welcome to. 


the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale,’ ‘Hail Mr. Gokhale,’ and other devices were 
profusely displayed. Chemical gas-lights were erected at equal distances on both sides 
of the route. Cries of ‘Bande Mataram? “Mr. Gokhale ki Jaya,’ ‘ Bharat Mata ki 
Jaya,’ ‘Swadesh Vastu ki Jaya,” ‘Lala Lajpat Rai ki Jaya,’ and * Panjabee ki Jaya,’ 
continuously rent the air throughout the procession, and were taken up and carried from 
oneend to the other. And what effect this must have created can be more easily imagined 
than described, for the procession. which originally extended ever a douple of furlongs 


was being continually swelled by fresh additions at every stage, and at fast became 


‘simply unwieldy. Mr.. Gokhale took more than three hours to reach his destination— 
Lala Lajpat Rai s residence—where he arrived after 8-go p.m. Here Mr. Gokhale 
stood ep and in a few. simple and touching words thanked the public for their ttindpess:” 


a Whe The Tribune (Lahore), of the. agth F february 1907, reports that 
The ame | under the auspices. of the Indian Asso- 
rie dation the: Honourable )ie,’ Gopal 


‘Krishna Gokhale delivered his‘first leeture in Lahore on the r6th — 
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‘at 4:30 Pim. in the Town Hall ‘quadrangle. “The ‘subject ‘of the lecture was 
- « The Political-Problem.” Mr. Gokhale first drew the attention of his audience 
td ane spirit of discontent that ‘is at present prevalent in India, and remarked—- 


"If some person of the bygone ages were to come back to India and to see the | 
events as they are drifting at present what will be his first impression? He will’ note 
‘thé amount of ‘discontent that *ekists and which is gathéring in volume.” He will think : 
of this discontént and will be surprised to find so. He would wonder whi these people- 
‘are discontented. Peace is established ‘in the land, higher administrative standards 
‘have been introduced, religious toleration prevails such as never was ‘in the history of 
‘India, the State recognises dutiés® towards ‘the people. When famine overtakes the 
land, which is now pretty often, the State undertakes relief measures ; education is 
actively being imparted which in former ages was not much. That all this is done is 
‘practically true. -Justice,' om the whole, is fair, though costly as between Indian and 
an. Indian, but when it comes to between a European and an Indian that is of course 
another. -matter., .Though. costly on the whole it is fair. How is it theti that the 
people. are discontented will ask that new comer in his mind, and that is the ques- 
tion which Europeans generally ask. They are satisfied with their present position and 
they expect us also to be satisfied. * * ® © When British rule began, over 
a greater part of India there was a relief, though Sikhs and Maharattas were not happy, 
they being the last in power and till very lately. The early statesmen who framed the 
destiny of India were men of broad views. They knew’and: realised that. the; British 
rule was to be based on the confidence and affection of the people, The laws that they 
“framed which determined the aim and the character of the Government were broad and 
statesmanlike. The aim was to bring about the welfare of the people and to see that 
there was a perfect equality between race and race. The policy was embodied in an 
-Act of. Parliament in which it is:distinctly stated that there will be no distinction of class, 
colour or creed. * * + aa * But these laws were not 
-enforced at once. A new kind of machinery was built up which gradually was to give 
- effect. to these laws. I therefore do not complain of any inequality that. existed in the 
-beginning. About half a century back the Universities began their work. Western 
ideas, Western ways of thought and principles were introduced in this country, Then 
came the time to redeem the pledges that were given before and embodied ia the Pro- 
-clamation of the late Queen. About 25 years back a Viceroy who understood what 
was due to righteousness began to reconstruct the foundation of British rule in India, 
Lord Ripon took a small step in the direction of making that equality a reality 
and not a mere pious-wish and declaration. Subsequent rulers did not care to follow 
-in that direction : not only no further advance has been made, but actual attempts have 
been made at repression. It is therefore that discontent not only exists, but gathers 
force from day to day. In theory we are members of:the Empire, but what in practice? 
We are shut out from all posts of trust and confidence. Even military classes. are kept: 
out of positions of. trust. What career is opentothem? They are like mereenary 
soldiers. The manhood of the nation is being crushed out of us and the whole people 
‘ate disarmed; That is in India. If you goto acolony, you are treated as if you are 
beyond the pale of civilisation. You are not allowed to walk on footpaths, to travel in 
first class carriages because we have no franchis: in our own country (shame).” 


\ 


3 Mr, Gokhale then pointed out that the remedy for the existing evils was 

‘ self-government for Indians as members of the Empire.’ He acknowledged 
. that the difficulty of the problem lay in the divisions existing between Hindus 
‘and Muhammadans, and between the various castes of Hindus, He urged his 
hearers to sink their common differences and to unite for the welfare of their 
et His concluding remarks were-— : sae 


¢ Bring about union among vontpell and close: yourranks. Discipline and sacrifice 
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55 
are willing,to devote theselres to the cause pf the country and are regdy to fight for it 
and die for it, then all is done. These men will be able to turn the face of the country 
within @ generation, If you young men are prepared to face all these difficulties and 
realize what responsibilities dévolve upon you and what is expected of you, then | am 
confident that better days are in store for us. If some of us will catch a glimpse of 


tike chaff: befere a wind. - If we shall march with discipline and with full confidence 
in the providence of God then this our land, the sacred land of our ancestors, where 
Rishies chanted and had their abode, will find its due place in the nations of the world, 


49. The Paisa Akhtar (Lahore), of the. aand February 1907, remarks 
that the valuable sentiments. ‘express- 
| ‘ed by the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale in his 
recent lectures at Lahore are deserving of being laid to heart by - his fellow- 
countrymes. They shculd make the people think, every moment -of theis 
lives, of rescuing India out of the abyss of degradation and adversity into which 
she has fallen, for the alone can she hope to see better days. After remarking 
that the only way for Punjabis, whose lukewarmness in the ‘Congress 
cause for several years past has been a source of shame to this Province, 
“not to lose the respect of their fellow-countrymen in other provinces, is to act 
upon the above suggestion, the paper endorses Mr. Gokhale’s remark that 
Government officials derive their present strength from the people’ & weakness, 
ane exhorts natives to close their ranks and follow a policy of give and take, 


13. The Tribune (Lahore), of the atst. February 19°), publishes the 
Ma. Gabbale ot Asnritent, , following telegram :-- 
Amritsar, February 19th. 


The same. 


«¢ The Honourable Mr. Gokhale on arrival this morning received an unparalleled 
pvation. At the Railway Station platform there was a regular sea of human faces. 
The recognized leaders of the Hindu, Musalman, Sikh and Christian communities were 
present. Officials and non-cfiicials both attended, and every one of consequence was 
present. * *  * A procession of 290 carriages preceded by the stydents of all 
schools presented a picturesque appearance. Thousands turned out of the city. 
Commercial Amritsar was everywhere in evidence. The stadents dragged 
Mr. Gokhale’s carriage through the deeply muddy streets. The streets wore a gala 
appearance; houses and shops were decorated with shawls, phulkaries; windows and 
balconies were packed. The Hall Bazar, Katra Ahluwalia. Karmonkideorhi were 
eupethly decorated. Bands were played by the citizens. Attar, rose water, carda- 
mums, flowers were profusely showered. Sweetmeats were distributed freely. The 
merchants presented shawls and trays. In the Golden Temple the ladies sang from 
the windows. A miore spontaneous, and enthusiastic magnificent reception has never 
heen offered here. Amritsar with tremendous potentialities excelled itself in honouring 
Mr. Gokhale. Special credit is due to the students of the Khalsa College, Hindu Sabhe, 
Govecoment Islamia schools, and others. Thousands of mottoes lined the streets.” 

\ 
[I-~AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. — 


14. The Curzon Gaseitte (Delhi), of the 24rd February 1907, 


Thaetionit's set. of his own accord or at the instance ‘of 
the Foreign Office, to receive an address from the Muhammadans of Cateutta. 
His Majesty could have easily spared an hour.or two for the ue 
and his ‘in¢onsiderate tréatment of- his’ co-religionists in the ness aon Ae 
greatly disappointed the Prophet’s followers in the bic mali 


finds 


that vision and glory which we strive to attain all difficulties in our path will. go away - 


fault with the Amir for having declined, . 
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15. The same paper of the 1sth February 1¢07 Says that it was art 
invention on the part of some bigoted 
Hindus that.certain Maulvies of Delhi 
had proposed to the Amir to sacrifice 100 cows.in his h onour on the recent 
Bakr Id day. After remarking that as Habibulla Khan is not their religious 
head, Indian Muhammadans are not bound to accept his views in the matter 
of sacrificing cows. It is, neverthe less, a fact that they do not kill cows. just 
to spite Hindus. 


The same. 


16. The 7ritbune (Lahore), of the 


‘a7th February 1907, publishes the 
following : — 


The same. 


ee His Majesty the Amir has deservedly won his way into the hearts of the Indian 
prople. Indeed, the Amir’s visit has been productive of good in more ways than one, 
It has done a good deal to promote good feelings between the two great communities 
that inhabit India and has tended to place inter-racial relations on a more cordial and 
satisfactory footing. _But perhaps the most remarkable demonstration of this new 
feeling was given at Rawalpindi a few days ago, where a public meeting was held at 
the Bande M ataram Hall. The meeting was convened and attended by the resses 
and the leading publice men of Rawal; indi, and was indeed an unique demonstration. 
The object of the meeting was to take advantage of the example set by His Majesty the 
Amir Habibulla Khan and to utilise this opportunity to form a closer union between 
the different sections of the Indian nation. Speeches describing the necessity and 
advantages of the union between the different communities were made by the leading 
Citizens of Rawalpindi. The chairman then made a speech in which he insisted on the 
necessity of commemorating the auspicious occasion of the Amir’s visit by founding a 
Hindu-Muhammadan National Hall.to be calle‘ after His Majesty the King of Kabul’s 
name as the Amir Habibulla National Hall. It is gratifying to see that subscriptions to 
the amount of Rs. 3,000 were voluntarily offered on the spot. Indeed the signs of 
the times are very hopeful. We have already referred to how Mr. Gokhale has succeed- 
ed by his recent visit to Lucknow, Aligarh, and we must now add our own city, in 
storming the strongholds of Muhammadan isolatism ; and it is not too much to hope that 
what with the noble example of the Amir and what with Mr. ro. s visit this feeling 
of solidarity will grow more and more among the two races.” 


INI.—NATIVE STATES. 


17. The Khatr-Khawah-t-Mule (Kapurthala), for January 1907, 


neers finds fault with Native Chiefs for their 
Native Chiefs. 

indifference to affairs of State and 

for preferring pleasure to redressing the grievances of their subjects. It also 


condemns them for patronising foreiga-made goods in preference to indigenous 
manufactures. 


18, The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 24th Febru ary 1907, says that 


Patiala afais. | the zamindars of Patiala are very eager 


for the enforcement of the Land Aliena- 
tion Act in their State also. Several hundreds of them have recently sub- 


mitted a memorial to their Settlement Commissioner on the subject, and it is 
to be hoped that Major Popham Young will forward the same to the Council of 
Regency with a strong recommendation, and that the Council will give the 
matter their most serious consideration. If agricultural’ land in’ the State 


continues to pass into the hands of money-lenders at the present rate, the 
zamindars will soon have none. 


$7. 
ae -VIL=—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
| (e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


19. The reaecelh (Karmabad), of the 8th February 1907, publishes 


The Indian peasantry. an article depicting the wretched conditiofr 


of the peasantry and condemning the 
land legislation of the Local Government. The article is in the form of a me- 


morial from the rats in the Punjab to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General. The memorialists beg to represent to the head of the administration 
im this country that the spread of plague in the land is ascribable not to 
them but to the peasantry, The half-starved Indian agriculturists, who 
number crores, have not clothes to protect themselves against heat and cold, 
and do not know what it is to have a full meal. Their houses are extremely 
small and dark, while they cannot spare time to have baths. On their advent 


into this world their bodies are washed by midwives, and on their exit out of — 


it this office is performed by Mullas or Brahmins : these are the only two. oc- 


casions in which their bodies come into contact with water. If taken ill they .. 


can obtain no medicine. If they are fortunate enough to procure clothes or 
food, the former are extremely dirty, and the latter highly indigestible and un- 
wholesome. It is the stench given out by the narrow and dark houses, dirty 
bodies and stinking clothes of the peasantry which vitiate the air, breed the 
plague germs, and spread the epidemic in the country. To make matters worse, 
the wretches in question number as much as _ twenty or twenty-two crores, and 
their enormous population constitutes a great menace to the land. 


The memorialists venture even to make the assertion that those of them 
who have the misfortune to live in the houses of the ill-starved peasantry are 
rendered senseless owing to the filthy condition of these tenements, and that 
the doctors, out of partiality for their fellow-men, abstain from finding fault with 
the agriculturists and take advantage of the above unconsciousness to accuse 
the memorialists of being the harbingers of the plague. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is the poverty, starvation and deaths for want of medicine among 
the section of the population in question which are at the root of the evil. 
That this is so should be evident from the fact that whenever there is an out- 
break of plague in the country it is mostly the tillers of the soil who fall victims. 
to it, and that also in spite of their breathing pure air and doing works. 
requiring physical exertion. An analysis of the deaths from the epidemic for 
the last ten years will show that 99 per cent. thereof are accounted by the 
peasantry. 

The memorialtsts are exceedingly thankful to the Punjab Government 
for having discovered the true state of affairs. This is evident from the fact 
that since its investiture with legislative powers it has been enacting laws and 
regulations calculated to make the pestilence-breeding peasantry leave off 
agriculture and take to other professions, thereby getting rid of the filth and 
dirt surrounding them night and day, and leading to the putting down of the 
plague. Or the said laws may lead toa section of zamindars and cultivators 
shaking the dust of India off their feet, those not emigrating dying from 
poverty and starvation and thereby killing off the plague germs. If the laws. 
aforesaid continue to remain in force the plague will have been stamped out 
im the Punjab ina very short time. The epidemic is not, however, confined to 
this province and has been working havoc in all parts of India. The zamine 
dars and culivators alone cannot, therefore, banish the disease: from’ the land. 
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The memorialists, therefore, most humbly pray that the laws, ¢.¢., the Transport 
Act, the Chos Act, the Minor Canals Act, the Canal Colonies Act, &c., &c., 
passed by the Punjab Government may be enforced in the whole of India, so 
that the peasantry throughout the country may, by dying or emigrating to 


foreign lands, help in the stamping out of the plague and averting a dire 
calamity from the country. 


(h)\— Miscellaneous. 

:o. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 13th February 1907, 
says that the public cannot feel 
eer a ee er ee sufficiently thankful for the valuable 
wotk the local Lady Aijtchison Hospital has been doing in the 
matter of affording relief to thousands of poor women and _ children 
suffering from illness. Since a few days, however, a _ small board 
bearing the following inscription has been visible over the entrance facing the 
gate of the Lady Lyall Home :—“ The hospital remains open from 8 to 11 
A M. every day, except on Sundays, and annas 2 will be charged from every 
patient for the first ticket.” The notice has surprised the public and they are 
asking what occasion there is for closing the hospital on Sundays, when one is 
not taken ill at a fixed hour, let alone a stated day, and when other hospitals 
are kept open night andday. The public aiso object to the recovery of annas 
2 per ticket, for the reason that it is mostly poor women who go to the 
hospital for treatment, Someof them cannot afford to pay even 2 annas ; 
and it is, therefore, advisable that the condition should be dore away with. 

Destituie patients should at least be exempted from its operation. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAR, 


Received up to 9th March 1907. 


I.—POLITICS. 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Watan (Lahore), of the 1st March 1907, end eavours to prove 
that the Hedjaz Railway is no bubble, 
and that the money collected in its 
aid in India and other countries is actually spent on its construction. 


The Hedjaz Railway. 


(6) —Home. 


a. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 2and February 1907, publishes an 
article from the pen of a Barrister-at- 
Law, who endeavours to prove that the 
British did not conquer, and can never retain, India with the sword. He 
also finds fault with the London Zimes and other newspapers of its ilk for 
making statements to the contrary on all possible occasions. Is it fair or 
manly, he asks, to tell the disarmed natives that they will be kept under 
British rule with the aid of the sword? It is a source of regret to him that 
such words should be uttered by members of a nation, the numerous acts 
of justice done by which adorn the pages of the world’s history, and which 
spent crores of rupees and sacrificed hundreds of lives in putting down slavery.: 

After remarking that one nation cannot keep another under its sway for a 
long time with the sword, the writer advises Britons to be always fair and just 
in their treatment of natives. 


British rule in Iedia. 


3. The same paper says that at a certain meeting held at London 

on the 15th idem’ Lord Curzon is 

reported to have stated that the British 

had rescued India from the grip of frequent famines. The statement is so 

absurd on the face of it that it is scarcely necessary to try to expose its. 

hollowness. The truth lies quite the other way. Brirish rule, steamships 

and railways have so changed the economic condition of India that famines 

have become more frequent in the country than was the case in pre-British 

days. Nevertheless, it is not perhaps fair to charge the British Government 

with being the direct cause of the chang®; which is apparently. enqetvanie te free. 
hsp . 


British rule and famines. 
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=% | 4. The Punjab Times and Frontier News (Rawalpindi), of the 6th 


Fhe tal spirit in India. March 1907, publishes the following :— 


“ We cannot be sure whether Mr. Gokhale or his friends can successfully check 
the new spirit which is flooding the whole of India just at present. The recent conviction 
of the fanjatbee has given a push forward to it, and where and when it will end no cne 
knows. The leaders of this new spirit are Messrs. Tilak, Pal, Khaparde, and we were 
almost going to name Mr. Lajpat Rai. There are many powerful organs of the new 
Party of which the Bande Mataram andthe Panjabee are the chief, not to mention 
the Marhatia. The birth o the new spirit is in a sense a natural development. Fot 
the last quarter of a century or perhaps more we have been agitating for our rights 
and privileges not only as British. subjects but even as men, but the results have not 
been so satisfactory as was anticipated:in the beginning. This was one of the causes 
of the birth of the new spirit. The other important cause was the recent partition of 
Bengal. Not that it affected the whole of India, but the whole of India was shaken to 
its foundation because a principle was involved in the partition of Bengal, because it 
showed how very callous our rulers could be as regards our grievances. he partition 
was effected in an underhand manner,—almost in an illegal way, and it was also effected 
against the direct wishes of the people,—wishes which were expressed in different 
manners in different times. But the authorities did not seem to care two straws for the 
feelings of the people. Even‘ the people were disappointed in the Parliament. Tim-s 
without number the question was broached in that august assembly at whcse hands 
the destiny of India lies, but every time it has met with the same result. A number of 
our countrymen, most of whom were sincere to the backbone, got disgusted with what 
they termed as the mendicant policy of our Congressists. But as yet no new party had 
been formed. The Extremist party owes its birth as much to the disappointment which 
they received at the hands of the Government as to the utter callousness of our own 
political leaders to recognise a spirit of independence in the younger generations of our 
countrymen. Our political leaders have been very patient with thé Government as well 
as with the Liberal party in Parliament, but yet they were found wanting in patience 
when they had to deal with those who were not a whit less sincere than they them- 
selves,—on the contrary who were fired with a zeal of patriotism which was much greater 
in force and intensity than that of the older generations of their countrymen. But this 
the moderate leaders tried to ignore They wanted to introduce a little popular element 
in the Government of their country, and yet it was they who fought shy of any attemp} 
at taking the people into their confidence or consulting wih the younger leaders in 
the a | | 


“Thus the new party came into existence. * : a: * The Gov- 
eriiment may undo the partition. It may even go so far as to consult the represen- 
tatives of the people in affairs of state, but yet the feeling will remain,—so long 
as, the people do not get entire control over the affairs of their country—or in other 
words,—until they get self-government. 


, 


“The new spirit has spread all over India, and its votaries can be counted by 
tens of thousands, if not millions» The Government should try to meet it half way 
as. it has- recognised it already.’ 


5. The. Public Magasine (Amritsar), of the a5th February 1907, 


, | remarks that Mr..Gokhale’s recent tour 
Mr. Gohhale’s recent tour. 


Ser : _has-had the effect of creating feelings of 
genuine : patriotism ameng all sections of the population. He has made the 
native public realise the necessity for political agitation, and has prompted 
every son of India to interest himself in things going on around him, and 


63 


wealige and discharge his duties as a citizen of this country. - The people have 

-heard .the story of their political degradation from the lips of an extremely 
able man, and if they take practical steps to remedy the evil a new India 
will arise in the short space of ten years.. No power on earth will then be 
able to keep the people of this country out of their legitimate rights. . The 
paper coneludes by remarking that the tour has stimulated political aster 
in the Punjab. 


6. The Vaksl (Amritsar), of the 4th March 1907, says that it is highly 
i , necessary that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
should clearly explain his attitude in 
regard to the Hindu-Mubammadan question. In all his lectures on the subject 
he has taken pains to point out that a union between the followers of Islam 
atid Hinduism will be tothe advantage of the former. The reasons adduced 
_ by him in support of this assertion are that, unlike Hindus, Musalmans are a 
united commurity, and that the Pan-lslamic movement has brightened their 
future prospects. His references to Pan-Islamism cannot, however, be con- 
demned too strongly, for the reason that. Europeans, including some British 
and Anglo-Indian statesmen, already regard the movement with suspicion. 
If Mr. Gokhale looks on the two great communities inhabiting the country 
with an equal eye, what does he mean by harping on Pan-Islamism, which is 
tantamount to representing Muhammadans to Government as a dangerous 
people ? His conduct in the matter leaves no room for doubt that he cannct 
forget the political past of India and is inimically disposed towards ‘the 
Prophet's followers. Asto his statement that, unlike Hindus, Musalmans are 
a united people, he has either deliberately overlooked the truth or is ignorant 
of the real facts, which, however, a well-informed politician like him can hardly 
be. At any rate, quite the reverse is the case and itis nothing short of mis- 
leading Muhammadans to tell them that they can benefit themselves by. 
joining Hindus in a political agitation of doubtful utility. The paper then 
goes on to say that the latter wish the former ill, and that their political 
aspirations clash with the national interests of the followers of Islam, 


9. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 4th March 1907, suggests 
that the falling off in the revenues of 
India to be caused by the proposed 
abolition of the opium trade with China should be made good by reducing the 
military expenditure of the country. The burden of taxation on the people is. 
already so heavy that the least addition to it will be certain to break their back, 


India’s opium trade with China, 


8. Writing about the conviction of the editor and the proprietor of the 
Panjabee, the Hindustan (Lahore),' of 
| the 22nd February 1907, says ‘that on 
leaving the train at Lahore Mr. Gokhale expressed a desire to see. Lala 
Jaswant Rai and Mr. Athavale. They met him in the Anarkali bazar, when 
_Mr.. Gokhale cordially shook hands with, and showered flowers on them. 
The students among the procession made the accused sit in the carriage 
occupied by Mr. Gokhale and raised shouts of ‘* Lala Jaswant Rat ki jal i” 


Mr, Athavale ki jai !” and “ * Pangabee ki j jal a 


“ The cose against the Panjabee. 
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9. ‘The following is from the Punjab “Times ‘and: ieailathes News: 
‘tha wea (Rawalpindi), of the 6th March 1907 +» 


“The Panjabee case has created quite a sensation in India. The Calentta wits 
have already opened a fund for the defence of the Panjadee, and the people of other -pro« 
yinces .have also expressed their sympathy in various ways. But it was not expected, 
however, that it would create quite another sort of sensation in England within so short 
a time of the passing of the sentence, which, by the way, has been rightly styled by 
the Bengalee as little short of monstrous. The other day Mr. Anstruther Gray, a member 
cf Parliament, enquired of Mr. Morley whether the Government intended taking any 
action with regard to the ‘Native demonstration’ in Lahore. *There was a demon- 
stration in Lahore whatever might the Civil and Military Gasette have to say about it. 
But the demonstration was not of that sort which a Government. can take any exception 
at. It was mot ‘a new departure after the Mutiny.’ The demonstrations made after 
the release ot Surendra Nath Bannerjee in 1883, after the conviction of Tilak, during the 
trial of Damoder Chapekar, were not looked with ill-favour by the Government,—at least 
the Goverament did not show its displeasure. And we doubt not that in this case also 

the Government will not act in a way which would show that it has not its head in its 
proper place. But this shows the ignorance of those at whose hands the destiny of 
India lies. Even Mr. Morley unblushingly declared that there is no general unrest in 
India. We do not know what may be the definition of general unrest in the dictionary 
of Mr. Morley. But this much we know that India has not been more discontented than 
at present. There have been various causes,—the ‘ Panjabee’ case and the monstrous 
sentence passed upon its conductors being one. No wonder the Extremist party. have 
declared that they would have nothing to do with the members of Parliament whose 
ignorance about things Indian are somewhat startling.” 


10. The Akhbar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the 4th March 1907, says that the 
Pioneer refers to a deplorable instance 
| of misguided sympathy for the accused. - 
Certain persons, whose identity is unknown, have circulated the following : 
notice headed ‘Golden Bengal” in the. neighbourhood of Allahabad :-— 
“Indians! consider the injustice done to the ‘Panjabee’ Indians! Strike 
for independence. Arm yourselves and form yourselves into battalions. Form 
secret societies and act like the Russian revolutionists at- first, Everything- 
will be forthcoming. Enough of arms in your country ; seize them and drive 
the tyrants out of the soil of India, Bande Mataram!/” -No patriotic and 
far-seeing educated Indian, adds the Akhbar-t-’-Am, could have penned and 
issued a proclamation like the above. It,is undoubtedly the work of a native 
who may be said to be an enemy of his country, as it cannot induce Governs 
ment to pardon the editor and the proprietor of the Panjabee. Indeed, 
it is likely to do the accused more harm than good, and they should have 
nothing to do with false friends like the writer of it. The paper further 
remarks that Lala Jaswant Rai and Mr. Athavale are not to blame for this 
notice and'that they should not be punished for the foolish acts committed 
by others. It also calls upon soverament to trace and severely punish the 
weiter of the document, : 


The same. 


an ‘The Vakil (Amritsar), ‘of the yth March 1907, writing on the 
‘ same subject, says that no thoughtful 

Tie same, : | 
| | | Person can help regretting the mad 
conduct of Bengali young men in issuing the notice in question. The sedi 


_ tious document, it adds, leaves. ‘no room for doubt as to the character of ‘the 
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aspirations of the revolutionary party in India. After referring to the physical 
cowardice of the Bengalis, the paper remarks that if the Arms Act: were 
repealed the ungrateful people (Hindus), who immediately forget the great 
obligation under which they are to Government and come to hand-grips with 
the authorities over trifles, would be certain to make the preservation of peace 
in the country an impossibility. 


12, The following appears in the Panjabee (Lahore), of the oth 
March 1907 :— 


Discontent in India. 


“Let the bureaucrat remember that the awakening of India was inevitable and 
perhaps under ccnditions of harsher foreign rule it would have come quicker. But come 
it has, and at the stage which things have reached; now prosecutions and ‘persecutions 
will but add fuel to the coming conflagration. Weare * * * indebted toa 
Frenchman for the clearest statement of the case from this point of view. Writes 
M, Piriou: ‘Infinitely worse is the misunderstanding when the sojourner (in India) is an 
English official, With noteworthy exceptions this is a class incapable of sympathy for 
the country. One would have thought it was the duty of a foreign administrator to seek 
the society of those he governs .....0n the contrary, the administrator remains haughty 
and hidden, a god upon a pedestal, who governs from afar.’ A god upon a pedestsl—this 
is the exact picture ard description of tie bureaucrat in India, But the country is grow- 
ing sceptical and refuses to worship any such god or godling. Besides, the god, in spite 
of his pedestal, has lately betrayed many non-divine and somewhat human propensities 
owing to which the country’s faith Was received many rude shocks. The little god’s 
best wisdom henceforth consists in coming down as soon as possible and recognisiny 
that the people of India, in spite of their unfortunate skin, are human and must have 


human rights, or their discontent will grow keener.” 


I1.—AFGHANISTAN AND Fase Saou: 


13. The Passa Akhbar (Lahore), of the and March 1907, remarks 
that the boundaries of the British 
Empire in India are conterminous with 
those of the Afghan kingdom for hundreds of miles, and that the friendship. 
existing between the Kabul Darbar and the. British Government is the 
strongest guarantee against a foreign invasion of this country. The editor 
then refers tothe Amir’s visit, and says that His Majesty’s kingly virtues and 
condescending manners have won him the hearts of the entire population of 
Incia, It also praises the Government for having accorded Habibulla Khan 
a right royal reception, which has highly pleased both Hindus and Muhamma- 
cms, 

44. The same paper, of the 6th March 1907, publishes a cartoon in 
. which a Hindu and a Muhammadan 
' are seen embracing each other. The 


letter-press is to the effect that, thanks to the Amir’s visit, efforts for a union 
tetween Hindus and Muhammadans have begun to be made in several cities in. 


The Amir’s visit. 


The same. 


Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab. At Sialkot, Rawalpindi, &c,, 


the desired union. has been brought about, and memorials are being raised in 
commemoration of the visit. | 


15. The Vakif (Amritsar), of the 4th March 1907, says that, accord- 


3 ing to Altashtr, a certain Maulvi* of 
The same. 


the Amis to be an infidel for having approved of the education ‘anand at the’ 


Bareilly has issued a fatwa declaring’ 
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Aligarh College. It remains to be seen, adds the paper, how His Majesty: 
fares for’ having become a Freemason, attended a ladies’ ball, — pleasantly. 
to _— atall-Keepers at Lady Minto’s fete, &c. 


16. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 28th February 1907, publishes an 
open letter to the Amir from its proprie= 
tor, Muhammad Fazal Din, who says 
that His Masesty’s conduct in singing songs to the accompaniment of the piano 
at a certain meeting at Calcutta was unbécoming his kingly dignity, and has 
scandalized the. entire Muhammadan cammunity in the country. He also 


The same. 


finds fault with the ruler of Kabul for not adhering to the programmes fixed 


for him and thereby inconveniencing all concerned. He then advises Habibulla 
Khan to construct railway and — lines, and spread education and arts, 
in Afghanistan. ey 


IV.—KINE-KILLING. 


17. A correspondent writing to the Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 
a8th- February ‘907, enlarges on the. 
usefulness of the cow to India, and. 
assures Hindus that Muhammadans are not given'to killing the animals indis- 
criminately. They sacrifice a few kine on the occasion of the Id-uz-Zuha, but 
have no great liking tor beef. It is for the British garrison and other Britons 
in India that thousands of cows, are killed daily, and this has excessively’ . 
raised the prices of ” and bullocks. 


Kine-kiling ia India. 


18. The Nasim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of. the 2nd. March 1¢07, .cannot 
believe that the British Government 
follows the policy of “ divide and rule” 
in India. Nor is it likely to do anything underhand to’ prevent Muhamma-. 
dans from discontinuing sacrificing cows. The giving up of killing kine, adds. 
the paper, by the Prophet’s followers is necessary, not only to bring the two 
great communities of India nearer together, but also in the interests of the 
public peace. It then goes on to say that the respectable and influential. 
Musalmans of some places in the north-west districts (of the. Punjab) have . 
taken up the matter in right earnest, and intend holding a meeting shortly to. 
ask their co-religionists to abstain from killing cows on the occasion of the, 
Bakr ’Id or at other times. The paper also promises to do its.utmost to 
bring about the desired result. | 


The same, 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


19. ‘The Sadtkeul Akhbar (Rewari), of the and March 1907, publishes 
a communication in which the: writer 
exhorts Hindus and Muhammadans to 
unite to further the interests of the country. The latter should learn a lesson 
from His. Majesty the Amir and abstain from doing aught to wound. the 
feelings of their Hindu fellow-countrymen. They should also co-operate 
with Hindus in helping forward the Swadeshs movement. 


Hindus and Muhammadans. 


65 
VI.—LEGISLATION. 


30. The Public Magasine (Amritsar), of the asth February 1904, 


The Alienation of Land Act. writing about the passing of the Land 

: Alienation Act Amendment Bill, says 
that Government has deprived “ statutory agriculturists ” of their rights on 
wholly insufficient grounds and in disregard of its previous word to the con- 
trary. The Hon’ble Thakar Mahan Chand spoke against the Bill, but opposi- 


tion has never prevented the authorities in India from doing what they have 
set their hearts on. 


a1. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the oth March 


The Land Alienation Act Amendment and the cuz bd Avis 
Crown Laods Colonization Bills. 


‘* The two Punjab Bills which have created sash a great stir in the Punjab have 
become Acts. Both were introduced at one sitting of the Punjab Legislative Council 
held at the end of October 1906 and both became law within less than four months from 
the date of their introduction into the Council. * * $.%* $= We wonder if 
there is any other country on the globe professing to have a civilized system ef govern- 
ment where a measure which has evoked such a strong protest from the people whom 
it affected could be allowed to pass so easily and in defiance of such strongly expressed 
public opinion. We do not know if there are any sensible Indians in the Punjab who 
are still proud of having a provincial Legislative Council which treats their opinions so 
lightly, * # * * Those that opposed the Bill have yet a duty to perform, 
v18., to carry the matter to the House of Commons by petitions. The whole land policy 
of the Punjab Government has been most pernicious and mischievous. Outwardly it 
professes to favour sone classes, but really it does good to none. If the whole output of 
- the Punjab Legislative Council be examined it will be at once clear by a bare perusal of 
the Acts passed by this provincial legislature that the one and most prominent object of 
all legislation has been the restriction, limitation and forefeiture of the people’s rights 
and the usurpation of the same by the Government.” 


22, The following is from the Ojservery (Lahore), of the gth March 


| — 
Ths Crown Lands Colonization Bill. 9°7 ) 


“ The Bill for amending the Punjab Colonization Act, or rather the Bill ‘to make 
better provision for the colonisation and administration of Government lands in the 
Punjab,’ has been adopted by the Punjab Council, and all hopes of due weight being 
attached by the legislature to Indian public opinion have been shattered to the ground. 
* * %* * We must say that the addition of the Bill in question to the statute 
book is a grave error and will seriously shake public con fidence in the sagacity of Govern- 
ment * * $%* = A dangerous precedent has been set, and the measure 
has been rushed through in hot haste, as if the authorities were afraid that delay would 
mean the wreck of a pet scheme, which they had set their hearts on passing. The only 
remedy for the restoration of public confidence is the vetoing of this misehievous piece 
of legislation by the Vicreroy. The prestige of Government would not suffer by such 
an act of justice. It would, on the other hand, raise the Sirkar in the eyes of the 
people, for it would mean that the Sirkar is not averse to listening to the voice of reason. 
The’ whole province appeals to the Viceroy and hopes that it will not appeal in vain.” 


VII GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


23.° The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 1st March 1907, publishes 

- poupunat to wahener ‘the-teverse~tee~caan—-& communication in which the writer 
irrigated lands. | says that it has been decided to en- 
The 


hance the revenue for the lands irrigated from the Bari ‘Doab Canal. 
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4 rates for not a few crops have been doubled or increased by one-half, and it 
4 is rumoured that the same will shortly: be enforced in saspect of all canal- 
F irrigated lands in the Punjab. The correspondent adds that the proposed 
: ‘rates are beyond the power of the zamindars concerned to pay, and will be 
certain to bring about their ruin. : 
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SELECTIONS 
*4FROM THE 
NATIVE ‘NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED .IN. THE . PUNJAB, 


.. Aegeived up to 16th March 1907... 


, L-—POLITICS. 


(a)—Foretgn. 


1. The Wafaday (Lahore), of’ the 7th “March-1907; speaking of the.. 


dacoities to which pilgrims are. subject- 


Daceities.in the Hedjaz. 
ties-in jaz ed in the Hedjaz, remarks.that even the. 


party of the Nawab ‘of Bahawalpur did not escape without greasing the. 


palms of the dacoits, The editor suggests that the Sultan should follow in the. 
wake of other Powers and form a Parliament of his own, otherwise: he wiil not. 
be able to make satisfactory arrangements in the Hedjaz single-handed, 


(6)—Home. 


2. A special .Caleutta reporter of the Bharat Mata (Lahore), for. 
January 1907, in an article headed 


Political activity in Bengal. “ Are the English our friends,” gives. 


the substance of a speech delivered by one Mr. A. C. Bannerjiin a meeting 


held in-Calcutta on the 1st January 1907. In the course of his speech the. 


speaker is said to have exhorted the people to give up the .use of - English 


made articles, as the people of the whole of the United Kingdom of Great. 


Britain:and-Ireland are-far from being, the well-wishers of this ceuntry. The 


speaker continued by saying that Indians being unable-to rise up in arms. - 


against the British Government should strive to oppose the latter in a 
constitutional manner and should endeavour to partronise German trade, 

this was the only way of.inducing the British’nation to help. in the develop- 
ment of the indigenous industries of India. The speaker concluded by 
remarking that Indians should not crave assistance from the British Government, 


but. should learn.:.to: stand: upon their: own legs, .as. it-is better to die than 


to: live by begging. 


3. . The, following is...fram the Panjabee. Canentbast sth March | 


The Vihary prosecution. 1 LEQORE— 
JUSTICE SEASONED wiTH MERCY !—The 'prosecution of the Marathi journal 


Vikary has ended in a very curious way. So much thunder with so littte tain! ‘Two 
security bonds-wash away the sin of creating disaffection against the Government, setting | 
class against class and such heinous acts! What has led the Government of ‘Bombay 3 


to make this unaccustomed departure. of ‘seasoning justice with mercy in such Capes? 


This is the question which now jumps on every lip.. Evidently eyents have made the. 


Government wise. ~ But the'end of retributive justice has hardly been met.” = 
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4- The following is from the Zribume (Lahore), of the 19th March 
Freedom of the Press. 197 oe 


If the criticism of a Government eyen in the most exaggerated terms is not 
considered improper or necessarily open to censure in England, why should it be sa. 
in this country? If it be said that the Government of England is bad and needs 
constant criticjsm, the same may likewise be said of India for it is the self-name people 
who govern this country also. When the people of England or Scotland or Ireland 
want self-government and with them agitation is considered a virtue, why should it be a 
sin or a crime on the part of the people of India to want, not self-government, for that 
is out af the question as matters stand at present, but a small share in the Government 
of the country so that the foundations may be laid for future self-government wnder 
British control. If it is not considered a vicious act in the British Islands to criticise 
a measure of Government which by the people or even by a small section of them is 
considered to be obnoxious, why should a similar act in India be considered necessarily 
as having been prompted with a desire to excite hatred against the powers that be ? 
We are prepared to admit that the Government being foreign it is not desirable that 
language as strong as used in England should be used here, but all the same the door 
should be left open to legitimate criticism and a stop put to the incessant outcry in 
certain quarters that Indian journalists are exciting hatred against the Government 
when they make strong comments on various matters of administratiqn.’ 


s. Accartoon which appeared in the Liberal (Madras) is -reproduced 
in the Panzabee (Lahore) of March 
The Punjabee ecution, 
ee es 13th. In it two figures (Mr. Mant 
and Sir Charles Rivaz) are depicted pouring ojl on the “fire of racial 
enmity.” 


6. The Vaké/ (Amritsar), of the 7th March 1907, sayg that the Gov- 


Phe British army in India ernment is justified in keeping Euro- 
| pean forces in India to maintain peace 
in the country. The demand of the Congress in respect of decreasing expendi- 


~ ture on the maintenance of military forces in India is unreasonable in face of 


the growing unrest and dissatisfaction in Bengal. In conclusion the editor 
observes that in the absence of European sepoys the Government will be 


placed in a sorry plight in case the present dissatisfaction gives rise to a 
Favolt | in the province. : 


II .— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


9. The Tribune (Lahore), of the roth March 1907, ilies the 


. following :— : 
The Amir’s visit. 


¢¢Quidnuncs have been busy in anticipating the political consequences of His 
Majesty the Amir’s visit to India which has just come to a close and making various 
conjectures on the absorbing political question as to what shall be the future relations — 
of the Afghan and the Briton. * * * * Speculations are-rife as they are bound 
to be, and we are sure that the following from the Bombay correspondent of a contem; 


‘porary will be found to be of interest. ‘It would be,’ he says, ‘ simply refined 


hy ppocrisy to say that the Amir’s visit was devoid of any political significance. Even the 
most gullible and the credulous cannot swallow this tale of the diplomacy of the 
Calcutta Foreign Office. The Amir, above all, wants a strip of land from the south- 
western part of his country towards the sea. He is landlocked at present and finds 
it both costly and most inconvenient to import things from the west, The Indian 
route is citcuitous. Moreover, it is liable to be closed against bim | whenever there i is 
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some straining of the present friendly relations. Wii] the Indian Governme~t meet the 


Amir’s most ardent wishes in this respect? Next, there is still pending the question | 


of sending an independent ambassador to the Court of St. James. Will that wish 
be gratified? If they are, then, there is every chance of the present visit bearing 
fruit. The result would go immensely towards cementing closer and more friendly 


relations between the Amir and the British Indian Government which will augur more 
lasting peace in the future. It is to be devoutly wished that this result may soon follow. - 


It is just possible that the Amir for what he receives will give some equivalent in 
return. Should this policy of reciprocity and preference succeed, we might predict the 


best of results for the future both of Afghanistan and India. The time is most pro- - 


pitious, There may soon be a fairly satisfactory rapprochement between Great Britain 
and Russia. In the coming Hague Conference and the new Duma we may fairly look 
forward to two most excellent elements to smooth the way of the proposed entente 


cordiale. England, Russia and Afghanistan will then be in for a kind of Triple 
Alliance.’ ” | 


8. The following is from the Punjab Times and Frontier News 


een (Rawalpindi), ofthe 9th March 1907 ; — 


“The visit of the Amir may be conducive to a better understanding between the 
British Government and the Afghan ruler. His visit may prove to be of great benefit 
to his subjects, But above all, we must not forget that his visit has already, in some 
measure, at least, solved a problem which has been raeking the brain of our leaders 
for many years past.. He has partly solved the Hindu-Mohammadan problem. His visit 
has been a blessing to the Indians in that sense. His just indignation over the Bakra 
Id affair in Delhi, his utterances in Aligarh, his munificence towards the Hindu temples 
have all endeared him to the hearts of the Indians,—and especially of the Hindus. 


‘'The Amir has left India, but he leaves behind him a memory which will not so 
easily fade away. He has shown by his own conduct how to deal with the question 
of the relations between the Hindus andthe Muhammadans. The fruit of his efforts 
has already been seen. Many cities in India have formed Hindu-Muhammadan societies 
with the object of bringing the two races intocloser union. In this respect the Amir 
has shown an example to the British Government. His Majesty has bidden farewell 
to India and the eternal blessings of the Indians will follow him in his kingdom.” 


9. One Muhammad Fazl-ud-din, proprietor of Wafadar (Lahore); 


acs addresses an open letter to His 

Majesty the Amir in his paper of the 
oth March 1907, in which the writer while rejoicing over the alliance of 
friendship contracted by the Amir with the British Government, expresses 
his regret for the fact that none of the councillors of His Majesty advised 


him when he decided to become a free-mason or to enter a mosque or a shrine 
with shoes on. | 


10, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 7th March 1907, publishes 


: a communication in which the writer 
a criticises the conduct of the Amir 
during his recent visit to India. The writer adds that Habibullah Khan 
has acted, in contravention of the policy of his father, in making large 
purchases of foreign goods and in having free intercourse with Eura: 
peans, | | | 


Pa 
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' Thesame. 
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, 3 Phe Patsa' Akhbar (Lahore); of the: 8th March 1907 remarks that: 
there-can ‘be no ‘denying: the fact that ‘the 
Amit’s visit to India is calculated to.affect 
favourably the. commercial relations of this country with Afghanistan and 
that he must be. congratulated: for:.bringing the two. great, communities .of 
India, Hindus and Muhammadans, to-a: better understanding. 


12, The Patsa Akhbar.(Lahore), of the.12th March.1907:.publishes. a 

communication in: which the writer insin- 
uates thatin Calcutta:and Bombay the 
Amir had too: many ‘private engagements to allow ‘him to take partin -public 
meetings, tothe great disappointment of the people of those presidencies ‘wha 
liad made preparations for the visit of His Majesty. 


The same. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


13. ‘The Zamindar (Karamabad), of the 8th March 1907, publishes a 
The Colonization of Government Lands (Punjab) Punjabi poem in which the writer accus- 
Bill. ' .»...1¢8:\Goyernment of cancelling . agreements 
on >the strength: of - which eoJonists in the:Chenab Colony were induced toleave 
their: homes <and: kindred and:to undertake heavy-expenditure, besides manual 
labour, in érdér to remove: trees and-brushwood before the land could be brought 
under. cultivation. “"The writer- goes on to take exception to the various 
clauses of the Bill dealing with the rule of succession. rights of transfer, 
offences and punishments, and concludes by observing that the. Bill is. Jikely 
to create feelings of distrust and dissatisfaction among the zamindars, unless 
it is publicly. declared that it will not havera retrospective effect. 


14, . The Zamindar (Karamahad), of the 8th March 1907 printed with 
black border mourns. the proceedings 
bdoaeians of the 28th. February. 1997..character- 
ising thatday:to be: as sorrowful as the ¢ cth-day: of the. Muharram; - ‘Fhe -editor 
complains “of: the unjust action . of Government and. remarks:that in. passing 
the Crown Lands Colonization Bill Government has cancelled all previous 
contracts andhas frustrated the hopes entertained ‘by the colonists. There 
is‘ still'a ray of hope, adds the‘editor, in that the Government of India or the 
Secretary: of° State or the British nation or lastly His Majesty the King- 
Emperor may ‘listen tothe prayers of the Punjab zamindars and’-undo the 
mischief now done to them, In ‘conclusion the editor-urges the colonists to 
submit a memorial to “His Excellency the Viceroy, after having it signed by 
zamindars ‘during the meetings of the 2rst-and-2and March at Lyallpur, ine 
to organise further meetings. 


45. Fhe Hindustan: (Lahore), of the 8th March.1907, says that the 
Crown Lands Colonization Bill has 
been passed into law in spité of ‘the 
protests of the laaded gentry of the whole country,, is a- fact. which clearly 
shows that: Government attaches little, value-tq public opinion .in India. ...The 
editor goes on, te-remark-that as.this is-so it shoyld.cause no surprise. if. the 
people declare they are dissatisfied with the methods of Government. 


The same. 


16. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 12th March 1907, makes similar 


The same. remarks. 


VIIL.—GENERAL ApMINISTRATION. 


1. The following is from the Zvribume (Lahore), of March 13th, 
Female education. 1907 :-— 


‘It is one of the happy signs of the times that the question of the education of 
our women has began to attract the serious attention of all thoughtful men and of promi- 
nent Congress leaders. In one of his lectures at Lahore, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale very 
forcibly impressed on his audience the necessity of educating our women and uplifting 
their condition and fervently hoped for those happier future days when the inspiration 
of our political ideals should come from our women. Indeed, there has never been a 
more favourable time for the cause of progress and reform. The atmosphere is sur- 
charged with electrical currents full of ideals and ideas, and we trust that the words of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale have not been flung upon an impervious public.” 


(/)—Ratlways and Communications. 


18. The Akhbar-t-Am (Lahore), of the 12th March 1907, writing about 


ext the inhumane treatment meted out to 
tievances of 3rd class passeagers. 


grd..class railway passengers, states 
that it was satisfactory to learn that the railway authorities had issued certain 


orders calculated to afford comfort to these passengers, but that unfortunately 
they have not as yet been carried into effect. In view of the indifference dis- 
played by the authorities the paper asks the public to consider the advisability 


of organising regular societies with a view to having the grievances of the 3rd 
class passengers redressed. 


(h)\—Miscellaneous, 


19. The Crvsl and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 11th March 1907, 
Ken of ferelgn eames bo ladle. endeavours to prove by quoting statis- 


tics that the import of foreign sugar in — 


India is being increased in spite of the loud protests of Swadeshists. The 
paper characterises the action of the latter as foolish and exhorts them to co- 
operate with the authorities in developing the industries of the country, so as 
to enable them to compete with foreign goods in the market. 


’ . . . ; . 


Punjab Government Press, Lahove-~22-3°07—-23—82]. B, | 
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SELECTIONS. 


FROM THE gor" $ 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


By 3 ate Received up to 23rd March 1907. 


1.—-POLITICS. 
()—Home. 
t. The following is from Zhe Punjab Times and Frontier News 


The new spirit ia India. (Rawalpindi) of March aoth, 1907 :-—= 


 Alttough India has not yet got her self-government, she is determined to hone 
it ere long. The spirit is there, and it will work. The new spirit which has been. 
working throughout Asia for the last few years is also working in India. It is deluging 


the whole land. India is now passing through a period of transition, Many fear 


that a great crisis is at hand. India is straining herself to her utmost. Some are 


looking upon England for their regeneration, while others—and they are the majority— 


are looking within themselves. ‘Victory must come from within’—that is their 


motto, It is yet to be seen whither this new spirit will lead us to,—to a victory from 
within or to a mighty death without ?” 


a. One Kartar Singh, writing to the Bharat Mata (Lahore) for Febru- 


sii ii ary 1907, says that it was remarked 
Me hiceedog tae <= piedoies - by the late Lord Salisbury in 1876 that 
in order to improve the moral and political condition of India it was highly 


necessary to make the country self-governing. Although, however, nearly forty’ 
years. have elapsed since then, the right of self-government has not yet been 


conferred on natives.. Again, the people of the Punjab have been given: 
assurances for the last ten years that the hocal Legislative Council would be: 
raised to the status of those of other provinces, but nothing has come of’ 


this up to the present. In short, there is nothing which the authorities will 
not grant natives on paper. When, however, it comes to translating their 
words into deeds, they pit themselves against the people; who are: a weak 


race, and know no rest till they have: trampled thoroughly on the sales 


legitimate rights. 


By way of illustrating how Swadeshiam i is opposed by Government, ‘io 


: writer asserts that, in order to discourage the manufacture of sugar aod cloth: 
in the Punjab, the. Local Government has: enhanced, from Rs, 8jand. Rs, 3: 
to Rs. 18 and Rs. 6 (? per. ghumao);,s 


( Confidential.) Bistin del ale tr ty 


espectively,, the rates. of revenue: for. 
the sugarcane and cotton crops raised on. lands irrigated from: the! Basi: Doab: 
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Canal: This he: states will have the effect of decreasing the cultivation of 


gugarcane and cotton and of adding to that of wheat, which will consequently 


be henceforth sold to the people of England at rates even cheaper than those 
obtaining at present. Such are the wonderful plans which’ emanate’ {fom} 
the brains of the whites ! | 


g. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the reth “March 1907, says that natives 
should take advantage of the liberals 
being i in power to leave nothing undone 
to secure their rights. The first and. most important thing they should do 
in this connection is to spread’ political agitation to’ all parts’ of * “the country 
and bring about.a.union between the. various sections of the population. The 
paper then suggests the establishment’ ‘at Lahore’ of'a society for training 
political speakers in Urdu, to be supported by the association and deputed 
to deliver lectures in different cities and towns. This, it adds, will have 
the effect of making the prevailing political views known to people in all parts 
of the province. 


How natives can obtain their political — , 


4 The Bharat Mata (Lahore), for a 1907, publishes an article in 
which the writer ‘accuses the East 
India Company of having killed the 
industries of India, and states that Indian-made cloth and sugar wére driven 
out of the British market. with the aid’ of legislation. He adds that still 
greater oppression ‘was practised on the Bengali zamindars in connec: 

tion with the ‘cultivation of indigo. They were forced to reserve large parts 
of their holdings for the cultivation of indigo and to give up sowing cereals. 
Those who refused were flogged ‘mercilessly and, according to a missionary 
writer, had their women insulted before their eyes 7 ** these personifications of 
civilisation” (Europeans). 


‘ “ 


Killing Indian industries, . 


5. The Bharat Mata (Lahore), for February. 1907, remarks that Swadesh- 
eS Se ism and boycott cannot be separated from 
each other, and finds fault with the last 

Congress for not having recommended the latter to the entire country. The 
boycott movement is the result, not of any hatred for the British onthe part 
of natives, but of the feelings of disappointment which some self-willed ‘Anglo- 
Indian officers have managed to create in the country by their contemptuous: 
treatment of the people. The paper then exhorts Indians te continue the 
agitation and not to mind the hardships to which ) or. may be subjected by: 
the authorities for doing so. | : 


6. ‘The Ahluwalia Gasette (Amritsar), a. the | 16th March 1907, 


_feprints. an.article from the Shang 
_. . Sayal, which says that. prosecutions of 
newspapers for ‘sedition have of late become very frequent. __ It asserts that 
there is nothing seditious in. an Editor Voicing his views with the object of 
Government ‘mend ‘it Ways or “depart from the country. ‘Do the 
English hold any deed from God ‘to “fetain” posséssion of India for alltime 
ta come? If not, why should they take offence at an Editor publishing words 


Gorerameat and the Native Frese. 


“to the effect that they should ‘leave this’ country? ‘After all, India bélongs 
‘not to them but'to the children’ of ‘the y aoihs« -Every other’ nation in the world 
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has shaken off sleep, and is ensuring the safety of ifs possessions. If Indians’ 
also are ptompting: one another ‘to do likewise and wish to have Ind to them: 


selves, why are they to blame for this? .Government’s ways are being 
condemned on all sides and ought to be mended, for the reason that a 


‘kingdom makes itself strong not by offending, but by pleasing, its Subjects. . 


It is true that to-day India is a helpless and friendless country, but. things 
are bound to come to a head sooner or Tater. If Government has punished the 
Punjabee or bound down another newspapet to keep the peace, this cannot 
prevent Editors from writing in an indépendent spirit. Government should have 
applied ointment to the wounds‘of the people and not sprinkled salt over 
them. The course adopted by it has: had the | effect of increasing the number 
of j intemperate writers in the country. In order to attain the object in view 
it ougnt to have followed a policy of merty and’ leniency: In‘case it is 
desirous of following Russian methods of rule amd would have no one criticise 
its unlawful doings, it had better cause it to be proclaimed in explicit terms that 
there i is no liberty of speech and writing in India. The article concludes with a 
warning that history shows that the reigns of those kings of old w ho-trampled 
on the feelings of their subjects proved very short-lived. 


4. Adverting to Sit Henry Cotton’s recent. question in the Com- 
mons regarding the publication of in- 
flammatory writings in the “Anglo- 
Indian Press, the Akhbar-s-’Am (Lahore), of the 18th March 1907, approves 
of the conduct of the Punjab Government in having declined to prosecute the 
Civil and Military Gazette. The writings. complained of were communica- 
tions and not from the pen of the Editor, and the prosecution of the. paper 
named for the publication thereof. would have.added still further to the diffi- 
culties of journalism in India, abolishing, as this would have done, ali distmnc- 
tion between “* editorials ” and ‘‘ communications,” which is highly undesirable. 

8. The Watan (Lahore), of the 15th March 1907, Observes that no 
sensible Muhammadan can deny that 
the. partition of Bengal i is a veritable 
blessing to the Prophet's followers inhabiting the new province. They form: 
the majority of the population of East Bengal and Assa m, and in pre-parti- 
tion days used to be treated as pariahs. Now, however, they are being 
afforded facilities in the: matter of education, while efforts are being made 


7 Taflammatory writings in the Angio-Indiaa Press. 


‘Mohammadase and the partition of Bengal. 


to give them their fair share of public appointments. It is, therefore, 


denying facts for a Muhammadan to assert that the division of Bengal into 
two provinces is calculated to: prove injurious to the interests of bis cosreligion- 
ists. The Muslim public will consequently be surprised to learn that 
Khawaja Atiqulla, a brother of the Nawab of Dacca, has submitted to the 
Secretary of State a memorial, signed by ‘95,000 ° persons, alleging that asa 
community Muhammadans are opposed to the partition, Apparently the 
Khawaja’s relations. with his: brother are the: reverse: é aorta and: bag oppos+ 
es the partition merely from: selfish: motives. 7 


}k—AFGHANISTAN' AND: TRANS-FRORTIER. — 


9. The itkars (Lahore), of the sth | March 1907, * ébnitends that ' the 
visit was not’a dere pledsure’ ttip;, ‘but 
“that it ‘Hada political aspect’ also. 
After remarking that the: ‘Amit evinced great’ interest ‘th’ tte ‘welldre? of 


The Amit’s. visit. 


Pap Ww. ts. 4)" 
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ledisine; the paper. urges. Muhamm adans. to ister His Majesty’s advice and’ 
make ‘friends’ with; Hindus, adding that aanidn between: the: two communities 
is necbssary for. obtaiting sclf-goverament.” ato 


10. The Akhbar-i? Am (Lahore), of the roth March. 1907, writing 
: about. the. dissatisfaetion alleged to 

“have been aroused-at Kabul among the 
more fanatical portion of the communit y by the Amir’s visit to this country, 
says that it remains to be seen how His Majesty sets matters right. It. is. 
reported, adds the paper, that the Afghans are surprised that an able and 
sagacious ruler like’ Habibulla Khan should have become-a plaything in the. 


hands of the British authorities in India. © 7 Even his best friends cannot defend. 
some of his doings in this country. 


The same. 


- 


IIfl.—NATIVE STATES. 


ut. The following i is from the 7ribune (Lahore), of the 17th March: 
Kha'rput affairs. - ee | ee: 


‘A local contemporary. takes -from.a vernacular paper a ‘rumour which is 
described as very persistent in Sind, that Government is bringing pressure to bear 
upon the Mir of Khairpur -to appoint a European Wazir in’ syccession to the late 
Muhammad Yakub Khan. . Our contemporary cannot: bring itself to believe in the © 


_fruth of the report. . Indeed, ‘no one can believe that the Government of Bombay 


would adopt a course. f unprecedented in the history. of relations between, the Imperial 
Government and the Native States of India.” ‘It would ‘undoubtedly stand in the way 
of honest and unfettered administration by the Indian Chiefs if they are to be given 
European Wazirs, for the simple reason that such a course would reduce’'the ‘ruler in 
the State to the position of a mere puppet... The: Chief in his helpless position ‘would 
further become the laughingestock of his own subjects, and his own: ministers would 
be ina position to assume airs at the expense of himself. The Wazir, backed up by 
the power and prestige of the Imperial Government, could snap his fingers at the 
Chief, and particularly in a case where the latter happened to be not over-independent, 
on account of the frequent interference of the Politicals. Then, again, without doubt | 
it would be a costly affair. and would sit like a nightmare on the breast of the State 
in question. We quite a gree with our contemporary that “an Indian officer, as a rule, 
is better in touch with Indians than a European official. The sentiments of sympathy 
which generally subsist between men of the same creed and country cannot prevail 


to the same extent between people of alien races and divergent creeds, Hence the 
unpopularity of the idea.” 


12. The Watan (Lahore), of the 15th March 1907, writing about the 


Rhairpur ‘eStats sais, recent death of the Wazir of Khairpur, 
| dilates on the inadvisability of appoint- 
ing a Hindu to succeed the deceased. It ‘is also rumcured, it adds, that 


Government wishes to confer the vacancy on a European, Khairpur is, 
however, too small a State to afford to find the large salary required fora 
European Wazir, while the presence in a Native State of a Wazir of that 
nationality is likely to reduce the Chief to a mere figure-head. The feudatory 
States in India are perfectly free in the, matter of the selection of their 
Prime. Ministers. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the Mir of Khairpur 
will not be forced to appoint an outs ider to the vacancy. The paper also. 


lays, stiess on the advisability of sending no purapean Sapenmesnens: to 


C47 
Bahawalpur-during the-minority of the present Nawab. The State :<Gouncil,,, 


which has: always-performed ‘the daties:entrusted to it:in .a .most satisfactory. 


manner, should be “allowed to:cafry on the sesrenmenietienal aides’ the — 
sion of the Political 'Agént. 


OVH, <seivness, ADMINISTRATION, 
(h)—Miscellaneous; 8 8 8 Oe ttt 


13. ‘The Hitkari. (Lahore) of : the 15th. March 19Q7, writing -about. 
Pe csnenans eu Chartes' Rian -the retirement of. Sir Charles. Rivaz, , 
-regrets.that.Sir Charles -Rivaz-should . 

have,-on the‘eve of ‘his- ‘departure from the Punjab, made himself : “unpopular: 
by ‘passing the Colonization: and: the Land ‘Alienation: Act Amendment ‘Bills in : 


the teeth of opposition, ard by sanctioning the prosécution of the Panyabee*for 


sedition, which latter event: has had-the effect- of straining the relations between 

the rulers and the ruled. The. paper then-expresses the hope that .Sir .Denzil . 
Ibbetson will-address himself to the task of remedying: the evil:and “promoting . 
amity’ betweén the people and their rulers, It also”advises “His ‘Honour : to. 

remember that the Punjab of to-day i is not the Punjab ‘he ‘knew, ' and ‘ that «a 

general unrest now prevails éven “in the remotest villages in the province. 

The best policy for him to follow in ruling the Punjab will therefore be not 

to lose sight of the present fellings of the people committed to his charge. 


34. ‘The Punjabee (Lahore) of March 16th, publishes an article in ’ 
which the writer gives a description of 
a dance, as seen by him in a dream, 
as follows :— 


Western civilization. 


“Tn a few minutes I had come within sight of the principal hall of that big palace. 
The doors were all closed, but the windows were open, and within was a sight indeed 
to see. Some five hundred fairies, as I supposed them to be, of both sexes, very gaily 
dressed i in rich habiliments, were gathered there for ——= 


‘For what? A blank! My mind could act iolve this riddle. Infact, it was: 2 
riddle, and I had almost given it up when there appeared close by a servant of the house. 
I accosted him and enquired what the whole thing meant. The servant was. civil— 
unusually civil, perhaps. Taking me kindly by the hand, he led me up a staircase to 


the roof, the while explaining that I should not be seen where he found me. They 


would resent it and maltreat me. While up and above it was different. The glass — 
, Shutters were half open and everything below in the hall could be clearly seen. He 
took me to one of these shutters and told me to wait and see for myssif. Five: minutes 
passed, ten minutes, and nothing now was to be seen of the talkirg and babbling as I 
had seen them from outside the windows. I felt tired and wanted to give it up. 
Suddenly the report of a gun was heard and therewith sweet enchantin " music from | 

gallery up in. the roof. There was. applause below and all the fairies—male and 
female—were astir. At once over two hundred couples were on the move. All dancing 
and capering. The thrilling excitement of it took me by surprise and I,.was transfixed 
to the spot. The few spectators above enjoyed the lovely scene with a keen zeal qhile 
the actors themselves seemed to be imbued with a keener sense of the enjoyment 
afforded by the dance. A quarter of an hour’s hard work, and then came the signal for 
rest. The dancers all tcok' themselves to'the refreshment rooms where more wine was 
drunk’and tore bottles were emptied than you could expect to be ‘reasonable. Again 
music !—thrilling and soal-stirring ‘thusic!—-and ‘againthe dance began. The ‘couples 
which had before’ poured out of the hall, now poured in, and went ia for the’ next danct 
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with & greater passion than before, arid again the same programme was gone through. 
The more the exercise the more consumption of champagne; and the more champagne 
flowed the more the pleasure and excitement till by midnight that throng of fairydom: 
seemed to have transformed, what with wine and what with dancing, into a crowd. of 
beautiful semi-nude animals. Their fair white faces reflected the intensity of their 
passions within and betrayed the effects of dissipation. Brute enjoyment began to be 
looked forward to. Ardent looks and languishing eyes created a silence and a hush 
which were not conducive to the desire of more dance. Directly the midnight quadrille 
was over, over half of the couples betook themselves to the small rooms (dozens of these 

r¢oms there were) which opened into the hall. Four or five couples to each room. 
Others hied themselves to the tents and shamianas pitched outside against the palace 

in such close proximity that they seemed to form part of it. The small minority left 

inside grew restless and uneasy. They yawned and wanted to go too, perhaps. Some-' 

thing kept them however in, but they were rather silent, talked less and yawned more.” 
The hall which was just now so full of life looked almost deserted, 


“But here again was a puzzle for me. What did this new phase mean? I looked | 
perplexed and curious and by my looks appealed to the ‘servant.’ He understood me 
and asked if I really was so desirous to see more. Yes, of course] was. He now 
escorted me to another portion of the roof. Down there a brilliant spectacle awaited . 
me. Small rooms, dazzlingly lighted and luxuriously furnished. Pictures of half naked. 
men and beautiful women adorned the splendidly-painted walls, couches and cushions, 
and sofas and settecs—all inviting and tastefully arranged. Each room was sub-divided 
into four small portions, the latter though sufficient enough for a tefe-a-tete, for which 
purpose they appeared to have been expressly made. The partition walls were made’ 
of thick blue and green broad cloth so that a couple in one of the portions could be 
quite unaware of the others. Chatting and merry-makiog, they all sat themselves down 
each couple master of their compartment for the nonce. Gradually all talking was hushed, 


‘ but the tongue and lips now were busy another way. Slowly but surely, the animal was 


taking hold of them and the moral sense deadening. I was rivetted to the spot as if 
by magic. Again there was an interval in which the lips once more moved, though very 
silently. Prices, said the ‘ servant’ had been settled. But prices of what? Oh, shame! 
I draw a veil over the rest. But presently I looked ap and lo! before me there appeared 
a venerable old man. He had a face which struck me at once. Holy and awe-inspiring, 
full of health and majestical. I was dazed and could not speak. Slowly and in measured 
accents he gave utterance to the following pathetic words which I shall never forget :— 


‘‘ Let the Indians on their onward march to Freedom and Progress beware how 
they follow too closely in the footsteps of their Western Brethren. Materialism, though 
of use and help in many ways, is no good at all. It makes the creature forget his 
Creator and leads him to utter annihiliation of spirit. The perfectly civilized human 
being finds himself strangely connected with the worse aspects of brutalism and even 
with something much worse. In fact, you will never find brutes in this sad condition. 
And these are not fairies as you think, but the sons and daughters of the proud White 
race. Do not copy them too closely. I repeat—God knows! enough harm has already 
been done and India— Spiritual India—is hastening the same way, if not checked be- 
times, to the complete ruin of soul. So beware! Win your freedom, but do not lose 
sight of the ‘ultimate goal of humanity, and may Almighty God help you!’ 


15. The ne is froin the Panjobee (Lahore), of the we March 
The Bedget. | ‘walt : 


“The Budget for the ensuing official year, vis. A. D. 1907-08, was presented 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Baker, the Finance Minister, in the Viceregal Legislative Council 
on soth instant at Calcutta, Elsewhere in this issue we give the most important. 
features of the budget. as disclosed in Mr, Baker’ 8. Speech, on. the occasion; and: will 
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give a detailed summary of the same in the next issue. Like the two preceding years, 
it is decidedly a prosperity budget, and the Government in their good fortune, we are 
glad to say, have not entirely forgotten the public. The salt tax is reduced by 8 annas, 
bringing it down to a rupee a maund. Some postal concessions are announced, which, 
however, scarcely if at all touch the general public. They are likely to benefit the 
well-to-do classes, and especially the European birds of passage. A half-anna stamp 
will carry a tola letter, and a one-anna stamp three tolas of letter-weight. A -one-anna 
stamp will carry to England a letter weighing an ounce instead of only half-an-ounce 
as now. These concessions do not come into operation till the 1st of October. Had 
the Government seen its way to the substantial reduction of postage oa cheap ver- 
nacular newspapers, say from a pice to half-a-pice or even a pie, it would have done 
an incalculable amount of good to the masses of the population, and the boon would 
certainly have been gratefully appreciated. An addition of 33 lakhs is made to the 
educational allotment, bringing the total up to 303 lakhs, for which we thank the Gev- 
ernment. But after all what an insignificant proportion does this amount bear to the 
total revenue, and what a sad and miserable coatrast does it present to our view, if 
compared with the enormous educational expenditure of other countries !” 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore=4o-3:07-082-—C, D, 
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SELECTIONS. 
FROM THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAR, 


Received up to 30th March 1907. 


1.—POLITICS. 
. (a) —Foresgn. 
1- The following is from the Zridune (Lahore), of the 26th regs 
Indians in the Transvaal 1907 :— 


“ Reuter has flashed the news that the new Transvaal Parliament has passed in 

one sitting the Anti-Asiatic ordinance. Racial prejudice and selfishness and the maxim 
of ‘“‘ To live and not to let live’’ have been the dominating sentiment of the British and 
the Boers in South Africa and the Africander can no more change his characteristic 
than the leopard his spots. It was believed shortly after the deputation of Messrs. 
Gandhy and Ally to London (when Mr. Morley made his memcrable speech declaring 
the new ordinance as the bar sinister upon the millicns of His Majesty’s British 
Indian subjects) that the new Transvaal Parliament would prove itself amenable to 
the wishes of the Imperial Government. But it was after all a vain hope. The rooted 
prejudices of the Africancer are far stronger than the British pablic would believe. 
‘But we devoutly hope that the last word has not been said over this scandalous 
feyislation. In the Charter granting Constitutiou.al Government to the Transvaal there 
-is an express provision which reserves all Anti-Asiatic legislation specifically for the 
Royal assent. And it cannot be imagined fora moment that the sturdy sense of 
justice of the present Ministry will tolerate the passing of such an obnoxious ordipance 
which places every British Indian subject to a level worse than that of a Kaffr. Con- 
trast this with the fact brought out by Mr. Polak, Editor of the /ndian Opinion, that 
the European criminals, men and women, the scum of the Western warld, are permitted 
to lord it over Transvaal without let or hindrance. We refuse to believe that ‘the 
present Lore Government will be a party to sanctioning such a scandalous 
measure.” 


a. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of March goth, 
ledians in the Transvaal. ico} :“= 


“ Little can be added by any one to the volumes that have already been spoken 
and written on the above subject. But duty to our suffering fellow-countrymen in 
South Africa demands that we should once more take up the subject and make a 
strong protest against the colour prejudice being so shamefally displayed by the white 
- population of the Transvaal... Reuter has flashed the shameful news that the new 
. Transvaal Parliament has passed i one sitting the obnoxious Anti-Asiatic ordinance. 
We:have long been accustomed to hear from people whose ignorance of human nature 
dn their own lands must be as abysmal as their self-conceit is high, that 1 race and caste 
prejudices are to be found chiefly in India—whereas among the cultur enlighténe 


—_ 
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peoples of the West huss@t: nature ig of an entirely superior order. But the news from 
the Transvaal reveals a very different state of things. After the labours of the Indian 
deputation to London it was believed that the new Transvaal Parliament would respect 
the wishés of the Imperial authorities. But prejudice has, after all, triumphed’ over 
reason and justice. It is true that in the Charter which grants a constitution to the 
Transvaal provision exists reserving all Anti-Asiatic legislation specifically for Royal 
assent. But we know the fate and the ultimate end of all such reservations. The 
ordinance will be sent up to the Imperial authorities who will haggle over it in a 
feeble and semi-pious fashion. The colonists, on the other hand, will bluster and 
threaten ; the Transvaal. Premier or some body else will send in his resignation, as in the 
case of Natal ; and finally the obnoxious ordinance will become law. An additional 
insult to the people of India will, in the end, go unchallenged, and England 8 conscience 
will find comfort in the repetition of some pions formulz!” 


(6) —Home. 


3. The Sanatan Dharm Gasette’(Lahore), of the 2oth March 1907, 
reprints a paragraph from the $hang 
‘Sayal, which disagrees with those 
who 'fegard natives’ desire for freedom as premature, and says that a people 
can learn the art of government only by practising it. The might and great- 
ness of England, adds that paper, depend largely on India, and the English 
may be relied upon to fight to the bitter end to retaift possession of this 
country. Indeed, the increasing desire on the part of natives to make them- 
selves free has'already led English newspapers to declare that, like the Aryan 
and Moslem invaders of India, the Erglish have come here to stay. 


Natives’ desire for freedom. 


4. The Vahi (Amritsar), of the 18th March 1907, says that an 
accurate idea of the danger that the 
organs of the revolutionary people 
(Hindus) are creating can be gathered from the objectionable sentiments 
published by them daily in connection with the partition of Rengal, the pro- 
secution of the Pawjabee, etc. The mischief the Hindus made last year was 
not undeserving of notice. Recently they have circulated a seditious notice 
headed ‘' Drive the tyrants (Englishmen) out of the soil of India,” while every 
word of the article published by the Vehari under the heading “ Hell on earth ” 
is redolent of sedition. The paper then goes on to say that all Hindus are 
chips of the same block, and that every one of them who comes before the 
public does so after taking an oath to die in the attempt to deliver his mother 
India from under the ‘English (the expression has also an obscene significa- 
tion). After publishing a translation of a notice headed “ Awake brothers !” 
published by the Bengalee (? Sandhya) in writing about the Panjabee case, 


The seditious agitation carried on by Hindus. 


the paper charges Hindus with ingratitude towards Government and asks 


Muhammadans to have nothing to do with am 


s. In the course of an attele on the Indian Budget the 7ribune 
(Lahore), of March a6th, makes the 


ba ae ae... following remarks :— 

" We bave already expressed our gratification at the reduction made in the tax 
on. salt, and we hope : the Government of India will i in future years bear in ‘min d the désir- 
ability of doing away with it altog zether. An impost ‘that touches the ‘poorest section ‘of 
the population cannot. be jasibed’ in apy 8 ‘sound — of finance. ie eee Le 
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“Fhe concessions tegarding the postal service which, . however, | take effect from 
1st October 1907 will be appreciated all over the country. We cannot, however, help 
observing in this connection that'these concessions will not be felt by the poorer clasies 
of our countryinen who generally use stationery of 4 lighter weight and thinner texture 
than that used by Englishmen, both officials and non-officials. Ab increase in the weigh 
of newspapers carried for one pice would have been vity much ‘appreciated. # '# * * 
Whilst.we are grateful for the increased allotment’ for edacation we must not overlook 
the fact that the outlay on education in India is very much less than what it should ‘be. 
All over Europe and America a decent amount is set apart every year for educational : ex- 
penditure. In India education of all kirids is literally starvéd. The Government’of India 
will'not_be able to discharge their duties with respect to th: education of the p-ople waless 
they are able to provide for education at least ten times the amount they assign to it at 
‘present. There are whole villages at present without a school of any kind. A very large 
number of schools are not, with respect to staff and equipment, what they should be. 
Secondary and Anglo-Vernacular education requires to be placed on a far more efficient 
footing than is the case at present. The provision for techaical education is quite inade- 

quate. * * * * We: are afraid this exceedingly unsatisfactory state of affairs will aot 
improve until serious efforts are made to reduce the expenditure on the Army. Extra of 

additional taxation to provide funds for education is quite out of the ques‘ion. But it 

is possible to retrench the expenditure, and the shears of reduction must be applied 

first of all to the Army.” 


6. Writing about the Financial Statement for 1907-08, the Victorig 
Paper (Sialkot), of the agth: March 
1907, says that the further reduction 
made in the duty on salt leaves no room for doubt that Government is very 
solicitous for the welfare of the people. After remarking that the entire popu- 
lation should feel thankful to Government for the postal concessions, the 
paper refers to the education and certain other grants for the next financial 
year,‘and says that during the coming twelve months Government intends 
spending a very large sum of money in promoting the welfare of natives. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Baker, it adds, has said nothing about the abolition, or a reduc- 
tion in the existing rates, of income tax, still Government may be relied upon 
to make the concession at the earliest opportunity of doing so. 


The Iedias Budget. 


7. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 25th March 1907, says that 
the decrease of Rs. 65,61,000 under 
the head " Expenditure on the ‘Army ” 
as compared with the grant for the current financial year will be viewed with 
feelings of satisfaction throughout the country. The news, however, that 
Mr. Morley has sanctioned Lord Kitchener's reorganization scheme and that the 
grant under the above head is soon to be added to will be certain to serve as 
a damper. It isto be wished, adds the paper, that instead of spending 
lavishly on protecting the country against the bogey of a foreign invasion 
Government would display liberality in promoting works of public utility and. 
Strengthening its rule in the country. 

8. The following extract from Bande Matarani is published: in -the 
Panjabee (Lahore), of the, \aeed March 
'Gpgie: ~~ 5 
“ Our. aeesane: Rulers!—In a leading: article the Bangabasi. says : > tt is now 


‘past: all endwrance. When: we sec our dear onés dying ofjstaczation. before our, very 
eyes, and the foreigners on the pretext of free trade: -robbing, ns of; ove food--does. mt 


. The ladian Budget. 


‘The Gien and the ruled in ladia. 
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life become unbearable ? When we see that‘ the whole nation with sunken eyes sid 
emaciated bodies are piteously clamouting for bred, and ycu, Englishmen, are» trying 
to laugh, the whole thing away—tell us how we should bless you !’ , 


“t After describing how the peop’ e, driven mad by hunger, had risen against their 
ralers j in anc e1t Rome and in modern France, our conté m porary goes «ff to acd: 


“How long can you expect.men to advance silently ‘towards death? Does not 
the flame leap up brilliantly before it djes out? Who can say that even this hélf starved 
and dying race will not wake up at the last moment? = 


‘Do you not'see that the country is going to ruin? Plague, famine and ceath 
in every form—do you not know what these, mean? You have sucked up the very life 
blood of the nation, and the pale, emaciated skeleton is all thatis left’ * 2 * ‘This 
is terrible! Is this the attitude of a protecting sores ? ‘It. is that of a demon, a 
Rakshasa, a destroyer.’ ”’ 


9. An article: appears in the Panjabee (Lahore), of March goth, 

‘“** on the’ recent “strikes” and_ their 
significance. The writer begins’ by 
‘reviewing ‘the position in which England stands in relation to” India as 
follows :— 


‘There is nothing strange or extraordinary on the part of the Anglo-Indians to 
have a dread of the national awakening among Indians. However well-intentioned 
‘and benevolent they may be, it is but natur:] and huiran that their first concern should 
relate to their own preservation. It is by crushing Indian industries alone that 
England has been able to thrust her manufactures on India. Indian trade is, ‘as it 
were, the very life and soul of Britain’s commerce. : It finds employment for. millions of 
British people and pours millions of Indian money into the coffers of English capitalists 
every year. The Indian dependency isa fertile field for the training and princely 
up-keep of thousands of England’s sons, many of whom would, otherwise have, in all 
probability, had to pass theie days in poverty and drudgery at home. The Indian 
Exchequer provides funds for the maintenance of a vast army, and an equally large 
‘navy, required not so much for India’s defence as to enable England to safely keep up 
her exalted position among other nations of the world. 


‘India’s custom has been of so immerse a benefit to England that it becomes 
essential for her representative’ here to keep a watchful eye on our commercial develop- 
mert and to make it the first business of their life to see that we do not make ourselves 
so much self-reliant as to snatch the bread from the mouths of millions of their own 
‘kith and kin, who now depend, and grow fat, solely on India’s fleecing trade. | 


A national erskosing in India. 


“Improvement in agricultural products must needs, however, be greatly helped 
and ercouraged as, in addition to being the source of a large revenue, Indian corn is 
becoming indispensable for the maintenance of an adequate supply of staple food for the 
British people and India’s raw materials are of great use in the promotion of manufac- 
tured articles which England so extensively deals in. It would thus seem that England’s 
proud position and prosperity are inseparably allied with India’s fall, ard it would be 
foolish to suppose that a nation that has produced far-seeing statesmen and ministers, 
who are past masters in the subtle art of pol'tics, should have failed to realise that 
England’s relationship with India is based on a'‘together unsound economics, and that 
consequently it is to her interest to keep the masses of Indian population stecped 
in ignorance, for .therein.alone lies her security. 


“It may well be argued that why did our rulers open to us the portals of Western 
education knowing, as they must have known, its revolutionary character and the 
confliction that would be produced _ between themselves and an enlightened India. 
The teply, however, i is‘not far to seek. ° Before the benefits of English: education were 
‘extended fo us the ‘Goveriment’was hard pressed-on account of insufficiency of literate 
-jabour to“catfy‘on ‘the inachicety of? Government, imported agency,’ which: had: to. be 


‘ AT Gls i ae ge ‘ ° ir. ore Po ieee ‘ 
mainly employed for the purpose, was proving tod costly.’ Besides, great difficulties 
were experienced in gauging and uhderstanding the existence and extent of the various 


forces at work among the native population. The newspapers of the country. that now | 
s0 unreservedly voice public opinion and the facility which the English people now have | 


of knowing all our movements thoroughly were then “quite unknown. It was. therefore 


primarily. with a view to create an easy medium. of communication between the 
Europeans.and the Indian people that the education in the English language of the 


sons of the soil was started and encouraged. * ” * ? 
Inscrutable, ‘however, are the ways-of Providence. -What was originally designed to 
serve as a sort of convenience and a means for the peaceful administration of the 
country has now, uahappily, become a real curse to the authors.” 


He continues by showing that British rule was in’ the first instance 
beneficial to India in that the people, who were formerly divided under a 


number of small monarchies, have become united, and the state of the. 
country has become more settled. He ‘remarks, however, that natives have 


been unable to rise from their position of being ruled and have become sunk 
in lethargy. Owing, however, to the proportionate development of. vanity 


among the dominant race a reactionary feeling has set in and the recent 


strikes directly manifest the awakening of this spirit. The writer urges the 


necessity of encouraging the spirit-and concludes with the following words :—_ 


} 


r We have, however, to remember that we are yet extremely weak, and the 


forces we have to contend against are immeasurably powerful. It behoves us to pat our 
shoulders earnestly to the task and, by a judicious husbanding of whatever little 

resources that we now possess, to prepare ourselves for the inevitable struggle that 

looms in front.” 


II]. AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER, 


10. The Vas (Amritsar), of the atst March 1907, says that the 
Amir’s visit to this country is likely to 
prove the forerunner of great changes 
in Afghanistan. Indeed, itis already rumoured that His Majesty is about to 
introduce a system of public instruction in his dominions and that his subjects 
are quite willing to pay an education tax. The Afghans, adds the paper, 
should feel thankful to the Government of India for having been instrumental 
in enabling them to turn over a new leaf in their social and political history. 


VI.—LEGISLATION, 


11. The Siraj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the sgth March 1907, regrets that 
the Punjab Legislative Council should 
have passed the Colonization Bill in the 
teeth of universal opposition from zamindars. It is, however, to be hoped that 
Lord Minto, who is a sagacious ruler, will not give his assent to the measure in 
a hurry. The paper then reiterates the objections usually raised against the 
‘new law. 


The Amit’s visit. 


The Colon ization Bill. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(d)—LEducation. 
13, The Bharat Mata (Lahore,, for February 1907, publishes a 


communication from one Narayan, Sub- 
Editor of. the local Hindustan, who 
endeavours to prove that the instruction imparted in the Government Educational 


The Indian system of education. 
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institutions in India is intended. to make native students regard the present 
régime as arule of liberty and benevolence and to know nothing of freedom’ itt ' 
the true sense of the term. To teach them from books such as the Citisen of | 
India and to force them, against the ‘wishes of their parents and guardians, to . 
celebrate Empire Day is not calculated to make patriotic men of them. The , 
people should, therefore, take the education ‘of their sons in their own hands, 
and teach them to regard Government service with feelings of aversion. 


Ah) —Misecllaneous. mT 


10. The Vakil (Amritsar); of the 21st March 1907, says that dering: 
the past 10 or 81 years plague has - 
carried off lakhs of natives and that 
the death-roll continue s to swell daily.; This is calculated to prove injurious. 
to the interests of Government and has already rendered. recruiting for the 
army in‘the Punjab a matter of difficulty. . The question, therefore, naturally , 
arises what measures Government has adopted to protect itself against injury. 
There can'be no doubt that at one time it exerted itself to prevent natives. 
falling victims to plag ue and spent lakhs of rupees in endeavouring to stamp 
out the disease. The oppression, however, that was practised on the people. 
by the officials compelled the people to oppose Government's plague adminis- 
tration, The result of this should have been the appointment of better and 
more sympathetic officials to carry onthe work of combating the plague in- 
stead of which Government has left the people to their fate. The paper 
concludes by requesting Government to do sométhing once more to save life and 
calls upon educated natives to co-operate with the authorities, 


Goverment and the mee 
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SELECTIONS a 


FROM THE 4 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJ AB, 


Received up to 6th April 1907. 


[.——POLITICS. 
(a) —Foreign. 


1. The following is from the Punjab Zim es and Frontier News 
(Rawalpindi), of the 30th March 


1907 :-— 


“ The Egyptian General Assembly have, as our readers are aware, demanded for 
self-government. They do not like to see their country governed by foreigners. 
Which is quite natural because Egypt is not a dependent country. At least Egypt 
is still recognised as an independent country even by England. Lord Cromer ig 
nothing more or less than what is called in the Anglo-Indian phraseology,—a 
Resident. That is, in the name of giving counsels to the Khedive, he rules the 
country forhim. Which is certainly very generous of him and of his race. He is 
also said to have saved Egypt from an impending bankruptcy. This is the English 
version. We do not know what the Egyptians have to say about it. Not long ago 
the Cairo correspondent cf the Times discovered a conspiracy against the British 
in Egypt and he had reasons to believe that the Khedive was countenancing it ina 
way which left no room for doubt. But no sooner had that rumour proved to be a 
mare’s nest than the virtuous 7imes again found its love for the Egyptians. It called 
them ungrateful because, forsooth, they had the impudence to ask for self-govern- 
ment. The thought even was revolting. And the good Ztmes asked the British 
Government that they should forthwith crush this aspiration of the people—for their 
good, of course. It alsoreminded the Khedive that he would gain something if he 
continues to be what he is,—a mere figurehead, and that in case of disobedience he 
would be forthwith taken to task. Really, what ingratitnde on the part of the 
Khedive and his subjects! To think of governing their own country and to think 
of opposing the British nation in their noble work of philanthropy which they do 
cheap for Egypt, taking only 45 per cent. of her revenue,—are one and the same 
thing. And no wonder that the philanthropic mind of the British nation has been 
enraged by this conduct of their wards. Surely the idea of — cannot go 


wy further.” ~ 


a. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 26th March 1907, remarks that 
the opposition by the London Zimes to : 
the popular movements in India and | oa 
Egypt has only led to those movements striking still deeper roots, For instance, 4 
the Egyptian General Assembly has of late been doing its utmost to secure 
administrative reforms and promote the welfare of the Khedive’ s subjects, 
while the nationalist party has recently ‘started a newspaper With the motto - 
“ « Egypt for the Egyptians.” There will be two editions of the paper, English’ ee 


Egyptian affairs. 
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and French, and the fact that itis owned by a’ company with a large capital 
vand: that: the managing director of the concern is a patriot , ke Mustafa; 
Kamel Pasha should be sufficient to ensure the success of the venture, The 
object of the paper is to make known in Europe. the sentiments of the Young 
Egyptian party and enable European philanthropists to help the Khedive’s 
subjects with their valuable advice. The paper then goes on to say that the 
Egyptian patriots should rest ass ured that their efforts for the betterment of 
their lot are viewed with approval, not only by their co-religionists in India, 
but by the entire popernites of this country. 


Rees (b)— Home. 


3. India (Gujranwalay, ofthe 28th March,1907, publishes “ an 
open letter to my negligent King- 
Emperor ” from the pen of “ Panjabi 
Shiv Shambu.” ‘ Your Majesty,.” says the writer, “ I regret having applied 
the epithet ‘ negligent ’ to you. It would have been better if I had called 
thée drink, careless, sinful and: tyrannical.... Under the existing : circum- 
stances it is by no means:improper to speak of thee as a second Zuhak (a 
Persian King, whose tyrannical doings have passed into a proverb). Negligent 
King, I do not know what sleep of negligence holds thee and what. wine of 
forgetfulness keeps thee drunk. -Thy Indian subjects are in sore trouble and 
are having such.a bad time of it at the hands of the handful of whites (in the 
country) that they are endeavouring to learn (the lesson conveyed by) the 
maxim ‘ When a person is driven to desperation he shows fight.’ They are 
being compelled to- learn to return a-stone for a brickbat, for: the reason 
that words are thrown away on those whom kicks alone can set right..... 
Hark O King, and hark attentively ! The cries of ‘oppression’ are to be 
heard from every side, It is, however, a mystery what sort of confidence it is 
which makes thee continue sleeping soundly... . Perhaps it is imp ertinence on 
my part to have applied to thee the epithets I have done, ... But art not 
thou. negligent, seeing that thou knowest nothing of thy very vast empire 
(India) ? (Again,;) since thou art displeasing the most loyal and devoted, of 
thy subjects: is it a mistake to style thee as careless ? Thou art. a tyrant, seeing 
that thy subjects are being oppressed,—=it matters little whether the oppress 
sion proceeds from Lord Minto or Sir Charles Rivaz or from: their apt pupil 
Mr. Mant.... Thou art the greatest of sinners, because thy loyal and 
helpless subjects.are in distress, I wonder how.thou canst sleep comfortably 
in thy soft bed while lakhs, nay. crores, of thy poor. subjects. are dying from 
cold and hunger..... . It is my heartfelt and constant desire that thy raj may. 
endure:for ever.... But: thy ignor ance and indifference have made me 
doubtful of this. .... The consequences of oppression invariably prove. very, 
serious to the ruler concerned.... If the present state of t Hings continues 
in India thou alsg art certain to be reduced to the position of the, Czar, nay 
wilt have to shed , bitter tears.... Thy (once) ignorant (Indian) subjects 
haye, thro ugh thy liberality, now recovered their senses, and it has. become 
tery. dificult henceforth to throw dust. in their eyes and keep. them pleased 
with empty. words, ee Thanks. to the higher education (received by 
them), they. have begun to. understand their rights, and it is nothing short 
of foolishness to withhold the same from them.... Thy real enemies are 
the very:men on. whom thou reliest. and whom. thou now regardest as thy, 
friends and supporters, Rise ! Awake 1 Recover thy senses t See the difficul- 


An open letter to the King-Emperor. 
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ties of .thy subjects with thine own eyes... Listen to their- grievances 

thyself and redress the;same, or the mistakes of thy foolish friends will 

prove of preat benefit to my nation....+ They have now come to realize 

that a sacrifice of men is always needed for the making of a nation.... If. 
thou wishes to live in peace and if it isthy wish that the spirit of :the. late 
Queen-Empress should remain tranquil in the grave . .. thou shouldst act up 
to the advice I give thee, for otherwise thou wilt assuredly have to repent: .... 

Thy Indian subjects now consider it an act of irreligion even to tay their 
@rievances before thee.... The fact that thy subjects, to whose loyalty and’ 

devotion the whole world and the world’s history bear witness, distrust thee is 
fraught with great. danger..... What benefit canst thou derive by bringing 
famines and starvation on poor India through throwing on her the unbearable 

burden of the cost of the 72,000 British soldiers kept in the country ?. Is 
this garrison maintained with the object of adding to the strength of we 
British Army in India under the pretext of protecting the country 

a foreign invasion? If this is so the idea is most mistaken and Ft 
for the reason that, even if the entire white population of England were armed 

and mustered here, 300 millions of Indians could drive them out af the country 
with the aid (only) of their sticks.... Thoy shouldst repose full trust in 
Indians, which is the only way to strengthen British rule in this country. ” . 

writer then goes on to say that in order to remedy the existing state of affairs 
the King-Emperor should confer the right of self-government on India. 
Should this be impracticable His Majesty had better withdraw the royal 
proclamation of 1858, promising the same treatment to bath Englishmen and 
natives. 


4 India (Gujranwala), of the 28th March 1907, says that Govern- 
ment does not wish to be the Govern- 
ment of natives. If always thinks of 
its European subjects, to whose interests it sacrifices those of natives in the 
most heartless manner. If this were not true it would not be indifferent to 
the welfare of the children of the soil, but would look with an equal eye on 
them and their British fellow-subjects. To tell the truth it does not regard 
them as its subjects but as slaves, and considers their country as a 
tributary State, which in truth it is. The paper then goes on to say that the 
authorities’ sympathy with the Swadesht. movement is only lip-deep. Nay, 
Government is anxious to undermine the movement, the reason being that it 
bas no confidence in natives, does not regard them as its subjects, and 
considers 9 Swadeshism highly injurious to the interests of Europeans, 
That this is so is evident from the fact that the Punjab Government, 
in order to discourage the manufacture of sugar and cloth in this province, has 
enhanced the rates of revenue for the sugarcane and cotton crops 


Governmeat and the peeple. 


raised on lands irrigated from the Bari Doab Canal. Under the circum-— 


stances, adds /ndia, the only way for the people to ensure the 
advancement of their country is to render Government ‘no help whatever. 
Lambardars, chaukidars, clerks and soldiers should alt refuse to'serve Govern- 


‘ment in any way, the people being also forced to. boycott British‘made’ goods, 
If the oppressed natives were to vow to prefer death rather than ‘to éntér- the 
service of Government, no power in the world would be able to withstand thet 


and the people coyld obtain self-government in a few hours, 
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s, The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of. grd April 


The rulers aed the ruled in India, = 1907 = 

“ There is not the slightest exaggeration in sayiog that the present is a most critical 
time in the political development of India. During the last huodred years the country 
has been steadily, though unconsciously, trying to recover from’ the tyrmail and the 
disorganisation which followed the disreption of the Moghul Empire. It is probable 
that if the last hundred years had been spent under conditions of autonomy helped by 
some degree of enlightened statesmanship, the country’s recovery would have been 
quicker than it has been under the scientific but extremely unsympathetic régime of 
Britain, It is, however, no use crying over spilt milk. What is dotie fe done and cannot 
be undone; our clear duty isto look more towards the future and less towards the 
past. The fact of the utmest signification in the present in the snoubted 
awakening which has conve over the country and which demande a clear and inspiring 


National Ideal towards which the country should now direct its ateps, * * * # 8! 


* © There is nothing which the true Ideal pf Indian Nationality demands 80 much 
as 8 union between Hindus and Moslems, aad consequently there igno contingency 
which the foreigners in India dread as much as the said union, * * * * * By 
insulting or snubbing the leaders of one party and patronising those of another, by 
copniving at one party having unlicensed processions and disallowing another party toe 
do the same, by being very delicate and dainty about the preservation of pesee when 
one party is concerned and by adopting a careless unconcerned attitade whea another is 
concerned, and finally by advertising posts or scholarships for members of one party 
and pronouncedly exciuding the members of another, the agents of the bureaycracy will 
_ try their level best to create a split in the Indian Nationalist Camp or to widen an already 
existing one. Such tactics, of course, are natural, But Jadia should take g warning 
in time. For the new Nationalist spirit is, and is bound to be, on its trial for a long time 
tocome. * * * * * * * Wewarn our Hindu fellow-countrymen to be on their 
guard and not to give out expressions of jealousy if Indian Moslems are given a preferen- 
tial treatment by officialdom. At the same time we warn our Moslem fellow-countrymen 
not to be misled by the blandishments of the bureaucracy for these blandishments cost 
their authors nothing and are held out, not out of love, but out of selfish calculation, If 
officialdom by its Swadeshi prosecutions and the policy of divide od impera succeeds ja 
pipping Indian Nationalism in the bud, then that Nationalism deserves te die—for 9 
sentiment which is so weak as to become the plaything of the foreigner 1 is one to be 
ashamed of and not a sentiment that can ever glorify a fallen race.” 


6. Writing about the causes of the existing discontent among edy- 
cated Hindus, the Vaks} (Amritsar), 
of the 95th March 1907, says that of 
late efforts have been made to induce the masses to join in the agitation carried 
on. by the Hindus. The contagion is spreading fast and the day is certain to 
come when the political future of India will become an exceedingly serious 
question for the milers of the country. The indifference in regard to the 
Muhammadan community, adds the paper, which is displayed by most of the 
heads of the various. administrations is calculated to make matters worse stilt, 
Qn the one hand; Government is wounding the feelings of Hindus by sup- 
pressing the latter’s political aspirations, and, on the other, it is making itself 
unpopular with Musalmans by. trampling on their legitimate nights. The only 
result of this will be that the ties which bind the two communities to Govern- 
ment. will snap asunder one by one, and the splendid British Empire in India 
will.come to grief in course of time, The paperhas no doubt that the day 
on which the Prophet's followers are convinced that John Bull attends only to 
those who can injure him will be fraught with greater danger to British ryle 
in this country than the agitation now carried on by Hindus, 


The Hindy political agitation. 
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7. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the goth March 1907, says that 
the annual debate on the Budget in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council is nothing 
more thana farce, pure and simple. The people’s: representatives on the 
Council are neither consulted in the preparation of the Budget, nor are they 
in a position to effect any changes in it after its presentation. “The paper then 
goes on to say that on the occasion of the recent Budget debate the Hon’ble 
Mr, Gokhale and some of his non-official colleagues made certain suggestions 
for promoting the welfare of the people. It is, however, to be regretted that in 
his concluding speech the Viceroy did not approve of a single one of the 
suggestions, nor even.so much as-touch on some of them. After remarking 
that Government’s present policy and not Lord Minto is to: blame for this, the 
Paisa Akhbar says that the only way to remedy the existing state of affairs 
is to change the constitution of the Viceregal Council. 


The Budget for 1907-08. 


8. The Aitkari (Lahore), of the 29th March 1907, complains of. the 
smallness of the educational grant (80 
lakhs) as compared with the large sum 
of money (325 lakhs) allotted for the reform of the army. No civilised 
country, it adds, ruled by a national Government spends such a small percentage 
of its revenues on education as is done in India. The paper then goes on to 
say that it is a mistake to suppose that a foreign nation (the British) can under- 
stand aright the educational requirements of natives, especially. when that 
nation does not mean to make them worthy citizens of its vast empire, but 
even spends the little it does on their education with the sole object of 
obtaining clerks cheap or ensuring their remaining in a state of slavery for all 
time to come. The Hitkars remarks that it is foolish to appeal against the 
expenditure of these large sums of money on reform of the Army, and states 
that if Mr. Morley is really anxious to set matters right he should, as early as 
possible, enable natives to compile their own budgets. — 


9. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the goth March 1907, says that 
the manner in which it is proposed to 
spend the surplus leaves very much to 
be desired. The reduction in the duty on salt will no doubt be felt even by 
the poorest native, but the concession in regard to postage on letters will benefit 
Europeans almost exclusively. Natives generally use inferior paper in their 
correspondence, and their letters never weigh one fo/a. It would have been 
far better if the 11 lakhs proposed to be spent in making the above concession 
had been utilized for increasing the salaries of ‘postal employés. The clerks 
and sub-postmasters employed in the Postal Department have to do very heavy 
work, but are very much under-paid. Again, the rate of postage for newspapers 
should have been reduced from one pice to one pie, which would have helped to 
spread the light of knowledge among the people. The Army News also 
complains of the inadequacy of the education grant. | 


10, The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 28th March 1907, | expresses 
satisfaction at the increage of the 
educational grant. It is also gratified 

at the further reduction in the duty on salt, but suggests that the tax 
should be abolished altogether. 


The same. 


The same. 


The same, 
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11- The following is from ‘the Tribune (Lahore), of the 5th April 
The Army in India, | 1907 :— 


“An Army is tte Premium paid for the Insurance of the country.” 
“His Excellency Lord Kitchener begins his Budget speech with the above 


quotation from the last year’s Budget speech of the Viceroy, and in a way assumes an 


apologetic tone from the very outset, for the continuation of the eaormous military 
expenditure that yearly falls like a crushing blow upen the suffering millions of India. 
We are afraid that this ‘premium’ may perhaps consume everything that we have with 
us worth insuring. For us the speech has little interest. It scarcely reveals any signs 
of possible reduction of the overwhelming burden. This weak position has been 
defended by His Excellency in the usual common place way. That India in peaceful 
times like the present, with hardly any misgiving about the n-ar future, requires such 
a heavy foreign army for defensive purposes is very difficult for us to understand. We 
have cried ourselves hoarse in raising piteous appeals for the retrenchment of the 
unbearable military expenditure, and yet not a word seems to have reached the ears of 
the Commander-in-Chief, who is still pursuing his hobby of centralising the army and 
improving its efficiency on new lines * * * * * 


“ For the establishment of the Indian Staff College His Exceileacy should expect 
little thanks from us. The Commander-in-Chief coula have earned our gratitude here, 
if not anvwhere else, by admitting the sons of the soil, by no means behird the 
foreioners in point of bravery and skill, into the College for training. Graauates 
belonging to different warrior races of our country are not wanting, who only if an 
opportunity be offered to them, are in every way capable of distinguishing themselves 
in the higter ranks. That cur educated young men should once for all be d>barred from 
displaying their military qualities is surely a heavy biot on the British name. Eager as 
the Commande:-in-Chief is to arrange a party of young staff officers to be sent to 
Manchuria to learn the many remarakable lessons that the world-known campaign in 
the Far East has to teach we can give him scarcely any credit for it. The only lesson 
which to us is full of importance has been lost sight of by His Fxcellency. The course 
of events ia the Far East, favourable as it was to the Japanese, was no less favourable in 
its onward movement to Indians, The Japacese bombs that blew up the Russian 
name in the Far East did as well brush off the long lowering cloud from our North-West 
Frontier. The ore great’danger point of India wa , at least for years to come, removed 
of itse:'f- We therefore naturally expected a retienchment of the heavy military. forces. 
But we are instead made to undergo an extra expenditure for the equipment of the said 
party to the Far East. Thus the very boon has become a curse to us.” 


LEGISLATION, 


‘12, The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 2:th March 1907, publishes 
six of the numerous communications 
| which, it says, it has received against 
the passing of the Bill. The writer’ of one of the letters regrets that the 
Punjab Government should have passed the new law in the teeth of universal 
opposition, while that of another says that the event has raised zamindars 
from their Rip Van Winkle’s sleep and taught them the necessity for working 
together. He also enlarges on the futility of going up to the Government of 
India, the Secretary of State and the KingeEmperor, and suggests that 
efforts should be made to acquaint agriculturists with their rights. Steps 


should also be taken to promote union between different classes of zamindars 


The new Celonizatien Act. — 


_and revive the old panchayat system. 


| Commenting on the communications, the Editor advises the saninders 
concerned to continue their agitation against the new Act, aad reminds 
them of Christ’s saying “ Knock and it shall be opened unto you,” 


se eet 
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13.. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 24th March 1907, reports 


that the agitation against the new 
Colonization Act has spread to the 
settlers on the Jhelum Canal also. It then publishes a report of the proceed- 
ings of a meeting held at Sargodha on the 18th March to protest against 
the measure, Although the notice convening the meeting had been issued 
only one day earlier the audience numbe red-about 3,000. Retired Risaldar 
Shahzada Jahangir, safedposh of Chak No. 50 and an Honorary Magistrate at 
Peshawar, was elected to take the chair, and after some speeches it was 
resolved to request His Excellency the Viceroy by wire not to give his 
assent to the Act before the receipt of the memorial the Pdnjab public 
intended submitting on the subject of the new law. The meeting also 


resolved to bring out a Gurmukhi edition of the Act fer free distribution 
among the Gurmukhi-knowing zamindars. 


VIl— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
G. A— Miscellaneous. 
14. The following is from the /asjabee (Lahore), of the 6th April 
Begar and the Aarbala District Association. 1907 = 


The same, 


“We are extremely glad to find that the Ambala District Association has 
resolved to take the bull of official corruption by the horns. The Association proposes 
to publish along with the Puajab Government Notification of 1893 the following 
directions regarding the supply of labour and provisions to Civil Officers in camp, and 
circulate copies of it broadcast among the masses. Copies of the following have been 
seat to the various District Associations and newspapers for opinion, The proposed 
directions are :~- 


“3, Ifany officer, Tahsil Chaprasi, Police Constatle, Zaildar or Lambardar 
wants to impress labour from you against your will for private work of his own 
friends’, or of other officers’, or wants to impress your carts, bullocks, or to take food 


supplies from you, then you have a right to refuse these things to him. If he uses force 
you can have your remedy in the law Court. 


‘2, From the Lieutenant Governor downwards, to the Deputy Commissioners, 
the Tahsildars, and other subordinate officials of the Revenue, the Civil or the Police 
Departments, if any Government official, Chaprasi or Constable, Lambardar or Zaildar, 
wants to take you or your cart, &c., from your house, shop or from any other place, 


for labour or carrying baggage to any bungalow, stage or any other place against your 
will, then you have a right to refuse. You cannot be punished for such refusal. 


“3, There is no law by which any Government official can take anything from 


you without paying for it or paying less for it. If he underpays you you can realise 
your loss by sueing him in Court. 


Penjab Government Press, Lahore@17-4-07—-30--87 =]. B. 
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[ Vol. XX. ] 
SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 13th April 1907. 


I.—POLITICS. 
(5)— Home. 


1. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 1st April 1907, complains that the 


results of the annual Budget debates in 

ee ee ee the Supreme sper Council are 

invariably far from encouraging. The presentation of the Budget in the 

Council is simply a matter of form, and even the severest criticism of the 

Financial Statement by the Hon’ble Members proves ineffective in procuring 
an alteration of the estimates, 


2. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the roth April 1907, in criticising Lord 
The Budget. Minto’s speech on the Budget, says :— 


‘‘ Our business to-day is notso much to look into the truth or the depth of 
Lord Minto’s words, as to prepare our own people for any changes in the bureaucratic 
machinery that may be impending. Let us not forget that the Government of a country 
is never all that there is in a country. It is really the people, first and last, that make 
the Government. The bureaucracy and all that it impiies, whether of joy or of sorrow 
to us, exists because the people of India have not yet made up their minds to abolish 
them or to alter them. The day we wake up and make a serious, determined effort to 
throw off the evil heritage of our past disqualifications for self-government, that day we 
shall be in a position to claim our national birthright—whatever that may happen to be. 
That we are thoroughly able to do this is proved by the marked difference between the 
tone of Lord Minto to-day and the tone of the rampant and influential portion of the 
Anglo-Indian Press in quite recent times. Not long ago the Hinds of Madras wrote 
‘It seems scarcely possible for us to keep pace with the degree of misrepresentation, 


virulence, and venom with which the greater aumber of Anglo-Indian journals now assail 


men and things Indian. From the moment the Liberal Government came into power in 
; England, the Anglo-Indian journalistic world has been seized with a panic that Indian 
aspirations may possibly be approaching a period of fruition, and with the view of prevent- 
ing such a catastrophe and keeping for as long as possible the domination of the ruling 
"ace the members of this fraternity have been vying with each other in throwing dirt 

and ridicule upon the people of the country, their history and their institutions, From 
the Liberal Government so far we have got liberal professions only, 
result of the latter has been that‘at our own doors it has occasioned an jullition of the 
worst passions on the part of the Anglo-Indian Press anda degree of 


nity. and a 


tendency to play upon the dark side of human nature in renwting, © to Indian matters aad 
men, 


3 ( No. 15. ] 
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“ The most ordinary Indian reader will now be in a posi‘ion to judge how effective 
has been the pressure of our new spirit. The odds against us have been heavy; the 
opposition of the Press of the ‘ruling race’ has been most determined and venomous; 
but we have succeeded so far as to elic t from the Head of the Government words that 
must have stung the ‘Pioneer & Co.’ to their very vitals. We must not, however, 
deceive ourselves, for words, chiefly Ziseral words, are cheap on an Englishman’s lips! 
The real dodge may be to keep putting us off for some years with honeyed words. 
We must, therefore, be up and doing, organising our somewhat disjointed population. 
It is a happy, and so far a unique, sign of the times that the hitherto somewhat stationary 
leaders of the country are becoming peripatetic and we hear of Provincial and District 
Conferences all over India. It is also another happy sign of the times that journalism is 
looking up; during the last two years: many people who never looked at a newspaper 
have acquired a taste for the same. But there is greater and greater need for vigilance 
and wakefulness, since it is an evil habit to depend solely upon the good-will of the 
foreigner, who is as eager to take away as he was loth to give ! ” 


3. India (Gujranwala), of the 28th March 1907, says that strenuous 
efforts have been made to silence the 
tongue and break the pen of that 

apostle of India’s liberty, Mr. Tilak. He has been sent to jail, the secret 
police have been set to watch his movements, and every word written or spoken 
by ‘him has been carefully analysed ; but absolutely nothing has come of all 
this. The more the brave Mahratta has been persecuted the stronger he has 
shewn himself to be. The efforts to kill his Aesart have led to the birth of 
the Xal, the Bhal2z, the Vehari, the Sandhya, the Yugantra, Bande Mataram, 
the Panjatee, Bharat Mata, and several other journals in different parts of 
the country... The paper then goes on to say that prosecutions for sedition 
cannot suppress the new spirit visible in the country, and will only fan the 
smouldering fire of sedition into a flame. It, however, regrets that natives 
should feel no desire to break their chains of slavery and make themselves 
free. If they were to make up their minds to get rid of their chains no earthly 
force would be able to keep them slaves longer. They should not shrink from 
jail or death in order to prove of use to their country: as long as natives are 
not ready to undergo every hardship for the sake of their motherland ‘they 
cannot have the country to themselves, They should learn to help themselves, 
and should gird up their loins to put an end toall oppression in the country. 
In conclusion, the paper cails upon the Punjabis to secure the real liberty of 
speech and writing for ‘their province, that hberty being the first step 
towards the achievement of the desired result. 9 


The new spirit in India. 


4. Indta (Gujranwala), of the 8th March 1907, announces that it 
_has received a telegram from Mr. Tilak 
to say that he is lying ill and 
has not consequently been able to write anything for it “ this week.” In 
order, however, not to dis appoint its readers the paper reprints an article. 
written by the Mahratta “extremist " a few months back and charging the 
English with having crippled the trade and killed the industries of India. 
Those; it adds, who are frightened at the: very mention pf the boycott move- 
ment and look upon it'as a. seditious propaganda, should read the article 


The boycott movement, 
j 


‘with care and ina dispassionate spirit. /sdza then goes on to say that it.is 


a matter for regret that after having destroyed ‘the country’s trade the English 
should speak of the supporters of the above movement as rebels, It will, - 


1ol 


However, matter nothing even if a few natives (one and a half lakhs of 
Englishmen cannot send 30 crores of the children of the soil to the gallows): 
are hanged for boycotting British-made goods. In conclusion, the paper 
remarks that the only way for natives to become a nation is to sacrifice their 
lives in the attempt. : 


Il1L—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


3. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th April 1907, learns from 
a reliable private letter from Kabul 
that the Amir does not intend staying 
there on his return from this country, but that His Majesty will proceed 
direct on a trip to Turkistan, This, adds the paper, means that Habibulla 
Khan wishes to be the guest of Russia also for a few days, and see how he 
is treated in Russian territory. 


The Amir. m 


1V.—K1NE-KILLING. 


6. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 8th and oth April 1907, 
publishes a communication from one 
Muhammad Idris of Jodhpur, who 
enlarges on the extreme usefulness‘of the cow toan agricultural country like 
India, and urges his co-religionists to leave off killing the animal, at least out 
_ofregard for the feelings of their Hindu neighbours, Even as it is, he adds, 
beef has very little attraction for Muhammadans, and it is almost exclusively 
for Anglo-Indians that large numbers of kine are slaughtered daily. The 
correspondent also advises Hindus to have recourse, not to force, but to 
persuasion in order to make Musalmans discontinue killing cows. 


Kine-killing in India. 


7. The Sanatan Dharam Gazette (Lahore), of the 3rd April 1907, 
advocates the establishment of cow-pro- 
tection societies in all towns and cities. 
It then goes on to say that the butchers at Kasur subject kine to gross 
cruelty before slaughtering the animals. The poor creatures are struck with 
heavy hammers on the head in order to drive the blood into the skin and to 
thereby ensure the hides fetching good prices. Government should look into 
the matter. 


The same. 


VI.— LEGISLATION. 


8. India (Gujranwala), of the 28th March 1907, says that the laws 


of sedition may be likened to chains 
for the weak and cowardly or to a 
sword wielded by tyrants and oppressors. In the eyes of the brave and 
courageous, however, the laws of nature are the most irresistible, moral 
sins the most heinous of offences, and national dishonour the worst of deaths. 
Mazzini, the celebrated liberator of Italy, has remarked that nature has 
created man free. . A law, therefore, which clashes with those of nature and 
is subversive of the liberty of a {people partakes of the nature of oppression 
and should not be obeyed. The paper then goes on to say that the sedition 
law in force in India constitutes a menace to the liberty of speech and 
writing in the country, but that its very rigour has had the effect of. stimulat- 
ing the use of strong language by native speakers and journalists, ie ! 


4 


T he law of sedition. 
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’ 9. The si leita fo lal. of the 3rd April 1907, publishes. a 


| The Colontzation Act. communication in which the writer 
refers to the feelings of. dissatisfaction 
- caused j in the Chenab Colony by the passing of the Colonization Act. In a 

recent lecture, he adds, Lala Lajpat Rai assured the colonists that if they 


wished to show fight there was nothing to prevent them from doing so. The 
correspondent is, however, opposed to such speeches being made in public. 


10. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th April 1907, reprints from the 
ee | Lamindar Kashtkar of Bijnour (Unite 
| ed Provinces), a cartoon in which an 


: alligator labelled * The New Colonization Act” is seen with its mouth wide open 
: and teady to swallow colonists.) : 


| : VII—GENERAL ADMINISTRTION. 
(d)—Z ducation. 
| 11, The Ajtab (Delhi), of the 17th March (received on the 16th April) 
| a aii 1907, finds fault with Government for 
| paying very little attention to the 
| ‘ecucation of natives and spending only a very small percentage of its revenues 
] on the departments of public instruction in the country, After remarking 


that Government utilizes its income for the benefit chiefly of persons of its 
own nationality, the paper says that the object of the education imparted ‘in - 
the public schools and colleges in India is to convert its recipients into automa- 
: | tons for use in Government offices, make them like their chains of slavery, and 
prevent them from being of service to their country and nation, It also, cen- 
demns the conduct of Government in refusing to allow its servants to join in 
= movements directed against the powers that be. -In conclusion, the Aftab 
advises natives to make primary education universal in the country, among 
both men and women, 


12. The following is from the 7ridune (Lahore), of the soth age 
Free education, = 1¢07 :— 

‘¢ The whole ain as found reason to rejoice at the announcement made by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Baker in the course of the recent Budget Debate that free elementary 
education was, within a measurable distance of time, to be within the reach of the 
| unlettered masses of. our countrymen. = * * To place free 
a ar primary and vernacular middle education within the reach of masses isa real boon, 
| and is calculated to raise the illiterate masses from the torpor of ages, and to lead them 

| to the betterment of their condition, social, moral and political. Yet even such a bene- 
; | ficent proposal has ‘evoked hostile criticism: in certain quasters, both within and without 
| the.camp. -. * ; 7. * 
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“ ' We may observe at + the outset that the criticism from inside the camp is from the 
head. -quarters of the New Party at Calcutta. Objection is taken on the ground that it is 
not in the national interest that education of the masses should be in the hands of the 
State, especially when we are under the ruleof.a foreign bureaucracy who should not be - 
allowed to mould the youth of the nation. We shall frankly recognise that there is a good 
deal of force in this contention, It is ‘undoubtedly - true that national education con- 
: ductéd by tlie leaders of the people would be the right and proper thing and far to be 
a | vee preferred over that profferred to us by Government agency. Yet it can hardly be assert- 
& | ed by any reasonable man, that our people are forthwith prepared to bring the torch of 
- education to the palaces and cottages of the prince ard peasant alike.. And so long as 
eS that is not within sight and we welcome all efforts in that directicn, it would not only be 
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anwise but extremely mischievous to reject the offer of a free education organised by 
the State. After all it can hardly be denied that the existing system of education, how- 
ever much reason we may find to criticise it, has been responsible for the _preseat 
national awakening in the country. We go further and say that for the purpose of 
political or civic. education a literate man would be far better material to start. with 
than an illiterate one. And to clinch the argument, we may further observe that 
primary or vernacular middle education can hardly be calculated to stuff the heads of 
our boys with ony had inaccurate notions of political philosophy or distorted views of 
political economy.” 


(e)—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. 


13. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 1st April (All Fools’ Day) 
1907, announces that it has received a 
letter from “ Mr. M. H. Washington, for- 
-merly a Professor of Geology and Astronomy at Berkeley, California, America.” 
The writer of the communication is a grandsen of George Washington, who 
rescued the United States of America from the grip of the English and laid 
the foundation of that great republic. He has succeeded in setting foot on 
the soil of Mars and is desirous of populating that planet as soon as he can, 
Zamindars wishing to secure land there should apply to Mr. Washington 
without loss of time. Punjabi agriculturists in particular should not. fail to 
profit by the opportunity, or they will have to bite their nails like those who 
did not care to obtain land on tne Chenab Canal in the early days of the colony. 
Those zamindars, however, especially those lambardars and szaildars who 
are in the habit of fomenting quarrels in their villages, wish their country ill 
or are given to flattering the authorities from selfish motives, need not apply. 


Government and the peasantry. 


Then follows a copy of the fetter referred to, in which the writer 
cepresents Mars as a land flowing with milk and honsy. Headds that he 
wishes to populate the planet with Indian peasants in preference to higher 
classes of natives, who, he says, are the enemies of their own nation. He 
understands that thousands of agriculturists in the Punjab have no land to 
cultivate and are, therefore, starving. He also learns from the papers that 
‘ost of the settlers in the canal colonies in this province are having a very bad 
time at the hands of the local subordinate officials and wish te try their luck 
in foreign countries like China and Australia. He then goes on to say that it is 
by no means his intention to make himself ruler of the peasantry after having 
tainduced them to settle in Mars. Nor will he ask them to share their earnings 
with him. He says that he will not snatch the bread out of their mouths in 
order to feed his fellow-countrymen, the Americans. On the contrary, he 
promises to establish sanchayats to manage their affairs, adding that he has no 
fear of their turning him out after making themselves p >werful. He will not, for 
the same reason, oppose the spread of education and enlightenment among | 

them. 


14, The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th April 1907, publishes an : 


The enhancement of the abiana rates for the “open petition ” in which ‘the zamin- 
Seta See dars concerned complain of the enhance: 
ment of the abiana rates for the Bari Doab Canal, and pray. His Honour Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson to cancel the orders on ae subject. 
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(/)—Ratlways and Comm unicalion$ 


15. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 1st April 1907, says that the 

$i: evening train for the Sialkot side leaves 

Complain Senna he Railay. Wazirabad énly a short. time before 

the arrival at that station of the train from the Lyallpur side. Passengers 

from the latter side intending travelling in the direction of Sialkot have, 

therefore, to rot at Wazirabad forthe night, which isa source of great incon- 

venience to them. The paper further complains that the place at the above 

station where third class passengers have to stand while buying their 
tickets affords them no protection against the sun and rain. 

(4)—Miscellancous. 
16. The Akhbar-i- Am (Lahore), of the zoth March 1907, complains 
that outrages by. Europeans on native 


women have of late been steadily on the 
increase. The solereason for this is that the courts abstain from inflicting 


Outrages “ Europeans on native women. 


deterrent punishments on the culprits, which also lays European Magistrates 


open to the charge of being partial to persons of their own nationality. The 
paper then refers to the case in which a European or Eurasian employé of the 
Bengal-Assam Railway is said to:have committed an‘ outrage on a native 
female’ passenger, and suggests that this devil in human shape should be 
most severely punished. 
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SELECTIONS 
“FROM THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 
Received upto 22nd April 1907. 
TPOLITICS, 
(a)—Foreign. 
1. The Watan (Lahote), of the 1ath April i907, finds fault with the 


Transvaal Parliament for’ passing the 


Asiatic Ordinance, and expresses the hope 
that the Liberal Ministey will not: give its assent to the measure. 


. (b)\—Home. 


‘The Asiatic Ordinance. 


a. The Bharat Mafa (Lahore), for April 1907, says that as India can 
be benefited only at the expense of Eng- 
land it is an impossibility for English- 
shen to consent to suffer loss for the sake of this country. They are, besides, 
an intensely patriotic people, and-their chief object in life is to serve . their 
fellow-countrymen by every means, fair or foul, in their power. This rule of 
conduct is not confined to the general public among them, but extends atso to 
responsible statesmen. Even the King-Emperor would like natives to Have 


The rulers and the ruled. 


every -comfort only if this does not in any way curtail the powers of His . 


Majesty’s servants in this country. It was only in his last speech in Parfia- 
ment: that -His Majesty used words to the above-effect. 


3. The Bharat Mata (Lahore), for April 1907, says that the royal 


Vee royal prodtimaticn ot +836, sight of by the English. Indeed, if 
this were not so, wholly unjust and improper orders would not be converted into. 
laws. Nor would shameful doings by-the.authorities, which -have been creat- 
ing in the people’s minds feelings of hatred for Government, have become the 
order of the day. The paper adds that one of the objects of the Colonizatioa 
Act is-to-legalise certain eregeannes which the officials of the colony used to 
commit. . em 


‘4. In the course of an article on the “ New Spirit Previilent in ‘Tndia,” 
the Panjabee (Lahore), ‘of ao 1th; 
1907, rémarks =~ >. | 

a We must draw attention to the two great dangers which India’s Rew fontciousness 


The ew wpiatt in Iedia. 


will have to face: : (4) The Anglo-Indian power in India is based mainly on the Indian’s | 
latteris:want of skill. - 
tof our “positive 


impoténce,-‘sd the: former's: wealth ‘is mainly dependent ‘on: 


he 
The more we press forward towards the realisstion and : 
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proclamation of 1858 has long been lost. 
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duties, the: more will our ‘ rulers ’ find the ground slipping from under. their feet. , 
Having the power of legislation over us they will try to hurt us, and we must, therefore, 
be prepared to suffer. (5) The gix crores of Indian Mugalmans are more or] less outside 
the influence of the new spirit. They ate, besides, seemingly, too ready to slip into the 
shoes of mendicancy which the Hindus are trying to discard. Herein lies a great danger. 
For the bureaucrat will certainly take advantage of the mendicant temper of our Moslem 
fellow-countrymen and, heaping favours on them, will try ta play them off against the 
Hindus.” 


5. The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the 19th April 
1¢Q75— 

“In our issue of the t1th instant we commented on two notable m.etings® 
that have recently been held in the Punjab. We pointed out that the notable fact about 
these meetings consisted in this, that they were made up of people who were not 
proverbial or professional agitators. We drew attention to the fact that in the Lahore 
meeting about S00 representatives of the agricultural population of the district met together 
and resolved to oppose a measure pf the Government by a method which must be classed 


Passive resistance jn India. 


among the methods of Passive Resistance. It is not the meeting itself which we intend 


to take up to-day ; but the fact that the ominous idea of a passive resistance is beginning 
to soak down into the very depths of the Indian population is our theme in this article. 
What a mental revolution, either already accomplished or impending in the not distant 
future, does it not indicate! India must have travelled very far’ and her travels must 
have been radjcally oppcged to her traditjon@l tendenfies, if within a period of barely 
one hundred years ep2nt under a foreign rule, her people living i in village and hamlet are 
to-day ina position to conceive the idea of passively resisting those in whose hands a 
nierciful Providence has placed their destinies. The spectacle is an ominous one and 


that in two remarkable ways. In the first place it betrays the lamentable fact that 


the mind of ourrulers is so constityted that it cannot of itself percejve the needs, the 
hardships and the innermost longings of so simple-minded a race as the Indian rustics, 
In the second place, it declares unmistakeab! y that the unchanging Fast, in spite of all 
the certificates bestowed on jt umsoficsted by Kipling, is changing slowly but surely, and 
that the change i is not primarily religious or industrial; but political. We are familiar 
with the poet's words concerning tne Ea: bowing low befcre the blast in silent slow 
disdain ; but alas ! nations have a perverse habit of cut-growing prophecies, even poetical 
prophecies! And the moral which any sensible man will draw from recent events 
and developments in the Punjab | is that the hereditary oriental habit of ‘bowing low 
before the blast ’ is passing away and giving place to a new propensity ‘which we cana 
only characterise as a propensity for Passive Kesistance. What this change means and 
what possibilities for good or for evil it contains is not for us to describe. We leave 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, which is partly responsible for the new situation, to read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest its lesson, and the warning,” | 


6. The Bharat Ma'a (Lahore), for April 1907, publi shes some verses 
pepe to natives. "composed by one Babu Lal Chand, an 
Yes i, enthusiastic ‘young journalist. The 

poem exhorts natives td shake off their sleep, make up their religious differ: 
ences, ; ‘and ensure the advancement ¢ of their c ountry, which, the poet says, has. 


been looted by foreigners. | 
7. The Bharat Mata (Lahore), for April 1907, publishes an advertisement 
from a ‘ Suffering Mother India,” who 
Tat ace | announces that she requires hundreds, 


nay thousands, of young men who will vow to serve her and acquaint her 


—_ . 


© Nors —These Sg were to protest aquest the Crown Lands Colonigation Act and the lacreage of 
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prteecete of of the Best Doab Canal. 
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children with their duties and rights. They should also preach patriotism in 
every city, town and village, being frightened at no oppression and sacrificing 
their personal interests to those of the advertiser. Such heroes will attais 
the dignity of martyrs by serving her and losing their lives for her- good. 


8, The Bharat Maia (Lahore), for April 1907, says that the only way for 
the people of India to raise themselves 


is to love their country, promote union 
in thejr ranks, encourage indigenous industries, and expand their trade, The 


paper also exhorts them to vow to discontinue using foreign-made articles and 
push forward the Swadeshi movement. 


How nattvés can raise themselves. 


9. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 1ath April 1907, remarks that it dee 


iii taaites nih notes weakness on the part of Govern-, 

ment to faunch prosecutions against 
newspapers. Resides, such prosecutions leave no roo:n for doubt that Governe 
ment is aware of its weaknesses and shortcomings, but that it wishes to conceal 
the same from the eyes of the general public. This being so there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that press prosecutions should create unrest in the country 
and weaken the hands of Government. After referring to the prosecution of 
the Bangabasi and the Aesari in support of its contention, the paper says that 
Government has been a loser by prosecuting the Panjabee. It then goes on to 
remark that the press in India is becoming more and more powerful daily, 
and that no oppression can take away even an iota from its power. It is, 


therefore, to the interest of Government to convert native newspapers into its 
supporters and not enemies. 


10. The Panjabee (Lahore), of the 17th April 1907, makes the following 
remarks in the course of an article re- 


lating to its prosecution and the attend- 
ant circumstances :— 


“The judgments of the courts in this case and the circumstances connected with 
them are matters of both pleasure and pain toa patriot. We rejoice to find that after 
all a sense of unity and solidarity is visible even in the stolid ranks of our imperturbable 
masses. We look with unfeigned pleasure upon the broadened sympathies of our 
countrymen all over India and upon the bold and fearless expression of the same by 


The Panjabee prosecution case. 


all classes of people in matters which interest all. It is a matter of extreme gratification 


that circumstances should have sprung up which make wus forget in our common 
troubles that we are Hindus (Aryas, Beahmos or Sanatanist), Muhammadans, Sikhs or 
Jains. It is a matter of no less satisfaction that the same common impulses should bd 
governing the different parts of India regardless of distance and space, and théé 
Bengalees, Hindustanis, Madrassis, Mahrattas, Gujratis and Punjabees should be alf 
feeling the same sentiments, thinking the same thoughts, and giving expression to théth 
in similar ways, using almost similar language. It isa matter of real pride that we éfd 


our case should have played some part, however insignificant i it may be, in bridging 


about this awakening, this sense of a common causé, this idea of common natidiality, 
this unity of sentiment, and this solidarity of thoughts and’ interests. On @ othér 


hand it is a matter of pain that the freedom-loving British should have been forced to 


vindicate their sense of dignity by this sort of proceedings. The people of this country 


have had such an amount of confidence in the justice and broad-mindedness' of their 
rulers that it gives us real pain to see this confidence being displaced by mistrust, We : 


, Have been associating everything good and noble with the name of the British 1 in ‘this 


country to such an extent that it is really shocking to find that ° we were ‘pethape living . 
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ina fool’s paradise. One thing is: quite certain that this prosecution has. lowered the. 
prestige of the Government in the eyes of the people to an appreciable degree. The 
Government, we fear, has equally lost in authority also. Its-laws. and its prisons have 
lost their terrors. The good name of the English has decidedly gone down in the 
estimation of the people.” ) 


| 1. The following i is from the Peadabes (Lahore), of the 2oth April 
‘The Panjabee prosecution case, 1907 :-— : 


“In delivering judgment in the Panjadbee we case the learned Chief Justice 
was pleased to observe that the accused had been ‘rightly convicted of attempting to 
promote feelings of enmity and hatred ;’ but if the Court had noticed any signs of 
regret on their part ‘it would have been. pleased to mitigate the sentences | passed.’ 
In the absence of any such signs, however, the only leniency that the Court could 
find their way to showing was to modify the sentence of rigorous imprisonment to 
a simple one. From this the inference is clear that Their Lordships would have still 
further mitigated the sentences, if not practically quashed them, if the accused had 
admitted that they had been essentially wrong and mistaken in their sense of duty as 
journalists. In other words, it was not so much for the\offence they are alleged to 
have committed that they have had to meet the rigours of the law, as for their honest 
conviction, firmly maintained throughout, that what they did was in the discharge of a 
public duly. That the highest Court, notwithstanding the continuance of this attitude 
in their presence, were pleased to mitigate the sentence somewhat can only be ex- 
plained as due to a lurking consciousness on their part that the accused had been very 
severely dealt with after all. * # * a * 

* * Do whatever the authorities may, the outstanding fact in 
Indian public life of the present day—a fact which contributes much of its bitterness 
to our political agitation—is the belief that the life of the ‘native’ has avery insigni- 
ficant value in the eyes of the officials—with honourable exceptions, of course—and 
that this insignificance is increased when the said life happens to be the victim of a 
European’s resentful mood-or playful fancy. Press prosecutions may go on, and 
editors and proprietors of newspapers sent to jail, but the ‘native’ in his heart cf 
hearts will continue to believe—and will be rather strengthened in his belief by the 
Sarkar’s action—that as between Europeans and ‘natives’ in life cases the Sarkar’s 
leniency and sympathy lean on the side of the former when it should do on that of 


the latter. Why, otherwise, so much machinery put in motion, and such a straining 


of resources, to prove where a journalist has been at fault in making an allegation 
against a European in the matter of killing a native, and why such terror-striking 
ways of punishment when the fault is supposed to have been found? For to universal 
knowledge cases are cropping up almost’ daily in this country in which the blood of the — 
unfortunate ‘ native’ sent to eternity before his time cries for justice in vain.” 


12, ‘The following is from the Punjab Times and Frontier News 


‘i ao iia (Rawalpindi) of the 17th April 1907 :— 


“ The judgment in the “ Panjabee” case has been delivered. The conviction has 
been upheld. Only the rigorous imprisonments have been changed | into simple ones. 
The conviction was a foregone conclusion. The Government was determined, at any. 
cost, to make an example of the Panjabee. And how far . it. has succeeded in its. 
purpose we leave to the public to judge. Only this much we will say that the 
prosecution « of the Panjabee has defeated its own ends.. The poprietor, Lala Jaswant 
Rai, as well as the editor, Mr. Athavale, are now more determined than ever to. serve 
their country at any sacrifice to themselves, _The noble stand which they had made 


_ against the prosecutions of the Government was not merely praiseworthy on their part, 


it’ was something more. It showed the fire which was burning within their hearts. 
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Nervous persons, though well-meaning, advised them to retract their statements. 

And it was certainly fortunate that they did not listen to their advice. The Chief Judge 
also expected from them a sort of apology for what they had written, and when that 
was not forthcoming the Chief Judge, ashé thought, could not set aside the conviction. 
The Chief Judge assured the accused that they would not be handcuffed. We wonder 
whether it was the outcome of the question which was put in Parliament about the 
rough treatment which the accused received at the hands of the Police after their 
conviction by Mr. Mant. The public indignation knows no bounds at the conviction — 
of these two gentlemen whose only fault was that they loved their country better than 
their own interests. The head of the Government has recently been turned, especially . 
since the birth of the Swadeshi moyement. We learn that the Police Commissioner 
of Calcutta has asked the permission of the Government to prosecute all the Extremist 
organs in Bengal. The Goverament is at present following an insane policy. It bas be- 
come so restless of late that it would not care to know that the policy of repression does 
never fulfill its aim ; on the contrary it defeats its own purpose. The Government must 
know that if it really desires to make the p-ople contented and loyal, it must remove the - 
skeleton from its cupboard. No amoynt of repressions and gilding will serve any 
purpose 30 long as the skeleton is there. The Goverament must mend its own ways, 
It must take the peo ple into its confidence. And it. must know that the greatest 
secret of holding power is to divide it with the people. The gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled is already too wide. The Panjabee case has made jt wider. But 
the Panjebee is not responsible for it. Responsible are they who started the prosecution 
against the Panjatee.”” 


13. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the roth April 1907, says that 
recently it received an envelope posted 
at Bow Bazar, Calcutta. The en- 
velope was found to contain seyeral copies of a “form” in English, which 
refers to the Panyqbee case and exhorts natives to ensure their liberty by 
establishing secret societies, raising a rebellion like, Russian Nihilists, &c. 
The paper adds that itis a matter of surprise that the Calcutta press and 
police should so far haye failed to make any discoveries about Golden Bengal. 
After remarking that natives being completely disynited and crores of them 
being always ready to betray their country to the English, it says that they 
are unfit to strike a blow to make themselves free. The persons composing | 
Golden Bengal are, therefore, monomaniacs or fools, and are prejudicing : 
Government against natives for nothing. In conclusion, the Paisa Akhbar 

remarks that a ynion between Hindus and Muhammadans is undoubtedly 
necessary. in order, not to ‘enable them to rebel ‘and obtain their liberty, but 
to ensure their I:ving like friends. a 


14. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore) of the bath April 4 
Military se: vice, ico; :=— : 


“We have no doubt that Lord Kitchener will earn the gratitude of all Punjabi 
Hindus if he ren.oves the restriction to their enterirg into Military service. But 
we Cannot o verlcok the ugly fact that in the Army more than anywhere ¢lse the children 
of the soil, the cadets cf the bluest bleod not ‘ xcepted, must remain for éver the 
hewers “of wood and drawers of water, and ‘the most distinguished and devoted 
services on their part will make no difference in their status. Things are better 
even under the much-abused Russian administraticn. One wenders: that with all 
| théir vaunted noble traditions the British Go vernment sHould be ‘still’ a party to this 
_ exhibition of melancholy ' meanness which even despotic Ru ssia bas long ago 'abjur- 

ed. When will provisions be made for giving some military training to Indian soldiers 
: of ability at the Staff College at Quetta, pow under construction, and to. give. them 
and the Imperial Service cadets com missions in the Army. ; Fcho answers when.” 


Golden Bengal. 
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Cases between Natives aed Earopecns 


10 
III.NATivg STATES. 


15. ‘The Hindustan: (Lahore), of the 1 ath ‘April #907, says ‘that the. trial 
* of the ‘Chief ‘of “Aundh: ‘throws <con- 
siderable ‘light ‘dn’ the ' 'pitiable' con- 
dition of native princes, and shows: that they have not thé power even 
to. dismiss or retain a‘servant of theirs. In these. circumstancés it is a 
mistake on the .part of the press to charge them with being indifferent to the 
administration: of their States. They are not allowed. to attend to affairs 
of ‘state. and’ drown: their: grief 1 In sport and-pleasure. 


VI — LEGISLATION. "Gas ein 


16, The Bharat. Maia {Lahore’, for April 1907, says that should an ‘Ane 

lo-Indian on-a visit'to England. attempt 
‘to promote, by spoken or: written 
words, feelings of shiniey or hatred between different classes ‘of natives he 
cannot be prasecuted on his return to this country. Should, however, a native 
residing in England give the Anplo-Indian similar treatment he will be put 
under arrest as soon ashe returns to India. Does the existence of sich 
laws on the statute book, asks the paper, go to show that Government loves 


Nati Chiefs. 


The Iadian Law of sedition. 


justice or is. solicitous for the welfare of its subjects ? It then condemns the 


conduct of the Local Government in making an invidious distinction be- 
tween the Puujahee and the Civil and Military Gasette in the matter of the 


| publication of objectionable writings. 


17. The Bharat Mata (Lahore), for April 1907, remarks that the leaflet 
issued ‘by the Hon’ble Mr. ‘Douie 
on the subject of the rew law has no 
legal value. The Setttement Commissioner ‘should, be aides, know ‘that ‘the 
days have gone by when natives used to regard the words spoken or‘written 
by the authorities as gospel truth. His leaflet is ‘not, besides, a statement 
of facts. For instance, he is ‘not right in saying that section 8 of*the Act 
has not altered the conditions originally settled with the Chenab colonists. 
“48. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th Apzil 1907, reprints from 


India a’ patagraph ‘to the ‘same 
effect. 


19. ‘The Bharat Mata (La hore), for April 1907, iit the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lyallpur to task 
_ for speaking of the opponents of the 
measure as disloyal'and extremely selfish people. ‘It is very strange, adds 
the paper, that Mr. Henriques, who eats the salt of Indta, should use abusive 
language towards natives, which exposes himself to the charge of being un- 
worthy of his salt. The Editor wishes in conclusion that his fellow-countrymen - 


The Colonization Act. 


The Colonization ‘Aet. 


The Colonization Act. 


would become sa ch in very truth. 


VIH—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a Fudteral. 


20. The Hindus/an (Lahore), of the 12th April 1907, reports that the 
. . Presidency, Magistrate, -Calcutta,: re-. 

: , xeently : sentenced.; a. Mahammedan- to 

ix’ weeks! vigorous. imprisonment: for atti a aanpes ‘soldier. ‘It 


a | 


is, however, an open secret, adds the paper, that no native dare assault a 
European for nothing, Again, a European is not sentenced’ to the above 
term of imprisonment even for killing a native. This has made: the people 
cease to expect justice from the courts in cases between Europeans and the 
children of the soil, which bodes Government no good. 


(f)—Railways and Communications. 


a1. Bae Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th April 1907, says that one 
result of the agitation over the Coloni- 
zation Act has been that the porters, 
pointsmen, &c., employed. at Lyallpur and some other railway stations 
have gone on strike. A public meeting in aid of the strikers was held at 
Lyallpur on the 14th instant, when a large sum of money was collected 
to enable them to support themselves during the period of the strike. If the 
men, adds the paper, have struck work owing to their being ill-paid and hard 
worked the Railway authorities should lose no time in looking into the matter, 


A strike. 


22. The Patsa dkhbar (Lahore), of the 17th April 1907, understands 
that itis low wages and heavy work 
which have sent the men on strike, and 

" that the strikers have the sincere sympathy of the public. The paper then 

enlarges on the fairness of giving the strikers an increase of pay, 


A strike. 


23. The following letter appeared in the 7ribune (Lahore), of the 
16th April 1907 :— 


A Ra'lway complaint. 


.“ Sir,—If grieves me much to notice that while endeavours are being made to 
prevail upon the authorities to provide various facilities to the passengers travelling in 
third class carriages, no effort has been made to present before the public and the 
authorities that the treatment to which the intermediate class passengers are subjected 
on various occasions is in no way less barbarous. One would have thought that the 

maltreatment which the third class passengers are subjected to by the Railway authori- 
ties is confired to the third class passengers only, but the every day experience con- 
tradicts the above assertion. 

“It was only the other day that I had the misfortune of travelling in an inter-class 
carriage from Badami Bagh to Wazirabad with a relative of mint. We were so much 
packed up in a singie compartment that no room was available for sitting, and for this 
reason many of the passengers had to stand, we being altogether twenty men in a single 
compartment which is intended for eight passengers. Fortunately it was not summer 
season, otherwise the angu‘sh of the moment can better be imagined than described. 


“ Yours, &c., 
‘¢A PASSENGER.” 


(2) —Postal Matters. 


24. The Watan. (Lahore), of the sath. April. 1907, says that with 
. effect from the ist instant the Postal 
Department has stopped the payment 
of commission on the sale. of postage stamps, embossed envelopes and post- 
cards. These articlés will henceforth be available at post offices alone, which 
is certain to prove a soufce ‘of great inconvenience to the general public, 


A Postal complaiat. 
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especially to. the conductors of newspapers. The change is also likely to 
prove a source of loss to the Post Office as well as to the low-paid and hard- 
worked clerks concerned. The paper would, therefore, urge the Postal 
authorities to reconsider their decision in the matter. 


25. The Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the 8th, the Akhbar-1-Am 
(I.ahore), of the 17th, the Patsa 
Akhbar (Lahore), of the 13th, and 
the V akid (Amritsar), of the 15th April 1907, publish similar remarks. 


A Postal complaint. 


(h)\—Miscellanrous. 


96. The Akhtar. 1-Am (Lahore), of the 17th April 1907, writing about 
the prevalence of plague in Lahore, 


takes the local Municipal Committee 
to task for the grossly insanitary condition of the city. 


Plague at Lahore. 


27. In view of the prevalence of plague in the Punjab, the Hakam 
(Kadian), of the 3:st March 1907, 
reprints a leaflet issued by Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad of Kadian on the 6th of February 18 8. After remarking 
that he has dreamt a dream portending a severe outbreak of the disease in 
the province, the Mirza advises his fellow-creatures to repent of their sins, 
give alms, and be regular in saying their prayers. .He also asks them not 
to view Government’s plague measures with suspicion, but to co operate with 
the authorities in stamping out plague. 


Plague in the Punjab, 


28. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th April !907, publishes a com- 
munication from Lala Mahdo Ram, 
Secretary, District Association, Ambala, 
who regrets that the authorities should do nothing to put down the illegal 
practices associated with the Jegar system, He adds that in order to put an 
end to the oppression the above Association proposes issuing certain: direc- 
tions for the guidance of zamindars, shop-keepsrs and labourers. Before 
doing so, however it has invited the opinions of District Associations through- 
out the province on the directions referred to. On receipt of these opinions the 
necessary instructions will be printed in Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi, and distri- _ 
buted among the rural population. The writer then gives a copy of the pro- 
posed directions (vzae paragraph 14 of Selection No. 14). 


The begar system. 


2799. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the toth April 1907, also. pub- 


lishes the foregoing communication. 
The begar system, 


Commenting on the letter the Editor approves of the step the District 
Association, Ambala, intends taking. é 


30. The Patsa Akhtar (Lahore), of the rcth April 1907, Tegards the 
| immense number of beggars in India as 
one of the main causes of the poverty 


of the people and calls. upon Government to take effective steps to. put down, 
mendicancy i in the sountry. 


Mendieancy in India. 
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| SELECTIONS 
iat THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 27th April 1907. 


1.—POLITICS. 
( a)—Foreign. 


1. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th April 1907, writing about 
the recent debate in the Lords on the 
subject of the ill-treatment’ of Indians 
in the British Colonies, says that the weakness of British statesmen makes 


~ 


Indians ia the British Colonies. 


it unlikely that the rights of Indian tmmigrants will be adequately protected. 


The English, it adds, should never forget’that it is to India that England 


owes her greatness and riches. They should, therefore, see that natives 


are not ill-treated either in this. country or abroad. 


San en oO eee ied ak ts es we 2. The following is from the 
Egypt. Panjabee a of April 27th, 
: 1907 :— 


“ But even though under the English domination Egvpt has progressed in the 
direction of material prosperity, the presence of a foreign p*ople whose supremacy 
means the keeping of the indigenous population in a perpetual condition of subjection 
and tutelage is rankling in the heart of patriotic Egyptians as a ‘grievous wrong. 
Egyptians have begun to realize, as we Indians also have done, that in the land of 
their birth they are destined to be mere “hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
and the alien rulers are to command all the loaves and fishes of Government employ- 
ment as well as all openings of commercial and industrial activity. In theory at least 
Egypt is a province of the Turkish Empire, and the English are there merely to guard 
the interest of European capitalists andto generally supervise the Khedival adminis- 
tration inthe best interests of the people of that country. This ig what England 
professes to do. In Egypt, ‘as in India, Englishmen justify their presence as an event 
ordained by divine Providence for the uplifting of humanity in general. As the 
Egyptians did not know how to keep their national expenditure within the bounds of 
prudence, it has pleased Almighty God to post a few capable and disinterested English- 
men in Fgvpt for the betterment of the average Egyptian’ s lot. Bat the Egyptians 
are hardly, babies to be readily bamboozled by such political ¢cant.| Though Western 
education has not made as great an advance in Egypt as in India, the Egyptians are 
shrewd enough to perceive that with all the smooth words, fair promises, and honeyed 
words which the English people are.in the habit of using in public and Official docu- 


ments, the real objects of the English is to convert Egypt into a dependency of 
England and to reduce the Egyptians to a condition of a conquered and o subject 


people. ‘The Egyptians have begun to- “chafe at the _hymilfating, Pr e 
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enjoy-all.the rights and privileges of a free people they are not likely.to bear the . 
foreign yoke in mute submission, The Egyptian Assembly has openly demanded self- 


government and has demanded it in no uncertain voice. Englishmen will have to 
take that demand into consideration. It will not do to turn the deaf ear to the 
demands made by a whole nation. India and Egypt are both of them simultaneously 
clamouring for some form of self-government. The English people, as is their wont, 
are trying to silence these clamours by that convenient. rigmarole ‘wait till you are 
fit.’ But neither India nor Egypt is prepared to wait indefinitely for what is after 
all their birth-right, and it behoves Englishmen to try and properly gauge the signi- 


ficance of the new spirit which is swaying the hearts of the Egyptians and the Indians 
and to meet it in a broad statesmanlike manner. ” 


(b)— Home. 


3. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 13th April 1¢07, remarks that 
Sinteeenieten in the words of Mr. Gokhale a new 
) _ spirit has of late been moving over the 
waters in India, A sort of awakening is visible among the peop'e and they 
have come to realise their miserable: plight and understand their rights. In 
other words, the natives of the country have begun to feel a real desire for 
moving on. Even the Viceroy and the Secretary of State have had to admit 
the existence of the new spirit and express their readiness to make some addi-. 
tion to the rights of the people. After remarking that the Swadesht movem ent 
is the most insignificant result of the change which is coming over India, the 
_ paper says that it is the -duty of all patriotic natives to keep alive the fire . 
which has been kindled in the land. They should, however, see at the same. 
time that the fire does not assume the proportion of a conflagration and 
reduce natives themselves to ashes. The extremist leaders, Messrs. Tilak, 
. Pal and Lajpat Rai, should advise their followers not to overstep the bounds 
_ of law, which is calculated to injure the cause they have at heart. They 
should remember that the English are generous-minded enough to confer self- 
government on India, but that Government does not yet consider natives ready 
for this step. Nor arethey. In the first place, go per cent. of the population 
are still sunk in ignorance, while, in the next, the people have not yet learnt 
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£ ays true patriotism and the public servants among them practise oppression on 
a. their fellow-countrymen. The Army News next finds fault with those news- 
Ras papers which are engaged in creating bad blood between the rulers and the 


ruled by publishing seditious writings. There is no harm, it adds, in asking 
Government to confer self-government on natives, but it is hardly fair to 
overlook the good points of British rule in. making the demand. It should 
never be forgotten that the birth of the new spirit in the country is due to 
the present régime, and that British statesmen do not regret the new order of 
things. On-the contrary, they are quite willing to extend the rights of the 
people i in proportion to their progress, 
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4 ats A Indsa (Gujranwala), dated the 18th April 1907, states that 
4 iaiihiniai ls a great excitement was caused in Lahore 
a on the day the Judges of the Chief 


= Court passed orders in the Panjabee case. A ten year old boy, who was 
a collecting money for the Anjuman-i-Mohibban-i-Watan, coming across a 
 . Feringhee cried aloud “Cursed be British justice!" The Sahsd at once 


145, 


ordered: a policeman to arrest the boy, who on being taken to the police station 
Stated as follows :— 


“ Yes, I have cursed British justice, because your countrymen have most unjustly 
convicted the Proprietor and Editor of the Panjabee. We shall always curse British 
justice, because your people are tyrannical and unjust. They deny us our privileges and 


have not redeemed the pledges contained in the Procla vation of 1858.” . 


The pluck and patriotic fervour with which. the boy made his state-, 


ment created great enthusiasm among all present with the exception of, the 


Saksb, though he for some reason best known to himself let off the boy. The 


next day the Mohtbban-t-Watan called a meeting, when the boy after repeating 
the facts stated above related the following anecdote, which, he said, was 
applicable to the case of India: — 


“A man and his wife were sleeping when some thieves broke into their house, 
The latter first appropriated the lamp burning in the house and then three-fourths of 
the property. In the meantime the master ot the house being roused from his slambers 
told his wife to get up, as there were thieves in the house. The woman, however, told 
him to go to sleep, saying, ‘ They will take whatever is theirs and leave what is ours.’ 
Meanwhile there was a flash of lightning which enabled the man to see the face of the 
thiev-s, but the woman kept on quarrelling with her husband, with the result that the 
thieves took away even the remaining one-fourth of their property. 


“ The hous, “ continued the boy,” is India ard the lamp which the thieves took 
away, leaving the house in total darkness. signifies Indian learning and the indigenous 
arts and indus‘ries. Thethieves are the English who having entered our house are 
d*nuding it (/#¢. the courtry) cfits wealth. By lightning is meant the voice of Tilak 
Maharaj which has lighted the house and enabled its inmates to see the thieves. Now 
we know who the thieves are, and we are yet fighting among our-elves. If you go on 
fighting you will lose ev>n the little that isleft. Be o1 your guard and unite. Save 
whatever is left otherwise you will wring your hands in vain.” 


Afier remarking that the excellent little speech was applauded by the 
audience, the Editor remarks that the incident related above is significant, 
showing as it does that the people of India are at length awakening from their 
lethargy. | 


5. Jndia (Gujranwala), of the 18th April 1907, remarks that change is 
the order of nature. Neither the days of 
_ Oppression nor those of peace, therefore, 
last for ever. Nadir Shah is dead and gone, and sois Akbar. Aurangzeb has 
also passed away, and so has the late Queen-Empress. Neither the, Muham- 
madans nor the Mahrattas could rule India for ever, while the Portuguese and the 
French also failed to obtain a permanent footing in the country. The Sikh Rule, 
too, came to an end, and the Bundar Shahi (the retgn of monkeys, the Eng- 
dish) will also follow suit. The paper adds that the English came to India as 
merchants. Next they made themselves rulers of the country, and at present 
are engaged i in practising oppression, while they are the future, denizens vf. hell. 
A Government can prolong its days by following the dictates of justice and 
equity. When, however, its end draws near the rulers are rendered blind with 


British rule io [s.di. 
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pride. They begin to treat human beings and animals aliké, and’to “damn” 
their fellow-creatures and call them black men. They come to think that every 
thing in the world was made for them, and that God has made them superior to 
the, rest . of creation. ‘They come to regard 30 crores of people as the slaves 
of 2} Jakhs of men (of their:own nationality) and consider themselves so secure 
in the midst of their forts. and guns-that they pay gandasas (bill. hooks) and 
ploughshares not the least thought. When the Russo-Japanese war broke out 
nd one ever thought of Japan winning the:day, butall the same she administered 
the’ Muscovites a very severe beating. Again, there was.no regular army in 
America (at,the time of the: War of Independence) andy et the Americans humbled 
Etigtand in a way-which she remembers to.the present day. Likewise, before the 
great Revolution, the masses in France. were sunk in hopeless, poverty, and yet 
_ they obtained the establishment of a republic iu the land. The English are also 
now engaged in cutting the ground from under their feet. They do not look 
on hatives as humdn beings and have utterly ruined-the country. After enlarg- 
ing on their ‘callous indifferénce’ to the sufferings of statving Indians,.the 
papet ‘says that anyone dirécting their attention to what.is good for them is sent’: 
, to jail for six months. ‘They forget thé fact that for every drop of blood shed — 
‘there will arise another devoted servant of the country. ‘Do they pride themselves. 
on the Sikhs and Pathans ? They should know that these soldiers feel in 
_ their hearts that while i itis they. who bear the brunt of battle on every field, 
promotion always goes to their white comrades. They may win over Muham- 
madans to their side by making them Extra Assistant Commissioners, but 
the.Prophet’s followers know that in the event of India securing swaray, they, 
too, will be in the running for the office of President. If, therefore, the English 


wish themselves well, they should repose faith in. their loyal and devoted native 
subjects; as also in the'latter’s representatives. 


6. India (Gujranwala), of the 18th April 1907, says that the 47/25 (Delhi) - 
is of opinion that the people-of India 
need not take up arms in order to secure 
sara). lf they were to abstain from rendering foreigners (the British) any 
help the latter would go away from the country of their own accord. It natives 
were to discontinue entering the service of Government a handful of Feringhis 
would not be able to retain possession of a large country like India. 


How natives can obtain swara/. 


Commenting on the above the Editor endeavours to prove that all his 
fellow-countrymen are not likely to eschew the service of Government or have 
nothing to do with the ‘British courts of justice in the country. They may, 
besides, be willing to part company ‘with their present foreign rulers, but: the 
latter are by no means anxious togo away from the country.. They should, 
‘therefore, thoroughly impress on their minds the fact. that. they cannot obtain 
‘swaraj without unsheathing the sword. /ndia then goes on to say that the laws 
enforced by the English in the-¢ountry are meant to benefit themselves and 
injure the children of the’ soil; This being'so, it. adds, why should natives obey 
these’ laws? “The English say that ore of their Jaws is to the effect that any 
one saying wy ager them ‘will: be paetanad with transportation. . If the 


IN 


people submit to thi8 law without demur they prove themselves tobe the slaves 
of the English. If it is illegal to call a thief a thief it is highly incumbent on 
' fatives to disobey.a law fike the above. The paper further remarks that being 
superior to natives ia the matter of brute force the English have been passing 
what laws they like. In order to protect themselves against the evil the former 
also should bring their physical powers into play, nay they shofild regard this 
as their first and foremost duty. One cannot always benefit oneself by obeying 
the law. If the people of india disregard truth for fear of losing their lives they 
cannot succeed in securing swara). They should take note of what has been 
done in other countries and act in the same way. They should not feel cast 
dewn at the thought that they are a weak people and unable to measure swords 
with the English. When the oppression praetised in Italy fired the anger of 
young Mazzini and prompted him to gird up his lvins to put an end to the 
sufferings of his country, his compatriots paid no heed at first to what was 
said by him. Thanks to the efforts of this brave man however, the Italians are 
a free nation to-dav and have fong washed away with blood “ the stains of 
slavery” from off their national character. Will not the brave young men of 
India, asks the paper, exert themselves to accomplish such a noble work? 
Several jakhs of natives are carried off by the plague every year: will not 
even ten thousand of them come forward to relieve the sufferings of their 
mother land? The number of Englishmen throughout the country does not 
exceed 1,50,000: how many English offieers ere there in each district? If 
the people were to make up their minds they could subvert British rule in 
Indian one day. it is high time that the English were made to understand 
that while in occupation of a conquered country they cannot always live a 


life of pleasure. They should know that a man ne another’s country 
cannot lead an easy life therein. 


9. India (Gujranwala), of the 18th Aptil 1907, asks natives to sacrifice 
their lives at the altar of the goddess of 
their country, remarking that she can- 
not be worshipped without blood being (thus) shed. “ Ye Indians,” adds the 
paper, “‘let the blood from your beheaded trunks (/i#. from your necks) dye your 
bodies, so that your names may shine on the pages of history in letters of gold 
and India may be saved from foreign oppression,” 


‘How natives can obtaie swaraj. 


8. Jndia (Gujranwala), of the 25th April 1907. publishes an Open Letter 


To Native Soldiers {rom a“ Frontier sole. 


An open letter to native soldiers. dier in America” in sympathy withthem. 


‘The writer says that in only fifty years the English have through their cleverness 
sunk natiyes to. such a depth of ignorance that. they have become incapable 
of distinguishing hetween good and evil or between honour and disgrace, and 
are, like beasts, content to live their present degraded life. He is not concerned 
with the oppression practised on them by the English : what he mourns is the 
fact that they should not feel their ruin and degradation. Do they know, he 
asks, that the English do not let them receive a useful andl iberal education, but 


es =~ Be « 


have been jnstilling the I¢sson of slavery into’ their minds, and have eased them of 
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their substance (/i#. grainand money) by slow degrees; and that they have 
gradually been reduced to such a condition that they become slaves of the 
English for Rs. 5a month and sell their lives for Rs. g a month by 
adopting the profession of arms ? Nevertheless, they show no signs of. life 
and are becoming more and more loyal to the English from day to day, not 
realising the soft of treatment meted out to them. 


The writer then addresses the Sikh, Punjabi Muhammadan, Rajput and 
Frontier soldiers in the Indian Army, and enquires of them what makes them 
fight for the nglish. Do they not feel ashamed, he asks, that on the field of 
battle they should be ordered to lead the attack, but that their white comrades 
should be kept in the rear in safety ? After referring to the great difference 
_ between the salaries paid to Tommy Atkins and Jack Sepoy, he tells the 
foolish native soldiers that they are treated worse than animals, adding that even 
the Negro members of the American Army are paid at the same rates as their 
white comrades. Their lot as soldiers, he adds, is worse than that of prisoners in 
foreign countries, seeing that the latter can at least eat as much as they Ikke. 
The correspondent then goes on to say that Russia has conquered Turkistan and 
Bokhara, but that she does not ill-treat the natives of those parts of Asia. Tartar 
Muhammadans fill very high posts in the Russian Army and are treated with 
respect by Muscovite soldiers. No British soldier, however, has ever been 
seen to salute Native Jamadars and Subedars, for the reason that they have the 
misfortune to possess a black skin. If Indian soldiers were to sacrifice even 
their lives and religion in the service of the English, if they set fire to their 
mosques and temples in order’to please the latter, and presented their rulers 
with the heads of Native Chiefs and His Highness the Amir, they would not 
rise above the posts of Jamadar and Subedar or to a salary higher than 
Rs. 200 a month, a sum which can be earned by a common coolie in America. 


The writer next finds fault with native soldiers for having. co-operated 
with the Allied Forces in punishing the Chinese in 1900 for having killed some 
Satanic English Christian Missionaries (the reference is to the Boxer rising). 
These blockheads should consider for a few minutes why they should fight in 
Surat, Buner, Tirah, &c., for the English or lose their lives on the battlefield and 
help in the enslavement of their fellow-creatures in these countries. They do so 
in the belief that they. eat the salt of the English and must prove true to their 
salt. Their skulls have, however, become so thick that they cannot understand 
3 where the salt which they eat comes from. They should know that it is out of 


1 
the taxes collected from the people that they are paid, and that even T,00,oc0"" 


of the collections does not go to their stupid and black selves. It is strange 
that, in spite of all this injustice, they should keep silent and look upon them- 
selves as the eaters of the salt of the English. They. are also wrong in venerating 
the English under the i impression that the latter have been exalted by God. It 
is through their own stupidity that the English have become great. God is 
no tyrant : they have practised oppression on themselves. 


4 


rig: 


_The correspondent further remarks that the Russians are fighting ‘for. 


their liberty and the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands: are also about to 
receive their freedom, while the slaves in America have become free. It 
is, however, to be regretted that natives should develop the instincts of slaves 
from day to day. They haye had, such a spell thrown. over them by the English 
that they have parted company, with man’s powers, while their heads have been 
filled with thoughts of slavery. It is difficult. to see how they have come te 
acknowledge the English as their hereditary masters and how the thought has 
taken possession of their minds that they have been created by: natare to serve 
their present rulers. After remarking that under the circumstances there can 
be no difference between them and animals, the writer says that whenever an 
appeal on behalf of natives is made to the Americans the latter smile and 
enquire how the Englishmen in India, whose number does not exceed one lakh, 
ean oppress 30 crores ofthe people of this country, adding that if Indians were 
to unite they could drive away their present masters with the aid of stones 
and sticks alone. He next advises native soldiers to earn their bread in 
some other way, and asks them to give up the profession of arms and leave 
off helping i in the subjugation of their fellow-creatures to the English. (Perhaps) 
they desire all this, and it is their poverty andthe want of arms which compel 
them to burn incense at the altar of Government. They-should, however, know 
that their poverty is the result of their being under'the rule of a foreign nation, 
which again owes its existence to the disunion and religious bigotry prevalent 
between the various communities inhabiting the country. It is to be regretted, 
adds the writer, that some senseless natives still like the English to rule the 
eountry. In conclusion, he exhorts Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans to cease 


to be rivals and make up their differences, as the only way to. throw - off 
their chains of slavery. 


9. Jndia (Gujranwala), of the 8th April 1907, publishes what purports 

to be “ a message from the late Queen 

bs ace ta seca Victoria to a Indian orn In. 

this message Her late Majesty tells her Indian subjects that when she 
assumed the title of Empress of India she promised to make them free, to 
promote their happiness, and to confer on them the same rights and privileges 
‘that are enjoyed by the people of England, but that unfortunately she was. 
made to bid good-bye to this world before her promises were carried into. 
effect. ‘The late Queen then advises her Indian subjects, both Hindus and 
‘Muhammadans, to sink their petty differences and to unite ; otherwise the white 

men will snatch the bread from their mouths, like the monkey who swallowed 
the whole of a piece of cheese which two cats had asked him to divide equally. 
between them. Her Majesty then goes on to say that the Indians are as 
brave as the English, and advises the former to throw off the badge ‘of 
slavery. Her Majesty wished to say many other things, but she was afraid 


justice and equity,” says Her late Majesty, “is gone and has given place to. 
‘ene of tyranny and hghhendotaes. When ! look at the, present, rule ang. 


lest her soul should be prosecuted under section . . . . “The age ‘of 
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‘eecognised it. Mr. Blair accordingly warns his countrymen against going on in their 


: 
20 


their mode of Government 1 cannot rest. in my grave, for. all these things 
augur the ruin of my nation, May God be pleased to grant wisdom to ‘my 
mation and my son, so that they may come to their senses and help the 
—_— out of their difficulties. F 


The late Queen promises to write again on some future occasion, 
and concludes by saying that she will not rest until her loyal Indian subjects 
have risen to be highest position in the world. 


.Andia (Gujranwala), of the 18th April 1907, reprints from the 
Aftab (Delhi) some Urdu verses com- 
posed by a poet of Delhi. The writer 

accuses the English of failing to fulfil their promises to natives, and of having 

utterly ruined them by robbing them of their substance. The poet next says 


te same. 


_ that God-will, sooner or later, bring natives better ,days and destroy their 


rivals (the English). He adds that although the people are helpless and 
thoroughly disarmed they rely on the Almighty and hope to vanquish their 
tivals with the weapon of Swedeshism. After remarking that the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas are capable of shaking the whole world, he Prays God to exalt natives 
in the eyes of their fellowmen. 


13. Indsa (Gujranwala), of the 18th April 1907, publishes a translation 
of Mr. Fraser Blair’s article entitled 
‘‘ If there were another Mutiny,” which 
appeared i in a recent issue of the Hsndusran Review. 


‘*If there were another Mutiny.” 


12. Hindustan (Lahore), of the aoth April 1907, says s that those who 
are spreading political agitation in the 
country owe their existence to the 
mistakes committed by the auth orities, and that if the latter were to display 
greater foresight in their doings the former would cease to. exist. The 
paper then goes on to say that the people have been asking for justice from 
Government for some.time past, but that no heed is paid to their demand. It 
is possible that what they. consider their due. is not-really so, or that it is 
inadvisable to grant them as much of it as they ask for; but in that case 
Government should inform them of their mistake. It should also convince 
them occasionally of its readiness to comply with their just wishes. It, 
however, fails to.do so; while sometimes it gives them a stone in place of 
bread, with the result that latinas of hatred are promoted between the rulers 
and the ruled. . Neither the people nor their representatives, the journalists, 
are to blame for this result, and Government’s conduct in trying to maintain- 
peace. by punishing the latter will. be certain to lead to undesirable conse 
quences sooner or later. Government. should never forget that its real 
friends are those who acquaint it with its mistakes, 


‘The political agitation in India. 


a | 13. The following is from the 
Yue 24. Bahan ee Tribune (Lahore), of April atst, 1907 :— 


 & That India is passing through ‘a period of transition no one. doubts, Mr, Morley 
id ‘the course ‘of his:speech ‘at the last Budget Debate im the Commons.and Lord Minto 
in his reply to the Muhammadan Deputation and again in his Budget Speech have fully 


present happy-go-lucky fashion, ahd asks them to reason things out a bit. ‘Add ‘th 
fhis eonnection Mr. Blair calls attention. to the fact that educated Indians, when they 
look at the situation with calm and penetrating eyes, are singularly Pro-Britiah in ‘théfr 
tone and constitute the best asset and the strongest defence to the British rule in India, 
_ They accept not only the British domination in India as a: facet, but believe that the 
British have a Ged-given mission in India. And it is therefore highly necessary that 
the loyalty of the educated Indians be not alienated by want of sympathy- and tact 
on the part of the alien rulers. ‘It seems to me’ gays Mr. Blair, ‘to imagine that 
all we have to do is to sit tight and keep our powder dry. Gunpowder is an excellent 
thing in its way, but it is apt te be more of a nuisance than a help supposing we find 
ourselves on the slopes of an active volcano.’ No, the true remedy lies the other way 
about. It has been very strikingly demonstrated by the Premier in dealing with the 


Boers, who have been by the alchemy of true Liberalism turned into the staunchest — 


defenders of the Empire. Mr. Blair says that the first essential thing to deal with the 
situation’ is that the rulers must not try to put back the hand of the clock. The 
performances of our rulers must not, as they have hitherto done, lag miles behind their 
promises. :He then calls attention to the fact that it is the proud privilege of England 
to assist India to rise to the full height of her. stature, and that England should not 
forego this privilege.. We trust that these statesmanlike words of Mr. Blair will be 
an eye-opener to those among our officials and their henchmen in the Press who seem te 
have such a supreme faith in coercive measures, Press prosecutions, punitive police, 
and in short the policy of hammering down the people.” 


14. The following is from the Panjadee (Lahore), of — a 
The same. sisi 


“ The situation created by the Government themselves can be saved only by 
their recognising frankly, honestly, and sincerely that Governments exist for the service 
of the people, and that Governors, Commissioners and Collectcrs are really the servants 
of the pecple, and not theic masters. As such no loss of prestige is involved in meeting 
the wishes of the people and withdrawing the obnoxious measures which have created 
all this ferment. and by making swb ¢a-tial concessions to public opinion. Without 
this any effort to coerce and repress will be only adding fuel to fire. If the Government 
are true in their loud professions of sympathy and in their declarations of general policy 
it should not be at all difficult for them to cause fundamental changes in the system aud 
methods of Government in this country. We assert, and assert with the full veice of 
conviction in us, that the Government are treading a dangerous path in adding to the 
already great powers of the executive heads of the district. The heads of the districts 
in the Punjab possess such tremendous powers that the very consciousness of their 
yastness is sufficient to turn the head of even the soberest and the best disciplined of 
men. This accounts for much of the bitterness upon which the superstructure of the 

esent dissatisfaction rests. Hot-headed, self-conceited young men, with hardly any 
knowledge of the country, its manners and its customs, take it into their heads te. make 


an exhibition of the great powers given to them by law by losing their temper at: the 


Tightest pretext and then patting the machinery of the law inte motion.” 


15. The following i is from the Panjabee (Lahore), a ‘the a7th apa 
i | 1907 :— \" 
“The came. ; | 


, Ever since the annetation, administration in the Putijab has been pretty etndol 
sailing, The people were ignorant and had seen bad times. The early Britis ad? 
ministrator knew how to respect their feelings and even prejudices. He wee velther 
40 greedy and caloulating as the officials af the present day seem to be, sor 00. ingelent 


and exacting. . He cared re.for the good-will of the people than for the heavy. cept 
cared 


He 


tolls to be squandered in exchange compensation allowances and | pageants. He 
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jes ta’ apply legal machinery, and more to show substantial kindness to the peoplé:. 
‘He was equally gracious to the zamindar and the.sahukar. Thus in ‘the difficult taak 


of ruling a foreign country he bad the sympathy and support of the bulk:of the people:. 
’ That sympathy: and ‘support the Government: has apparently lost. The constant: 


recurring, assessments of land revenue, the rigorous forest laws, the frequent increase. 
sin rates and cesses, the constant scarcity of food stuffs, the heavy prices that prevail. in, 
all seasons and at all times of the year, and Jast (but not the least) the growing 
disregard for forms of law laid down by the legislater , have affected the public mind 
sand people have begun to question whether the Government is carried on in the true} 
‘interests of the country ? So long as rank ignorance prevailed: about law and legal 
remedies, about rights of citizenship and the duties of Government, the word of a 
“Sahib ” was law which every Punjabi considered it his duty: to obey, no matter what: 
-humiliation or loss it involved. The state of things, however, has now radically changed, 
and wise statesmanship requires a radical change in the methods.of administration also. 
But the Government, instead of taking the leaders of the people, the educated classes, . 
into confidence, have. been irritating them, nay at times have been insulting them. At 
the same time.the insatiable desire for larger revenues and greater opportunities of 
exploiting the country has Janded them into schemes which are bound: to be unpopular 


with the classes as well as the masses. Hence the “a with which the Government: 
are face to face.” | : ) 


86. Hindustan. (Lahore), of the 19th April 1907, after, announcing 
tlie Chief Court’s decision in the Pan. 
gabee case, remarks that it goes without: 
saying that the offence for which the accused have been punished is merely a fig-. 
ment of the imagination. Anglo-Indian newspapers daily publish writings of 
the type of the incriminating article, but Government never even calls upon them 
to furnish an explanation, which argues gross partiality on its part for persons of" 
its own nation. Although, therefore, the law has held Mr. Athavale and Lala. 
Jaswant Rai guilty they are innocent in the eyes of the public, and’ their inno- 
cénce has raised them tenfold in the estimation of their fellow-countrymen., 
The paper then refers to. the arrest of one Kislen.Singh and two young 
students in connection with the disturbance which followed the pronounce- 
ment of the Chief Court’s order, and says that this incident has created great 
excitement in the city and that the local public deeply sympathise with Kishen 
Singh. It finally asks Government to consider whether it prosecuted the 
Panjabee to suppress or to promote hatred between natives and Europeans. 


The Pany abee — ecution case. 


17. india (Gujranwala), of the 18th April 1907, in criticising “ Punjabi 
ariel Shiv Shambu’s” open letters to the 
Pcbbtioioet King-Emperor published in its columns, 


says that it is a true servant of the country and a sincere well'wisher of His 


“Majesty. MR cannot, therefore, tolerate the folly of any short-sighted whiteman 
which is calculated to injure both Government and’ the people, and never hesi- 
tates to inform the King-Emperor in plain words of the oppression . practised: 
on natives during’ His Majesty’s reign, though, it adds, His Majesty aloneis to 

‘blame for this oppression as head of the administration. Is it disloyal, it adds, 
to speak of the starvation to which India, the brightest jewel in :the ‘British 


Crown, is being subjected? If s0, it pleads guilty to the charge ‘and prides. 
itgelf. on being: disloyal. It then goes on to say that there is no reason why. 
natives should continue slaves under the-rule of ‘free ‘England. Why should 


they not tell their a Plainly that while bef die from cold His. Majesty 


and his white servants erjoy comfort in their (warm and): soft ‘beds ? /adie 
further remarks that the lot of natives is extremely hard : they are ‘not tolerat- 
ed in foreign lands, while in their own country they have been deprived of pro- 
prietary rights in the soil (may also mean “ while they are not masters of their 
own country”). After telling them that they can gain nothing by begging, it says 
that it is only by fighting manfully that they can achieve anything. They have 
the right to tell the King-Emperor in no uncertain terms that the methods of ad- 
ministration obtaining in India are calculated to bring England into still greater 

discredit. His Majesty shou'd know that, so far from being treated with justice, 
India, the benefactor of the British nation, is being ruled despotically. English 

historians, adds the paper, defame the .Muhammadan invaders of this country 
for nothing. The English send out “a paper Mahmud” and a Timur of the 
same material to India every year, and even ten Nadir Shahs could not haye 
practised on the country the oppression to which it is being subjected under 
the present régime. As much money as was taken to Ghazni by Mahmud 

is drained away to England annually. While, however, the tyrannical 

Mahmud took that money from the Somnath temple alone and did not 

snatch the bread from the mouths of the people, the kind-hearted 

English rob the poor and famine-stricken natives of their bread and 

take away the same to England, And still the shameless historians. have 

the impudence to tell the world that their nation has rescued natives 

from the grip of oppression. The paper next regrets that the people of 

India, who have always given proof of their staunch loyalty to the throne 

and whose fellow-countrymen in the army conquered the country for the 
British, should be styled as rebels. It also considers it a matter for shame 
that India, who supplies bread to the whole world, should herself suffer from 
the pangs of hunger and poverty. It then expresses surprise that a country, 
the climate of which is admitted to excel that of every other land, should be 

the happy hunting-ground of plague. In conclusion, it says that the time has 
gone by when natives should keep silence. It is true that in spite even of 

very hard knocking on their part it has not been opened unto them, still they 

should not feel cast down. They will now have to break open the door, after 

which the welfare of this country will be ensured for ever. 


III—NATIVE STATES. 


° 


18. Jadia (Gujranwala) of the 18th April 1907, says that in the 
early days of British rule Native Chiefs 
were considered allies of Government. 
Subsequently they cameto be regarded as feudatories, while now they. are look- 
ed upon as subordinates or servants of Government. The time is not far dis- 
tant when they will tremble in the presence of Residents just asa poor peas 
sant does in that of a Collector. It wishes that they. would recover their 
senses even now and employ. their energies in promoting the welfare. of their 


subjects, 


Goverament aod Native Chiefs. 


19. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 12th April 1997,, writing about 
the recent death of the Wazir of Khair- 
| pur, reports that Government has 
directed, His Highness, the Mir'to. appoint a. European to succeed the deceased 


Khairpur affairs: 
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-After remarking. that there. are several Myhammadans in the. country 
fit to serve in the vacant post with distinction, the paper says that an old- 
fashioned chief like the Mir cannot be expected to.. exercise the least control 
over a European Wazir. The appointment Iwill, besides, be certain to wound 
the feelings of the entire Musalman population, 
a0. The Sutter (Karmabad), of the 16th April 1907, leo’ writes 
| The same. to a similar effect. 


‘V.—NaTive SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERs. 


‘a1. The Watan (Lahore), of the roth April 1907, says that Hindus 
and Muhammadans have divergent 
political interests and that a union be- 
tween ‘the two communities is, therefore, an impossibility. The latter should 

stand by Government and abstain from joining the seditious agitation carried 
on by the former, 


Hindas and Mubammedass. | 


Vi.—LEGISLATION, 


. Bharat Mota (Lahore), for April 1907, writing about the new 

The Colonaatig Act Colonisation Act, says that it has be: 

come an ordinary thing for Government 

to wound the feelings of the people. Not the least heed, it adds, has heen paid to 
the Chenab colonists’ prayers to Government to fh Ee the measure referred ta. 
Some people are of opinion that Government wishes zamindars well, but ‘the 


straw for them, The paper then goes on to say ‘that Government's tyrannical 
doings like. the one in question are strengthening the hands of the Extremists, 


: and teaching the pegple to learn to stand on their own legs. It further 


Temarks that Government is pushing natives down into their grayes, but. that 
the latter continue keeping their eyes closed, After remarking that natives 
are wrong. to expect Goyernment to deal justly by them, it advises the 
Punjab peasantry to decline to pay “land revenue. Zamindars, it adds, should 
learn to help themselves, and should lay down even their lives jn the attempt 


to secure their liberty. They should bear in mind that it does not become 


human beings to live a shameful life like the one they are leading at present. 
Bharat Mata next advises natiyes to abstain from rendering any help to, and 
accepting service under, Government, remarking that if they were to act up to 
its advice they could obtain self-goyernment in a few short hours. 


93 The Wajan (Lahore), of the 12th April 1907, disapproves of the 


 ‘The'same, i spreacing of a_ seditioys agitation 


ae Pare among ignorant zamindars over the new 
Colonisation Act. | After remarking that the proceeding is bound to lead to 


very, unpleasant consequences, the paper says that, having regard to the tone 
of the speeches made at it, the meeting recently convened at Lyallpur by 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Jaswant Rai, Pandit Rambha} Dat and others, who 
are no way affected by the Act, to protest against the measure was a seditious 
one, The Waéas next quotes an extract from the speech delivered by the 
first named gentleman on the occasion, and gbserves that immoderate utters 
ances like ‘those under reference are calculated to exercise an “undesipable 
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influence on agriculturists. It then goes on to say that, accoriling to rumour, 
it has been decided to:collect Re. 1 per square inthe Chenab Colony; for 
keeping up the agitation against the new. law. This will: bring in’ the: large 
sum of Rs: 80,000, of which as much as Rs. 10,000: is ‘said: to have been 
already collected. The collections will be spent on tours undertaken by 
delegates told off to deliver lectures against the Colonisation Act and in 
{urtherance of other (!) objects of the National Congress. The result, adds | 
the Watan, will be that feelings of anger and hatred against Government will 
be created in the province from one end to the other, After advising the 
authorities to nip the evilin the bud, the paper regrets that some Muham- 
madans also should have joined the agitation against the Act 


24. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 16th April 1907, publishes 
a communication in which the writer 
takes the Watasn to .task for publish- 
ing the foregoing article. It is wrong to say, observes the correspondent, 
that the Congresswallas in the Punjab are at the bottom of the opposition pre- 
valent among the Chenab colonists against the Act. It is true that the 
recent protest meeting at Lyallpur was attended by Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit 
Rambhaj Dat and Lala Jaswant Rai, These gentlemen were, however, there 
merely as guests of the Bar Zamindars’ Association, which has nothing to do 
with the Congress and is composed of settlers of all creeds,—Hindus, Muham- 
madans, Sikhs and Christians. And if they sympathised with the colonists in 
their speeches, should the latter,who just now need sympathy from every 
quarter, have given them the cold shoulder merely for their being non agricul- 
culturists ? The writer remarks that Lala Lajpat Rai has shown proof of ‘his 
sympathy by giving Rs. tooin aid of the Defence Fund, but denies that a 
sum of Rs, 10,000 has already been collected for keeping up the agitation 
against the measure, or that the collections will be utilised for furthering the 
objects of the Congress. 


The same. 


a5. The Zamindar (Kamabad), of the 16th April 1907, reprints a 
paragraph from the Pusyab Fourual 
(Sialkot), which says that the Coloni- 
sation Act is likely to greatly interfere with the rights of the agriculturists 
concerned. After remarking that it was the Zamsindar which roused the 
Chenab colonists to oppose the measure, the Yoursal states that the peasantry 
have already begun to complain that Government does not listen to, or care 
for, them. They should, however, remember that if they keep up their 
agitation against the Act the authorities will-be certain to listen to them. 


26. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd April 1907, enquires =" 
will be the result of the meeting 'recen 
ly held at Lyaflpur’ to protest aioe 
the passing of the Bill to make bettet provision ‘for the colonisation and : 
administration of Government lands in the Punjab. Will the protest ‘lead to. 
_ Government making further changes in the new ‘Act ? Or'-will the measure 
be put in force as‘it stands at presént ? Apparently there is no’ likelihood’: of 
the new law being | amended just now. ' If, however, the colonists’ keép * their’ 
dissatisfaction with the Act in evidence ford long’ time and“ go ‘on’ ‘holding © 
protest meetings they will be certain to gain their’ § og ‘Sobie people ‘are’ 


The same. 


The same. 
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of opinion that the fact that some political: leaders .of Lahore attended the: 


meeting is likely to furnish the authorities with an.excuse to-say that the 
agitaticn: visible in the Bar against the’ measure is manufactured at: 
Lahore. The Government should, however,. know that this is not true. 


: The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 13th April 1907, endorses the 
suggestion. made by the, Tika Sahib 
of Nabha in his recent Budget speech 
that the people of the Punjab should, like those of the United Provinces, 
be a'lowed to elect some members for the local Legislative Council. It is 
not easy to understand, it adds, why the two sister provinces should be treat- 
ed different!y inthe mutter, as also why the Punjab Chief Court should not 
be raised to the status of a High Court. 


. The Punjab Legislative Council. 


VII1.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
' 
(a)—Fuairzal 


a8. Hindsstan (Lahore), of the tgth April 1907, says that 
ve certain events of the past few years 
have created among the people the. 
impression that they are a very weak and degraded race, and that Government 
pays no heed to their complaints. Lakhs of them have 1ow to made up. 
their minds to put up with their present condition no longer. They are deter- 
mined to brave imprisonment and even death in their efforts to improve their 
lot and cease living a life of dishonour. The newspapers wish to bring home 


Ca-es between Natives and Europeans. . 


_ the truth to Government and induce it to take steps to reassure the public, 


who recognise the advantages of British rule and are desirous of its 
remaining pecmanent It is, however, a matter for regret that the 
authorities should not listen to the papers and should persist in follow- 
ing the wrong path The paper then goes on to say that it is possible 
that Europeans do not kill natives to amuse themselves or from motives of ' 
enmity, and that the thousands of the latter who have.so far met their death 
at the former’s hands. were killed accidentally or by madmen. Government 
has, however, always so conducted itself in the matter as to suggest the 
impression that justice is invariably murdered in cases between natives and 
Europeans, the last named being treated with partiality. Such cases are not 
enquired into thoroughly, while full consideration is not paid even to the 
inadequate enquiries made into them. The thing, however, which helps most. 
to strengthen the impression regarding the partial treatment of Europeans by: 
the courts is the fact that so far not a single European has been sentenced. 
even to.a few years’ imprisonment for killing a native, let alone. his having 
been hanged for the cffence. The paper next remarks that the entire native 
population has come to be cognisant of the above facts and cannot be made 
to unlearn the same by editors of newspapers being.sent to jail. The 
way to set matters. right is not to muzzle the Native Press, but to ade- 
quately punish European law-breakers, If Government, abstains from doing 
so under the impression that this will set British soldiers and Anglo-Indian 
officers, against it, it should remember, that. the British Empire i in India does. 


. not rest on, Tommy, Atkins’ bayonet. | After remarking that Government can 


retain possession of this. country. with the. help of natives alone, ‘Hindustas 
says that of late news has begin to be received of assaults by natives on 
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Europeans. Although no thoughtful Indian can approve of such assaults, 
there is every likelihood of their number going up from day to day, howso- 
ever severely the offenders may be punished. The _ reason for this is that the: 
people have ceased to expect justice in cases between natives and Europeans, 
and that those of them who. feel more strongly on the point have begun to 
take the law into their own hands. 


29. The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the 21st April 


1907: ee 


“It is curious to note that although in general all Anglo-Indian papers in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad, Lahore and Delhi are inimical to natives of India, with 
the exception of the ‘Statesman’ and Empire alone, they are perfectly aware of the 
present method in which justice is dealt in Bengal at any rate. They kncw that the 
criminal administration of justice in its present form is pre-eminently the cause of the pre- 
sent discontent. In Bengal the deer-stealing case and the sentence passed on two respect- 
able zamindars may serve for example: but at the same time it is funny to find the 
“Indian Daily News" stating that Justices Rampini and Gupta’s recent action was a 
sort of ‘ferocious joke,’ and ‘this,’ writes the paper,‘ is the sort of thing which 
creates the present discontent!’ The case in a nutshell is as follows:—A man sen- 
tenced to transportation for life appealed for mercy from jail. Thereupon Justices 
Rampini and Gupta ordered :—‘ Rule on the accused to show cause why the sentence 
of death should not be passed on: him!” The /ndian Daily News continues:—‘ The 
idea of hanging a man who appeals for. mercy is novel even in India : a ferocious joke 
of this sort is simply monstrous [even in our opinion!’ Now the word in brackets 
I have added to give point to the I. D. N.’s remarks! Similarly I have italicised 
ene or two words! That makes the thing more pleasant reading! Otherwise 
the quotation is all right. Is not this second ‘even ’ more appropriate than the 
Daily News ‘even in India’? Even Jules Verne wrote in a French novel ‘ He (his 
character) had killed a native in India and was fined five rupees!’ The criminal 
administration of justice is therefore already proverbial, but we wonder our keads off to 
find Mr. Gupta joining in the ‘ joke.’ People are: gradually losing faith even in a High 
Court, not to say in such magistracies as Comilla, Faridpore, etc.” 


‘Criminal administration in ladia, 


— (b)—Police. 


30. India (Gujranwala), of the 18ch April 1907, quotes a paragraph 
from a contemporary saying that a 


An alleged hard case. Feringhi having shot and wounded ‘a 


native woman the ‘villagers wanted to take him to the. malgusar. The 


Feringhi, however, refused to go and offered a rupee as compensation to the 
wounded woman. The villagers of course declined to accept the offer, and 
eventually the compensation was fixedat Rs. 5. The Sahib having no money 
with him left his watch with the villagers, saying that he would send the Rs. 5 
agreed upon and take back his watch. He, however, proceeded direct to the 
police station, made a report, and also sent the money. The police at once 
repaired to the village and arrested no fewer than 91 persons on ‘a charge of 


- dacoity: Commenting on the above the Editor asks if there is anybody 
who after reading the above will have the hardihood to deny.that anarchy is 


prevailing in India. If is incidents like these that compel him -to. call.‘the 
attention of His Majesty the King-Emperor to these acts of oppression even 
at the risk of being considered disloyal (4s, an enemy). Nothing will deter the 
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writer from bringing such acts to His Majesty's notice, and if such conduct on 
his part is construed into an act of rebellion he will plead guilty to the charge. 
an will be prepared to undergo any hardship (sakhti = severity) to which he 
may.be subjected. ~~. | 

(c)\—Muntcipal and Cantonment affairs. 


= A correspondent writing to the Akhbar-tAm (Lahore), of the ‘20th’ 
April 1907, finds fault with the local 
‘Municipal Committee for the grossly in- 
sanitary condition of Lahore, which he regards as the chief cause of the pre- 


sent outbreak of _— in the city: 


tnsanitary Lahore. 


32. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 2oth April 1907, publishes 
similar remarks, and asks the rate-payers 
to bring pressure to bear on the Com-. 


mittee to improve the sanitation of the city. 


The same, 


39. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 19th April 1907, publishes a com- 
‘Complaint against the Jhelum Cantonment - munication from one Hukam Singh, 
authorities. —- : who says that of the four roads between’ 
Jhelum city and cantonment one is badly out of repair. As for the remaining 
three, which are in a good condition, natives—no matter if they are Ruling 


‘Chiefs—have been forbidden toride on two of them. The third one alone, which 


follows 4 roundabout course and is seldom used by both officers and men, 
is open to native equestrians. The correspondent then goes on to say that the 
land under the roads belongs, not to.the Military authorities, but to natives, and 
that there is consequently no reason why they should be prevented from using 
the roads. He regrets that some Anglo-Indian officers should pene the 


- people against Government by i issuing orders like these. 


W) Railways and Communications. 


34. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of April aqth 
A Railway complaint, | *4907 -—~ 


A 


of A. CONTRAST, 


“Str ,-—-On the 6th of April | was going from Lahore to Amritsar by the Hardwar 
Passenger which leaves Lahore at 15-5. ‘When the train was leaving ‘the: platform 
of the Atari Station and my carriage (second class) had passed the platform I heard 
some. noise and, noticed that a Hindu girl of about 13 or 14 with a baby in her. arms 
was running parallel to the train. The guard in charge of the train-must have seen the 


gitl, but he took na notice, and. no attempt was made to pick up the girl. As soon as the 


train passed off the girl, she fell down in despair. At’Khasa I found out that her people 
were in the train and that the girl had been left behind while attempting to get water 
for the baby. ‘On the 7th, ¢.¢., the next day I was going to Ferozepore by the train that 
leaves” Lahore at' 7-53. While at Raewind I- noticed that the train was delayed to 
-ehable a rst class passenger to finish his. breakfast. The guard whistled several times, . 
‘seat his:sec ond guard, shouted he could not wait any more, but all the same: he -dared 
not ‘give the line clear to the driver unless he had seen the gentleman safe | ‘in aaa 
‘What a-contrast | pe re cam Ss : 


Yours, &e, ‘hes 
« INDIAN. " ey 
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(Ah) —Miscallageous. 
35- The following i is taken from the 7ribune. (Lahore), of ‘April aist, 
The begar eyetem. | eT 


| ‘The path of the British Government, they say, is paved with good intentions, but 
there is no denying the fact that in certain matters the rights of the people are digre- 
garded by the very persons whose duty itis to safeguard them. The hardships which 
are inflicted on the zamindars, shopkeepers, and me mbers of the labouring clasecs:in 
connection with the supply of provisions, conveyances and labour to touring officers 
specially, are. instances in point. Neither the Government nor its law ever contemplated 
that the public should be put to so much inconvenience and loss to make the touring 
officers comfortable ; but the circumstances of the country’ are such that all the lave 
which our benign Government feels for its subjects goes for nothing when the comfort 
and prestige of its officers are concerned. One of the grievances of the people in this 
matter is that the tahsil underlings generally, and those of the P olice sometimes, take 
possession of country-carts and dah/is without the consent of their owners and even 
when they are already engaged by others, * . > ” 
This action of the tahsil underlings is entirely illegal, and itis only due to the timid 
nature of the people that no breaches of the peace take place on such occasions, though 
ander the law every man would be justified in protecting his property against persons 
trying to take it illegally. The fact that the peo ple are timid is no reason why such 
oppression skould be practised upon them, because as subjects of His Majesty they 
are entitled to be protected in the possession of their property against every aggressor. 
* * * Similar hardships are inflicted on the people in 
the supply of other things which the officers are suppose d to require * as 
* “ If any private person wants to buy provisions, he must go to the shop 
where they can be had. But if a touring officer wants to buy provisions, the shopkeeper 
is compelled to leave his shop and carry provisions to the officer’s camp. The authorities 
- are not satisfied even with compelling a shopkeeper to come out to a camp on the 
outskirts of his village. Some times he is made to go out with provisions eight or ten 


miles away from his village to attend on a touring officer. Such things take place 
probably in most districts. 


36. A correspondent writing to the Athbar-¢ Am (Lahore), of the 6th April 
1907, remarks that it rends one’s heart 


The plague. 


the Punjab published in the Goasrnment Gazette. The fact of fifty thousand 
human beings falling victims to the disease weekly in a small province like 
the land of the five rivers is a heart-rending calamity indeed, The Russo- 
Japanese war cost between 1 and 1} lakhs of lives, and the figures sent 
a thrill of horror through the civilised world. Here the plague is carrying 
off 1,00,0co human beings fortnightly, but no one gives a thought to this, Is no 
weight attached to public opinion? or does no public opinion exist in this 
part of the country ? Had England been in the position of the Punjab to-day, 
which God forbid, or if the plague had been working s uch havoc in ‘a part of 
a European country or the United States of America for the last, ten years, 
the people concerned would have strained every nerve to stamp out the 
disease, It is not, however, easy to say only why the various Samajes, 


Sabhas and Anjumans in the province do nothing in the matter. Again, why 


do Municipal Committees and the authorities give no signs of life? What the 
people ought to do before everything else at the present. juncture is that they | 


should put their heads together and devise means to protect themse lve's, 


— the plague. 


to read the plague statistics regarding. 
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47. India (Gojranwaja); of the 18th March 1907, complains that 


t Warded‘el natives at the heads ot Feringhis. = Feringhis: care nothing for the.lives of 
. Ei natives and are fondest of ** bagging” 


the latter. Indeed, if this were not so, they would not go about saying that 
eveh if it be an offence to kill an ani imal like the native, the law has no terrors 
for them and can work them no injury. _ Natives are, they add, falling victims 
Ab. the. plague by the thousand, and there can be no harm in shooting (some 
of} them. After stating how one Captain Lang and a. European Railway 
émployé at Lahore: have not been, interfered with for having killed three. 


fatives, the paper ‘regrets that, in spite of their being the descendants of those 


‘brave theri who ohce'sliook the whole world, the: people of India should con- 
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I.—POLITICs. 
(b6)—Home. : | Phi®d LS ° 


1. Jndia (Gujranwala), dated the 4th and 11th April 1907, remarks ~ 
that it is a matter of notoriety that 
Indians ‘are being subjected to gross, - 
oppression at the hands of whites (Gorahs), and that Government’ is quite’ 
indifferent to the matter. If, as suggested by the Aftab, Government is 
unable to manage the whites it should allow the Indians to bring them to 
their senses. Not only are the Indians held in scant esteem in their own 
country, but the treatment they receive in British Colonies is worse than 
that accorded to animals. After remarking that the Muhammadan’ rulers 
of India, unlike their European successors, mixed with the Hindus and did 
not hate them, the writer observes that the English conquer foreign ‘countries 
not for the sake of civilising the inhabitants, but in order to rob them and to 
enrich their own country. It is this greed of the English that led them to 
devise means for killing Indian arts: and industries. In South Africa no 
{ndian.is admitted to school with European boys. A ‘similar proposal was 
made in California in regard to the Japanese, but was not carried into effect 
through fear of the Japanese fleet, which had made short’ work of the 
Russian fleet. The English have, however, no need to be afraid of anything = 
in India. ‘Oh where are ye,” exclaims the writer, “ Chandra Gupta : and — 
Asoka, Akbar and Shahjehan! Are your souls quietly enjoying the sweets . 
of the Garden of Paradise? No. No, If the angels of hell have allowed 
our voices to reach you, it is certain that you must be turning. ‘in your, graves, 
Alas! If you could infuse your spirit (7s. the shadow of your holy. Soul) | 
into our dead bodies we would convert India into a (real) Tadia.” 


The writer then dwells on the disabilities under which ladians bitin: 
in the Transvaal and remarks that if the English: cannot protéct: them they 
have no right to be their rulers. If the guns and ‘rifles of the English: » 
which are always hanging over the devoted heads of Indians cannot pemioatice 
them in British Colonies Indians should be allowed ‘to arm: themselves: with «: . 
swords ‘and rifles,, They would then sweep the South African colonisteoffy(: 7 | 
the face of the earth, The writer further remarks that: the Mehammadaas  ::. oo 
say that they understand their rights and privileges, but that they consider 


Natives under British rule. 


* 


ae? 
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it impolitic to join the Congress. But are not the Muhammadans, asks the 
writer, suffering equally with the Hindus in South Africa, or is any partiality 
shown to them? The fact is that the Muhammadans are patted on the 
back. whenever Government considers it desirable in its own interests 
to create disunion between the two communities, but the moment it finds 
that it is strong enough to defy both communities it gives the cold shoulder to 
the Muhammadans. The time is fast approaching when, thanks to famine and 
plague, the population of India will be greatly reduced. Meanwhile the 
whites will go on multiplying, and as soon as Government feels that it has 
nothing to fear from a combination of Hindus and Muhammadans the special 
favours now shown to the Muhammadans will cease. 


2. Indta (Gujranwala), of the 4th and 11th April 1907, publishes a 


second open letter to ‘“‘ my negligent 
King-Emperor” from the pen of 
Panjabi Shiv Shambhu.” “ [ wish,” - says the writer, “ that thou wouldst put 


an end to the difficulties of thy subjects, so that thou mayest not be spoken 


ill of in history in any way. Thy indifference to thy Indian subjects atthe 
present juncture bodes thee greater eyjl and danger than have perhaps be- 
fallen any other ruler of men. History will speak of thee as a very tyrannical 
and unpopular King. . . The person who advises thee to oppress and ruin thy 
native subjects is in a way bent on rujning thee and thy Empire, . . . It be- 
hoves thee to disguise thyself, bear the trou bles of thy subjects and witness the 
same with thine own eyes, for the reason that I do not see among thy advisers 
even one... . who presents before thee a true — of the condition of thy | 
subjects and acquaints thee with their troubles . , . To tell the truth, the Sorrows | 
and troubles of Indians commenced with the pre ent of the whites in the 
country... .. Thy fellow- countrymen (/#. thy brothers) so attacked Indians 
with their weapons of fraud, hypocrisy and deception that the latter felt 
compelled to. bend the knee to them,... They allowed themselves to be. 
imposed upon by the English and were led to think that they would be accord - 
ed very considerate treatment .. . . Thy fellow-countrymen (however) thought 
that Englan. d could not prosper as long as the trade of this country was not - 
ruined. And the m ean attacks whereby they have destroyed this trade are* an 
open secret.” ‘The writer next refers to some of the things which the English - 
are usually ch arged with having done in order to bring about this result. He then , 
refers to the o pression alleged to have been practised on the Bengal pea: 
santry in connection with the cultivation of indigo, and continues: ‘' Those 
who refused to cultivate indigo were told that if they abstained from doing so 
their women would be subjected to disgrace at the hands of Pathans.... Could 
tyranny and meanness go further ?. .. . After this the condition of India began 
to grow worse from day to day till British rule had encompassed the ruin of the 
country. Indians, who used to feed the whole world and were looked up to by 
all the nations of tke world, began to starve, thanks to British rule.” After 
quoting extracts from the late Mr. Digby’s. “ Prosperous British India” in 
support. of bis. assertion, the writer says: “All this oppression. was perpe- 
trated before thy time. This should not, however, make thee believe that in. 
thy time: thy devoted (Indian) subjects are treated better or lead a life of ease 


and comfort. My soverciga, they are being treated with greater injustice from © 
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day to day.” Insupport of this “ Punjabi Shiv Shambhu” refers to the 
‘partition of Bengal and the enhancement (in the Bari Doab) of the rates of 
land revenue for sugarcane and cotton crops, accusing His Majesty of being a 
bitter enemy of the Swadeshi movement, which, he says, is calculated to 

promote the welfare of natives. He next complains of the invidious distinctions _ 
made between natives and Europeans, as also of the miscarriage of justice in 
cases between members of these two communities. He then goes on to say : 

‘ Drunk and negligent King, will thou not look to the condition of thy Indian 
subjects even now ? Art thou really so hard hearted that thou wilt not be 
moved even now ?.,.. Why dost thou eat and dress while not one but thou- 
sands of thy subjects are dying from hun ger and cold? Thou art responsible | 
for all these deaths.” 


3. India (Gujranwala), of the 18th April 1907. complains that no 
useful laws are passed by -the various | 
Legislative Councils. in the country. | 
Again, it is merely from selfish motives that Government imparts to natives ‘ 
even the little education that it does, the object in view being to produce clerks, 
lawyers and doctors for its service. The authorities also do nothing in the matter 
oft echnical education, there being only one or two technical institutes—and those 
of a useless character—throughout the country. In short, Government follows 
rigorous and repressive methods of administration, although strangely enough © 
it calls its rule one of peace and comfort. 


Government's methods of rule. 


4. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th April 1¢o07, publishes a commu- 
nication from one Raja _ Prithipal ° 
Singh, who.says that the relations 
between the ru | lers and the ruled in India have become so strained as to 
suggest the question, to what is the estrangement due. One of the causes of 
the evil is the recruitment of Indian civilians by a competitive examination, 
which results in a large number of low-born men being sent out to this country. 
The investment of these men with undreamt of powers turns their heads, 
and makes them forget their low origin and treat natives in a grossly incon- 
siderate manner. Again, the books published by wicked and bigoted writers 
like Kipling have the effect of leading young Englishmen “at home,” who 
know nothing of India and her children, to regard natives as being outside 
the pale of humanity. Nor is this all. Some retired Anglo-Indian officers, 
who draw their pensions from this country and have been eating its salt all 
their lives, poison the minds of future Civilians against the children of the soil 
by telling them in their writings and speeches that natives should never be 
shown any respect, and that they should always be kept down. Being fed on» 
prejudices like these it is but natural that young Englishmen should look down 
upon natives. To make matters worse, on coming out to India they are taken’ 
in hand by their fellow-countr ymen residingin the land and have their preju- 
dices against natives inflamed at clubs; dinners and balls, with the result that’ 
their hearts are completely alienated from the people committed to their 
charge. This being so,{the gulf between the rulers and the ruled is being» 
widened daily, and the love for the former and for British rule is. decreasing 
atendily in the wou 2 The: prejudices Ragichnen. entertain = the: 


The ralers and the ruled in India. 
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children of the soil have taken very deep root, and the former rot only do not ’ 
admit the latter into their societies and gatherings, but they cannot tolerate 
even travelling with them in the same railway carriages, The writer next™ 
refers to the ill-treatment of his fellow-countrymen by Europeans on railways. 
In conclusion, he adds that certain social usages of natives are also partly 
responsible for the estrangement between the two races, but he says Anglo- 
Indian officers alone are in a position to remedy the evil. And the only way- 
for them to bring about this desired result is to refrain from despising natives 
and to learn to treat them with kindness, If they were to mend their ways 
the present state of affairs would soon become a thing of the past, | 


5. India (Gujranwala), of the 18th April 1907, remarks tkat it would 
seem that the British rule over India 
esate with the aid of magic. They do not — 
allow 300 millions of ratives to conduct themselves as they will, nay they 
are likely to compel the latter to do nothing against the wishes of Govern- 
ment. The paper adds that the magic referred to is the education impa ted 
in the public. schools and colleges in the country, This education is leading 
natives not to rely on themselves and is depriving them of all liberty ; while it - 
has had the effect of convincing them that they are wholly unfit to govern their 
country without the help of the English. They will, however, cease to 
entertain this belief the moment they come to realise that the future Governs 
ment of India will be in the hands of both Hindus aud Muhammadans, and 


that the two communities will have a common President and the same aims 
and objects. 


6, Fndta (Gujranwala), of the 4th and 11th April tco7 says that i in 


the course of his recent speech at 
Allahabad Lala Lajpat Rai was led: 
ta remark that natives should beg nothing of Government. They should, he ° 
added, place themselves in a position to compel Government to grant them - 
their rights without their demanding the same of it. Indeed, observes the 
paper, it is useless for tte people to continue following a policy of begging, - 
which has brought them nothing during the past 150 years, and has only had | 


the effect of leading Government to confoynd their loyalty with h weanaees and 
trample on their expectations. 


Goveramgat and the people. 


a The Nasim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the 20th. April 1907, says that | 


The new spite. nih the fact that all classes of natives have . 
begun to look into the relations existing © 
between them and their rulers portends a change of the times in the country, 


The coming change does not, however, mean that the English will have to 
leave India for good. It-only signifies that efforts to unite the various native 
communities will be crowned with success; that the trade of the country 
will-expand with rapid strides; that. oerieme will display greater liberality 
in granting the people their rights ;. that natives will be placed on a footing | 
of equality with Eyropeans; and that the latter will cease treating the former | 
in an overbearing manner, The paper then goes on to say that the political | 
agitation the people have of late been carrying on hag nathing sinister about . 
jt. Their conduct in demanding their rights of Government, in whatever tone, 
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does not and should not be held to constitute sedition. The existing differ- 
énces, it adds, between them and their rulers may be summed up in the 
following sentence: Natives demand self-government and the English do not 
as yet consider them fit for the same. 


8. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th April tco7, reprints from the A/tab 
an article from the pen of Professor 
Gobind Pershad, M. A,'of Agra, who 
says that of late the cry of liberty has been heard evervwhere in India. 
It is, however, difficult to say whether the people will receive their liberty at 
the hands of Government or whether they will have to obtain it for themselves. 
After referring to the views held in the matter by the moderates and 
extremists respectively, the writer states that the change of Ministry in 
England bodes good to India. The Liberals may be relied upon to send out 
just and conscientious rulers to this country and pay due regard to the rights. 
and liberties of natives. The English, he adds, who abolished slavery, will 
be certain to earn distinction by conferring self-government on India. 


Self: government for India, 


9. Hindustas (Lahore), of the 26th April 1909, publishes an 

article by Lala Lajpat Rai, who says 

that political liberty means the rights 

the people of a country possess in contradistinction to those of their rulers. 

In these days only that State is considered perfect in which the distinction 

between Government and its subjects is merely nominal and the former 
represents the latter. The degree of the protection of a State and of the: 
political liberty enjoyed by its subjects is regulated by the extent to which- 
the latter have the right to appoint or change their Government. The writer 

then goes on to say that liberty of speech and writing occupies a very high 

place in the list of political. rights of a people and that secret societies 

abound in countries in which legal obstacles are placed in the way of the. people 

giving free expression to their opinions. Headds that insuch countries the 
relation between the rulers and the ruled are always bitter and strained, and 

the administration can never be placed ona strong basis. He next quotes. 
Milton and the Earl of Chesterfield in order to show that it is to the interests, 
ofboth the rulers and the ruled that the latter should be allowed unrestricted. 
liberty in regard to the expression of their opinions. In conclusion, he Says 
that the views on the subject held by these two Englishmen should prove * 
interesting reading ata time when some Anglo-Indian “ well-wishers” of ' 
natives are adyising Government to muzzle the native press by appointing 9 
censor of the press in the country. 


The liberty of speech and writing in India. 


10, Hindustan (Lahore), of oe ‘26th April 1007, reports thet 
a few davs .back Ajit. Singh, the life 
| and soul of the local Anjuman-i-Muhib- | 
ban-i-Watan, delivered a powerful political lecture at Multan before an 
audience ef about 6,000 persons. The speech: had the effect of awaken- 
ing the Multan public to a sense of their duty. by the country, and they 
brought pressure to bear upon Ajit Singh to consent to deliver another 
speech there the next day.. The Deputy .Commissioner having, howeyer, 
come to know that the first-meeting: had been'a-:great success and, being | 


Liberty of speech in the Punjab. 
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anxious to prevent a political awakening among the Multanis issued orders ' 
prohibiting Ajit Singh from delivering speeches at public meetings in ‘the 
Multan district. After questioning the legality of tlte orders, the paper 
suggests that Ajit Singh should again go to Multan and make a political - 
speech there, so that a-test case may arise and it may be decided by the 
Chief Court once and for. all whether a Deputy Commissioner can 
prevent a person from lecturing in his district and whether the people ean be 
deprived of the liberty of speech under the pretext of the preservation of the 


peace. 


‘11, The Hitkart (Lahore), of the roth April 1907, says that. time has” 
come for natives to give practical 


ca ua ty arm proof of their sympathy with the Editor 


_and the Proprietor of the Panyabee. One anna funds should be started in all 
cities to collect money for paying the fines imposed on the prisoners. 


. J1V.—KINge-KILuiInG. 


12, The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 22nd April 1907, publishes a 
communication from one Ashahri, who 


ee ieg oli. says that God had ordered men to sacri- 
fice only those animals which they hold most dear and consider best of all. In 
accordance with this injunction the cow should be and has been preferred to 


all other animals for sacrificial purposes in India. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


13. The Sira7-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 16th April 1907, remarks that 
Mr. Douie’s leaflet on the subject 
of the Colonisation Act cannot re- 
assure the colonists. They are perfectly aware of the objectionable features 
of the new Act, which was minutely criticised by several able lawyers at the 
protest meetings at Lyallpur and other places. Mr. Douie is therefore wrong ~ 
in ascribing the agitation against the measure to misapprehension, | 


The Colonisation Act. 


14. India (Gujranwala), of the 18th April 1907, does not approve of | 
the conduct of Government in having 
The Arms Act. 3 disarmed the people of this country. 


The Government, it says, allows men of its own nationality to keep even the ’ 
deadliest of arms without fear of their fighting among themselves and killing 
one another, but takes care not to allowa foreign people (natives) even to 
touch arms, saying that it highly values their lives. Should not such a 
mother, asks /#dia, be called a hypocrite, and is not such a father an enemy 
of his son who keeps the latter from play for fear of his injuring himself 
through a fall, although this may retard the physical development of the boy. . 
Such a father must assuredly be held to be in the wrong, and his wretched — 
son should lose no time in trying to gather strength by physical exercise, so 
that he may be able to vanquish, in the hour of need, his strong enemy, 
by whom he is alway s regarded with feelings of hatre d, . 
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()——Municipal and Cantonment affatr's. 


Oetroi doty on piece-goods. _ | ' 4£§. The following is from the 7Zri-:. 


bune, Lahore, of the 24th April 1907 :— 


“It would be extremely amusing, did it not serious'y affect the best interests 


of the people, to watch the efforts mace from time to time by those who profess to act 


in our best interests, in connection with our indigenous arts and industries. The 
cesponsible Government of the country has times without number expressed its 
sympathy with Swadeshi. Lord Minto and successive provincial Governors have often 
told us that they take a genuine interest in real Swadeshi. That is no doubt so, and 
we have always welcomed these declarations. But surely it should strike the conmon- 
est man that a desire to encourage the Swadeshi sugar industry or the indigenous 
cloth weaving is hardly consistent with the increased water-rate on sugar and cotton 
cultivating areas. We put it to the authorities to say whether they have not lent 
strength to the popular talk that is unfortunately going on. On a par with this 
is the curious though significant suggestion trotted out by the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce that there should be no octroi levied on piece-goods at Amritsar on the ground 
that the opening of bales becomes necessary for the purpose of seeing the genuine- 
ness of the statements as to contents. And the further reason is advanced that since 
Amritsar is the centre and emporium of the piece-goods trade in the Province, it would 
be a change for the benefit of the whole Provirce. The piece-goods trade may be 
entitled to suggest what it likes, but surely it does not come with good grace from 
the importer to say that facilities of competing with the country-made cloth should 
be further increased to the detriment and disadvantage of the home-made article. While 
the Delhi people find themselves under the painful necessity of crying and protesting 
against cortemplated ocroi taxation of corn, the Amritsar Municipal Committee is being 
advised to do away with an appreciable income, and of course in the professed interests 
of the people. We trust the Municipal Committee as well as the authorities will not 


Jay themselves open to the charge of fostering the foreign goods at the expense of the 
home made. ” 


( e)—Agriculiure and questions affecting the land. 


16. Writing about the Punjab Government Resolution postponing 
the enhancement of rates on the Bani 
Doab Canal, the Csos? and Miistary 
News, Ludhiana, of the 29th April 1907, expresses its satisfaction at the 
action of Government. 


The Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), of 30th April, also commends the Resolu- 


The Bari Dosb Canal rates. 


tion, 


14. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the goth April 1907, after pub- 
lishing similar. remarks, says that 


bach His Honour has promised to recon- 


sider the whole matter. It is to be hoped that due regard will be paid to. the , 


objections raised by the zamindars who are concerned, 
(/)——Railmays and Communications: 


18. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 23rd Aprit role remarks 
| that outrages on native female pas- 
| sengers are becoming the order of the 
day. Generally speaking the outrages are committed by European Railway 


Outrages on agtive female passengers. 
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employés, but the authorities concerned . are wholly indifferent to the matter. 
This is making the people regard Government with feelings of suspicion, and 


it should be the first duty of the ‘Railway Board to have offenders of this 


description severely punished: It is to be feared lest the new spirit in the 
country. should prompt the people to retaliate and the’ consequences 
will render it dangerous for European ladies to venture abroad even apart 


fréin the question of travelling by rail. His. Excellency’ “Lord Minto should 
look into the matter at once, bearing in mind that no people can béar to see | 


their women insulted. 


19. Writing about the recent strike of pointsmen and others on cers: 


tain sections of the North-Western Rail- 
way, India (Gujranwala), of. the. 18th’ 
April 1607, says that the strikers'complain of the low salaries paid them. It 


A strike. 


then expresses satisfaction that illiterate natives have begun to understand their 
rights and exert themselves to secure the same. In conclusion, it exhorts the ’ 


strikers to stiffen their backs and keep firm. 


20. The following i is from the 7ribune (Lahore), of the ™ Aprt 


Railway grievances. 1907 :“—= 
“ Sir,—I undertook a journey from Lahore to Ludbiana. I bought an intermedi- 


ate class ticket as usual, but, to my. misfortune, I had to occupy a very uncomfortable seat : 


in a grd class” carriage. ‘It'is not only I that was put toso much trouble and i incon- 
venience, but there were several gentlemen who shared the same fate. Iam ata loss to 


know why the Railway authorities allowéd the issue cf so many intermediate class tickets | 


while the intermediate class carriages attached to the train were’ not sufficient to 
accommodate all the passengers that had bought the intermediate class tickets. Uuder 
these circumstances the intermediate class passengers have to undergo not only hard- 

ships but they have to suffer a great pecuniary loss as well. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the North-Western Railway will become more unpopular in case these’ grie- 
vances are not properly redressed at once, 


‘ 


“ Yours, &e., ‘a 


eat Si C. RABHA, 
" Ludksana,-A pril 2." ' 3 | | 
ee : {g)—Postil matters. 


aac The otowig is from the 7ribune (Lahore), of the 27th April 


One pice letter post, - 907 : ene 


 Sir,—I again write upon the subject as it is of so much ee to all Indians 
that any amount of writing will be fully compensated if the concession is granted by 
the Government. I do not know the cost to the State incurred iii ‘manufacturing post- 


cards, half-anna and one anna envelopes, but it must be heavy and all of them may — 


well.be abolished and.one.pice letter post allowed tothe people. Recent concessions, 
V8L., one tola letter i in half-anna and 3 ¢o/as in one anna, will not do us so much ‘good as 


one pice letter. We can get from 12 to 20 post-cards and envelopes of private manu- | 


facture, and if one pice letter post is allowed the use of cards will greatly decrease 


- 


and people may do away with it altogether. Mr. Stuart Wilson, our present Director- 


General, is well-known for carrying out bold experiménts.and in; his tenure of office 


he may well earn our gratitude by giving us one pice letters. It will be open to people 
to use post-cards of private manufacture by affixing one pice stamps to them. To poor 
people i it will be a phat to cend half fola | in a pice. 


° _ 


os ee ee "Yours, &c., 
Be: 


* 
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(4) —Miscellancons. ; 
a2. The Punjad Samachar (Lahore), of the 23rd April 1907, remaris 


Eil- innate of natives by Resets. 
like animals. If this. is all they can. 
show the people of English civilisation the latter are likely to become. sick of, 
that sort of . civilisation.at no distant date and learn to take the law into. 
their own hands. The paper would humbly request Government to issue a 


curcular warning senna to abstain from ill-treating natives. fie. 4 


93. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the roth April 1907, says that it rends” 
one’s heart to contemplate the havoc . 

the plague.is. working in the Punjab. 
The Local Government, however, is wholly indifferent to the matter and thinks 
only of collecting taxes. 


Govérnment and plague. — 


In another note the paper says that the mortality from plaguein the 
province is ascribable to the neglect of Municipal Committees in the matter 
of sanitation and their omission to take any preventive measures to stop the 


outbreaks of the disease. As an instance it states that although eighty to | 
ninety persons are dying daily at Lahore, the Municipality has not as yet. 
thought of doing its duty in the matter. The Aztkars adds that if Municipal - 


Committees do not mend their ways the public should decline to pay the taxes 
and cesses imposed upon them by those bodies. 


a4. The 7 ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 16th April 1907, remarks 


that ina communication published in 
The begar system. 

says that the District Association of Ambala has decided to publish pam- 
phlets in Urdu, Gurmukhi and Hindi pointing out to the rural population the 
illegality of the begar system and urging them to refuse supplies and labour 


to Government officials unless they are paid for the same. After stating — 
that the Association intends to distribute the publications. broadcast among 


the agricultural classes, the Editor says that the Association has undoubtedly 
acted very wisely inthe matter. He cannot but Say, however, that mere 
acquaintance with their rights will not save the zamindars from the evils of 
begar unless some practical step is also taken to protect them from the high- 
handedness of those who are in power, Hethen points out that in certain 
villages whenever a report is received of the impending visit of a Naib Tahsildar 
or Thana: Muharrir the Lambardars force amas, especially weavers, to 
supply grass in sufficient quantity to meet the requirements of the officers 


for weeks. The surplus quantity is misappropriated by the Lambardars them- | 


selves to feed their own cattle. On being questioned as to why they do not 
complain to the authorities, the weavers express their utter helplessness in the 
matter and remark that the authorities give them no ‘help, while the lambar- 
dars are powerful enough to drive them away from their homes if they do 
not comply with their demands. Under these circumstances it is to be hoped 
that the Association will take some practical step to anee the poor People out 
of the difficulty. 


that Englishmen in India treat natives. 


the Fatsa Akhbar Lala Madho Ram | 
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<8. The following is from the Zribune, Lahore, of the 24th April 
The same. | 1997 :— 


“Ina previous article we dwelt at some length on the evils of the begar system. 
To suggest a remedy is not so very easy having regard to the various interests which 
have to be considered. On the one hand the legitimate wants of officers on tour have to 
be supplied, on the other hand the system of forced labour and of forced supplies leads 


_to-unteld abuses and oppressions. Leaving aside unim portant things, one will find that 
the notable fact about the degzr system is the utter unwillingness of the people ‘to help 


the officials. They are theref ore made to work by force. But why are they unwilling ? 
The answer is simple. The officials pay no heed to the wishes and comfort of the 
people. Ifa private person wants a cart,he yoes to the man that keeps a cart and 
after some haggling they come toterms about the hire. The work is done and the 
hire is paid immediately, But when the Tahsildar wants a cart for tle use of ah 
official, his chaprasis go out to the bazar and catch hold of any cart that is there 
whether already hired by some body else or not. They do not ask the owner what his 
charges would be and whether he is willing to go to the place where they wish him 
to go. If he makes any objection, one of them takes hold of the reins and himself 
drives the cart to the place where it is wanted. This procedure could hardly win the 
hearts of the pepole. The same is the case as regards other things. It is not con- 
sidered the duty of a touring officer’s subordinates to go to a shopkeeper like a 
private person and buy provisions there after paying for them. On the other hand, 
it is made the duty of shopkeepers to go by turns with provisions to an officer’s camp and 
wait there as long as it suits not their convenience bet the convenience of that officer’s 
subordinates. And as to payment, a shopkeeper must thank his stars for whatever he 
gets for his provisions from them. He must wait and wait before he gets anything, pot. 
at the rate he wants, but at which those subordinates care to pay. The law of contract 
and the liberty of the subject are all set at naught. Woe be to the man who protests. 
The prestige and power of Goveroment officials can brook no insolence. It would 
appear from the above that much of the oppression is practised by the tahsil people, but 
we are free to admit that a Tahsildar who does not show promptness in complying with 
the orders of his superior officers in the matter of supp’ying carts and provisiuns is 
declared incomptent acd unfit for. his post. Therefore it is most unwi!lingly that several 
Tahsildars have to inflict the ,hardships detailed above on the pepole. They cannot 
help it, they say. They would be degraded if they were not to pakrao men and carts to 
make their superior officers comfortable. All the same we have nothing but strong- 
condemnation for the lo:s and trouble inflicted on the people in connection with degar.” 


—— 


Pysjah Goyeroment Brees, Labore—s3-5 07--39-88—J. B, 
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I.—Po.uitics. 
(a)— Foreign. 


1. A complaint from Native Sepoys serving in Hong Kong, which was 


| published in the Gaelic American is re- 
Indians in Hong Kong. 


produced in the Khalsa Advocate 
(Amritsar) of 4th May 1907. The following are extracts from the article :— 


“The following memorial drawn up at a meeting of British Indians at Hong Kong, 
China, was received by the Gaelic America with a request for its publication. As it is 
always an advantage to have a case against British rule stated by those who are directly 


suffering under it, we are glad to comply with the request and to give it as near as 
possible as written. 


“* India pays all her income to England and fills up the bellies of natives of England. 
According to the writing of Colonel Arthur Corey in “ The Eastern Menace,” India confers 
‘upon England a great power in the world. It is from India that every native of England 
derives. vast money by trade and every possible way. For the defence of India the 
English Government keeps an army outside of India and has made many forts at the cost of 
the poor Indian people. The famine and plague is manufactured deliberately in India 
by Government to have people always sick and poor, so that they may not be able to do 
anything against hard laws and regulations which may be passed by the Government. In 
India an Indian cannot get any .employment in learning their mother tongue unless he 
learns a foreign language (English). The Government itself does not want to spend 
Indian money on education, and Indians cannot open schools and colleges on account of 
poverty. Owing to these circumstances nine out of ten are illiterate sons of the soil. 
They on account of poverty leave their country and go abroad for their livelihood. In the 
world other Governments manage to save the people from starvation, but the civilised 
Indian Government does not do so. It manages to spend millions of money of the tax- 
payers to spread disunion among Hindus and Muhammadans. Government keeps keen 
eyes if any educated Indian goes to learn some arts in foreign countries. This is the 
miserable condition of the three-hundred millions of Indians under the civilised Govern- 
ment. If any war may be declared against the British they will gladly put forward the 
Indian soldiers, but they do not care a bit for their livelihood. Indians are in Somali- 
land, South Africa, Transvaal and Burma. We do not want to go under grief by writing 
the pitiable condition of our brethren who are in Transvaal. Lately an Indian deputation 
was sent to Lord Elgin, the Colonial Secretary, but i¢ was fruitless at all. 


“* Now we want to draw the picture of Indians who are in Hong Kong. At first 


while the Indians’ embark for Hong Kong, they are treated like human sheep. They 


pay more than any European passenger ; still they are. treated worse. ‘There are steam- 
ship companies of England which run between Calcutta and Hong Kong. The natives ‘of 
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142: 
England gave much trouble to the Indians on board and call them ‘Damn Nigger, 
Poor Indian.’ On reaching Hong Kong the natives of England try to treat with them 
in a hard, possible manner. There are three Indian regiments there. They are under 
Imperial Government, but they ate paid according to Indian rate of pay with the except- 
ion of H. K.S.B.R.G.A. The first two regiments are given much trouble by the 
British officers. The Indian soldiers are obliged by force to do every duty, even 
coolie work, such as they have, to build roads and repairs too, and have to go in camps in 
the very cold season, and they have to carry their luggage on ‘their shoulders. But the 
British soldiers in Hong Kong, on the ‘same rank, live like Indian Rajas. They have 
no to do any kind of work, they are getting much pay, living in very comfortable 
houses furnished with every luxury, and they:do not take their luggage on their shoulders 
like Indians, brave soldiers, but are supplied with coolies. Our brave Indian soldiers in 
winter season have to go on hills covered with snow— sometimes it was happened to reach 
last day of our brave Indian soldiers leaving behind children and family weep. Now 
as regards theirdiet. They aresupplied as poorly asin India a sweeper gets, while Tommy 
Atkins are supplied with princely food. But at. the time of war these Tommy Atkins 
always remain behind, while the brave Indian soldiers with much pleasure forward 
themselves in the battle, : 
« ad a = e . * 

. ‘ «These are mere facts, Mr. Editor. You will kindly, after publishing it, give strong 
comments on the subjects ; we all Indians will be highly obliged to you.’ 


“As regards the strong comments which the memorialists ask us to make, we do 
nes think the British Government in India ‘would be likely to pay any attention to 
them, and if they did it would only be to make the conditions of service more rigorous for 
our Indians friends. The British Government care nothing for talk. What the Indians 
who have the misfortune to be under British rule should do is to combine in their 
millions to upset it. This they can do by refusing to serve it; by boycotting everything 
British ; by shunning every Indian who solicits or accepts a British title or decoration 
or takes service in the British administration in India. Above ail, Indians must unite; 
without unity they will remain helpless and he treated as ‘human sheep.’ As armed 
insurrection is impossible, the Indians must adopt other methods, chief of which is 
passive resistance and the boycott, while they prepare themselves for such other action 
as circumstances may show to be feasible and expedient. The British Government gives 
nothing to bleating sheep; it fears and respects MEN only. But the great essential for 


the Indian people to begin with is Unity and Organization —The Gaelic Amerscan.” 


2. The following is from the Observer (Lahore) of the 8th May 
The Asiatic Ordina nce. 1907 :— 


“The news has flashed across the wires that Lord Elgin has decided not to 
disallow the Transvaal Asiatic Ordinance on the ground of the new Colony being a self- 
governing Colony. This was after all to be expected. The Transvaal was invaded under 
the plea that the Boers maltreated the British Indian subjects. The conquest cost Great 
Britain a good deal of blood and money. But the Boers have been given self-government, 
and poor Endian settlers in the Colony, who helped the Britishers to the fullest extent, 
are to be treated most indifferently within the British Empire. England, the country 
which rules India, allows the Indians equal liberties with its own inhabitants, while a 
country. recently conquered by England treats its fellow-subjects as hewers of wood and 
drawers of waters. Is this justice? Ifa Conservative Government had refused to disallow 
the ordinance, the Indians might have attributed it to the inherent prejudice of Conserva- 
tive politicians. But such a conduct on the part of a Government professedly Liberal and 
of a former Viceroy of India is exceedingly disappointing. Economically India is the 


- greatest asset of the British Empire. It gives employment to thousands of British 


workmen, its saw products. have .appreciably lowered: the prices of necessaries of life in. 
England, and it pays more than ite share of Imperial burdens in the shape of the Indian 
exwy. The. Transvaal has done nothing of the kind. And yet the interests of India 
have*been. sacrificed for the sake. of the Colony.” : 


(143 


(b)— Home. 


8. The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of 4th May 1907 :— 


“ An Opnoxi0us ORDINAKCE. 


_ The Ordivoance No, I of 1907. 


| “Once the Government is committed to a policy of repression and coercion, there 
is no knowing whither it will end. Not a day passes but a fresh ordinance, resembling 
in its rigour and severity any promulgated by the Russian Government, is flung among the 
most loyal and law-abiding citizens of His Majesty's Indian Empire. The iron measures 
that are being daily wrought in the flaming forge of the Executive Council at Simla have 


filled men’s mind with horror and set them doubting whether India is a part and parcel 


of the great British Empire. Referring to the shameless and ferocious exaggeration of our 
contemporary of the Upper Mall, we said in our last issue that there is something in the 
air of Lahore, especially when the summer has come on, which predisposes persons to wild 
and mischievous talk. But wonder of wonders, the dementia has also overtaken the 
honourable members of the Supreme Executive Council. Not content with ransacking 
the page of the old-world despotism and summoning to the aid an obsolete Regulation 
which is outrageous to all our notions of British law and justice, they began by issuing a 
new manifesto for debarring students from attending any political meeting. But even 
these would not satisfy them. And to-day they are fulmivating fresh thunders for 
depriving people of their legitimate birth-rights and have issued an obnoxious 
ordinance placing all public meetings under a ban within the territories of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and the new Province. * *® ® *® Weare aware that the 
bureaucracy has never professed great love for what the Civil and Military Gasette calls 
‘the slow unimpressive law of entangled Court processes, which provides, to quote its 
words again, ‘atrial, cause célébre, unending series of appeals and counter-appeals and 
cross-appeals through an ascending series of appeals up to the Privy Council. But if 
what it calls ‘the swift-crushing law of political urgency’ is to rule the concerns of this 
great Empire, what becomes of the vaunted description of the British Empire as a rule 
of Law? Liberty of thought and speech is the most vital factor of a civilised community, 
and if this is to be withdrawn by a fiat of the powers that be, where is the difference 
between a Turkish rule and our enlightened British administration? We emphatically 
hold that no quarter should be given to those who wantonly infringe the King’s peace in 
public places? But why import these relics of a barbarous time and tarnish the good 
name and the glory of the British Empire? If the most essential of our birth-rights, 
liberty of speech, pledged to us by the most solemn and sacred pledges of our Sovereign, 
be withdrawn in this fashion, the confidence of the people in the good faith of Great 
Britain, which is the greatest asset of Pax Britannsca in this country, will be rudely 
shaken, and, what is worse, it may lead to far more disastrous results which our rulers 
seem to have no idea at present. It is a poor sort of wisdom to sit on the safety valve and 
prevent the gas from escaping, although its odour may stink in the nostrils of our authori- 
ties. We wonder how these methods labelled ‘ made in Russia’ are being pursued under 
a Liberal Government and with a Radical philosopher at the helm of affairs, Well might 
people exclaim ‘ what next and next ?’” 


4. Ina supplement dated the 3rd May 1907, the Hindustan (Lahore, 
The new spirit in the Punjab. publishes the following : — 


“The following is the gist of the speech by Sardar Ajit Singh (at Rawalpindi pa 
which such an unusual outcry has been raised : — 


“*The Punjab also’ has shaken off sleep after Bengal, and there is a strange 
resemblance between the awakening of both. Bengal was partitioned on the 16th ‘of 
October, which is a memorable day for that part of the country. - Similarly -in the Punjab 
a brutal sentence, was passed upon the Panjabee on the 16th of April, which, it is believed, 
will prove: the foundation atone of the liberty of this provinge.. | F ull six months intervene 
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between the 16th October and the 16th of April: it is good for us that we have come to 
have two national‘festivals in a year. It should, however, be borne in mind that you can- 
“not obtain libétty for nothing: you will have to strive hard for it.’ 


% fAt this point an iron railing and (a part of) the roof gave way under the weight 
of the audience, which resulted in considerable confusion and noise. It is, however, a 
matter for thankfulness that no one was injured. Sardar Ajit Singh continued :—] 


“<I j is a matter for surprise—nay, disappointment—that you have been so much 


‘frightened at this trivial incident. How will it go with you when you have to encounter 
far greater dangers (Ist. opposition)? Do not lose courage, but step forward fearlessly. I - 
‘feel confident that the Punjab, the lion of India, will shake off its lethargy and render 
‘ conspicuous services to the country. You make prayers to Government, clasp your hands 


‘before it and submit memorials to it. What good can this do? Cursed be those who do 


“not leave off the policy of begging! Compare the present and the past condition of India. 
‘Tt was once remarked by Lord Clive that there were many cites in India before which 


‘even London sank into insignificance. Where, however, are those cities now ? The time 


‘for reparation for the injuries received by us from foreigoers in the past has come. It will 


rend your heart to hear by what unfair means the trade and industries of India were 
‘killed. “You should breathe new life into the dead trade of your country, and should not 
‘be afraid of any opposition, because no power (on earth) can withstand that of truth. 


“We should accept from Government no honorary offices, ¢. g., Honorary Magistrateships, 


&o. Government enhanced the water rates for the Jats of the Bari Doab, (but) the latter 


‘held a meeting at Lahore and resolved to have nothing to do with canal water (lst. 


‘boycotted canal water). Likewise, when need be, you also should unite in order to obtain 
your rights from the Government. In conclusion, I request Hindus and Muhammadans — 
to unite and embrace each other in love, after which the day of India’s salvation will not 
be far distant.””’ 


5. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore', of the 8th May 
‘Unrest in India. | | 1907 :— : 
“ At present there is unrest in India. Neither the rulers nor the ruled can deny 
it, and anyone who will try, without any bias on either side, to go to the root of this 


unrest, will no doubt render an invaluable service not only to the people of the country, 
but also to its Government * * * *. This unrest is not the outcome of hostility to 


* the British rule: whether it will create disaffection or not depends upon the wisdom and 


tact of the rulers. But there is no ignoring the fact that the time is critical, and fortu- 
‘nately statesmen like Minto or Morley seem to be quite aware of it whatever may be 
‘the attitude of Mr. Rees or men of his class. More than a bundred years of English 
edycation, and intercourse with Western civilisation, cannot but produce union and 
aspiration. Truly, it is not exaggeration to say that nothing can be more glorious for 
our rulers than to infuse this spirit of nationality in the minds of Indians who had lost 
all such ideas and remained contented as a servile nation for more than 700 years. No 
right-minded Indian will ever forget this great boon of English education but will be ever 
grateful to the English for it. But we expect more and cannot be satisfied unless we 
pet all we deserve in strict justice and an impartial distribution of human rights. We 
want a greater share in the government of our country ; we ask for efficient measures of 
famine relief, -of more-education, of impartial distribution of justice between the white 
and the black. We are determined to regenerate our indigenous industries, to take our 
proper place in the administration and defence of our country, and to see that our rulers 
dre ‘straightforward and honest in their policy. It depends upon our Governors to lead 
this new spirit towards the glorious goal it ‘dims at, otherwise an unfortunate struggle 
and bad blood is inevitable, Svlfishnese‘on either side would lead to disastrous results ; 
flattery ‘will not help the situation; and: ‘self-deception will: cerbeiay | ‘prove dangerous. 

“ What ithe preswnt unrest is due to, we have deen. May we ask what measures 


have ‘besn ‘adopted 'for-its cute? “Mr. Morley gave hope of the expatsion of representation 
in ithe chal Cowntil; Lord Minto ‘admitted’ ‘that * change ‘inte policy ‘of the 


145: 


‘Government is necessary to satisfy the rising aspiration of the Indian people. There has 
been a talk of the earnestly-longed for separation of the judicial and executive offices, of 
the ever-solicited appointment of the Indians in the higher posts of the State service, of 
appointing Indian members in the Council of the Secretary of State. These proposals are 
good and opportune, none can deny. But unfortunately no steps have yet been taken for 
the practical realisation of these ideals, We have waited too long, and further delay of 
every moment is dangerous. We should have some positive evidence of the conciliatory 


attitude of the highest authorities, not merely in pronouncements, but in substantial 
concessions, ” 


6. India (Gujranwala’, of the 4th and 11th April 1907, publishes an 


open letter to zamindars, patwaris and 
Unrest in India, . 

the general public from the pen ofa 
“madman.” The writer says that great unrest prevails in the country : 
zamindars and patwaris are lamenting their lot, and complaints about poverty 
and oppression are to be heard on all sides. Then follows a dialogue between 
the writer and a patwari, in the course of which the latter observes that the 
people’s love for foreign-made articles has entailed more than one misfortune 
on. India : famines have became frequent in the country and natives have been 
dying from starvation. The killing of cows in the country, adds the patwari, 
has decreased agriculture and rendered milk and ghé very scarce. This state 
of affairs has been prevalent in India since the ill-omened Feringhis came here, 
particularly since the reins of the country’s Government have passed into the 
hands of youthful Feringhis. Natives have done their utmost to set matters 
right, but so far they have failed to move Government. After stating that in 
order to discourage the manufacture of sugar (in the Punjab) Government has 
enhanced the rate of land revenue for sugarcane crops, the patwari complains 
of the extremely low salaries paid to his confreres. He also complains that 
the leaders in the country, who ask the people to write and advise zamindars 
to pay no land revenue till their grievances have been redressed, abstain from 


assisting patwaris though the latter can prove of help in spreading political . 


ideas among the rural population. He further remarks that if the patwaris 
in the Punjab were to unite (for the purpose) they could seriously inconveni- 
ence Government. The latter then goes on to say that the efforts of the leaders 
to rouse the people cannot be crowned with success as long as feelings of 
nationality and patriotism do not move the residents of villages also. The 
writer has no doubt that patwaris can render great help in bringing about the 
desired result and asks the leaders to banish from their minds the idea that 
these officials live upon bribes. The existing state of affairs isa deliberate 
creation of Government. If patwaris were not inadequately paid they would 


not bring themselves into bad odour (by taking bribes). It is a matter for . 


regret that the land revenue collections, which amount to crorés of rupees and 


represent the hard earnings of zamindars and of-which patwaris are required to. 


keep an account, should be remitted to England to -be spent. there on pleasure, 
although the peasantry and patwaris lack the means to satisfy their ‘hunger. 
The writer next pities the present conditions of the’ people and adds’: “ You 
hold meetings of sorts, but (Jit and), as you see, they lead to no favourable 


result: Why. do you then continue begging of Government. ? Learn to rely 
on your own strength, and do something practical. You see that Government 


passes any law.it likes and imposes land revenue at whatever rate it chooses. 


Wherefore then 0, respectable wercneene do you’, «... recover the. revenue from. 


KN atives ander British Tale, 
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your poor and destitute brethren and pay the same into the treasury . . : . for 


the sake of (earning) your panjotra (allowance) ? Since Government is oust- 
ing you from land, of what do you consider yourselves the owners? If Gov- 
ernment gives you nothing, beg nothing of it. Whatever you want you should 
beg of your fellow-countrymen (li¢ brothers). And what should you ask for 
of them ? Union and sacrifice. These.two remedies will undoubtedly have 
a magical effect .... Patwaris of the Punjab, what sort of-confidence is it which 
makes you go on working in spite of your present (lit this) degraded condition ? 
Strike work till the grievances of zamindars have been redressed ._. . . for the 
reason that the peasantry and patwaris are inseparately bound together.” 


The writer also calls upon zamindars to see that ad grievenen of 
patwaris, too, are redressed. 


7. The Jhang Siyal (Jhang), 
of the 20th April 1907, also publishes 
the above. 


8. The Curzon Gazette (Delhi), of the 23rd April 1907, says that the 
unrest prevalent in the country is likely 
to prove the undoing of the people. 
Western education, it adds, has proved a deadly poison for natives and is in- 
volving them in ruin. After stating that France, Holland, Austria and Russia 
grossly oppress their non-Christian subjects and that the inhabitants of the 
feudatory States in India fare no better, the paper praises the British Govern- 
ment’s high sense of justice and kindly instincts, and finds fault with the 
Swadeshi and Congress critics of Government. It condemns in particular the 
conduct of * Shiv Shambu”’ in preferring unfounded charges against the King- 
Emperor and using unbecoming language towards His Majesty (vide para- 
graph 3 of Selections No. 14), remarking that his object in doing so is to 


_ The same. 


‘ The same. 


prejudice loyal natives against British rule. With the exception, adds the 


Curzon Gazette, of most of the educated Hindus ‘%4é. Hindu graduates) the 
followers of Hinduism as well as Muhammadans are the most loyal subjects in 


the world and have no sympathy with the maniacal ravings of “ Shiv Shambu,” 


whom. they regard as an enemy of the country. 


a. The Paiea Akhbar (Lahore), of the 25th April 1907, says that 
the Ministry has had: to admit the 
existence .of unrest’ in India. It, 
however, remains to be seen whether Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Radical Government is desirous of finding out the causes of this unrest and 
doing something practical to remedy the evi]. The paper adds that those 
who advocate the adoption of rigorous measures to put down the. prevailing 
unrest in India should know that the country has undergone a great change 
during the past few years and that it will be worse than useless for Govern- 


‘The same. 


anent to follow a policy of repression at the present juncture. If Government 
is really anxious to reassure the people it should redress their well-founded 


grievances and treat them in a sympathetic manner. 

10. India eer of the 25th. April 1907, Femaarks that it 
makes natives indignant to see that 
they are not treated with respect in 
any part of the world. And the fact that the oe are at the bottoms of this 
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insulting treatment of them makes them still more angry. Indeed, if the 
English were not in the habit of subjecting the people of India to disgrace, 
_ the latter would not be treated in a degrading manner in any other country 
in the world. The reason why natives are being turned out of Australia, 
Africa, America, China, Japan, and all other countries, is that, in spite of being 
80 crores. in number, they allow themselves to be crushed under the heels of a 
handful of foreigners (lé¢. persons), and are shameless enough to continue 
calling themselves loyal subjects of the British Government, although they are 
abused and have their fellow-countrymen killed daily (by Englishmen). 
The paper then goes on to say that if the English had wished to develop the 
arts and industries of India natives would not have lagged behind any people 
in Europe or elsewhere. As it is, however, the present rulers of the country 
made laws to kill its industries. Again, they could had they so wished have 
made natives the best soldiers in the world, whereas now even the ablest and 
bravest among the latter cannot rise to the posts even of Subedar and Risaldar. 
Moreover, if the English had treated the people of India with respect from 
the first, and if the latter had been looked upon as human beings in British 
Territory itself, they would not have been subjected to disgrace any where. 
The reason, adds the paper, why Indians are treated like this is that they 
are anxious to remain loyal to the throne. It would, however, appear that 
their loyalty is confused with cowardice and meanness by the English and 
that it is likely to make things still worse forthem. There can be no doubt 
that they can never escape the fate which invariably overtakes the mean, the 
cowardly and the dishonourable. Whether this may be loyal or disloyal, they 
should leave off conducting themselves as they are doing at present, and make 
themselves deserving of respect by learning to rely on their own exertions. 
They should cease being effeminate, remembering that the sole reason why 
the Japanese are highly respected everywhere is that they have proved them- 
selves to be men. After referring to the independent ways of the Afghans, 
India observes that it is said that the English burn incense at the altar of 
the Amir through fear of a Russian invasion of Indie. Is it not, however, 
possible for the Native Chiefs to unite and try to wrest India from its British 
rulers? The reason why the King of Afghanistan is respected by the English 
is that he conducts himself like a man and professes no loyalty to the British 
Crown. Indian Princes, on the contrary, love ease and pleasure, neglect their 
duties and are loyal, é. ¢., unmanly ; and it is for this reason that even their 
petty English and Eurasian servants lord it over them and that these loyal 
cowards are kept prisoners in their palaces. There is no Native Chief who 
can claim to possess any real power : in the feudatory States also the English 
have everything their own way. Why do not the English interfere in the 
affairs of Kabul ? and why is a large State like Hyderabad, completely under 
their thumb ? Loyalty or cowardice or unmanliness alone is ‘at the bottom 
of the latter phenomenon. Natives should put cowardice aside and become men. 
This does not mean that they should rebel or make mischief, but that if 
attacked they should not fail to retaliate. This rule of conduct will bear 
fruit in a very short time. The proud will be humbled, the deceitful will 
leave off practising deception, and those who are masquarading ‘as men will show 
_ their backs to real men, while they will begin to honour natives, nay, will seek 
honour at the hands of ‘the latter. _ The Boers have been thirsting ane still 
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thirst for the blood of the English, while the loyal, 4. ¢., cowardly -natives, , 
worked as coolies, watermen and stretcher-bearers on the. occasion of the . 
Transvaal War. How does it, however, fare with Indians in South Africa ? | 
Some time back they sent a deputation to England, and. their . representatives 

obtained. promises of justice from the Prime Minister, Mr. Morley and Sir 
Edward Gre y, nay, from the. King-Emperor himself. All these promises, adds 
the paper, have remained unfulfilled and are not likely to be redeemed at any 
future time,. the reason for which is that natives are a loyal, i. e., a cowardly, 
people. It.then goes on to say that those natives who look down upon their . 
fellow-countrymen consider it a source of pride to be snubbed. (/é¢, shoe-beaten) 
by Englishmen. After cursing and calling, shame on such Indians, it finds 
fault with the people for their indifference to the reckless murders of natives by 
Feringhis, to the violation of the chastity of their women by the savage whites, 
to the passing of rigorous and oppressive laws for them, and to the heaping 
of indignities on them on all occasions. India next enquires whether natives 
can remain loyal and expect justice from Government even now, and then 
reprints from the Akhbar.é-’Am a paragraph in which it is alleged that 


_ Indians are not allowed to enter the public gardens at Tien-Tsin. An Indian 


gentleman was recently prevented from going in, and the incident led to a 
correspondent enquiring in the columns of a local paper why the gardens were 
closed against Indians alone. The gate, he added, bore only the inscription 
“ dogs are not allowed in,” but if the prohibition extended to Indians also, the 
words “ and Indians ”’ should be inserted after “‘ dogs.” ‘‘ Cursed be,’ exclaims 
India, “ the ruling race which thus humiliates its subjects, with whose money 
it has secured the title to be called the greatest ruling race in the world in the 
eyes of others and still claims to be just ! And may a thousand curses rest on 
a subject people who consider it a source of honour to bend the knee to their 
rulers even under the above circumstances! May the curse of God rest on 
you if you bow the head before your rulers unless you are treated: with justice 
and respect and are looked upon ((i¢. called) as human beings !” 


11. India (Gujranwala), of the 4th and 11th April 1907, writes :—“ It 


is impossible (for us) to obtain liberty 
of thought and deed as long as we 
have to do with a Government which attracts our hearts to it by deceiving 
us with false promises instead of by granting us substantial and useful rights. 
It disgraces us and wounds (our feelings) by calling us unfit for (self-govern- 
ment). Our national leaders should thoroughly understand that if they wish 
to become free they should always be ready to go to jail. We should have ° 
our own teachers to educate us and our own police to preserve the peace, for 
the reason that stern facts teach us that... we should on no account 


- Government and the people, 


rely on British protection and should make our own arrangements for protect- 


ing ourselves.- Death or dishonour will otherwise be the result.” 


4 The Azad. i-Hind (Ambala), of the 23rd March 1907 (received 
| on the 29th April 1907), remarks ‘that 
in an article headed “ How to obtain 
self-government” a Bengali newspaper says that it does not wish natives 
to disobey the laws enforced by Government in the country. The people 
should, however, bear in mind that the laws framed for’ them by an alie- 


nation are in a way meant, to ruin thecountry, Why should they, then, bow 


The rulers and the ruled in India. 
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theit, headé béforé such tyrannical laws, showing thereby that they-are not 
prepared to shake off their chains of slavery ? These laws are based on 
oppression, and the people should consider it their ‘religions duty to oppose 
them, replying to brute force with the sanre power. After remarking that 
under the existing circumstances natives must lay down their lives in the 
service of their motherland, the Bengali print referred to says that there are 
onty about one-and-a-half lakhs of Ferimghis in India and that ifthe people 
were to gird up their loins they could end British rule im the country in one 
day. Ihe English need be told that after having looted the country they 


carmmot rule over it in peace, The people, #t adds, should now sacrifice their. 


lives in order to obtain liberty, remembering that even a goddess cannot be 
propitinted without some sacrifice being offered to it. 


13. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 14th April 1907, says that of 
late the so-called leaders of the people 
have been openly abusing Government 
and its officers. In doing so they resort to language calculated to lead to 
their instant arrest, which they thirst for in order to win notoriety and make 
national martyrs of themselves. Government should do something to bring 
these worthies to their senses. 


An objectionable phase of the political agitation. 


14. The Vakst (Amritsar), of the 22nd and 25th April 1907, remarks 
that the newly-established Muslim 
Political League will teach Muham- 
madans the correct meaning of politics and prevent them from straying from 
the right path. It will also impress on them the advisability of respecting 
the rights of their non-Muslim neighbours and laying their legitimate wants 
before Government in an extremely sober and respectful manner. 


The Muslim Political League. 


15. The Voakst (Amritsar), of the 18th April 1907, publishes a com- 
munication in which the writer advises 
Muhammadans to have recourse to 
agitation in order to obtain and safeguard their rights. 


Muhammadans and political agitation. 


16. The Vakél (Amritsar), of the 18th April 1907, publishes a com- 
munication in which the writer says 
that the society for the development 
of indigenous arts and industries established at Delhi shortly after the in- 
auguration of the Swadesht movement is no better than a branch of the 
National Congress. The local Muhammadans, who held themselves aloof 
from ‘it at first, have now begun.to join it openly. This is due to the Hindus 
having taken advantage of the restrictions recently placed on the sale of meat 
in the city to decoy the Musalmans into joining the society. After regretting 
the :incident and advising his co-reljgionists to have nothing to do with 
politics, the ‘writer warns 'the Prophet’s.followers at Delhi to have no connec- 
tion with the association referred to. 


‘The Delhi Mahammadans and politics. 


[ The paper wobtiches another communication from | one ‘Abdul ‘Qadir, 


who. also regrets the mistake the Muhammedans of ‘Delhi have ‘been ‘ed to 


make. ] 
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17. The Victoria Paper (Sialkot), of the 24th April 1907, finds 
fault with the tone of some of the 
native newspapers published in the 
Panjab and remarks that these journals are likely to bring the entire native 
press into discredit. The more sober members of the press should, therefore, 
advise their misguided contemporaries to mend their ways. In case the offend- 
ing journals persist in their present attitude, all social connections with them 
should be stopped. It is also desirable that the leaders of the people should 
discountenance objectionable prints and avoid subscribing to the same. As 


Seditious newspapers in the Panjab. 


'- long as some such pressure is not brought to bear upon them they” are not 


likely to turn over a new leaf. In conclusion, the paper suggests the estab- 
lishment of a press association in the Punjab to improve the tone of the Fourth 


Estate in the Province, adding that the existing state of affairs is certain to 


do the country more harm than good. 


18. The Hitkaré (Lahore), of the 26th April 1907, says that in their 
anxiety to put down the Stwadeshs 
movement the authorities have been 
oppressing its supporters. They endeavour to frighten Hindus, but this has 
only stiffened the latter’s backs and strengthened their resolution to make the 
movement a success. After questioning the right of Government to interfere 
in the people’s economic affairs, the paper says that it is high-handedness in 
Feringhis to force.natives to buy British (/éé. their) manufactures. 


The Swadeshi movement, 


VI.—LE&GISLATION. 


19. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 24th April 1907, writing about 
the Colonisation Act, says that efforts are 
being made to mislead the Viceroy into 
the belief that the agitation against the measure proceeds not from the settlers 
on the Chenab Canal, but from legal practitioners and the Arya Samajists. 
If, however, His Excellency pays no heed to the representation of the colonists, 
they will have to place their case before the British public and the King- 
Emperor. Money will be required for this purpose. Some time back the 
Abadkars and the Bar Zamindars’ Association decided to collect the requisite 
funds by public subscription. This has led the Punjab Government’s official, 
in the Colony to oppose the scheme, and the villagers making contributions 
are abused by the Tahsildars, Naib-Tahsildars and others, while certain Zaildars 


The Colonisation Act, 


and Government pensioners who are sycophants have been preferring divers 


charges against the Association with the abject of obtaining more land or 
honorary offices from Government. The authorities should, however, rest 
assured that all this will prove of no avail in preventing the Colonists from 
going up to the King-Emperor. After remarking that efforts are also being 
made to inflame the Janglis against them, the paper says that the opposition 
offered them is strengthening the colonists’ belief in His Majesty’ s sense of 
justice. They have. begun to argue that iftheir grievances are not well- 
founded, why do their Ahikare and the authorities in the Punjab Grorens ¢ — 
from laying the same before their Sovereign ? . 
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VIL.—GeEneRaL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)~—Judicial. 


20. India (Gujranwala), of the 25th April 1907, remarks that since 


the establishment of British rule in 


India older natives have been telling 
their younger fellow-countrymen that the latter should always take their 


grievances to Government, which, they say, is ever ready to listen to the same. 
Full one-and-a-half centuries’ experience has, however, shown that it is idle 
for the people to expect Government to redress their grievances. The courts 
of justice in the country, adds the paper, are meant only for show, to bring 
money into the coffers of Government and to provide posts for Englishmen. 
In other words, their object is to weaken and impoverish the people of India 
and theirby convert them into a race of slaves. Can any native who has 
studied the condition of the country, does not hanker after titles of honour, 
values his liberty, and has not bartered away his honour for a few silver coins, 
dare to say that the officers presiding over the courts have ever tried a case with 
the object of doing impartial justice in it ? The paper then goes on to say 
that the land revenue collections, which, it is said, are made to ensure the 
safety of the peeple’s lives and property, are not utilized for that purpose. 
On the contrary, they are spent on maintaining white soldiers, who keep the 
heads of natives under the heels of their boots. Should a prisoner, asks India, 
feel thankful for the employment, at his own expense, of extra constables to 
look after him ? It adds that natives would have thankfully consented to 
live in chains if their share in the revenues (/i¢ our blood and flesh) of 
the country had been equal to that of the whites. As it is, however, while a 
gore costs Rs. 100 a month, his native comrade can be employed for Rs. 7 per 
mensem. It is, therefore, clear that, so far from being spent for the purpose for 
which they are meant, the land revenue collections are used to encompass the 
ruin of the people. There is no force in the argument that the army in India 
is meant to repel a foreign invasion of the country and save the people from 
falling into the hands of tyrannical Russia, for are not they oppressed even 
now ? It, therefore, matters nothing to them whether they are the slaves 
of England or of Russia. After remarking that justice is very expensive in 
India and that it cannot be had against Europeans in both civil suits and 
criminal cases, the paper enquires why natives should not learn to return a 
stone for a brickbat. When an ant is trampled upon it does not go to a 
court of law, but forthwith bites the person injuring it, although this may cost 
it its life. Why should not natives also follow this law of nature, seeing that 


Cases between natives and Europeans. 


they have no hope of obtaining justice in the courts ? If any one raises a. 


finger against them they should pluck out his eyes, while in case of his re- 
garding their women with dishonourable feelings they should kill him out- 
right. Even dogs, cocks and he-sparrows cannot bear to sae others interfere 
with their mates, but natives, who fall under the category of “the noblest of 
ereated beings,” have the shamelessness to put up with the existing state of 
affairs and praise and feel thankful to tyrants. In conclusion, the paper 
says that if Government wishes to remedy the evil complained of, it should, 
instead of resorting to imprisonment and hanging, look upon natives as human 
beings and treat them with justice, The child which had- been put to sleep 
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by its clever nurse with the aid of opium in order to serve her own selfish 
ends, is-now fully awake and declines to take more opium. 


| (e).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


21. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 24th April 1907, oublithes a 
communication in which the writer 
says that the enhancement of the rates 
has prompted the Zamindars concerned to resolve to refuse to. receive 
canal water. The correspondent praises their courage and feels confident 
that if they keep their ground, are not frightened by the threats of the local 
authorities, and do not allow themselves to be imposed upon by selfish and 
unpatriotic persons, Government will be certain to restore the status quo. 


The Bari Doab Canal rates. 


(f)—Ratlways and Communications. 


22. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 10th May 


Waiting room for third class ae at Rewari 1907 :— 
Railway Station. 


“*One who knows’ complains of the insufficient accommodation at the railway 
shed for third class passengers at Rewari Railway Station. The passengers do not suffer 
so much at the hands of the staff as from want of room in the Musafir Khana. He 
observes, ‘the so-called Musafir Khana is quite incapable of holding the full number 
of passengers waiting for the train. At the train times the place is packed with 


passengers. Those who cannot find a place inside are obliged to wait in the berping 
heat ¢ of the mid-day sun,” 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


23. India (Gujranwala), of the 4th and 11th April 1907, remarks . 
that the white-skinned young men in 
India,—the King-Emperor’s fellow- 
countrymen and enemies of the British Government,—seem desirous of making 
Gora-shahi (British rule) eclipse even Sikha-shahi. The paper then repro- 
duces from the Panjabi a story regarding some military officers from Sialkot 
having recently broken into a house at Gujrat in order to conduct some 
experiments in heliography. What should natives do, it asks, on such 
occasions ? Ifthey have no sense of shame left they should keep silent, 
telling themselves that being the King-Emperor’s fellow-countrymen the 
whites have the right to do whatever they like with their (natives’) property 
and their own and their women’s honour. In case, however, they prefer 
death to doing so, why do they not bring arrogant Feringhis of the descrip- 
tion in question to their senses ? The paper then asks Government to keep 
Europeans well in hand, failing which the people will. have to remedy the 
evil themselves. 


Til-treatment of natives by Europeans, 


24. The Vakél (Amritsar), of the 22nd and 25th April 1907, takes 
exception to Lord Curzon’s suggestion 


The proposed statue to Lord Clive, 
ee regarding the raising of a statue to 


Lord Clive and denies that the latter was a national hero (of the English). 


If he is considered deserving of the proposed honour, his statue should be 
erected not in this country, but in England. 
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25. The Swadesh Bandhu (Lahore), of the 22nd April 1907, also 
The proposed statue to Lord Clive, writes to the same effect. 


26, The following is from the 
Observer (Lahore), of 8th May 1907 :— 


“We are glad to note that all Indian newspapers in the country, Hindu or 
Mubammadan, are at one with us with regard to the impropriety of erecting a statue of 
Lord Clive in Calcutta. All sections of the Indian Press are unanimous in their 
disapproval, if not reprobation, of Lord Curzon’s impolitic scheme, and even Anglo-Indian 
journals have not pressed it. The Psoneer of the 3rd instant gives prominent insertion to 
2 contribution on this subject. The article criticises Lord Curzon’s proposal in a masterly 
fashion and comes to the conclusion that if Clive’ statue is to be in India, it must 
obviously not be in Bengal. For, ‘as far as the people of Bengal are concerned, the pro- 
posal to erect a statue to Clive is precisely as if some one had proposed in England in 
Henry the Second’s time to put up a statue to William the Conqueror. The Saxon 


The proposed statue to Lord Clive, 


population of England might be perfectly submissive to the reigning dynasty, and might. 


recognise that they would only fare worse if they were to change to any other, but they 
would hardly be expected to wax enthusiastic over the idea of setting up the figure of the 
man who had killed their king and appropriated their country.’ We hope that, in view 
of these facts, His Lordship will abandon his scheme, at least so far as India is concerned, 
though judging from our past experience of Lord Curzon the hope seems a vain one.” 


Panjeb Government Branch Prem, Simla—22-607—No, 25—87 
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SELECTIONS 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
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Received up to 18th May 1907. 


T.——Porrrics. 
(6) — Home. 


1. India (Gujranwala), of the 25th April 1907, says that in these 
days the Feringhis at Lahore, as also 
their women, are busy practising shoot- 
ing. It would appear that they are fully convinced that a rebellion is to take 
place shortly, and are learning to shoot in order to be able to defend themselves 
in the hour of need. Would it not, however, be better if they endeavoured 
instead to find out and remove the causes of the apprehended rising ? Bullets: 
may help them in overawing the flesh for a time, but they are powerless to 
touch the spirit, Indeed, the English should leave off cherishing the idea that 
they can retain possession of India with the aid of rifles and cannon. They 


The rulers and the roled in Indis, 


can do so only by winning the love of the children of the soil. The proud and 


negligent British rulers of India should change the policy they have hitherto 
been pursuing in the country: they should learn to treat the people with 
justice. The reason why they were able to suppress the Mutiny was that the 
populace had not joined forces with the rebels. Their real nature was, besides, 
unknown to the people and Princes of the Punjab. Indeed, the majority of the 
population throughout the country were suffering from the same ignorance, 
and this led to natives killing their own kith and kin for the sake of the 
English. Things have, however, undergone a change now. Those who helped 
the English on the occasion of the Mutiny were ill-treated by the latter a short 
time after. Native Chiefs have been placed so completely in the power of 
Residents that their life has become one of constant care and anxiety. More- 
over, the deceptive ways of the English have become known to all, while there 


have appeared natives capable of administering the affairs of the country. Why. 
do not the English reflect over these things ? Presumably they cannot be 


ignorant of the same, for the reason that every one ought to be cognizant of his 
acts and motives. Will they say whether they have succeeded in keeping any 


class of natives pleased with them ? They should not allow themselves to be 
imposed upon by the few toadies—their servants and title-holders—who now 
and then hold loyal meetings to befool them, serve some selfish purpose of tide 
over a difficulty; More than one half of these sycophants are extremely dis- 
- pleased with the English at heart, and their sympathies are wholly with the. 
public. The rest also dislike their present masters: indeed, can ‘the latter 
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_place their hands on their hearts and say that they have ever tried. to, please 
loyalists ? - And if a few stand by the English in the hour of trial they would. 
be made to share the latter’s fate. In conclusion, the paper remarks as 
follows :—‘O, you, who are negligent and drunk with the wine of power, 
listen to your well-wishers. Do not regard them as enemies, but appreciate 
their services, or you will have.to repent in the end. Besides, what can you 
gain by grossly. oppressing (the-people) ?” 


2. India (Gujranwala), of the 25th April 1907, publishes a communi- 
) cation from “ A son of Mother Bharat,” 
who, writing about the divergent views 
held by natives and Englishmen regarding the material condition of India, 
says that no people can bear to see their country governed by foreigners. It is, 
therefore, but natural for natives to protest against Englishmen occupying (all) 
the higher appointments in the public service of India. They are also in no 
way to blame for exclaiming at the sight of the English enriching themselves 
with the country’s wealth, that India jis being impoverished under the present 
régime. ‘The writer adds that no one.can believe that the English, who love 
Jucre and are traders by nature, rule India for the benefit of natives alone. On 
the contrary, common sense, and experience compel the people to believe that 
England derives great benefit from her possession of India, and -that it-is for 
this-reason. thut her. children are -loth-to let go their hold of the country. 
After remarking that India employs the-English to serve -her and pays them 
at the rates named by themselves, the correspondent says that their masters, 
i. €., poor natives, hold them in great awe. When a master can no longer put 
up with:a servant he turns out the latter forthwith. ‘ We, however, are 
strange masters, We see our servants behaving insolently to us, but 
dare not utter a word.. We see that these Feringhi servants of ours have been 
looting our house and filling their own with the booty, but we lack the courage 
to say anything to them. Why should: all this be so? ‘Merely because we 
are not aware of our own power...... If we were to realise our strength to-day. 
we could become free to-morrow. QO, you who hanker after’ liberty, you will 
secure. your freedom when you come to know yourselves (and) not by flattering, 
and licking the shoes of others (foreigners). Rest assured that you are very: 
powerful, so much so that if you were ta realise your strength you would not 
think it necessary to agitate or raise a rebellion, (and) the English (Jié. these) 
would be soon going’ away (from the country) bag and baggage.... O, 
Indians, if you wish to make India free and rescue her from under -the heels 
(lét. shoes) of these-powerful servants (of. yours) you should; improve your 
condition, realise your true strength, boycott them in every way, accept no 


The rulers and the ruled in India, 


service from them.and render them no help in looting the country. India is 


for the Indians and not for foreigners.... This is also what Mr. Tilak, the 
apostle of the liberty of India, teaches.” 


3. The Akhdar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 29th April 1907, publishes uv 
PRPC PE _ communication in which the writer says 
wo that the selfish ways of the executive 
have had the effect of lowering Government in the estimation of the people: 
The doings of Auglo-Indian officers, he adds, are calculated:to teach natives to 
conduct themselves like the people of Russia. He then goes on to say that 
Government i is undermining its. foundations ‘by passing objectionable laws and 
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trampling upon the liberty of the people. Why, he.asks, have the Editor and the 
Proprietor of the Panjabee been punished ? Was not the prosecution a delib- 
erate attempt on the part of the authorities to throw a veil over facts? Where 
were eye-witnesses to come from ? The motives of the Panjabee were honest, 
and it should not have been prosecuted? The right course for Government to 
follow was to make secret enquiries and find out the truth. The writer next 


finds fault with Government for having broken its word with the Chenab 


Colonists. In conclusion, he says that there are only two alternatives before 
it,—either to rule despotically or to treat the people with justice, the former 
course being calculated to bring the Brisish Empire in India to grief. 


4. India (Gujranwala), of the 
2nd May 1907, publishes the follow- 


ing :— 


Goveroment and the peoyle. 


“ A frontier man (recently) enquired from us why the Amir kept silent at a time 
when indignation against the British Government was universal.in. the country and the 


authorities were rendering all possible help to increase the feeling. When (be added) 


could His Majesty have a better opportunity (to invade India), (seeing that) just now the 
English would need a very large number of troops in the interior of the country? His 
question was pertinent, but we replied, ‘You have not interpeted (lit. estimated) our 


‘feelings of indignation aright. We wish to obtain our rights: our object is to secure self- 


goveroment and not (to place ourselves under) foreign rule. You are of course right in 


7 saying that if the Amir were to take up arms (lst. raise his head) at the present juncture 


there would be great hope of his suceeding (in obtaining India), It is to be wished that 


‘the British Government would recover its senses and follow a policy of conciliation 


instead of that of anger. The creation of feelings of indignation (against it) bodes it 


‘no good. If any power were to pick a quarrel with it at the present moment it would be 
‘confronted with a very great difficulty. For instance, if the Sultan were to (re-)open the 
‘question of the evacuation of Egypt it would go hard (with the British Government). 
. Government should also remember that even if it now succeeds in suppressing the excite- 


ment by use of force the fire will be certain to continue smouldering iu the breast (of the 
people) and will kindle again when the opportunity arises. Government is perhaps unaware 


that the entire Native Forces and Police sympathise with the people, for the reason that 


they have now come to realise that by killing a brother one goes to hell. The resolutions 
adopted by fat Hindu and Muhammadan rasses should not deceive Government: they by 
no means represent the opinions of the public. All classes of the people are united, for 


‘ the reason that they have common interests.’ ” 


5. India (Gujranwala), of the 2nd May 1907, publishes the following 
The new spiritin India, _— : verses :-—— 

“O, Indians, how long will you continue to put up with indignities. 
“ (And) go on complaining of your ill-luck ? 

_ “You are the cubs of lions (but) have been behaving like jackals: 

_ “How long will you continue to be afraid of the frowns of foreigneys ? 
“(O, men, reflect a little. Why have you become cowards t 
“ How long will you cower under tyranny and oppression ? 
“ All the countries of the world have gained their liberty ; 
“Tell me when will you make India free ? 


“ India is now the only country i in the world which wears the chains of 
slavery ; : 


“Tell me how long will you endure this slavery 
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"Q, Indians, shake off your sleep of negligence; 
« How long will you continue asleep, 0. Indians ? 
“Your country is worse than hell to you; 

“ How long will you, whose country resembles paradise, endure this pain? 


“©, men of the bow and arrow, how long will you thus continue to be a 
target for oppression by foreign ers ? 


“QO, men of name and fame, how long will you continue wandering about 
thus nameless and homeless ? 

“ You suffer and are humiliated everywhere i in the world ; 

“O, men of dignity and pomp, how long will you suffer indignities 7 

« (Your) trade i is ruined (and your) wealth is gone, 

“ How long will you, who possess hidden treasures, allow yourselves to be 
ruined ? 

“See, foreigners are robbing your house ; 

“©, men of pride and spirit, how long will you be robbed ? 

“Reflect, O men of courage, how long will you, like the dead, put up with 
kicks from foreigners ? 

“Tell me, O men of spirit (here follows a blank) in the grip of disgrace.” 


6. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 8rd May 1907, remarks that the 
authorities are in the habit of saying 
that the people of India enjoy liberty 
of speech and writing. No claim could, however, be more devoid of truth. 
Indeed, to represent a subject race as enjoying this liberty is to question the 
soundness of judgment of the rulers. The paper adds that a little consider- 


The liberty of 7 and writing in India, 


ation will show that there is no liberty of speech and writing in India. 
Government keeps a sharp eye on the writings of native newspapers and does 


not hesitate to prosecute a journal whenever it thinks fit to do so. Again, 
in order to keep itself informed of the nature of the writings appearing in the 
vernacular press it gets them translated in the Criminal Intelligence Depart- 
ment. As to the speeches made on public platforms, reports of some of them 
are published in the vernacular papers and these are translated by the 
same Department. Government also employs an army of spies, who submit 
reports of all speeches, indulging in gross exaggeration and misrepresentation. 


. Even the secret meetings held by the people (it. us) are not without some 
representatives of the secret police. It is wrong to say that Government 


employs spies with a view to ascertain the wishes of the people and 


to carry on the administration i in accordance with their wishes. It maintains 


the secret police in order to be able to warn those who (adversly) 
criticise its doings and: to send to jail persons who endeavour to teach the people 
the way to obtain their rights. The paper expresses surprise that even those 
who raise their voice against Government on the strength of facts should be 
branded as rebels. Nor is this all. The complaints filed by Government 
against such offenders are disposed of by the very persons who prefer the 
charges, é.¢., it is Government servants who both institute and decide the cases. 


« The inevitable result is that any one falling into the clutches of the Jaw does 
Rot escape unscathed. There is not a single instance in which an Editor 


prosecuted by Government has been acquitted by the Courts. The law is like 
wax in the hands of the authorities and they interpret it in their own way, 
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If they fail to place their own construction on a law they hasten to pass 
another which will serve their purpose better. In these circumstances it is 
wholly wrong to say that India enjoys liberty of speech and writing. The 
Hindustan further remarks that the persons and newspapers alone are safe who 
repeat the words that fall: from the lips of the authorities, but the sword of 
Damocles hangs:over the heads of truthful ‘and fearless critics of Government. 


It then urges upon Government that it is afatal policy to prosecute native 
nuwapapers for criticising official measures in a bitter tone. 


7. Ina supplement dated the 3rd May 1907, the Hindustan (Lahore), 


says that the proposed prosecution of 
Unrest at Rawalpindi, Lalas Hans Raj, iueiih ‘Ram and 
Gurdas Ram, of the Rawalpindi Bar, under Section 124 A of the Indian Penal 
Code has made the entire local public question Government’s soundness of 
‘judgment. Government should remember that by prosecuting these patriotic 


gentlemen it will be greatly adding to the unrest which already exists in the 
Punjab. 


8. Commenting on the above, the Vakil (Amritsar), of the 9th May 


‘oo Poe 1907, remarks that if it is an offence 
Unrest at Rawalpindi. , . o,e ° 
to disseminate sedition in the country 
Government is perfectly justified in bringing the offenders to book. The 
‘paper next refers to the recent riots at Pindi, and wishes that the Lawyers 
arrested i in connection with the same had understood aright what “ patriotism” 


and “demand for rights” meant, and that they had also eschewed. words 
and acts calculated to lead to mischief. 


9. Writing about the recent doings at Rawalpindi, India (Gujranwala), 


| | of the 2nd May 1907, remarks as 
Unrest at Rawalpindi. ) 
follows :— 


“ The steps the authorities are taking smell of blue funk. It would appear that 
‘their guilty consciences have made cowards of them. How is it that they have not been 

‘told that sufficient indignation (against Government already) exists throughout the 
country ; that it can serve no useful purpose to flourish the sword in the faces of the 
people; and that the only way for them to remedy the evil is to look upon Ircdians as 
. ‘human beings, leave off the tricks they have hitherto been playing, and grant (the 
‘children of the soil their) rights. It is grossly foolish on the part of the Tsmes to say 
that Indians should be deprived of their liberty. We are of opinion that he who plans 

to do so will prove the undoing of the British Government (in India). The plague has 
removed all fear of death from the people’s minds. They have come to understand 
full well that sixty (or) seventy thousand persons die daily ; that if (a body of men equal 

im number to) those who die in one month were to gird up their loins to obtain their 
rights and were to sacrifice their lives bravely (in the attempt) all their rights, nay, 
something more, could be obtained in one day (ls¢ to-morrow) ; and that it is more pro- 
fitable to lose one’s life for the good of the country than to die a dog’s death. Some 
persons who died here (? at Gujranwala) only recently have laid injunctions on their 


descendants that if the latter intend doing anything good 5 should save beat country, 
thereby pleasing the former's souls.” | 


“ When the excitement in the country has reached such a pitch the ‘persecution 
‘of the well-wishers of the country can result in nothing but an increase of this excitement 
and indigastion. It will be better if no more fuel i is added to the fire.” 
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10. . The Akhbar-i-4m (Lahore), of the 1st May 1907, reports that 

, Saiyid Hyder Raza, B:A.,; the new leader 

: : -of the Delhi public, hes been selected 

for. one of the fellowships endowed by Mr: Shiamji Krishen Verma, founder of 

‘the India House, London. After approving of the selection and naming the 

recipients of the other scholarships, the paper says that one of the conditions 

attaching to the stipends is that those to whom they are granted shall not 

accept service under Government, so that they may lead an independent life 

and devote themselves to the service of their country. The Akhbar-i-Am 
-also praises Mr, Shiamji Krishen Verma for founding the fellowships. 


 Saiyia aan Besa. 


11. India (Gujranwala), of the 2nd May 1907, also expresses satis- 
| faction that the Saiyid, whom.it calls a 
true patriot, has secured the fellow- 


: ship. It is to be hoped, adds the paper, that his sojourn in free England will 


induce him to lose no time in making India independent. 
12. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 12th May 


New devolution measure. : 1907 _ 


“The Government of India are now considering the question of the devolution of 
more financial and administrative powers from the Central to the Local Governments, 


aud from the latter to the district anthorities, with a view to enabling the man upon 


the spot to settle more matters for himself than he is now empowered todo. This is of 
immense importance, as it should reduce references to head-quarters and expedite the 
transaction of public business. The matter is one of the most important which has 
been before the Government of India for some time, viz., the evil of over centralisation, 
and the. consequent delay in disposing of official references, extending to almost all 
branches of the administration. The remedy is difficult owing to the necessity of safe- 
guarding all delegation of financial responsibility. After this matter has been discussed 
at Simla, it will most probably be submitted next cold weather in Calcutta toa strong 
committee of the Legislative Council, to be further shaped before legislation is introduced 
and it is brought into operation. Weare not sure whether this new devolution scheme 
is simply another expedient for arming district and divisional authorities with larger 
power than they do exercise at present. That will be a measure quite in the wrong 


direction and will accentuate the -prevalent feeling of dissatisfaction which progressive 
Indians feel with regard to the Indian administration. The true devolution lies in the 


way indicated by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at his memorable Guildhall 


speech, viz., by the infusion of the wider elements of sympathy in the administration. 


Our rulers should aim at liberal measures which are calculated to make the Government 
‘broad-based upon the peoples’ will—for therein they will find the best security and 
strongest bulwark of their rule, Without a corresponding control of popular opinion 
over the bureaucracy, any scheme of devolution entrusting larger powers to the officials 
will certainly not meet the requirements of the situation.” 


13. In the course of an article on the Policy of Agitation against the 
Government that has recently been 
actively carried on by the Extremists 
in the Punjab, the Observer (Lahore), of the 15th May 1907, remarks :— 


“ Let us compare the attitude of Government towards the people before and after 
the adoption of the tactics of the Extremists. It would be sheer blindness not to admit 


The policy of agitation rit the Government. 


‘the marked advance which has been effected during the last quarter ofa century ip 


associating the people with the work of administration. Posts of trust and responsibility 
had been given to the Indians, Some measure of Local self-government ‘had been 
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conceded to them. Daily increasing attention had been paid to the views of ‘responsible 
Indians on the various measures of Government. Both Lord Minto and Mr. Merley had 
announced the readiness of Government to expand the popular element in the Legislative 
Councils of the country and to entrust larger powers to the representatives of the people. 
Just at this moment intervened the agitators, and they have, we are afraid, put back 
the hand of the clock by at least half a century. They disregarded the advice of all 
sensible men and thereby not only brought trouble on themselves but have done distinct 
disservice to the cause of their motherland. What with deportations and prosecutions, 
and what with newly imposed restrictions on the liberty of students to take part in 
politics and the promulgation of a strict Ordinance about the holding of public meetings, 
can it be affirmed that a retrograde step has not been taken? And who can deny that 
the responsibility for all this rests on the shoulders of the agitators, whose zeal has 
run away with their discretion? Is it at all possible to repose, in future, any confidence 
in men who posed as the leaders of the country but who were not far-sighted ‘enongh to 
foresee the consequences of their own foolish actions? Who are the real enemies of 
the cause of the country—those who counselled moderation or the Extremists who, for 


personal gain or notoriety or under the impulse of misguided enthusiasm, would *have led 
the country to chaos and confusion ?” 


14. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of 15th May 
The Regulation of Meetings Ordinance of 1907. 1907 :— 


“The new Ordinance just promulgated for the Punjab and Eastern Bengal, which 
appears in full in another column, is fresh evidence of the determination of Government 
to deal with the existing situation in the country with a firm hand) We have nothing 
fresh to say with regard to this resolve on the part of Government, but cannot help re- 
marking that the imposition of such restrictions on public meetings by all communities 
is a poor reward to the Joyal classes who have faithfully stood by Government in the 
present crisis. The Ordinance is geographically of local application and those Provinces 
which have not transgressed beyond proper limits in convening public meetings for the 
discussion of political questions will not be affected by the new orders. Is there any 
justification for not limiting, similarly, its operation to the classes and communities that 
have proved troublesome? Why should the innocent suffer along with those who 
are to blame ? We know the difficulties of Government ; and yet we feel that in treating 
all alike in this respect Government has done gross injustice to those who have all along 
been on the side of peace and orderliness.” 


15. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of 16th May 
The Regalation of Meetings Ordinance of 1907. 1907 :— 


“ Coming events cast their shadows before. Portents of evil appear on the scene 
when some dire calamity or grave misfortune is about to befall. Ill-omens serve their 
purpose and prepare the ground. Men’s minds become unhinged. They give way to 
horror. An indefinable dread of unknown terrors overtakes them and they become 
prepared to expect and receive disaster when it comes. Such is the light in which the 
Government of India’s circular on students and politics has been received in this Province. 
Obnoxious in itself, it prepared the popular mind for worse things. And worse things 
have come in abundance. And incomparably worse than they could dream of in 
their wildest moments. The Circular letter will be discussed and condemned on its 
merits in other Provinces, but ere the Punjabis could think of it and have their say, a 
reign of repression has set in, and the authority issuing that very circular has practically 
taken away from this Province and its citizens the much-valued and cherished right of 
public meetings, which is the vaunted boast of every civilized administration and the 
coveted birth-right of every British citizen. It is usual to call Indians sons of the empire, 
when they can share the burdens of that heavy and ponderous fabric, but the highest 
_ authority has declared that an emergency has arisen, under stress of which our valued 
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rights and privileges can be calmly and quietly taken away, And the’ irony of fate and 
the fiat of grim destiny is.that on the score of disorder by stray persons, the constitutional 


“rights of all law-abiding and peaceable persons have to all intents and purposes been 


en or what is still worse placed at the mercy of the Police and the detectives. 


Since this is the sad plight i in which the people of this Province find themselves, 
it is all the more necessary that the feelings and sentiments of those affected should be 


voiced by their organs in the press. * * *# 


The Ordinance, we have seen, practically places all. aathed ofa public-or political 
character at the mercy of the Head of the District Police. The preventive action has 
so far rested with a Magistrate, but henceforth it shall be the District Superintendent of 
Police, who will get as much as seven days’ notice, and arrange for a report of the 


proceedings, and in the meantime the District Magistrate may, by an order in writing of 


which public notice shall be given, prohibit the meeting if. he thinks it is likely. to 
promote sedition or disaffection or to cause a disturbance of the public tranquillity. It 


- comes to this, that it is not wrong-doers who will suffer, but every one who uses the right 


of public meeting and free speech will be at’the mercy of the reporter placed on duty 
by a Police Inspector or Sub-Inspector in charge of a Police Station.” 


16, The following is from the Punjabee (Lahore), of 15th May 
The political outlook. —_. — 1907 — 


“THE BRIGHT FUTURE. 


_* One of the happiest signs of the times consists in the fact that our benign and 
beneficent foreign rulers have at last begun seriously to inculcate on the subject population 
of India the wholesome lessons of loyalty. What more benevolent task could the worthy 
and sublime representatives of His Majesty the Emperor undertake on behalf of the 
benighted heathendom of India than to draw their dusky hearts towards an unselfish 
bureaucracy and secure them there with the golden chains of unfathomable gratitude, and 
also, once in a while, with the more perceptible bonds of Section 153A! From whatever 
standpoint we may view the situation, it looks sublime and presents elements of beauty 


‘and perfection,’ the contemplation of which makes our shallow hearts overflow with the 


liquid of thankfuloess. The inundation of India’s gratitude is rising apace like a veritable 
Noah’s Flood; and if not stemmed in time it will engulf and sweep away all the futile 
criticisms levelled at Mr. John Bull’s Indian Government by the reprehensible Congress- 
wallahs, and put an end to all the wails about plague, pestilence, poverty and famine, 
invented by the evil heart.of Baboodom. The future indeed is bright—we might even 


- call it refulgent. Let us view it a little more closely so that its minute details may 


unfold themselves to our admiting gaze. 


“Tt was highly meet and proper, and eternally right as well, that from the Prince 
of Wales and the Secretary of State for India downwards, sll major and minor officials 
and their attendant satellites should sing the chorus of sympathy for the swarthy and 
toiling millions of India. Sympathy, as an element in the Government of subject 
populations, resting contentedly and joyfully under the benign protection of a foreign 
nation, is an excellent virtue. * * *” 


“ But India, after all, is a mere dependency of the Empire whereon the sun never 


‘ gets, Whether the prospects of a distant subject member of the modern version of 


Imperial Rome be bright or gloomy, it does not matter very. much. Britain is the heart 


and the centre; and the real prospects of the Empire, including that of India, depend 


‘upon the heart being whole and healthy. Let us, therefore, view the heart—not with 


our own unaided optics—but through the spectacles of Mr. James Stanley Little, who has 


recently given to the-world his Doom of Western Civilisation. *'* * First, he speaks of 
the men of old England and says that they are utterly unwilling to undertake compalséry | 


' soldiering for the defence of their native land, Lord Roberts, that great and incompar- 
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able soldier who crushed the microscopic Boer Republics with the irresistible strength of 
Modern Rome, is crying himself hoarse and sounding the tocsin of alarm, calling 
Englishmen to arms, but they refuse to be awakened out of their dangerous and ignoble 

lethargy. The rough and brutal contrast between extravagant wealth and morally 

degrading poverty is to be witnessed in a most disgusting and exaggerated form in London 

and other great English cities. Agriculture is dead, and there is no peasantry to maintain 

the nation’s strength. But the most deplorable feature of the situation unfolds itself, 

according to Mr. Little, when the student turns to the behaviour of women. ‘ Never,’ 
says he, ‘has there been a time in the history of Western Civilisation, when the women 

as well as the men have given themselves up so unreservedly to the worship of the Golden 

Calf. This gross idolatory is reflected io all the doings of the smart set. The language 

of the fashionable world has been vulgarised, good taste and courtliness are out of date. 

Slang and swearing are no longer indications in the mouth of a woman of a low or 
questionable origin, and smart women with rouge and meretricious bedizenments seem 
desirous as far as possible of obliterating the distinctions dividing them from the class to 
which the adjective meretricious specially belongs. Pity is wasted on the husbands of 
such women, for six of one and half a dozen of the other is the phrase which best defines 
the morality of the two sexes in modern fashionable life. And the modern woman evades 

the duties of maternity—altogether, if possible—or at least leaves the children to the 
care of hirelings. She is avid for flattery, miserable if she fails to get it, and flsea do not 
hover round the honey-pot for the sake of its perfumes only.” 


“ The Prospect and the Future then are undoubtedly refulgent, but let us turn 
to the moral and the ethical aspects of it. ° * * Every day that passes brings home to the 
hearts and consciefices of men the truth of the ancient idea that Righteousness alone 
exalteth a nation. To her Colonies, namely, to Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, England has been forced to behave on principles of right. The lesson that 
she learnt at the hands of the American Colonies, a hundred years ago, she has not 
forgotten, and the pursuit of right principles has conferred on her the allegiance of her 
own children. But a ‘conquered’ nation like India is supposed to stand om a different 
footing, and it is not always evident why a people that lie at the mercy of another should 
be treated like equals. But even conquest cannot sweep away the principles of Right- 
eousness, and Nemesis is a goddess that knows not the difference between those who are 
strong and those who are weak. India is England's greatest temptation and her greatest 
stumbling block. If England continues to bully and exploit India—if India’s wealth 
continues to be drained to and accumulated in England, and if in addition absolute 
power over 300 millions of fellow-creatures continues to be concentrated in English 
hands—the smart set will multiply apace and the moral forces that brought down 
Imperial Rome will bring down her modern counterpart. . For let us remember that the 


fading away of England’s virtue is the sure precursor of the melting away of her great 
and glorious Empire.” A 


17. The following is from the Panjabee. (Lahore), of 18th May 
The political outlook. | 1905 -;—. 


“ Just at the present moment the political outlook in India is really very grave. 
We use the word grave advisedly. It is no use mincing our words when the responsible 
Government officials in more than one big province seem to have lost their heads, and 
smelling sedition and disloyalty where there is none, have taken to establish a reign of 
terror without the slightest warrant or justification for the same. That there is a good 
deal of unrest in the country even the Liberal Cabinet in England has to a certain extent 
admitted. . Mr. Fraser Blair, the shrewd and enterprising Editor-of. the Empsre wrote a 
very thoughtful and suggestive article in the Hindustan Review recently, and though 


nobody need entertain the slightest fear on the score of an impending mutiny, Englishmen 


‘will do well to bear in mind.that the whole of India from one end of the country to the 
‘pther is seething with discontent,’ It is certainly nyt sedition, it is certainly not 
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‘disloyalty, which is. swaying. the hearts of the Indian people; it is merely ‘political 
discontent such ag is, manifested even by the. populace in self-governing countries when 
times are out of joint and everything j in the body pelitie is not as it should be. 


en “Te will be worth while to investigate the causes which have led.te auch universal | 
And widespread discontet and unrest throughout the length and breadth of the Indian 
Peninsula. ° It is over a céntury since English supremacy took a firm root on: Indian 
soil, The English have done much to secure peace in the whole of the Indian continent. 
But it is pertinent to inguire 1 if peace alone is an unmixed blessing. If prosperity had 
gone hand in hand with peace, it is. quite sure that we would never have heard of 
discontent and unrest. The idea of peace is but an unsubstantial abstraction. When a 
country is self-governing, peace and prosperity, are but the necessary and natural con- 
comitants of a healthy and progressive movement. But ina country which is ruled not 
primarily for the benefit of its indigenous population, but more with a view to the 
agcrandisement of a foreign people, peace connotes nothing more enviable than a deaden- 
ing of all national aspirations and the levelling down of all the noble instincts of the 
human heart. It is admitted on all hands and even by the worst enemies of Indians 
that in intellectual, physical and moral qualities the people of India are in nv way inferior 
to any other Asiatic nation. Nay more. In some respects the Indians are admitted to 
-be superior to many European pecples. Then why should they not command equal 
_ wpportunities and equal openings for material advancement with their rulers? It is the 
ambition of only blind and arrogant Imperialists to keep a subject people in a condition 
of absolute dependence and helplessness, English statesmen will do well to bear in 
-moind that in’the interests of English imperialism it is the part of wisdom not to use a 
giant’s strength like a giant. Nobody would feel inclined to dispute the fact that 
England has the physical power to keep even a discontented people in a state of sullen 
peace. But the maintenance of peace alone should not be the crowning glory of 
triumphant statesmanship.” 


18. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore’, of 18th May 


Panic and repression—A sign of decline, ] 907 — 


“Statesmanship must be understood to have come to the end of its resources whet 

‘it alternates between panic on the one hand and repression on the other. All systems 
of Government have given these two unmistakable indications in their days of decline, 

in every country and age, They are the results of loss of confidence in self as: well as 

of forfeiting the confidence of the people, and the more a Government tries to show its 
strength by methods of repression the worse its case becomes. * * * # # 
In India, unhappily, we see the same ominous signs. . We have during the last fews days 
witnessed @ sefies ‘of measures and acts dictated:on the one hand by panic and on the 
other by a desire for the display of strength. What has been the result? Still further 
unsettling of the minds of the people and by no means increase of faith in the wisdom of 
the Government. The Students Circular of East Bengal and Assam, the proceedings at 
Rawalpindi and Lahore, and finally the Public Meetings Special Ordinance all indicate 
that Government has neither faith in the people nor is confident of their trust im itself. 
- It confesses that after.one-hundred and fifty years of British rule the administration has 
to be carried on at the point of the bayonet, and that the country has to he. conquered 
over again. | 
vpemsctiaiitas 2 ° ° ® s * 


“These measures of repression might have been understood, and some excuse found 
: for them, if people in India at the present moment were other than seriously distressed 
and suffering, or at‘all in a condition-capable of harming the Government or of retaliating 

‘a wrong. But 70,000 people are dying from the plague every week, of whom about 50,000 

‘are contributed by the Punjab alone, which has just’ been visited with the most serious 
measures of repression, _And‘all that ‘most able and experienced” administrator of 
Mr, Morley has done to save the situation is a belated grant-of'Rs. 20,000, or boss thad 
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8 annas per head dying in a single week. In East Bengal the complaint ts that innocent 


and helpless people are being maltreated, insulted, and looted ‘by rowdies, their temples . 


desecrated and the honour of their women in danger, and the relief given is in the shape 
of a Students’ circular and a Special Ordinanve for meetings. These be thy gods, 
O Israel! The old proverb of giving stone for bread now falls short to describe the situa- 


tion, for in place of bread what is given is not stone even, but buckshot, siege gums, 
deportations and special ordinances.” 


19. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of 15th May 
The deportation of Lala Lajpat Bai. 1907 :— ~ 


“A EvuRoPeaN PARALLEL. 


“In certain respecte an exact parallel to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai is 
furnished by the memorable Dreyfus case of France which formed the great Karopean 
sensation of about seven years ago. * ° ® 


“A Network or Base Lies aNpD MaLevoLent CoNcocrions. 


“° © * Ruthlessly as Lala Lajpat Rai has been dealt with by the despotic hand, 
his friends know that his innoceuce is clear and spotless enough to be capable of being 
fully vindicated. Like Captain Dreyfys, Lajpat Rai is a victim of ignorance on the 
part of the high and mighty among the rulers of the land, coupled with an eagerness on 
the part of certain underlings, self-seekers, time-servers, and political opponents to profit 
by the sane. There are three sets of misrepresentations which have been used against 
him with effect :—Misrepresentation intended (1) to work on the fears of the rulers, 
(2) to create a sort of religious prejudice against him amongst certain classes, and (3) to 


place him under a political ban as if he were something different from other pablic : men 
of the Province. * ° ° 


“ THE TRINITY OF MISREPRESENTATIONS, 


“The office of the Civsl and Mslstary Gasette, not content with manufacturing 
calumnies for its own columns, has been spreading the same throughout the country 
and probably also supplying it for consumption at Home. For presumably Reuter’s 
Agency draws from this august source, as certainly do the Lahore telegrams of the 
Statesman of Calcutta and other papers. In the last mentioned paper we find the news 
of Thureday, the 9th, headed ‘ Lajpat Rai Arrestel—His Associate in Hiding ;’ and 
in the body of the message the statement appears, in language unmistakably redolent 
of the Upper Mall manufactory of malicious and mendacious phrases, that‘ the other 
arrested (sic) leader [meaning Ajit Singh), who has+been Lajpat Ras's indefatigable 

lieutenant, is still at large. slew here is misrepresentation No.1. * ° ®° 


“ WORKING UPON POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE. 


) “ Misrepresentation No. 2 is to speak of Lajpat Rai as belonging to the ‘ Extremist’ 

party in Iodian politics, © © © © Misrepresentation No. 8 is to insinuate that Lela 
- Lajpat Rai as an ‘ Arya Samajiat’ represented something that orthodox Hindus do not 
love; the clear intention being to set the orthodox Hindus against him. * * ® 


“ WHAT'S TO BE Dons ?—Stop PouiricaL AaiTaTion ? No! Aarrats ror Laspat Rat. 


“People have come to us .from. far and near, and also put. to us the question in 
_. writing—' What is to be done, now that it is evident Government will not permit 
political agitation worth the name, and has removed from the Punjab its most forward and 
active exponent.’ Our reply to these friends is that agitation need not be stopped, and 
that even though the Government's new ‘ special ordinance” practically stopping political 
meetings (which we notice below) may be strictly or even. recklessly enforced, you have a 
starting point for a ew line of agitation seeking justice for Lajpat: Rai. Where is the 
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vmas. of: any | education ia. Lahore, or in the whole of the Funjab, among high or low— 
-aeaong the high even more than-among the lowly—whe did not know Lajpat Rai and 
dees :not believe that he was innocent of offences or crimes.on the supposition of which 
‘he-hae been dealt with so violently ?, Where isthe man on. whose word any value is 
placed: by. himself or the public that will stand up and declare that Lajpat Rai was 
working s:campaign of sedition or engineering a revolution? On such charges only could 
Regulation III of 1818 be made applicable to ‘him, and not for any supposed seditious 
matter in any of his speeches or writings which could well be brought within the 
édgnisance of the ordinary law. And his speeches and writings were so many that they 
could well be sifted and scanned and their character placed before the verdict of the 
Vourt of law as well as of public opinion both here and in Englaud. * * ° 


“ NaTionaL ImpoRTANCE oF PRoPposED AGITATION. 


e. io 


vei * Under the circumstances where is the honourable man in the Panjab who would 


say ‘Leave Lajpat Rai to his fate, let us take care.of our own respective heads?’ Or 
who would opine that the honour of the Punjab does not demand that, with unanimous 
voice from one end of the Province to the other, justice should not be demanded for him f 
_ |The instance of the Dreyfus case we have cited above here comes in point, though with 
_ »this difference that, while the principles of justice involved are identical, the case of the 
: French Captain was of less national importance than that of Lajpat hai. Agitute then, we 
aay, for the relief and release of Lajpat Rus. So long as even there is the least profes- 
gion of humanity io India, no one can stop or disallow or disapprove of such an agitation. 
.* ©. © Such an agitation as we propose has every chance of success if carried on 
ateadily and earuestly, though not of course with violence, bitterness or defiance against 
_. apy institution, community or individual. In the name of Humanity and Justice let us 
_ ptake our stand. Nor would such an agitation be exclusively for the benefit of one man. 
It would gather round all who care for truth, justice, and honour and the best interests 
of their country which are intertwined with the interests of its good andtrue men. It 
would, on the other hand, lay bare before the world the principles on which India 
_ is being governed, the lies with which Indian leaders and affairs Indian are allowed to be 
misrepresented, the fraud which is being perpetrated on history i in the name of Good 
_ Government aod authority of the King.” 


V.—Native Societies AND Reticious MatTrers. 


20. The Watan : Lament of the 26th April 1907, publishes a com- 
munication from Maulvi Sanaulla, of 
Amritsar, who, writing about the con- 
' troversy between him and’Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, ‘says that it has been an. 
ordinary thing for the latter to refer disputes between him and his critics to 
the arbitrament of death: The Mirza reasons in this way:—If my critic 
: dies before me I will havea rare opportunity of fleecing fools, while in the 
: event of my dying myself I will be beyond the reach of all. The writer 
 . then ealls upon the “Prophet of Kadian” to say plainly what particular 
misfortune will befall him if he swears that the latter is an imposter. | 


Mire Ghulam Abmad, 


° 


VII.—GeneraL ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Judicial. 


21. The Sadig- ule Akhbar (Rewari), of the 24th April 1907, publishes 
&® communication in which the writer 
says that it is an open secret that 
_ ering give 3 natives a thrashing almost daily y. Should; . however, a native 


aie between natives and. Rieteee. 
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seek justice against his assailant in a court of law the latter is let off ‘scot- ye 
or with an apology. It would appear, adds the correspondent, that white 
sportemen are very fond of bagging black animals (natives), as also of curing 
with kicks punkha coolies suffering from pneumonia or double pneumohis. 
Of late, however, the cowardly natives have begun to show signs of mantlitiess, 
and do not hesitate to bring their white mastéts to their senses although they’ 
are sent to Jail in return, The writer furthet remarks that every child 
knows what sort of justice the courts do in cases in which natives are beaten 
or killed: by Europeans.‘ On the contrary, a native charged with beating 
a white is punished much more severely than a Feringhi accused of killing a 
native. A little reflection, adds the -correspondent, will show that one’s 
honour is in one’s own hands, and that a person wanting in self-respect is nd 
better than a coward. Natives can only preserve their self-respect if they” 
are ready to return blow for blow. As long as in their dealings with the 
brave whites the cowardly natives do not learn to return a stone for a’ 
brickbat they should not expect to receive gentlemanly treatment at the’ 
former’s hands... They should never fear imprisonment. 


92. India (Gujranwala), of the 2nd May 1907, awe that on 
the day the Punjab-Chief Court passed 
orders in the case of the Proprietor 
and the Editor of the Punjabee the people were so far carried away by excite- 
ment that they ill-treated certain Europeans who happened to come into, 
contact with them. This fact shows that Indians are not afraid of the. 
English, but that hitherto they have treated them with respect as they were. 
under the impression that they (the English) were just. Now that that 
impression no longer prevails, Indians are ready to return tit for tat, and any 
Feringhi who does not choose to believe the Editor can satisfy himself on 
the point by. provoking even an ordinary Indian. The writer then goes on 
to say that on the day in question the Police arrested three youths, but released. 
them on bail. Every effort was made to collect evidence from the 16th April 
to. the 3rd May. The Police not only resorted to threats, but went so far 
as to say that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor would be pleased with. 
those who come forward to give evidence against the accused. Not a single 
witness was, however, forthcoming and the result was that the accused’ were 
discharged. ‘Can any one say now,’ asks the Editor, “ that union does 
not exist between Hindus and Muhammadans? Blessed will be the day 
when a similar state of things prevails throughout-the length and breadth of 
India! Every: person whom the police summoned and threatened or to 
whom they held out hopes of reward, replied-as follows :— pee hee 


The recent rowdyism at Lahore. 


“ Write down my name in place of the accused, but I will not Say a word against 
my brethren and thereby prove traitor to my country.” 


(e)— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


23. The Victoria Paper (Sialkot), of the 1st May 1907, says that ‘the 


zamindars of the Bari Doab should feel 
thankful to Sir Denzil. Hbbetson for 
postponing the enhancement till the Kharif of 1908. - Agriculturists, it adds, 
should never forget that Government i is always mindful of their welfare. 


The Bari ones Canal tates, 3 
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24. Mr. Gazette ea of the 30th April 1907, says that the 
dali Wan cid, ead sities enhancement of the Bari Doab Canal 
_ rates is calculated to shake the faith 

of the people in the stability of Government’s promises. The enhanced rates 
are, moreover, beyond the powers of the zamindars concerned to pay. Govern- 
ment should, therefore, take pity on these agriculturists and cancel the. 
enhancement. 


25. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 29th April 1907, also ex-. 
presses satisfaction at the postpone-. 
ment of the. enhancement. It adds. 
that while the report, on the strength of which the rates were enhanced, lays 
stress on the increase of produce from. lands in the Bari Doab, it wholly 
loses sight of the corresponding increase in the cost of production, as also of. 
other expenses. After expressing the. hope that Sir Denzil Ibbetson will 
refuse to sanction the enhancement, the paper suggests that the respectable 
zamindars of the Lahore and Amritsar districts sneald submit a well-reasoned 
memorial to His Honour on the subject. 


The Barj Doab Canal rates. 


26. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 3rd May 1907, writing on the same 
subject, says that the wording of the 
resolution issued by the Local Gov- 
ernment on the subject leaves no room for doubt that in deciding the questior 
of the enhancement next year Sir Denzil [bbetson’s Government will pay due. 
regard to the prayers of the zamindars concerned. The paper then goes on 
to say that the credit for the postponement of the enhancement for one year 
is due, not to the Punjab Government, but to the Anjuman-i-Mohibban-i- 
Watan, Lahore, and especially to that society’s life and soul, Ajit Singh. 
The Anjuman held a very largely attended meeting of Jats at Lahore to 
protest against the enhancement, while its members toured in the Bari Doab 
warning Agriculturists of the coming danger. Government, adds the paper, 
can afford to displease Babus, but it dare not offend Jats; and it is for this 
reason that it has had to issue the resolution referred to. The incident should 
teach a lesson to those who regard political agitation as wholly useless ; 
while it should impress on the people the fact that itis only by — that | 
they can obtain their rights. 


The Bari Doab Canal rates, 


(f)—Railways and Communications. 


27. The Siraj-ul-Akhbar (J helum), of the 30th April 1907, complains 
that accommodation for intermediate 
class passengers in trains on the North-. 
Western Railway is not commensurate with their number. The result is that 
not infrequently these passengers fare worse than those travelling third class, 
and experience a feeling of suffocation in their compartments. The railway 
authorities should look into the matter. 


A railway complaint. 


28, The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 22nd April 1907, 
A railway complaint, writes to a similar effect. 


179 
(g)—Postal matters. 


29. The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the 12th May 
1907 :— os : 


fhe Pos t Office at Malkowal, district Shahpar, 


“We have received a complaint from a correspondent at Malkowal, district Shahpur 
regarding the mismanagement of the Post Office at the place. The correspondent writes 
that the Post Office there is always short of stamps and the man in charge iz totally 
ignorant of English. Besides, much delay is caused in the delivery of the letters, which 
take three days to reach this place from Lahore while a man can travel the distance over 
in less than six hours.” | | 


“ We draw the attention of the Postal authorities to the complaint and hope suit- 
able measures will be adopted to redress the grievance.” 


(h) — Miscellaneous. 


30. The Editor of India (Gujranwala), in its issue of the 25th April 
1907, says that if he is sent to jail the 
tone or circulation of his paper will not 
be affected in the least thereby. The management of the journal has been 
placed on such a satisfactory footing that it will continue to be published even 
if each succeeding Editor is sent to jail every third month. The Editor adds 
that he writes in his fearless and independent tone in order to prevent selfish, 
hypocritcal and really traitorous persons from bringing Government to grief. 
He will, therefore, go on dinning the true condition of the country into the 
ears of Government although this may land him in great trouble. In case he 
has to become the King-Emperor’s guest, India, will pass into such strong hands 
that his host will have to repent of having had him for a guest. 


The India newspaper. 


Fenjab Government Branch Pres, Simla—27-507—No, 39—$7 
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[ Confidential. ] 


‘SELECTIONS 
‘FROM THE 
NATIVE.NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received ap to 25th May 1907. 


I,.—-P oO. ITICs. 
(b)— Home. 


1. India (Gujranwala), of the 2nd May 1907, likens British rule to 
a rubber press, which feels soft to the 
touch, but crushes out one’s breath in 
the end. Indians, who have been under the chloroform of political sharp 
practices of the British for the last 200 years, have long been sick of this rule. 
The Egyptians also, in whose country the British have almost undermined the 
influence of both the Sultan and the Khedive, have commenced a struggle (to 
make’ themselves free). The liberty-loving English, however, are busy devis- 
ing means to reduce. the Khedive’s subjects toa state of slavery just as they 
have done with the people of India. The paper then goes on'to remark that 
the Pioneer and the Times have of late been advocating that natives should be 
deprived of their: liberty: of speech and writing. These papers should, however, 
understand that the British will not find it easy to withdraw this liberty now. 
If the latter wish to rule the country for some time longer, they should 
follow a policy of leniency. Coercion will only hasten the crisis, for the 
reason that the entire population are dissatisfied with their British rulers. 


Unrest in India and in Egypt. 


2 ‘Writing about the special Ordinance regarding the regulation of 


Tho regulation of Meetings Ordinance public meetings, the Paisa Akhbar 


(Lahore), ofthe 14th May 1907, says 


that if the measure has been adopted to prevent people from saying unpleasant. 


things about Government, it must be set down as a mistake. Government has 
always tolerated fair criticism of its acts and should continue to disregard 
that may be ‘unpleasant, As for speakers contravening the law, they can 
be brought to book in ‘the courts; and if such offenders have not been 
interfered with so far, Government alone is to blame in the matter, They are, 
besides, very few in number. Why should, then, the entire population .be 
punished for the foolish doings.ofa few persons ? It is to the advantage 


of Government not to deprive the people of their liberty of ‘speech and 


writing. 


B. 


{ No. 21. } 
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3. The Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the 8th May 1907, remarks that 
the Government of India’s circular 
| letter on the subject of students and 
politics has been viewed by the public with feelings of dissatisfaction. Public 
men in the country (Ji¢. reformers) are of opinion that the document can 
lead to no good result and that it is calculated to prompt the people to 
establish secret societies in the country, which will make matters far worse. 


4. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 10th May 1907, says that Lord Curzon 
did not resort even to a hundredth 
part of the vigour which characterises 
this circular letter. Lord Minto has beaten even his predecessor hollow ; but 
it is to be hoped that the document will have the effect of strengthening 
political agitation in the country, just as the ez-Viceroy’s repressive measures 
led to results the reverse of which they were intended to bring about. Gov- 
ernment should remember that it is natural that ideas of liberty and public 
devotion should take root in the pure hearts of young men, and that no earthly 
power—let alone its insignificant self—can change this order of things, The 
paper then urges the extreme necessity for opening national schools and 
colleges with a view to enabling native young men to participate in political 
movements to their heart’s content. 


Btadente and politics, 


Students and politics, 


5. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 11th May 1907, says that 
it is not known on what grounds 
Government has deported Lala Lajpat 
Rai to Burma. Government's sources of obtaining information are far vaster 
than those the people can command ; but the general impression is that the 


Deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 


deportation is ascribable to the undesirable agitation carried on by the Bharat 


Mata party. It is possible, as some persons now allege, that Lajpat Rai 
had nothing to do with this party and that his influence in the Arya Samaj 
also had of late been greatly on the wane ; still there can be no doubt that it 
is only this agitation which has forced Reruns to resort to extreme vigour 
at both Lahore and Rawalpindi. 


In another place the paper remarks that if the Hindus of Lahore had 
followed the example of their Muhammadan fellow-townsmen and held a 
meeting to condemn the conduct of those young men who have been preaching 
sedition in the city, they would have broken the back of the agitation carried 
on by these irresponsible lads. The meeting would, besides, have removed 
from Government’s mind all suspicion in regard to.the leaders of the local 
Hindu community. If a deputation, adds the Paisa <Ahhbar, consisting 
of the leading Hindu residents of Lahore were to wait on the Lieutenant- 
Governor even now, and express regret for recent events and ask for pardon 
on behalf of Lala Lajpat Rai, His Honour would be certain to relent. Gov- 
ernment can.entertain feelings of enmity for no one: its sole object is to 
maintain peace and preserve its prestige. 


6, Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th May 1907, says that the 
people are cursing Government in their 


Deportation of Lala Lajpat oa hearts for its blood-curdling ill-treat- 


mept of a true patriot. Indeed, Government § unjust conduct in the matter 
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cannot be too much condemmed. Its lot, however, excite one’s pity also. The 
Secret Police and members of the Baie party do not let it know the truth and 
keep it in the dark by misrepresenting niatters. It knew nothing of the 
preparations for the Sepoy Mutiny even five minutes before the rising actually 
took place. It is therefore not surprising that the authorities, who can be 
kept in such ignorance of what is going on in the country, have been misled 
in’ regard to’ Lala Lajpat Rai. The paper then goes on to say that, to the 
best of its information, Government was misled into believing that Lajpat Rai 
was the Proprietor of the Panjabee ; that he was at the bottom of the recent 
riots at Rawalpindi; and that Ajit Singh was the captain of his [imaginary 
political] soldiers. In all probability, 
however, the most serious item of 
the information furnished to Government against him was that he was 
to lead one lakh of desperadoes against the Lahore Fort on the 10th instant. 
At all events, Government has deported him under the mistaken impression 
that he was the author of the unrest prevalent in the Punjab and that all 
young men of the Punjab were ready to die at a signal from him. It is to be 
regretted that Government should have taken away, perhaps for ever, an 
innocent, respectable and law-abiding British subject from his family and 
friends for no reason. After expressing its inability to predict how his 
deportation will affect the politics of this province, Hindustan asks all 
Punjabis to remember that Lajpat Rai has been involved in trouble for their 
sake and not through his own fault. If his arrest, it adds, frightens them 
into abandoning or slackening political agitation in the province, they will 


be guilty of being false to their friends and will get themselves branded as 
cowards for centuries to come. 


7. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 14th May 1907, remarks 
that, but for his predecessor’s indiffer- 
ence to the situation in the Province, 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Government would not have had to take this unpleasant 
step. The paper regrets that instead of proving beneficial to India, Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s patriotism has proved highly injurious to the interests of the 
country. The Lala has not only injured himself, but has also proved a source 
of injury to his fellow-countrymen. His disciples should abstain from employ- 
ing in their lectures strong and unbecoming language towards Government, 
so that they may not have to repent afterwards. 


8, The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 22nd May 
Deportation of Lala Lajpat Bai. 1907 :-— 


“ Lala Lajpat Rai, as we have already said with all the emphasis we could command, 

and do so again, was the victim of an aet of blind vengeance. All round there were 

signs of disaffection and unrest, and Government felt their prestige and authority to be 

waning away under their hands. There were meetings and determined opposition to 
Government measures from high and low combined, there were bitter criticisms of certain 
Government actions, as well as incidents (call them riots or whatever you .will) showing 
the excited state of the popular mind. Unwilling, however, to admit that the circum- 
stances were of their own creation, nor having knowledge at first hand of the actual current 
of things, they wanted to make a victim or two by way of asserting their authority and 
allowed themselves to be misled by underlings and interested advisers. Lajpat Rai was 
placed before them as the first big fish they could safely lay their hands upon, to be 


followed by some smaller fry, and that true "patriot had to pay the aiid of his own 
fearlessness, begotten of a clear conscience. ee Ee es 


-*The brackets are the paper’s own. 


Deportation of Lala Lajpat Bai. 
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VII.—Generar ADMINISTRATION, 


(a) — Education. 
9. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 28rd May 
The Educational service and Indians, 1907 :— 


“During the last ten years whenever any department of the public service has 
heen reorganised the result has invariably been the exclusion of the people from the 
higher and better paid appointments in that department. Certain posts, and they include 
almost every appointment worth having, have been declared as open only to men of 
British birth and training, and natives of India, no matter what their qualifications, have 
been debarred from these posts because of their birth and nationality. In several 
departments of the public service this exclusion has been felt very keenly. In fact it 
has done a good deal of harm to the best interests of the public in those departments. 
Indian gentlemen are ready to go to England and distinguish themselves in British 
Universities, but if after their return they are to be employed in subordinate positions 
only they naturally feel disappointed. There are no reasons whatever why the higher 
and better paid posts in the Educational Service should be the exclusive monopoly of 
men of British birth. It is quite true that there is no written rule or erder which makes 
it obligatory that all appointments in what is known as the Indian Educational Service 
should be conferred on none but Europeans, But it cannot be denied that in actual 
practice these appointments are given to none but Europeans. 


“The position that we are disposed to take up in this matter is this. By all 
means declare that certain appointments in the Indian Educational Service will be given 
only to those who have done well at the Universities of Great Britain. But when 
natives of India have at considerable expense and trouble qualified themselves for these 
posts, these should not be denied them simply because they are not Europeans.” 


Punjab Government Bratch Press, Simla—10-6-07—No, 59—87, 
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SELECTINOS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to lst June 1907. 


I.—Potitics. 
(b)— Home. 


1, The Jhang Siyal (Jhang), of the 20th April 1907, says that certain 
things done by Government not only 
make one smile, but also excite feelings 
of surprise.in one’s mind, Government saddles India with the military 
expenditure, which amount represents the proceeds of divers taxes and penal- 
ties, in order to retain possession of the country. The better way for it to 
ensure the permanence of British rule in India, however, is to follow the path of 
rectitude, honesty and morality. It never so much as thinks that mercenaries 
cannot have much of loyalty in them. If the people were to rebel against it, 
which God forbid, the (native) army and police, on whom it relies, would 
presumably side with the first named. The paper can assert without fear of 
contradiction that in such an event the English would leave the country 
without loss of time. If instead of making the existing arrangements, there- 
fore, Government had enabled natives to defend themselves and made patriots 
of them, they would have been in a position, not only to look after their own 
safety, but also to protect the lives and property of the English in the country. 
The paper then goes on to say that if a person happens to pass a night in 
the house of a thief he is not eased of any of his belongings by the latter. 
Government, however, looks upon natives as worse than thieves and regards 
Hindustan the Persian word Hindu means thief) as the land of thieves. It 
is unfortunate for itself that it should repose no confidence in natives, although 
it is to be regretted that the latter should suffer for this distrust. In con- 
clusion, the Jhang Siyal remarks that although it is not good form to call a 
one-eyed man a one-eyed man, still when there is a fear of his losing his other 
eye also, there can be no harm in asking him to take care of that orb. 


Government and the people. _ 


2. India (Gujranwala), of the 2nd May 1907, says that natives have 


Natives and British rule. : . Bute tshouring ; under the mistake that 
loyalty consists in implicity obeying 

one’s sovereign for the time being. They should, however, know! that a king, 
who looks after his subjects i in the spirit in which a butcher takes care of his. 
sheep, the laws promulgated by whom are intended only to serve his own 
selfish ends, and who spends his revenues on pleasure and on endangering thé — 
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lives of his people, resembles a dacoit and need not be obeyed. The paper 
then goes on to say that since the establishment of the National Congress the’ 
self-constituted masters of natives have been regarding the latter with deep 
suspicion. The people need not, however, be frightened at this. They had 
long been working like a blindfolded donkey or bullock, and the opening of 
their eyes was bound to anger those to whom their services were a source 
of undeserved gain. India further remarks that the Roman rule in England 
was as harsh as the present régime in this country. The Romans and the 
English were divided by as sharp a line as that which separates Feringhis 
and the natives of India. Those, however, who have studied history know 
that these very Feringhis, é¢., their ancestors, made life a burden to the 
Romans for centuries together. They were punished and called rebels by their 
conquerors, while they styled the latter tyrants and spoke of themselves 


as patriots. And to-day they pride themselves before the world on their 


(then) seditious doings. If the above things (lé¢. anything) on the part of 
Feringhis have come to be regarded with approval after a time, is it not 
possible, asks the paper, “that similar acts by us also may be viewed in the 
same light later on and that our coming generations, too, may feel proud of 
us?” It then refers tothe execution of Charles I and remarks that while 
the English have the right to put their tyrannical kings to death natives are 
charged with sedition even for laying their grievances before their alien 
sovereign. India then goes on to say that the only way for the English to 
prevent the people of India from following in their footsteps is ‘to gradually 
concede to the latter the rights they themselves had to fight for. All 
distinction between the Whites.and Blacks should be done away with in both 
theory and practice, and both should have equal shares in the administration 
of the country. 


3. The Jhang Siyat (Jhang), of the 20th April 1907, says that if 
How natives can obtain their rights from Govern. PAtives wish to bring Government to 
— its senses those of them who are 
employed in the army, the police and other departments of the public service 
should strike simultaneously, In order, however, to make the experiment 
a success they should remain firm and decline to resume work till the people 
have heen granted their rights. 


4, The Swadesh Bandhu (Lahore), of the 20th May 1907, regrets the 
tendency of the authorities to take rash 
sfeps merely at the instance of toadies. 
The prosecution of Lala Hansraj and other lawyers under arrest at Rawalpindi 
is attributable to this state of affairs, The paper thinks it a serious mistake 
on the part of Government to have instituted legal proceedings against these 
gentlemen who hold a high position in society, know law well, have never 
associated with bad characters and could not have desired the populace to 
commit excesses. It also takes exception to the conduct of Government in 
deporting Lala Lajpat Rai on the strength merely of reports made by some 
toadies. After remarking that the incident has caused feelings of.intense grief, 
not only in Punjab but throughout the country, the paper says that the 
adoption of such measures by Government. is calculated. anly to. apes the ; 
ynreat that prevails.among, ad people. cS ee | . 


The yurest in India, 


187. 
The following is from the 7ribune (Lahore), of the 29th May 


| on of Lals Lajpat Rai. Te ented vad | 


“ Apart from the personality of Lala Lajpat Rai, it is quite clear that the whole 
- country has unanimously protested against the procedure adopted by Government both in 
arresting and deporting political agitators in the’ Punjab and in regulating the holding of 
political meetings in the Provinces of the Punjab, and Eastern Bengal and Assam. Our 
friends in England are also doing all they can to show that the country does not approve 
of the adoption of methods which are, to say the least, un-English and unworthy of a 
civilised Government such as ours. The Secretary of State for India on whose support we 
have hitherto chiefly relied has, however, made it equally clear that the Government of 
India have his full support in what they have done. Lord Minto and his colleagues have 
not yet thought fit to take the public into their confidence with regard to the action taken 
by them during the past fortnight. In the absence of any authoritative statement by 
Government it is not to be wondered at that the wildest rumours are afloat all over the 
country both as to why the recent extreme measures were adopted and: regarding what 
is still in store for the people. We hope that the Government of India will not lose much 
time in issuing a definite statement in order to calm the present excitement and to allay 
the alarm and anxiety which prevail in many parts of the country. 


6. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 17th May 1907, says that the people’s 
estimate of Lala Lajpat Rai’s character 
should be more reliable than that 
formed by foreigners. It is possible that Government may have some reasons 
for suspecting the Lala’s loyalty, but it is also not impossible that it may have 
‘been misled by some foolish and mischievous persons. Although, therefore, 
the step taken by Government in regard to Lajpat Rai may be the result of 
a mistake, it is possible that Government was actuated by honest motives. The 
paper then goes on to say that in these circumstances it would have been far 
better if, in accordance with the traditions of British rule, the charge against 
Lala Lajpat Rai had been made known to him and he had been given an 
opportunity to establish his innocence. If he had then failed to clear himself 
no one could have taken exception to condign punishment being inflicted on 
him. The Hitkari next finds fault with those who have been speaking of the 


Deportation of Lala Lajpat Resi. 


arrest of the Lala as that of a great leader of the Arya Samaj. If he has been — 


interfered with, it says, for his political views, the event does not affect the 
Samaj in any way. ° 


7. The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), PP the 16th May 1907, feels certain 
that Governmeut has been misled about 
Lala Lajpat Rai. The Lala has been 


Deportation of Lala Lajpat Ral. 
charged with sedition, but he was actuated by quite different motives. — 


8. The Sialkot ror (Sialkot), of the 16th May 1907, says | thet 
restrictions having been placed on the 
} . holding of public meetings in the 
‘Punjab Lala Lajpat Rai should now be set free. According to Government 
his presence in the province can prove & source | of danger only if political 
‘meetings are held without let or hindrance. His. release, adds the paper, 


Deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 


will not only gratify the: Papjabis, bak will also. bie ie to the credit of | 
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5. In briticising the Régulation of Meetings. Ordindnés, the Sialkot 
| Paper (Sialkot'; of -the 16th May 

1907, says that it does not become a 
prédt Governmerit like the British to curtail the liberty of thie eritire population 
for the inisdeeds of a few foolish lads. Besides, when leading and thought- 
fai natives began to hold meetings to express regret at these doings Govern- 
ment should not have been, in a hurry to move in the matter, The paper 
adds that natives have never thought and can never think of rebelling against 
Government, and that all of them—the young and the old—admit British rule 
to be a great blessing to them. It is not a good policy on the ‘part of Govern- 
ment to think ill of them on the strerigth of idle reports. In conclasion; the 


paper says that Government can most easily put down the prevailing ultrest by 
— 4 policy of sympathy and leniency. 


The Regulation of Meetings Ordinance. 


10. The Hitkart (Lahore), of the 17th May 1907, writes to & 
The Regulation of Meetings Ordinance, | me similar effect. 


11. The Sat Dhara Parcharak (Jullundir), of the 17th May 1907, 
finds it difficult to believe that educated 
and thoughtful. men like Lals Hansraj 


and ‘his cothpanions could have been guilty of exciting the populace to attack 
Yeolated bouses occupied by Englishmen. 


12. The Ashe "at-ut-Quran (Lahore), of the 15th May 1907 , publishes 
an article, in which the Editor exhorts 
Muhammadans jn general and his 
foltowers “in particular to remain 2 loyal to the British throne. He quotes a 
verse from the Quran tothe effect that.in religious matters the adherents of 
Islam should obey God and His. Prophet, bot that in matters secular they 
should render obedience to their rulers-for the time being. He is of opinion 
“that the only corréct interpretation of the verse is that his co-religionists should 
‘obey their rulers, irrespective | of the caste or creed of the last named. 


18. Bharat Mata (Lahore), of the 4th and 11th May 1907, remarks 
that Rafat Ali, who died the death of a 
martyr, was related ‘to the Prophet in 

the 36th or 38th generation. The suspicion for the murder—a saan 
amounting to certainty—fell on a non-Muslim. Rafat Ali was killed because 
in obedience ‘to the orders of the Prophet he refused to carry ‘the carcase of a 
pig. Imam ‘Husain and the other members of the Prophet’ s family who bore 
the same relationship 'to the Prophet were murdered in the plains of Kerbala 
by the followers of Yezid (who had usurped the Caliphate which of right 
belonged to Imam Husain), This sad incident is celebrated every year 
. ‘throughout: the Muhammadan world. Tuazias are paraded, recitals held and 
“duldul processions are formed 'in commemoration of the event. The mourners — 
“beat ‘their bréasts and inflict injuries on their bodies. Indeed, some of them 
‘on hearing ‘an ‘account of the butchery at Kerbala are led to exdain “ What 
“a'pity we were not ‘with Husain,” ‘thereby implying that ‘they would have 
iiade “short ‘Work ‘6f'the followers of Yezid if'they had been present. on the 
“‘oceasion, The Shits ‘féel wery strongly on the subject of Imam :Husain’s 
martyrdom, but it isa matter for surprise that it is they who are :expressing 


Sbdition in Rawalpindi, 


‘dhe loyalty of Muhammadans, 


Mubammadans‘and the case against the Panjabee. 
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theif approval of the miurder of a descendent of the Prophet and denouncing 
and opposing those who are trying to avenge that murder. There is no 
difference between Rafat Ali and Husain so far as descent from the Prophet 
is concerned, and if there is any it is this, that whereas Husain was related to 
Muhammad in the second generation, Rafat Ali was descended from him in 
the 36th generation. Rafat Ali should therefore be held in esteem by all 
Mubsmmadans in general and by the Shias in particulary, but, strangely 
enough, when Rafot Ali was murdered none of the so-called organs of 
Islam raised their voice. So far there was no hatm, but when a Hindu 
Editor was punished for exposing the matter the Muhammadans instead of 
sympathising with him actually tried to injure those who had expressed 
sympathy with the Editor in order to please the murderer and those belonging 
to his nation. Shimar (the commander of the army sent against Imam 
Husain) paid shieldfuls of money in order to induce his troops to fight the 
descendants of the Prophet, but in these degenerate days the lovers of the 
Prophet’s progeny join the ranks of Yezid’s army im the hope of getting — 
useless titles or for the sake of a chair or the: honour of being allowed 
to shake hands with the Sahib Bahadur. This is a matter for great regret. 
After all this world is not everything. The world to come is also of some 
consequence. 


14, The following letter signed by Bulaki Ram appears in the 


io ae > aint of the 29th May 


“ Last night I had a very curious dream. As it has some significance directly 
concerning the present strained political circumstances, you will allow -me to relate it 
for your readers’ information. The previous afternoon I went out for adrive. A white, 
spirited horse:was driving the carriage. Itjireamt that-I was driving’ with the same 
horse, who became naughty and was-struck with a:small white stick. ‘The horse tumed 
round, snapped at the stick, and broke -it into pieces. ‘Suddenly the ‘horse began to 
look very cunning and exultant, and spake to -me in English telling me ‘beware how i 
took liberty with it. Then I ‘brought another stick much stouter than before, and of 
two colours,.and offered the horse to break it. The‘horse took it:in.its mouth and tried 
to break it, but it did not succeed. Qn-this the horse, I fancied, turned into an Engtish- 
map, and shook hands with me and promised to be gentle and obedient in future. 
Then I awoke, but‘fell into a half-sleep soon after. During this state it appeared.to. me 
that the white horse was the Government, and the small stick the Hindu community. 
The stout stick of two colours represented combined Hindus and Muhammadans. We 
were -both very much struck with the significance of the dream as I related it to my 
wife in the morning. The exciting incidents which we constantly talk of and‘hear ‘in 
these days had doubtless something to do in producing the dream. 


<2 However, foolish and absurd the dream may appear, its moral cannot be lost 
sight of. The more I think about it the stronger Iam impressed with the paramount 
necessity of uniting Hindus and Mubammadans together. We should all. endeavour .to 
make common cause. . 


«# * Tet each man work according to his own light and tastes. Some would | 
prefer extreme measures. Others would act moderately. Then, there are others who would 
‘work on the line of least resistance and improve the condition of the people in concert 
‘with the Government. What we should avoid is quarrel among ourselves. Let every 
‘one ‘respéct the method of work pursued by others, All should’ strive to reach one 
~ultimate goal—viz.,\National Unity” : 
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eee ee ee ere 15. The “following is from 
. 3 | the Tribune _— of the 29th my 
1907 :-— 


«@ @¢ * In view of what has already happened and also what is likely to happen 
it is very necessary that men of light and leading in all parts of India should meet together — 
to decide what they are to do now. © It is nonsense to say even for a moment that political 
agitation should be given up or even postponed for a time. On the contrary it is impera- 
tive, and the best interests of the country demand that political agitation should be carried 
on with redoubled energy. But it is very essential that the country should know the lines 
on which all political work is to proceed in the future. In fact in our opinion the time bas 
come when even those among our countrymen who have hitherto stood aloof from politi- 
cal agitation should come forward to take their place in the struggle for rights and 
privileges. Those among our countrymen who are in a position to participate in political 
work and who are fitted by their intellectual qualifications, social status and influence 
among their fellows to contribute to the strength and the solidity of our political organi- 
sations will, in our opinion, be guilty of dereliction of duty if they do not come forward 
now to do all they can to overhaul and rearrange all their political organisations so as to 


place them ona thoroughly sound footing. This is a duty the importance of which 
cannot for a moment be underrated, 


“ These remarks of ours are, we hold, applicable especially to the Punjab, Here 
we have had practical illustrations of political work being left in the hands of inexperi- 
enced and sometimes irresponsible persons. The use of unnecessarily strong language in 
speeches made on public platforms and in articles or news-letters contributed to the press 
is no doubt appreciated by men who have no sense of responsibility, who do not realise 
what their duty to their country is and who do not understand that conduct such as 
theirs is doing their best interests more harm than good. The value of moderation in 


all our public work is what requires to be impressed on every one who has anything to do 
with public work of any kind in "T part of the ee 


“@# #* ® Men among us who talk or write without any sense of responsibility, 
who think that a country can work out its political salvation by violent speeches on public 
platforms and stitl more violent articles in the newspapers are greatly mistaken. We are 


not guilty of any exaggeration when we state that it is men of this description who are the 


enemies of political progress in India. We should do all we can to muzzle men of this 


class. If, however, we cannot muzzle them, we should mm the most open and sengne- 


forward manner break off all connections with them,” 


: ; peer ee 16. The following is from the 
at anerehrs eeu tipiauconah Tribune Lahore) of 30th May 1907 :— 


“The campaign of vilification: and calumny and exaggeration is in full swing in 
this country as well as in London. Mischief-makers and panic-mongers are having every- 
thing to themselves. The Tsmes (London) and its correspondents have entered into an 
unholy combination with Reuter and its agents and the former has been echoing all the 
malevolence and the worst features of the Jingo organs. And above all, three of the 
officials, who have been most concerned in the present unrest are on their way to England 
and will, ao doubt, systematically ply Mr. Morley with the official version. We of course 
refer to Sir Denzil Ibbetson, at whose recommendation the deportations were sanctioned, 
to Sir Herbert Risley, the author of the famous Partition Resolution as well as the famous 
Students and Politics Circular, and General Sir O’Moore-Creagh, who persistently 
opposed the grant of bail in the Rawalpindi Case and is now going to take his place as 
the Military Secretary of the India Council. There is the danger that the presence of 
these high officials; who have apparently worked themselves to such a state of frenzy, 
might frighten away ‘honest John’ and: the. Liberals from doing their duty by Indja 
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and ‘fulfilling their: promises, at least considerably whittling the promised reforms, which 
have ben eagerly awaited by the whole Indian public. The question is what should 
wedo at the present juncture? Certainly we should not sit idle and tamely submit to 
be misjudged. © * * The Madras Standard thinks that it is not in the power of the 
British Committee of the Congress or.of a deputation consisting of half-a-dozen Indian | 
gentlemen to stem a torrent of misrepresentation. It therefore makes the following 
suggestion. It says: ‘It seems to us to be absolutely essential that before long, 
within the next ‘three or four months, a Session of the Indian National Congress should 
be held in London to which Ministers, members of both Houses of Parliament and other 
representative Englishmen should be invited, so that they may personally satisfy them- 
selves as to the nature of the Indian demands. That the Congress will not ‘be lost in 
the immensity of London is evident from the fact that every Englishman’s eye is now 
turned towards India.. India is uppermost in his mind. ‘He has no other pre-occupations. 

On no other previous occasion, during the lifetime of the Congress, have the British 

people been so anxious to know the real causes of Indian discontent as now, This, then, 

is the hour, and let the Congress avail itself of it. It can confidently and boldly meet 

all the charges and accusations and insinuations made against it. Not-only this but 

those who attend it can, in their individual capacity, interview the leading politicians and 

other leaders of public opinion in England and establish cordial relations of an enduring 

nature. We trust that this suggestion will deserve the serious consideration of the 

Congress leaders throughout the country.” 


17. The following suggestion 
appears in the Panjabee (Lahore), of 
June Ist, 1907 :— 


The Iodian National Con gress. 


“A Mapras PATRIOT ON THE SITUATION. 


“Sir,—What is the use of holding an extraordinary Session of the Congress in 
‘June? Nothing can be doue which has not already been done in various local meetings. 
Lord Minto is demoralised. Mr. Morley has been thoroughly captured by the Bureau- 
cracy. No appeal to either of these will be heeded or will. prove fruitful. Perhaps if 
20 or 25 select Indians will immediately proceed to England and hold a monster meeting 
or series of meetings in London and other places the eyes of the British public will be 
opened and Mr. Morley’s hypnotism will cease. A suggestion to this effect appears in 
this morning's Madras Standard to which I draw your attention. A Congress in 
London such as herein proposed may possibly arrest further mischief by the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy. 


* Since writing the above a telegram has appeared in the papers that a deputation 
will leave India for England soon and wait on the Secretary of State. In my opinion 
neither good nor harm will result from this deputation. Mr. Morley will give his usaal 
evasive reply. But if the deputation will be large enough, and address meetings in. 
London and elsewhere, some good may be done.” 


Yours very truly, 
“ MapRas. G. SUBRAMANIA Iyar. ” 


VI.—LEGIsLaTION. 


18. ‘The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 30th May 
The Colonization of Lands Bill, 1907 :— 
“The news that we announced yesterday, viz., that the Governor-General in Corneil 
has withheld his assent from the Colonisation of Lands Bill will be doubtless vepeived with 
a feeling of relief ¢hroughout the Bar tracte es well 4s the,country ia general, This is 


‘Sea 
B 
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perhaps the first instance when a Bill passed in a solemn conclave in‘a provincial Legis- 
lative Council has been practically vetoed by the Supreme Government and yet the 
result has not been altogether unexpected. Indeed the general impression after the 
appearance of the remarkable and inspired article in the Pioneer has been that the fate 
of the Bill was sealed. The Local Government can marely be credited with having come 
out of this muddle with flying colours.” 


19. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the lst June 
The Colonization of Lands Bill. 1907 :— 


“The Viceroy’s decision to withhold his assent from the Colonisation Bill which was 
passed in the Punjab Legislative Council will be hailed with delight by the agriculturists. 
It was perhaps the only Government measure which met with the united opposition of 
every class and section of the public in this+ Province. A good deal of excitement was 
caused among the agriculturists by the passage of the Bill and they will heave a sigh of 
relief when they learn that the obnoxious Bill will after all not become law.” 


20. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 18th May 1907, says 
that Regulation III of 1818, under 
which Lala Lajpat Rai has been deported 
to Burma, is an anachronism in these days of peace. All thoughtful people in 
the country should respectfully request Government to repeal this law, which 
constitutes an ugly blot on the British sense of justice and is calculated: to 
make Government appear small in the eyes of its foreign confréres. Those 
suspected of endeavouring to endanger the peace of the country can be tried 
and adequately punished in the courts. In conclusion, the paper remarks that 
if even a philosopher and scholar like Mr. Morley can trample on Liberal 
traditions and punish natives under an obsolete law India should look for pro- 


tection to the Almighty God alone. 


Regulation III of 1818, 


VIIL—GeENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


21. The Swadesh Bandhu (Lahore), of the 13th May 1907, remarks 
that native recruits for the British 
Army in Hong Kong are ill-treated by 
Europeans on board the ships in which they perform the voyage. They 
are called ‘ Niggers,” “ Poor Indians” and the like by those Europeans, 
while their British Officers force them to do the work of coolies. They are 
obliged to live in wretched thatched huts and carry loads for their white 
comrades, who live in pacca barracks in great ease and comfort. Again, 
while the former have to eat food which would be rejected even by sweepers, 
the latter fare sumptuously. Nor is this all. Formerly warm clothing used 
to be supplied to soldiers from India, but the practice has now been discontin- 
ued, with the result that in not afew cases they die from cold, and great 
misery is entailed on their wives and children, After remarking that many 
instances are on record in which native soldiers have died from cold and 
hunger, the paper says that they represented their grievances to their officers, 
but to no purpose. During a war, however, they have to bear the brunt of 
every battle, while their European comrades are kept in the rear in safety. 
The Swadesh Bandhu then quotes extracts from the Gaelic American, which 
advises native soldiers to resort to passive resistance and boycott. 


Grievances of native soldiers in Hong Kong. 
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22. The Hitkaré (Lahore), of the 3rd May 1907, reprints the follow- 
The Plague and Natives and Baropeans, ing from the Aftab :— 


“ Hindus and Muhammadans are falling victims to plague in large numbers, but 


not a single Englishman dies from the disease. The phenomenon shows clearly enough ' 


that the English neither love us nor do they participate in our sorrows and joys. 


We are of opinion that Englishmen also should die (from plague) to avoid being regarded 


with suspicion by the savages of India.” 


Commenting on the above the Editor says that the Aftab should know 
that the English in India live in a sort of paradise. Even a hundredth part 
of the cleanliness and ornamentation which characterise civil stations are not 
to be seen in places inhabited by natives. The Englishmen in India enjoy 
themselves on the taxes collected from the children of the soil. A certain 
European writer, adds the paper, speaks of “ The white man’s burden,” but 
it is the whites who constitute the heaviest load to black men. The last- 


‘named expose themselves to hardship and death in order to save the lives 


of: the- whites. The latter should not, therefore, be so ungrateful as to abstain 
from sharing the sorrows and joys of black men. 


Panjab Govt. Branch Press, Simla—11-6-07—No, 61—87. 
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_— 


I.—Po.itics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. A cartoon published in the Paiea Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th May 
1907, discloses a vehicle labelled “the 


anihatsmerte dnacsaraae car of the progress of Asia.” Japan 


holds the reins, while Persia, China and India are seen forcing the wheels out 


of the sand in which the carriage has stuck. The letter-press is as follows :— 


“ Driver Nippar Saki (Japan—to passengers).—Gentlemen, dig your 
heels in the earth and push the car with all your force, or we shall remain 
stranded here and our fellow-travellers (other nations of the world) will outstrip 
us by a very long distance. 


“ Passengers (Faras Ali Khan, Bharat Parshad and Chin Li Ping— 
with one voice).—Hold the reins tight; we will set the car in motion in a 
trice and overtake our fellow-travellers.’ 


“The car of the progress of Asia had lain stuck in the sand of negli- 
gence and idleness for the last three centuries. It was Japan who first of all 
thought of looking into the matter. Her example influenced China and 
Japan, and now India also has begun to feel (the necessity) for moving on.” 


2. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th May 1907, publishes from 


| Mr. Aziz Ahmad, of Glasgow, a com- 
or ? munication headed “what thoughts 
occupy the minds of these Kings ?” 


‘The King of Siam.—The tyrannical French and English have been 
keeping me completely under their thumb, and have looted my country and 


depleted Siam of her treasury. I should now join hands with China and Japan 


and take (back) my hereditary dominions from these two European nations.” 


° The Sultan of Turkey.—O, God, let the Hedjaz Railway be completed 
soon . . + May this sacred Railway extendto Port Said . . Aden, 
Bussarah, Baghdad and Kweit!. . . It should also extend to Najed, 80 
that the poorer Arabs may be able to trade with central Arabia and large 
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bands of fighters from that country may take the field when jehads are ne 3 
‘waged. E 


“ The Khedive-—My deceased father trusted the English. They are 
undoubtedly invited guests, but our holy Islam teaches that self-respecting 
guests should not stay (with their hosts) for more than three days. I wish 
Lord Cromer would be appointed to the post of Viceroy in India, Famine, 
plague and cholera.are always raging.in that country, and its natives are the 
most degraded people in the world. The English have been ruling over India 
for two centuries together and can do .there whatever.they like. How can 
I turn these good men out of my country? . . . Itis a matter of surprise 
that, although there are only five thousand British soldiers in rich Egypt, the 
English should wield so much power in my dominions, . . . Tell me, 
Mustafa Pasha, what should 1 do now?... All the Egyptians should wake, 
come to their senses and exert themselves (to free their country of the 
English)... God helps those who help themselves.” 


“ The Shah of Persia.—Thank God! I am about to get rid of my 
Feringhee enemies through the instrumentality of Parliament. I shall do what 
the Emperor of Japan has done. God willing, all fear of Russia and every 
other European power will be removed in five years. .... I should, with the 


~ advice of my respected uncle, the caliph of Muhammadans, make a pretence of 


quarrelling with the Turks and speedily raise an army (with the ostensible 


object of making myself secure against them). A fear of the Turks will deter 
Russia also from resorting to aggression.” ) 


“ The Amir.— There can be no doubt that India and its Government 
are my sincere friends. As long as they are honest with me they have nothing 
to fear from Afghanistan .... The brave Pathans can defend themselves 

. .. Atone time Kashmir and the Punjab formed parts of Afghanistan, 


but .... it is against the teachings of Islam to covet a neighbour's wife 
— 


(0) —Home. . 


3. Bharat Mata (Lahore), of the 4th and 11th May 1907, publishes 
the following :—‘‘ Whenever a king 
ceases to be actuated by honest motives 
his subjects suffer from famine and pestilence. Again, when God. wishes to 
relieve (him) of the burden of Government, he warps his judgment and that 
king descends to oppression, whereby his subjects begin to be displeased 
(with. him). The English had hitherto been claiming that they were just- 
minded and that British justice was noted throughout the world. All of us 
used to believe this to some extent, Now, however, oppression is' openly 
practised (by them) and, so far from feeling any shame at these acts of 
oppression, they pride themselves (on the same). _ Hitherto we had entertained 
the hope that (the pledges contained in) the (late) Queen-Empress’ proclama- 
tion of 1858 would be redeemed one day. Now, however, we have come to be 
convinced that if anything is to be accomplished it will have to be: achieved 
by force, otherwise (natives) should despair for ever of obtaining their liberty. 
For instance, Mr. Morley end the Prime Minister are now of the itiowing 
Opinion :— 7 


‘The ralers and the ruled. 
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“¢ The only policy whereby it is possible to ensure the security, in 
this country in future, of the British raz and of the lives, property and honour 
of the King-Emperor’s Christian subjects is that the rights granted (to 
natives) should be rigorously withdrawn. Wedo not. believe that anything 
but brute force and punishments can stop the outcry over discontent among 
the half-educated and idle students.’ 


“ Bravo | lad. Well said! Listen ! If you intend doing so you should 
know that your abode will be beyond the sea and not in India. The flame 
of the lamp always shoots upwards: it cannot go.downwards. The hand of 
time can never be turned back. The tusks of the elephant cannot, after having 
grown forth, turn again within. No one can wear in his youth the shoes worn 
by him in his childhood. If such miracles: were possible you might also 
withdraw the rights granted by you (to natives), otherwise you should know 
that you are digging a pit for yourselves. The more oppression you practise 
the more quickly you will undermine your (Government’s) foundations (in 
India). We merely warn you not to be guilty of such, foolishness. India is 
not prepared to put up even with the hardships to which she is subjected at. 
present. What more will you be able to do ?”’ 


4. The Nazim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the 4th May 1907, says that if 

the people have any. grievances against 
bs Government they can get the same: 
redressed in two ways,—by respectfully asking Government to look into the 
matter or by hurling defiance at it. If they are so ill-treated by the powers 
that be that there is no hope of the latter being made to mend their ways 
except by. use of force, the country’s lovers, who are now innumerable in- 
number, should take their lives in their hands and step into the arena. They 
should neither rebel nor raise disturbances, but tell (Government) in plain 
language that they can bear the British yoke no longer. Empty talk, adds 
the paper, can serve no useful purpose. Itis neither patriotic nor manly to 
expose the defects of the British Government in India and the wrong doings - 
of Anglo-Indian officers, and then to swallow their words when placed under - 
arrest. ‘* We should not give way to fear when called upon to lay down our 
lives in the service of the country.” If it is necessary to create prejudice 
against Government in the country and to dabble in sedition, what makes the 
leaders of the nation hesitate to do so? If, however, there is as yet no 
necessity for natives “to die or to secure the throne” and Government is 
ready to listen to them, what does the absurd noise they have of late been 
making mean? As it is, they are rendering the greatest disservice to their 
country by their present aggressive attitude. The Nazim-ul-Hind then goes 
on to say that all thoughtful Hindus and Muhammadans are agreed that 
British rule is a divine blessing to India. The British, it adds, i is the only 
_ Government in the world which puts up with the severest criticism, nay, abuse 
from its subjects. No sane native can, therefore, be disloyal to such a noble 
Government. In conclusion, the paper advises the people to criticise Govern- 
ment in an independent but withal in a respectful tone. 


5. The Vs tctorta Paper (Sialkot), of. the 16th ‘May 1907, remarks 


_, that the. promulgation of the Regula- . 
tion of Meetings Ordinance argues 


The rulers and the ruled. 


The Regulation of Meetings Ordinance. 


wisdom on the part of Lord Minto. The Ordinance was greatly needed in 
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the present state of the country and is calculated to prove extremely useful 
in suppressing seditious meetings. Those people who were in the habit of 
organising seditious meetings have rendered a distinct disservice to the country | 
by forcing the hands of the Government in issuing the Ordinance. The 
Government is a champion of liberty, but it cannot tolerate its abuse. Indeed, 
an abuse of liberty can never benefit a community, and at the present 
juncture it should be the duty ofthe extremists to give up their — of 
creating disaffection against the Government. ‘ . 


6. Hindtistan (Lahore), of the 24th May 1907, publishes “ from the 
pen of a devoted servant of the 
country ’’ what purports to be a “ eee 
from Lala Lajpat Rai to his fellow-countrymen.’”’- “ I am not at all sorry,” 


The deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 


the Lala is made to say, “‘at having been treated  eajenty. I am not very 


much concerned about the hardships I have suffered and may suffer for the 
sake of my dear country. If I grieve over anything it is this, that I have 
een’ prevented from (li¢. déprived of) spending my last days ixi the service of my 
motherland, my dear motherland . . . I feel thankful to those Muham- 
madan brethren who rejoiced over my arrest and sent. congratulatory telegrams 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the province, especially to the Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore, about my arrest and deportation . . . At the same 
time [ heartily thank those Sanatanists who expressed satisfaction at my 
deportation in the columns of the Anglo-[ndian paper named. This is how 
the world has always behaved: I complain ofno one forthe above .. . 
All. of you may forget me, or may rejoice over my troubles, but this devoted 
servant of yours is always ready todiefor you . . . Myenemies .. . 
have attached to me an importance of which I could never have thought 
even in my dreams, They say that I had over one lakh of devoted followers, 
and that I used always to boast that no jail could hold me and that no court 
had the courage to convict me. In the first place, I have never made such 
a boast. If, however, I have! (ever) done so my words have proved true, in 
that no court has been able to pronounce me guilty, while no prison holds 
me within. its walls. That justice, on which our rulers have always. been. 
priding themselves, dares not face me, ... 


“ My dear fellow-countrymen, . . . never lose heart, but go on 
serving your country with all your heart. By this [ on no account mean that 
you should rebel against or make cowardly attacks on your rulers, for, as is 
well known to God, in all my life I have never prompted (you) to rebellion. 
In none of my speeches have I asked the people to drive the English 
out of the country, (nor) have I ever inflamed them to attack their 
present rulers. I have never joined such people, The sole object of’ my 
life-long efforts’ has been to secure for you those rights ‘of yours which 
your ralers, hold in trust for you. It is true that I have been above 
flattering Government officers. If this is an offence I have undoubtedly been 
guilty of it. I have never stretched my hands to any body to beg. I have 
always advised you, and shall continue advising you while there is breath in 
my body, that ‘in undertaking to do anything you should rely on your own 
aie ~ « e Ido not ask you to exert yourselves to secure my release. 
; ‘If necessary,’ you ‘should sacrifice not one, buts thousand, Lajpat 
Rais, | so that the tree of the welfare of the country and the nation may be 
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watered somehow. You should produce . .:. brave men possessing the 
moral courage to demand your rights fearlessly of your guardians, although 
they may have toshare my fate . . . <A contemplation of the hardships 
suffered by that ‘mahatma’ (Sri Ram Chandra) will fire your blood, which 
now runs cold through your veins, and make you hair stand on end. Tell 
me truly whether you have been frightened by troubles. This is only the 

beginning ! It is no easy task to demand and obtain (one’s) rights . . ; 
Your conduct towards (lit. treatment of) your rulers should always be one of 
loyalty. This is what I have always impressed on you and tell you even 
now. It is, however, no sin (for us) to demand (our) rights (of Govern- 
ment); To tell the truth,. it is our rulers who have taught us to demand our 
rights. Continue your work honestly, peacefully and with perseverence, and 
rest assured that you are bound to obtain the rights promised you by your 
kind mother, (the late) Queen Victoria in a golden Royal proclamation in 


1858. 


“You will perhaps ask me, if it is an easy and useful work to demand 
rights, why have [ been involved in trouble? . . . If you reflect a little 
you will find out that my deportation [¢. this) is on no account the work of 
our rulers. . . . It is the result of the kind offices of your own fellow- 
countrymen, The officers of the Secret Police, your brothers, . . . pre- 
ferred false charges against me and made a mountain ofa molehill . . . 
Truth will, however, out at last, and the time must come when justice will 
triumph and our rulers also will place’ upon my innocent self the value my 
fellow-countrymen do. . . [ may live in Burma orin the Andamana 
~ «+ « but the true blood of this holy land of India will always continue to 
run in my veins and I shall never forget my country ((:¢. this) while I live.” 


7. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 24th May 1907, remarks that while 
the Panjabis could not muster courage 
enough to hold a public meeting to 
express their indignation at the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, the Bengalis 
are thinking of convening a large and representative meeting, consisting of 
delegates from every city, town and province, to protest against the repressive 
measures recently adopted by Government. In case of the proposal being 
approved the meeting will be held at Bombay by the 15th June. 


The proposed all-India conference. 


8. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore’, of the 4th June 
Proposcd Indian Deputation. 1907 :— 


“We understand that on return from leave of Mr. Kershasp, Dewan of Baroda 


Mr. Romesh Chander Dutt will take along furlough. As ithe suggestion for sending 
a deputation to Eogland is being seriously considered by the Congress leaders, we think 


that such a Deputation cannot do better than utilize Mr. Dutt’s services, which will no_ 
doubt prove highly useful and opportune at the present juncture, Itis true that the 


proposed Indian Deputation cannot reach England before the presentation of the Indian 
Financial Statement, which comes off only three days hence, nor can it prevent Mr, 
Morley from ‘being plied up with the wild stories of unrest by General Sir O’ Moore Creagh, 
supplemented by the versions of Sir Denzil Ibbetson and Sir Herbert Risley, but still it 
can not be said that the Deputation will be of no use under such circumstances. On the 


contrary, we. believe that the Deputation will be productive of much good. It will at: 
least be able to explain the situation before the British pate and may even jo some ° 
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meaayre undo the influence of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy which has had such a hypnotie 
spell over Mr. Morley. It is also well-known that the Indian Bill for the expansion of 
Compcils. should any be announced as‘we hope in the coming Budget. Statement in the 


Commons, will take some time to mature, and it is only reasonable to ‘hope that~the. 
Depatation will be able to post him accurately with the. trend of events here with a yiew 

to help him to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. It is certainly our duty to make an 
earnest endeavour to convince Mr. Morley of the manner in which the authorities i in the 
Pynjab have had recourse to drastic and un-British measures in a moment of panic and 

te prove how baseless is the charge made by the East’ Bengal authorities that these 
anti-Hindu disturbances are due to the policy of boycott, which, it is alleged, has 
exasperated the Muahmmadans. We are glad to find that our esteemed contemporary, the 
Bengalee, takes the same view in the matter as we do, But in order to turn this 
opportunity to the greatest advantage, it is necessary tkat the Deputation should leave 
India as eaily as practicable. We believe that Mr. Morley, although now under a spell, 

¢annot stiffen his back against a sober and reasonable. representation of the Indian 
leaders, We trust that the Congress leaders will expedite the matter with all possible 
despatch as soon as the Financial Statement busiuess is over, for at any rate the game 
is one which is certainly worth trying.” 


9. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 2ist May 1907, says. 
that unrest is daily on the increase in 
this province, and that matters are 
becoming - still worse through the short-sightedness of some Anglo-Indian 
officers. After remarking that the vast majority of the population of the 
Punjab consist of agriculturists, the paper observes that Anglo-Indian news- 
papers are of opinion that the unrest prevalent in the province is due to the 
fiery speeches which have been made of late in different places. This is not 
really so. The evil is ascribable to the Colonization Bill and the enhancem ent 
of the Bari Doab Canal rates, the ball having been set rolling by the ill- 
advised prosecution of the Panjabee. The paper adds that the recent depor- 
tations are calculated only to add to the ‘seriousness of the situation. In 
conclusion, it says that instead of adopting coercive measures Government 
should find out and remove the causes of the prevailing unrest. 


10. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 24th May 1907, publishes an 
article from the pen of “* Mahashya Sat 
Dhari,” who wishes natives success in ~ 
their efforts to become free. He does not, however, agree with them in some 
things, and is doubtful whether they can gain their object by continuing in 
the path which they are following at present. In the first place, they are 
wrong in raising their voice against the meetings which some persons now 


Unrest in the Punjab, 


How natives can become free. 


‘and then hold to express sympathy with Government, as also in accusing 
the organisers of these meetings of sympathising with the whites and with- 


holding all sympathy from their. fellow-countrymen. They should know that 
the gentlemen in question sympathise with neither the whites nor natives, 
and that they convene loyalist meetings merely to save their own skins. 
In. other words, they proclaim their cowardice and dissociate themselves 
from their fellow-countrymen for nothing, for there can be no meaning 
in sympathising with the strong. The willie adds that natives a 
after liberty cannot make themselves free merely by fighting with, 

openly speaking ill of, the English. Nor can they frighten Government or 
gain their. object by indulging in empty talk or going to jail. They have 
just shaken off their sleep and should steady themselves and recover their 
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sences'fully. Great undertakings. require large minds .and brains. They 
should {not only. .be-.self-sacrificing and fearless, but should ~ also display 
prudence and foresight. . They are in chains, not because they. are not strong 
or numerous enough; but because of their mental weakness, They s are in 
trouble, not because of the English, but because of their own deeds and: féllow- 
countrymen. — They should not, however, feel cast: down. © They 'sholld press 
on,j but in sych a manner that they may not have to retrace their footsteps. 
The writer then goes on to say that natives have come to regard the hardships 
of. prison life with indifference, but that nothing ‘can prevent" Government 
from adding to these hardships. Those, therefore,-who'would'go to\jail:and 
‘be blown away from the cannon’s mouth’ in the cause of tiational:hiberty 
‘should quit their present dangerous and unprofitable (Zit ‘ntiécessary) 
methods of work and give proof of their spirit’ of. self-sacrifice in’ another: way. 
They should dedicate their lives and property to the service’ of the _— 
and established a national fand— | 

(1) . To open one or more national schools | in every town atid <ity to 

‘impart free education to all sections of the population‘; 


{2) To found a national University, the funds of all ‘the existing 
(national) schools, pathshalas, Colleges, gurukulas, &e., ‘also 
being utilized for the purpose ; 

(3). To convert.all mosques, temples and the like into schools or 

 Jhave a school attached to each ; 
_. (4) To stop the publication of newspapers, magazines .and books 
calculated to foment racial enmity in the country ; 


(5) To bring about the co-operation of those natives “ who are at 
present in opposition to the party of advanced thinkers ;” 


(6) To-make the people take oaths to love their fellow-countrytiien 
: and prefer the welfare of the country ‘to their persdrial 
interests so long as there is breath in their bodies ; and | : 
(7) To make the people value prudence, : sobriety, courage. and ..per- 
severance, because to inflame the public against Government 
without curing their weaknesses can only make matters 
Worse. Se ee 2 
The writer does not agree with those who hold the opinion that natives 
can secure liberty with the sword alone. | | 


dl. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 27th:May 1907, publishes 
@ communication in’ which ‘the writét, 


The India prosevution case. referring to the arrest of the Editor of 


India, ‘remarks that the incident is regrettable considering that Pinudi' Dis, 
the Editor of ‘India, is a mere‘lad of 20 years of age. After remarking that 
in many European’ coutries ‘persons’ of that ‘age are considered. minors, the 


writer remarks that it is anything but magnanimous on the -part of Govern- 
ment to. arrest a lad of his age. There is no doubt that. Pindi Das. used 


| very strong language and that his writings have been severely commented 
on by the Anglo-Indian: Press. The British Government ‘tlsd’’has "god 
reasons to be displeased with: him; ‘but nevertheless it would have been 
"sufficient to let him ‘off with-a ‘warning. To deal -:with him severely - is in 

poy to practise oppression ‘on his family. «= It-is-a pity.that at the time when 
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plague and famine have overtaken the country the wrath of the Government, 

too, should descend on the pecple. Under these circumstances the writer 
cannot help feeling that nothing but ruin appears to be in store for this 
unhappy country. 


‘12. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 24th May 1907, learns from a 
reliable source that it is in contempla- 
tion to issue a Press Regulation em- 
powering Government to stop the publication of any newspaper for a period 
extending up-to six months. It, however, expresses the hope that His 
Excellency the Viceroy will not commit this extremely dangerous mistake. 
The people have already been prohibited from holding public meetings, and 
the newspapers are the only means left them for expressing their feelings. 
If the press also is muzzled there will be no means for them to voice their 
sentiments and seek for justice. Their feelings will remain pent up in theit 
breast, and it need not be pointed out that this will lead to very undesirabfe 
consequences. The quiet, adds the paper, in the Punjab over the deportation 
of Lala Lajpat Rai has shown clearly enough that the Punjabis can never 
adopt violent measures (against the Government). It will {therefore be an 
extremely impolitic act on the part of Lord _— to gag the press of the 
Punjab. | 


' Government and the Press. 


13. Referring to the Circular issued by the Government of India regard- 
ing ‘‘ Press Prosecutions,” the Zribune 
(Lahore), of the 5th June 1907, makes 
the following criticism :— 


Press prosecutions. 


«@# ¢ # Thus, by a curious irony of fate although the House of Commons is domi- 
-nated by the most democratic majority that has been witnessed in recent years and although 
is a Radical philosopher at the helm, the Government of India has moved and moved into 
the ways of an Oriental despotism. By a series of the most retrograde measures that 
have been in the course of the last three weeks or so framed in the flaming forge of the 
bureaucracy it has succeeded in deliberately putting back the hands of the clock. As we 
pointed out on more than one occasion that if the tone of some of the Indian journals is a 
- striffe strong, it is because of the extremely rabid and scurrilous tone of some of the 
Anglo-Indian Press. The red-hot Nationalist Press is the inevitable sequel of the fire- 
brand and swaggering Imperialist Press. Ifthe Government really wants to check some 
of the excesses of the Press, it should bestow the same impartial treatment to the Yellow 
Press, which is managed by the Anglo-Indian, before coming down upon the Indian Press, 
‘So long as an embargo is not placed upon the scurrilous excesses of the Anglo-Indian 
Press, it is not a wise nor a good policy to sit on the safety-valve of the Indian Press be- 
cause the gas that is emitted is not so agreeable: to the nostrils of the ‘powers that be. 
But it seems that the Government, like the Bourbons of old, will never learn the lessons 
of history, and seems to be more enamoured than ever of asupreme faith in the strong 
hand as a panacea for all political ills, Mr. Morley might still profess any amount of 
sympathy with our aspiration in the abstract, but his Government has been plunging into 
the ways of despotism with a thoroughness that is enough to stagger those who by no 
‘means hold aby extreme views.” 


14. The following is from the 


Observer (Lahore), « of the 8th June 
1907 :— 


1 “The Government of India resolution empowering Local Governments to institute . 
‘Prosécutions against — guilty of disseminating sedition is the third of a series of 


is 
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drastic ‘measures that have beon adopted with a view to repress the present-unrest ia the 
country. Punishment will henceforward descend swiftly on all whe promote hostility: to 
Government or encourage ill-will between class and class, and the offenders will be dealt with 
properly. But there can be no disguising the fact that the new resolution will haag like 
a veritable sword of Damocles over the head of every journalist; including the conductors 
of even well-behaved papers. It is, indeed, very regretful to find that journals which 
have been conspicuous for their sense of responsibility should be treated on a level with 
rabid newspapers which revel in the spread of sedition: But the mischievous printe are 
more to blame for this than the Government of India. No sane man can view with 
equanimity the attempts that are. made by some newspapers to set class against class 
and to sow seeds of ill-will between Government and the Indian subjects of the King» 
Emperor. No loyal citizen can regard with favour the virulent abuse of the powers that be, 
which marks: the. writings of a certain class of newspapers.. Such effusions vitiate the 
public taste and have already done a great harm in this connection. ®© * *® Though tlie 
measure may be justified by the present situation, it is regrettable that the non-guilty 
should suffer for the sius of those who have been guilty... It is, however, to be hoped 


that the warning conveyed in-the resolution will prove effective and that Government will 
be spared the necessity of enforcing it.” 


15, The following is from the 
| Panjabee (Lahore), of the 8th June 
1807 :— 


Press prosecutions, 


“The new Press Circular which has been issued in the shape of a Government 
Resolution, dated 3rd June, forging fresh fetters for the native Indian Press, has by no 
means come upon us as a bolt from the blue. Rather it was the thing inevitable and to 
be expected after the Regulation of Meetings Ordinance, and it furnishes another instance 
{n the sequence of events which justify the people’s fears that Government by Executive 
orders is to replace that by legislative enactments in this coantry. Mr. Morley and the 
Viceroy have promised certain concessions to the Indians, the nature of which is probably 
being discussed in Parliament as we write this paragraph ; but the value of these conces- 
sions, supposing they have to do with broadening the basis of Legislative Councils, is 
already neutralised by the attitude which the Government of India has assumed of carry- 
ing things ty the high hand of Executive authority.” 


16, The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the Ist June 
1907 :— 


Is India disloyal f 


“The question that heads this. article has been asked and is being asked both 
here and in Great Britain in these days. In India among our own countrymen who are 
in a position to answer it correctly and fully the answer is a decided negative. We do 
not. deny at the same time that the belief among the Europeans residing in India 
generally is that the whole country is seething with disloyalty. There are many among 
them who think that it is only discontent or dissatisfaction of an intense kind that 
they have to face. But there are also those among them who really believe that 
the people of India are anxious to turn their British rulers out of the land. The 
impression prevalent in Auglo-Indian circles here has not been without its influence on 
Englishmen in England. For some time ‘past the Mail steamer every week has 
carried hundreds of letters speaking not only of the discontent and unrest among the 
people, but referring also to alarmist reports of expected rising against Europeans. 
It is needless to say that these reports have had and have no foundation whatever in 
fact. The high officials who form the Government in this country have also been 
infected by the contagion. They would not have had resort to the extreme measures that 
have been adopted during the past fortnight or so, did they not believe that there Was a 
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good deal of disloyalty both active ‘and latent ip the country. ‘The Governmeut in 
England have naturally to take their cue from the Government of India. They have to rely 
apon the information supplied:them by or in the name of the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. In advising the Government in England as regards the preset situa- 
fion in India Lord Minto and his colleagues have incurred a very grave and serious 
responsibility. It is a pity that they declined to take the public in India into their confi- 
dence. If they had issued a Press communique of some sort giving an idea of the 
seasons that have led them to adopt the measures that have been enforced—measures 
«which to say the least are repugnant and odious to all liberal and fair-minded English- 
¢nen—men of light and leading among Indians, not.a few of whom also enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Government, would have been in a position to give the rulers of India some 
aound advice in this connection. We have not the least hesitation to assert that there is 
not the least desire on the part of any section of the people of this country to get rid of 
British rule. The educated classes which are suspected the most of disloyalty are warmly 
attached to that rule, We state the literal truth when we maintain that there is no 
disloyalty in the country, active or latent.” 


17, The following article published in the Indian Review is repro- 


duced in the /anjabee (Lahore), of 
the 8th June 1907 :— 


“A disciple of Confucius inquired on one occasion what was essential in the 
government of a country. Confucius answerd: ‘ There must be sufficient food for the 
people, an efficient army, and confidence of the people in their rulers.’ 


Panic in the Panjab. 


“* Bat, asked the disciple then, ‘if we were compelled to dispense with one of 
those three things, which one of them should go first 2’ 


“* Dispense with the army, replied Confucius, 


“* But still, the disciple went on to ask, ‘if one were compelled to dispense with 
one of these two things remaining, which one of them should go first ?’ 


“¢ Dispense with the food,’ replied Confucius, ‘for from of old men have died; 
but without the confidence of the people in their rulers there can be no government.’ 


“The news of the arrest and deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, the distinguished and 
trusted political leader of the Punjab, and one of the best and most self-sacrificing of 
Indian patriots, has staggered the Indian public. It would be difficult to single out 
another measure of Government which has evoked such an unanimous outburst of popular 
indignation and alarm as this arbitrary proceeding, and within the past few weeks, more 
vehemently and more often than ever, Indian citizens have begun toexclaim: ‘Is 
British Rule a reign of law? Is India governed according to the accepted maximum 
of British justice or on the methods of Russian autocracy ? Is the liberty of the British 
Indian subject only a name or a reality ?’ 


“ We contend, therefore, that it ie nothing, but an illegal tyranny of the executive 
in this country, to put such a regulation into force as against a gentlemen like Lala 
Lajpat Rai, and especially in a Province which has been fifty years under British rule 
with its law, order, and peace, This is a most extraordinary enactment, and the authori- 
ties. have as yet given no reasons for the high-handed and unjust proceedings they have 
adopted under its cover. We have no evidence of any kind whatever that the whole 
of the Punjab was seething with sedition and that the people were ready for :outiny, 
or that Lala Lajpat Rai had any part in this imaginary political revolution, On the 
other hand, the fact that the Punjab is now quiet is the strongest proof of the previous 
non-existence of any mutinous spirit against the Government, It shows conclusively 
that.the authorities were seized with a political hysteria. * * . 


“The people oppressed by the stringent Jand laws and by a heavy taxation naturally 
agitate for the removal of them; educated men like Lala Lajpat Rai, who have a high 
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sense of théir responsibility, lead the people and adopt the perfectly legitimate and’ 
constitutional method of holding large meetings to make the authorities realise the 
gravity of the siguation, and bring home to them the nature of the popular outcry, and 
be it noted in this connection that as against an oppressive and heavy land-tax there 
is no appeal to the courts. The Land Revenue officers of Government resent the criticisms 
passed on them, and every official, be he great or small, whose wrong-doing is exposéd, 
has an eye on the leader of thé peuple whose good work and benevolent intentions his 
harrow, selfish, and prejudiced mind can never appreciate. The Secret Pulice; which 
always smells something wrong in everything and which must daily swell its confidential 
communications, improve the opportunity, and the tale-tellers and toadies of the Govera- 
ment, the pests of Indian society, do not scruple to sacrifice the permanent iaterests of 
the country for securing their own personal advancemet. To such a combination of evil 
influences and mischief, it must be said, has Lila Lajpat Rui, the generous friend of the 


people, the hater, of all wrong-doing, the open and avowed enemy of official oppression, 
high-handedness and tyranny, fallen a victim. 


“The bureaucracy in this country, which is so hopelessly out of touch with the 
real state of the people, their feelings, their aims ani aspirations, cannot persuade itself 
to examine the root cause of the troubles with which the country is afflicted, but, ia 
its wonted high-handed maaner, attempt to put down those who give expression boldly 
and freely to the real causes of the discontent. [no the Punjab, where for years past the 
discontent has been growing keener, where the martial Sikh resents the haughtiness 
of the Englishman, the authorities seem to have lacked to a very remarkable degree 
the foresight and statesmanship that is so hignly essential ia serious situations. Having 
failed to make any effort to examine the complaints and grievances of the people, having 
virtually thrown into the waste paper basket all the petitions against the recent land 
legislations, indeed having totally turne| a deaf ear to their earnest and piteous appeals 
for redress, the officials late in the day realise the folly of their step, but out of a false 
notion of prestige fail to rectifyit * © © . Indeed it is melancholy to contemplate 
the foolish doings of the panic-stricken Punjab officials. The manner in which several 
of the trusted leaders of the people have arrested, the deportation of Lila Lajpat Rai, 
and the most vainglorious display of their guns, their arms and ammunitions, their 
infantry and cavalry, all these show to what degradition English character has of late 
fallen. The most extreme step they have taken is in itself the strongest proof of their 
ignoble weakness. That the British power so well established in this country, with its 
brilliant military officers, with its over two lakhs of soldiery so well organised and 
equipped by its great Commandar-in-Chief, and with its High Courts, its Penal Code 


and Criminal Procedure Code, should have taken to the cowardly steo of deporting a: 
popular leader without trial of any sort must be held to be proof alike of its utter lack. 


of statesmanship and its inability to bring home to the accused the charge levelled agai se 
him behind his back. x ° en 


> 


I]I,—Native Sratrss. 


18, Bharat Mata (Lahore), of the 4th and Lith May 1907, remarks 


| ye | that it is sickening to see natives 
An open letter to the Maharajas in Indias, 


“Punjabi Shiv Shambhu” recites. to the King-Emperor the hardships 


suffered by the people, while elsewhere petitions are being submitted 


to His Excellency Lord Minto. The people seem, however, to forget that 
when they are not listened to and the English (Jé¢. foreign nations) are 
bent on: ruining them, their humble prayers (to their rulers) can avail them 
nothing, The paper doesnot therefore intend making any request to 
Government’; #0: far from: being their friends the English thirst after 


the blood of natives. ae wishes: to” wy’ ‘a. thing” ot twé to’ the’ Maharéjas’ 


ny 


address (prayers to) foreigners. Here: 
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in India; whom it loves for being natives of the country. How long will 
they ‘continue in their sleep of negligence ? The condition of the country 
is going from bad to worse, but they give the matter not the least thought. 
They are perhaps happy in the idea that they possess powers of government. 
Can they, however, place their hands over their hearts and says that it is 
not a misnomer to call them Ruling Chiefs? They are as much slaves as 
their subjects, nay, more so, because while their subjects wear the chains of 
slavery through being weak, they are not ashamed to do so in spite of the 
power possessed by them. The self-sufficient and pleasure-loving Maha- 
rajas should open their eyes: they are in great danger of losing their izzat. 
Have the descendants of Rana Pertap became instinct ? and has the blood 
which coursed in his veins cooled ? Bharat Mata does not ask the Princes 


in question to rebel, but it would remind them that no man worthy of the 


name should undo others’ boot-laces. If they had not been wanting in the 
noble virtue of self-respect they would have discovered that the highly-placed 
English officers, for whom they consider it a source of pride to act as gate- 
keepers, are not fit to sit even where they (the Maharajas) put off their shoes. 
The paper then enquires whether they have not even the power to forbid 
the sale of foreign-made articles in their States, and whether their revenues 
do not admit of their opening a few swadeshé factories in their dominions. 
They borrowed lakhs, through fear of Lord Curzon, to spend in connection 
with the Coronation Darbar at Delhi, but will not put their accursed hands 
in their pockets for the sake of their poverty-stricken subjects. The general 
public, who are not blessed with an abundance of wealth, are about to establish 
national universities, but the Maharajas abstain even from subscribing towards 
the funds of these institutions, let alone their founding universities of their 
own, through fear of an ordinary Commissioner. Bharat Mata next asks 
them to swear by the Gifa and say whether they felt any shame at being 
made to follow Lord Curzon through the bazars of Delhi like common menial 
servants. Did they not possess the moral courage, it asks, even to decline 
to play the part of puppets ? The Editor adds that if he had been one of 
them he would not have tolerated the indignity for a moment and would have 
told the ez-Viceroy plainly, even at the risk of being reduced to a state of 
beggary, ‘‘I can afford to employ as servants dozens of men of thy low 
position. Why should I tramp after thee in broad daylight in sight of my 
fellow-countrymen ?” ‘“ Maharajas,” he continues, “the children of Bharat- 
varsha have now shaken off their sleep. You, however, seem loath to open 
your eyes. Light the torch of knowledge in your dominions .. . . For 
the sake of the English you will even empty your treasuries, but not a single 
cowric comes out of your pockets for the country. I pity and regret your 
miserable condition from the very bottom of heart . . . . I wished to 
use for you stronger words than the adjectives ‘unworthy’ and ‘shameless,’ 
but you are my fellow-countrymen after all.. The most, therefore, that I can 
do on the present’occasion is to pardon you lovingly.” 


1V.—Kine- KILuIne. 


19, The Aftab (Delhi), of the 12th May 1907, writing rae the 
recent disturbances at Jamalpur (East 

, Bengal), says that the Bengalies should 
have learnt to wield Ja thie, but not in connection with their quarrels with. 


Hindus and Mubammadsne, 
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their fellow-countrymen. As regards the Muhammadans, they: should- have 
broken heads, but not those of men of their’ own country, displaying their 
courage and bravery in same other quarter. The paper adds that quarrels 
between Hindus and Muhammadans are calculated to stand in the way of 
the people obtaining swarajya. The former should win over the latter to 
their side, but not with the aid of force ; while the Prophet's followers should 
always be ready to fight and die—although not against their fellow-countrymen. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(0) Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


20. The following is from 
Enhancement of octroi duties in ee the Panj abee (Lahore), of the 8th J une 
1907 :-— 


“Since some days past there has been considerable commotion in trading circles in 
Lahore caused by a new schedule of octroi taxation drawn up by the Municipal Committe 
and proposed to be enforced shortly. The alterations made are of alarming character, 
and it is curious that the different trading associations in the city have not been furnished 
with copies of the new schedule to enable them to submit their objections before its 
enforcement. On articles which were already taxed the rates of taxation appear to have 
been increased from 100 to 200 per cent., while others which were altogether free from 
any impost have been taxed to the extent of from 3 to 5 percent, on their value. It 
is naturally feared by those concerned that this exorbitant increase in the old rates as well 
as the new impositions will seriously injure the trade of Lahore, already hampered as it 
is by a number of disabilities. A universal rate ranging from 3} to nearly 5 per cent, 
at which the new schedule will work out, is not only exorbitant but is likely to prove 
ruinous. The reason given for the increase is the insufficiency of funds at the disposal 
of the Municipality. for carrying out necessary improvements in the city and meeting the 
next Budget. The present annual income of the Lahore Municipality is about 6 lakhs 
of rupees, while only a few years ago it was 3 lakhs. Yet this bounding increase has 
not enabled the authorities to meet the evergrowing demands on them, and they are 
as much straitened for funds as ever. This is because there is no control on the expendi- 
ture and no check on the requirements of the Civil Station and Upper Mall. Thé needs 
of the City are always crying in vain for attention, and even during plague daya, one does 
not see much activity in the direction of conservancy and other sanitary arrangements 
betokening an extra expenditure incurred by the Committee. So long as there is no 
means of the expenditure being checked by those who pay the taxes any amount of 
increase in taxation may go on, but the straitened circumstances will continue. * +> * © 
Its new schedule means the ruin of the trade of Lahore, for in these days of competition 
it is hard to keep one’s head above water with a heavy burden of taxation on. The trade 
was already hampered, as we have said, many articles being taxed here which are free in 
other trading cities, such as Amritsar, Jhang, Delhi, &c., and the new schedule may prove 
a death-blow. The occasion is onec alling for concerted action from the trading com- 
munity as well as the rate-payers.” 


(h) —Miscelianeous. 

| 21. The following i is from the 

Plagne in the Punjeb. : Pan jabee (Lahore), of the 5th June 
. : 1907 :-—= 


“More than once we have felt bound to call attention to the fact that while Gov- 
ernment has of late thought itso very necessary for the welfare of India to adopt 
measures of repression, at best of dubious value, it has been blind and deaf to measures 
of relief that are loudly called for by ceeemaptencte all round. Most conspicuously has 
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this lack of the sense of propriety and proportion been displayed in the Punjab, where the 
rutblees havoc that is being caused by the plague, since the beginning of the current 
year, is relieved, not by any the least effort on the part of Government to stem its progress 
or mitigate its horrors, but by sedition trials, arrests, and deportations involving some of 
the niost honoured and useful members of the community. Barring the imaginary horrors 
of the Mutiny of the 10th May conjured up by some diseased brains, the fearful curse 
that the Punjab is suffering from is not Sedition, but Plague. * * * Experience: has 


- proved the futility of trying inoculation on a large seale, for it will not be accepted by. the 


public, nor is the creation of ‘a special service, if it means a body of raw medical 
recruits from England, the great crying necessity. But there can be no doubt that money 
is required to be spent liberally, for sanitary measures on a large scale, if the disease is to 
be successfully combated and permanently brought to a check. Aye, there is the rub, 
Money can be found lavishly for all purposes in India excepting Education and Sanitation. 
The Government is always pinched when the demands of these two are to be met, only 
scrapings being left after the requirements of the Army, the Civil Service, and a score 
of other things in which Britain is more directly interested than India have been 
satisfied, 


“ What the Plague means for the Punjab is not to be measured merely by the numerical 
significance of the weekly deaths, horror-striking as the figures are. The simple statement 
that 50 to 60 thousand people have been dying every week gives but a faint picture of 
the deserted villages, the crops rotting upon the ground over wide areas for lack of men 
to reap them, and the breaking up of home and family life, The people quit their homes 
and camp out in the open when the disease appears, and as the course of the epidemic 
runs from four to five months as a rule, the whole village economy is dislocated. Labour 
becomes scarce, prices go high, and men become averse to work. Over and above this 
there are the hearths desolated, family ties snapped, bread-winners, snatched away, and 
Jast, but not least, widows multiplied. The evil has indeed attained such a magnitude 
that it is affecting the whole outlook of the population. There can be no doubt that 
plague is one of the factors which is making large bodies of the people sullen and morose 
and loge their interest in the affairs of the world arouud—becoming indifferent, in fact, to 
what may come. In this it constitutes not merely a sanitary problem, but a social and 
political one also, of the gravest import. In fact, plague is coming to mean in the 
Punjab—Life and Death the same thing, the one not to be dreaded any more than the 
other is to be held dear.” | 


22. Writing on the Plague in the Punjab, the Tribune, (Lahore); of 


Plague in the Punjab. the 2nd June 1907, remarks :— 


 “ What has the Government done to combat the onslaughts of this fell monster? 
The Government of the Punjab has lately shewn unusual activity in fishing out sedition 
in the troubled waters and overawing the people with a show of military force. Indeed, 
the nervous activity of the Punjab Government has sent a thrill of consternation all 
over the land. It may be a laudable object to assert the dignity and the prestige of 
the Government by a show of military force, but what has the Government done to 
secure to the people the blessings of health and immunity from plague? It is true that 
some years back the Government of the Punjab inaugurated a very comprehensive 
scheme of inoculation and brought out a large number of medical officers from England. 
But unfortunately the Mulkowal tragedy occurred and the whole scheme ended in a 
fiasco, This year beyond a belated grant of Rs. 20,000 towards Lahore; we do not 
remember the Punjab Government having done anything particular to curtail the 
perennial harvest of the plague. The Municipal Boards in the province have now 
and then roused from their lethargy and taken spasmodic action for the destruction of 
sats and so forth. But such steps are wholly incommensurate with the magnitude of 


the malady. The situation clearly demands some heroic measures and drastic remedies, 
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‘ 


We are not unaware of the difficulties of the Government. We know that any action 
it may take in this direction may be sometimes liable to be misrepresented and misunder- 
stood by the ignorant populace. But these difficulties might be easily got over by 
securing the loyal co-operation of the educated community. This is surely a matter 
which the educated community has got as much at heart as the Government, So far as 
we understand public opinion, the educated community are perfectly willing to co-operate 
with the Government, but the present policy of repression .and suspicion, we are bound 
to say, deters most of the educated people from joining hands with the Government in 
this respect.” 


* 


Panjab Govt, Branch Press, Simla=22-6.07=81=89! 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 15th June 1907. 


I.—Poxrtics. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1, The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 10th May 1907, mourns the ill-luck 
of natives, whose only companions, it 
says, are sorrow, poverty and suffer- 
ings. They are pursuing their selfish ends and do not know what oppression 
is being practised on them. “ Do you know how you are being driven into 


The Asiatic Ordinance, 


your graves alive? Do you know why you have been confined within the > 


four walls of your country for no fault of yours? The sky has not fallen 
down on you, but the earth has told you to go about your business. The 
earth has yawned for you, and if you have any sense of self-respect left you 
should go down into the abyss. .... You must have read in the histories 
written by Englishmen that your forefathers founded many of the cities of 
Spain, Sparta, Italy (4é¢. Rome) and (other countries of) Europe and that they 
converted Europe from a wilderness of thistles into a blooming garden. It is, 
however, to be regretted that now you have to obtain permission to set foot 
on that continent, and that you are being driven out of those very countries 
which were populated by your ancesters. As for you, however, you do not so 
much as feel this indignity (dé¢. shamelessness), degradation and contempt. 


6 You have been forbidden to enter Canada. The doors of Australia 


have been shut in your faces. You have been turned out of Columbia. You — 


are not honoured in the British possessions in China (Jit. within the British 
boundaries of China). You cannot enter Ireland, (while) you are prohibited 


from emigrating to America and a number of islands. You had only the 


Transvaal left (to go to) and fourteen thousand Indians are settled there. 


You have, however, been expelled thence also..... Where will you go to . 
now ? Nowhere! Live on within the four walls of India and expect to be 


expelled from here also, one day, in the same manner. 


it was strongly hoped that the result of the Colonial Conference 


would be that you would be granted some rights in the Transvaal... . . 
It is, however, a pity, a thousand pities, that no one looks after you. No one 
has fought for you. Inthe course of his speech General, Botha stated with 


emphasis, in regard to the Dutch population of the Transvaal, that they are 
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desirous of working loyally and unitedly for the welfare of Great. Britain. 
What was the reason for this? Simply that the Dutch have a kingdom of 
their own also. However uncivilised they may be, regard is displayed for 
them by the British Government owing to the above fact. How could General . 
Botha have uttered a word against the Dutch inhabitants (of the ex-Boer 
Republic; ? It would have been something if regard had been displayed for 
the poor, helpless Indians. Although a deputation consisting of some Indian 
patriots laid great. stress (on justice being done to Indians), it was but a 
cry in the wilderness. The Liberat Government has at last decided not to 
veto the Asiatic Ordinance passed by the Transvaal Parliament. Under this 
law Indians in the Transvaal will receive the same treatment which the police 
accord a badmash of the first water. The whites of the Transvaal will 
oppress (Indians) in the most savage and unbecoming manner, but no com- 
plaints against them will be heard. Mr. Winston Churchil stated in the 
House of Commons that Lord Elgin had advised the King-Emperor not to 


withhold his assent to the Asiatic: Ordinance, for the reason that the law had 
been passed by a self-governing Colony. 


. . “Indians, do you know who this Lord Elgin is? He was (@ét#. is) 
Lord Curzon’s predecessor, the same who tried several times to win your hearts, 
representing himself as being in sympathy with you. The fact, however, is 
that strangers can never become (one’s) kith and kin, This very Lord Elgin 
has now had a law passed against you in the Transvaal, a law under which 
gross indignities will be heaped on you in that part of South Africa. 


“ Alas! you had been waiting for a lovg time for a Liberal Govern- 
ment to come into power. Now, however, you must have discovered that a 
Liberal Government also ean do nothing to promote your welfare. It is 
foolish of you to hope for good from any European, We warn you loudly 
that Europe is Europe and Asia is Asia. Europeans can never sympathise 
with Asiatics. Indians, perhaps you remember that on the occasion of the 
last Transvaal War your fellow-countrymen shed their blood and lost their 
lives in order to bring the Colony named under the rule of Great Britain. All 
those loyal doings on their part have, however, gone for nothing, and the 
blood of Indians killed (in the war, has (only) been absorbed in the sands of 
Africa (has been shed in vain). - (This is how things stand) now. While 


your rights are not even considered (Jié. are not even listened to) the whites 


of the Transvaal have, in spite of their being rebels even up to the present, 
been considered loyal. and granted self-government within four or five years 


(of their defeat by the English). This invidious distinction is due to the fact 
that they are whitemen whereas you are black. 


“A Japanese statesman recently stated in the course of a speech, 
‘formerly the people of Europe used to style. the Japanese as uncivilised and 
barbarous. Since, however, the killing by the latter of thousands and lakhs 
of Russians the former have begun to call us ‘a highly civilised people.’ In 
other words, Europeans style as a civilised person not’ one who is really so, 
but one who can kill. We do not. advise Indians to have themselves: spoken 

of as civilised, like the J apanese, by Europeans, No. N evertheless (lié, on 
the contrary), they should at least convince, with enlightened zeal af any _ 


Eyropeans o} of their being & self-respecting people.” igus 
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(’)— Home. 
2. The followingis from the Panjabce (Lahore’, of the 12th June 
1907 :— 
The poltical situation. 

. “Tn view of the very grave and extraordinary complications which have arisen in the 
political situation of the country in the course of the last few weeks, it becomes of the 
highest practical importance to consider what course or what change of tactics the 
responsible leaders of Indian public opinion should now pursue. With regard to the 
highhanded measures which have been taken in the Punjab, and the deplorable condition 
‘bordering well-nigh on utter subversion of the law into which some districts of East 
Bengal and Assam have been thrown, there is now complete unanimity among all the 
sections of the Congress party. The Moderates no less than the Extremists have openly 
condemned the reprehensible policy pursued by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Lord Minto and 
Mr. Morley. Even Madras, that stronghold of Moderate political opimion, has declared 
emphatically that it has Jost patience and will no longer look upon the despotie actions 
of Government with any degree of forbearance, The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, who, even in 
the most troublous times, preserves the equanimity of a balanced judgment wholly free 
from bias and rancour hag, in his letter to the Times of India, unhesitatingly con- 
demned the precipitate action of the Punjab Government and attributed it to panic in 
high quarters. Public meetings have been held even in the nooks and corners of the 
 remotest districts, and nobody has to say a word in extenuation of Government's unstates- 
manlike and ill-conceived measures, ®° © * 


“There have been already some proposals put forward for the holding of an extra- 
ordinary sitting of the Congress at Bombay or Calcutta. Some have gone even so far 
as to suggest that the Congress should be held in London. The latter proposal hardly 
comes within the limits of practical politics and may be brushed aside with little cere- 
mony. Holding the Congress in Londen will do no earthly good to any body. As for 
_the holding of an extraordinary sitting of the Congress, this suggestion too will not 
receive such hearty support as is believed in some quaiters, If an extraordinary sit.iog 
is to be held, let it be held by all means in either of the provinces which are the centres of 
the present unrest. Let delegates from the whole of India, such delegates as are not merely 
-fair-weath er politicians, but are prepared to meet the utmost fury of official repression, 
assemble, say at Lahore or Barisal, and, after studying the situation on the spot, express 
their emphatic opinion and the results of their persunal investigation in well-considered 
and weighty resolutions. * ® ® The nation also must be given to understand 
that it must face new situations and new complications with all the heroism and sturdy 
patriotism that it can command. There is some talk of sending a deputation to England. 
‘Most people have altogether lost faith in this sort of political agitation. There is no 
instance on record—at least so far as Indian agitation is eoncerned—where a deputation 
has successfully accomplished the purpose for which it was specially deputed. Deputa- 
tions reach England ; they wait upon responsible statesmen there ; perhaps they are treated 
with some consideration, condescension, and even outward sympathy. But it has never 
fallen to the lot of any Indian political deputation to England te have gained the object 
for which it left the Indian shores and took a voyage of 7,000 mies. If such is the 
" ignominious fate which awaits the work of all Indian deputations sent to England, it is 
certainly legitimate to argue that at this critical juncture we must pause before we make 
_ ourselves rediculous by sending another deputation to court failure and discomfiture. 
The wisdom of sending a deputation to England being thus wholly questionable, it 
remains to be seen what other methods of political agitation we can adopt with a view 
to have our grievances redressed and ours wrongs righted. * ° ® ! 

“Fhe main objects towards which all the energies of United India must now be 
directed are at ‘the present moment only two. We must secure the repeal, or at least 
some material modification, of the barbarous Regulation III of 1818, and incidentally 
(and almost as a direct corollary to this) we must leave no atone unturned to secure the 
‘ yelease of Lala Lajpat. Rai, who has individually been the victim a Government's 
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measures of repression. The repeal of Regulation III of 1818 must be the aim at which 
‘we have to direct all our‘energies,” So long as this obsoléte Resolution stands on the Indian 
Statate Book, it is permissible for the Viceroy to strike at the root of all constitutional 
agitations by putting this regulation into operation and by bodily deporting the most 
‘prominent leaders of the Congress movement to uproot the noxious plant of political 
‘propaganda. * * © So longas Regulation III of 1818 remains law there is no personal 
‘liberty'in India, and so long as Ordinance No. I of 1907 can.aleo be enforced at the point 
“of ‘the bayonet, there is no right of free speech and public meeting. Is it not then the 
a ‘bounden duty ‘of Congressmen to see that these tyrannical measures are modified or wholly 
: yépealed ? Our leaders must now:rise to the occasion. Ifthe time-honoured methods of 
' petition and deputation have been weighed in the balance and found wanting, our leaders 
‘must be prepared to strike out new paths and to adopt more effective methods of con- 
“ptitutional agitation. Mere blind drifting along the time-worn grooves will hardly 
it ‘¥edound to the credit of responsible leadership. The nation is expectantly waiting for 
, ‘geome authoritative declaration of.policy from recognised leaders of the Congress movement, 
‘and Jet them now come boldly forward and lay down a settled line of policy which their 

‘ hambler:countrymen may iniplicity pursue.” 


8. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 12th June 
The Red Pamphlet. 1907 :— 


TFB Le 


“The following is a-translation of the ip quan of the Red Pamphlet of which 
we have lately heard so much :— 


) “ What a glorious day has arrived! The Hindus have begun @ great agitation, say- 
‘jog that the rupees of the country ate going away to Europe. We also have begun an 
agitation, and have held many meetings, saying that the Hindus by various devices are 
| taking away almost all the wealth required by the Musalmans. Every Musalman of this 
- country should join in such agitation and should attend such meetings—for by such agita- 
' ‘tion on behalf of our own race will certainly come the uplifting of the Muhammadans, 
The Hindus have called their agitation the ‘Swadeshi ’ ‘agitation. We have called our 
agitation the ‘Swajati’ agitation—the agitation for our own race. We give below some 
general rules for holding a meeting in support of the‘ Swajati’ agitation, as wellas some 
simple poems calculated to give encouragement and to inspire vigilance ont zeal. The 
| poems should be learned by heart. 


} : “Rugs ror Swasatt MEETINGS. 


| 7  .  —- *T_— Invitation—At'the time of invitation the inviters will say three times ‘ Wel- 
come,’ and the other person will answer three times ‘I am pleased to. meet you.’ 


H - | “i— Opening business --The Holy Koran will be read, and ‘the ° Praise-of-God ’: 
| _ and the ‘ Praise of-the-Prophet.’ A chairman will then be ‘proposed, 
“TII.—Blessings.—One man will say once ‘a hundred welcomes to the president 
of the meeting (anjaman)’ and the others will say three times ‘A hundred ver 
Tu the same way will be said ‘a hundred welcomes to the organizers of the meeting ’, 
«hundred welcomes to all the members of the meeting,’ ‘a hundred welcomes to all in 
apectatora‘of the meeting,’ ‘a huudred welcomes to all the sympathizers with the meet- 
. jug’ -After that all shall say ‘The curse of God be on the enemies of the meeting !’ 


re IV, —Bréaking up—At the close ‘of ‘the 'meeting-all shall say ‘may-God protect 


you.’ 
- a V.—Speeches.—The subject for consideration should be as follows;— 
“(1) ‘What are:the causes of the decline of our community f 
«(2) “What are'the means‘of raising it up’? 
i The causes of the decline are —Intercourse with Hindus, bad ideas, bad ex- 
penditure, internal ‘feuds, laziness, ignorance, indifference to religion, 


. whee 


aR | se indifference to education, and 50 On, 
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“The result of the aforesaid causes—is loss: of wealth, loss of honour, loss of 
religion, and loss of education. 


“The means of improvement are—Religious enthusiasm, union, effort, courage, 
purification of education, facilities for education, the abandonment of 
intercourse with Hindus, the abandonment of bad expenditure, the 
abandonment of paying interest, the practice of ceremonial rites (halal), 
and general reformation. 


“ Some special means of improvement may be noted, namely—efforts to obtain 
Government service; efforts to obtain and to give service under 
zamindars and talukdars; improvement in agricultural instruction, ia 
commerce, manufactures and medical science; measures to preserve 
property ; improvement of Muhammadan newspapers and Muhammadan 
books. 


“The result of the aforesaid methods is—-the improvement of wealth, the im- 
provement of honour, the improvement of religion, and the improvement 
of education. 


“ VI—Special matters to be dealt with in the speeches :— 


“(1) Means of education and funds for educatton.—Collect handfuls of rice, 
skins of sacrificed animals, the 20th part of your savings, the offerings 
after the Ramazan fast, the income of religious endowments, the money 
which you now spend on useless education in the houses of samindars, 
and soon. Give up paying subscriptions or donations to Hindus. Give 
up heathen expenditure. (There is no other expenditure which the 
pamphlet wants them to‘ give up. The copy before me has a misprint 
and is unintelligible.) Give up, in the houses of Muhammadan zamin- 
dars, all expenditure on the day when the accounts are opened 
(punyak). Give up your various kinds of unjustifiable expenditure. 
Gather funds and establish Muhammadan schools ! 


“(2) The abandonement of intercourse with Hindus.—By going to the Pujas, 
funeral ceremonies, marriages, etc, of Hindus; by giving subscriptions 
or other assistance to these things ; by helping in the Chaitra-Sankranti 
celebrations, the Baruni bathing, the Ashtami bathing, the Srabani 
vows, the Durga festival or procession—Muhammadans become heathens. 

By reading along with Hindus in Pathshalas and schouls; by giving up 
our racial education ; by learning the manners and customs of Hindus ; 
by joining in, subscribing to or otherwise assisting, Hindu Pujas and- 
festivala—Muhammadans become heathens. By acting as lathials, 
‘peons or labourers to Hindus; by #0 carrying out the aforesaid poly- — 
theistic works; and by oppressing their own raco—Muhammadans are. | { 
losing respect, are heaping up sins and are becoming heathens. When , 
Hindus take service in the houses of Muhammadans they exhibit - out- 

ward friendship and affection toward the Muhammadans, but: they - 

practice inhuman oppression upon them. With various cunning they 
call their employer’ (to his face)—‘ Leader,’ ‘ Presence,’ ‘ Mister,’ ‘ Man- . 
and-brother,” but (behind his back) they call him indecent names. 
(The original is ‘Sala and Banchut.’) Thus do they stir up internal 
strife. They take out not only their wages—they take money to help 
their own education, they take money for polytheistic objects, they take 
money as fines, they take money as bribes, and they squander the sub- 

_ stance of the Muhammadans, They turn Mubammadass into heathens | 
and: they keep the iguorant i in poverty. . 
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" ") Final Advice. —O senhnses| Awake ; collect funds ; establish Muham-. 
_ madan schools ; on no account study along with Hindus. Open Muham- 
madan places of business ; do not buy things from Hindu shops. Learn 
manufactures ; do not touch goods made by Hindus; do not give posts 
under you to Hindus; do not yourselves accept degraded service in the 
homes of Hindus; do not be bound by the bad ideas of Hindus, and 
do not avoid occupations which are now monopolized by particular 
castes—such as the profession of gowala, etc. You bave no knowledge. 
If you could only acquire knowledge, then in one single day we could 
send all the Hindus to Gehenna. See! In Bengal you are in the 
majority ; you are the cultivators; agriculture is.the foundation of all 
wealth. Where did the Hindus get their wealth They have not an 
iota of wealth of their own. The Hindus by cunoing have taken your 
wealth and become wealthy. If you could only learn their cunning and 
acquire knowledge, the Hindus in one day would either die from want 
of food, or would become. Muhammadans ! No Muhammadan should 
take part in this uonatural Swadeskt agitation. In order to induce the 
Muhammadans to join in the Swadeshs agitation, the Hindus invite 
them in flattering terms ; they use pressure ; they use violence. This is 
not done, for the good of the Muhammadans. The basic iatention of the 
Hindus is to keep the Muhammadans for ever under their feet. (If I 
_ live leng enough I shall explain this in detail later on.) The Hindus 
have begun their Swadcahi agitation fur the purpose of driving the 
mighty English out of the country. Weare conducting our Swaraj 
agitation for the purpose.of improving ourselves. As between these two 
| works, our work is very small. If we cannot complete our small work 
we.are lower than heasts,—we unre dense things. If we remain dense 
things, then even if we unite with the Hindus-what will come of it ? 
The only gain will be the increase of our density, and we shall never be 
able to learn self-reliance. Above all, it is necessary to learn that the 
Hindus are intensely selfish, They went tothrow a veil of shame over 
our eyes and to keep us under their feet. This is because the Hindus 
are entirely opposed to the improvement of the Muhamadans, The 
selfishness of the Hindus'and the ignorance of the Muhammadans— 
these are the roots of our ruin ;.these are the two enemies who are 
crushing down the ‘Chinen’ 


NV. B. This ends the portion of the pamphlet which lays down @ programme for 
“Swajati” meetings. The remainder of the pamphlet. consists of (1) the poems promised 
in the opening pesagrape. and (2) short account of a few Muhammadan meetings,— 


Eaglishman.” 


4. - The Hakam (Kadian), of the 30th April 1907, condemns the 
present political agitation in the 

| ‘country and remarks that Britons and 
natives: can, never be. sinend on a footing of equality. It also ridicules the 
natives’ demand for democratic institutions and. says that these institutions 
have proved an utter failure.even in the lands of their birth, After remarking 
that: the rulers and the: ruled can never have'the same rights and privileges, 
it: warns the people that the present unrest: and disturbances are likely to 
lead to, undesirable conséquenves for them. 


The raleee: and ™ re India, 


5. The following article was published in: the: Panjabee (Lahore), of 
__ the 15th June and isin reference to a 
Bledes and Arr, Dee aes een " letter signed by a number of Hindus 


and ae and published in the. English: and Anglo-Vernacular Press of — 
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Lahore, making an.expression of loyalty to Government and disassociating 
themselves from the recent agitation :— : So 


THE HINDU LEADERS’ DEED OF RECONCILIATION. 
An IntTgrcerren DOCUMENT. | 


(Picked up by the Man in the Street.) 
“ May iT Prease Your Honourn,— 


“We the 41 Leading Hindu Lights of Lahore and elsewhere hereby beg to approack 
Your Honour and offer to bind ourselves for ever as Your Honour’s most dutiful and 
deportation-fearing subjects. We do so unasked by anybody, of our own accord in 
the interest of our countrymen, impelled by our admiration of the excellence of the 
persennel of Your Honour’s Administration, who have in less than ten weeks turned 
Lahore upside down and converted all Rawalpindi into a Jail. Words fail us to express 
our hearty recognition of their ‘ beneficent intentions ’ under whose genial auspices: 
Lajpat Rai is now chewing the cud of repentance at Mandalay, and Hans Raj and 
company are having a taste of purgatory even before they have shuffled off the mortaF 


coil, 


“ Hitherto we have been walking astray because the old fogies who gave us birth: 
neglected our education. They sent us to schools where our heads were stuffed with. 
Burke and Bentham, Macaulay and Mill, and our moral and religious welfare was not. 
looked after. Of late, however, we have been informed by religious teachers that, accord- 
ing to the Hindu Shastras, Government is the symbol of Divinity and every official an 
incarnation of the Good that can never do wrong. If he smites us he smites for our good, 
and if he kicks us it is to give usa chance of earning virtue by furnishing st imulating- 
exerciee to his tired and blessed nether limbs. Henceforth, therefore, it shall be our 
duty to teach our misguided countrymen not only to swear fealty to the British Baj in 
the abstract, but to admire the virtues of the personnel of every Administration. And 
if even a Lieutenant-Governor shall swear as hard as he smokes, and a Deputy Commis- 
sioner curse as thick as the dust he raises by his motor-car, we shall receive the impre- 
cations as blessings upon our bare-heads, standing bare-footed all the while. 


“Of course, as enlightened subjects: ef a civilised Government, it shall be our 
privilege to exercise the right of criticism upon individual acts, legislative and administra- 
tive, but it shall be done with reservations and qualifications so as only to redound to 
the glory of thes Administration, and always subject to correction as the result of 
*misapprehension.” What better proof ean be required of our competence in this regard. 
than that we aceord freely and without reservation full credit tothe Government for the 
‘prompt and generous manner’ in which its personnel have dealt with the increased 
Canal rates and the Colonization of Land Act? ‘ We have not cared even. to whisper a- 


word about the weary and once forlorn agitation some of us.carried. on against the same: 


measures, or the disagreeable things that happened in the (pretty long) interval between: 
their passing and withdrawal. Rather have we not expressed our horror of all agitation 
tending to promote sedition, disloyalty, and disorder ? 


_ “ And if it shall so please Your Honour, the aforesaid right of free criticism may be: 
exercised under beneficent official control, through the medium: of our Monitor of the 
Upper Mall and our Interpreter of the Lower Mall, who have so unselfishly volunteered: 
their services in bringing about this restoration of gpod feeling, and both of whom are- 
such whole-hearted friends to. the Hindu commuuity in general,.and to that considerable- 
section amongst us, the Aryas, ia particular. Cae 


“ May it please Your Honour, therefore, to accept this:our offer of humiliation and 


grant us.an interview so that we may completely demonstrate our loyalty! A trip to: — 


‘Simla would not be an unpleasant thing in Jane or July, and. there will be glony 
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associated with it when it shall be undertaken for the good of our countrymen. Your 
Honour need not be afraid that we shall make unseemly representations or prefer incon- 
“venient requests, It matters not if none of our prayers can be granted, or if no action 
deemed possible to- satisfy the people who are restive and restless under the repressive . 
measures, They have yet to understand, as we shall take pains to teach them, that these 
measures are meant for their ultimate good. Only ‘a sympathetic ear,’ inclined towards 
us by even the fraction of an inch; will pay us for the expenses. and trouble of our journey. 
As to the rest, we are satisfied, as we have already assured Your Hononr, and are telling 
our countrymen, that everything is going on as excellently as might be expected under the 
personnel of an. Administration animated with beneficent intentions towards the people, 
Just to humour the ignorant, however, we have given them to understand that if only 
they keep quiet and behave themselves well, they will have the right of public meetings 
restored, so that they may meet and bear testimony to the beneficent intentions of the 
D. ©. and the D. 8. P. in importing larger and larger drafts of the police, and exercise the 


| right of free criticism under the convenient safeguard of ‘ miespprehension.’ 


“Some fellows are raising awkward questions about Lajpat Rai and the Rawalpindi 
lawyers, no ‘dowbt. We are perfectly sure, however, and so can assure our foolish 
countrymen, that Lajpat Rai is enjoying himself at Government expense at Mandalay, 
and that Dr. Hendley is quite right in stating that Amolak Ram has aetually improved 
in health since coming to jail; while, considering their anxieties and the trouble of 
sittending Court daily, it quite stands to reason that Hans Raj and the rest are more 
éomfortable in the lock-up under the Doctor’s care and supervision than they would be 
among their illiterate womenfolk at home, who would pester the feeble life out of them 
by their constant weeping and lamentations, 


“And, finally, we beg to assure Your Honour that under Your Honour’s benign 
smile of favour, not only shall we ourselves behave well in relation to the Government, 
but we shall live on good terms with members of other communities with whom we have 
had to be now and then more or less at loggerheads. For instance, the Sikh and the 
Mussalman shall henceforth live together like the proverbial lion and the lamb, while 
Hindu and Muhammadan shall embrace each other after the fashion of Afsal Khan and 
Sivaji. For one community alone we are not in a position to offer sufficient guarantee, 
and with regard to them a separate Note is attached, which is signed by all of us excepting 
the members of the said community. 


++  Norg.—The community above referred to are the Aryas, who have a nasty habit of pin-pricking their 
neighbours, and are naturally pin-pricked in turm. Shey form an element in the society for whose peaceful. 
relations with others we cannot vouch, But they may be safely left to be looked after by our friends the: 
Monitor and the Interpreter. Indeed, these two benefactors of ours have already taken note of their conduct 
in having immediately after signing the above deed, and contributing to swell our numbers, issued a separate 
document of theirs expressing sympathy with people whom the Government hold in disfavour, Indeed, they 
have had the audacity in the said document to invoke the blessing of God upon the Rawalpindi lawyers ia. 
trouble ;. in doing which they have not only violated the law and been guilty of ‘contempt of court’ by 
venturing an opinion in favour of the accused, but have cleasly proved, to the satisfaction of our friend the: 
Monitor, that they are no religious body as. they pretend to be, otherwise why should tkey have taken the: 
name of Godin vain? They are a body, therefore, on whom the eyes of Government have to be kept, but in 
erder to relieve Your Honour’s Administration of the trouble we have ventured to suggest that they may safely 
be left under the watch and supervision of the Monitor of the Upper Mall and the Interpreter of the Lower 
Mall ; both of these gentlemen we heg to recommend to Your Honour as fit to occupy the post of Keeper of 
Conscience of the Hindu community. | 


“And Your Honour’s. ‘Hamble and Obedient Servants as in duty bound shall eves 
Prey, &c., oe . 


PUNJAB HARIKARKL” 
6. “The: Pais Akhber (Lahore), of the 17th May 1907, reprints a 
paragraph from the A/ftab-i-Hind 
-(Jullundur), which says that in a 
yecent issue the newly-started extremist journal the Yugantre (Calcutta), 
-remarks that natives should make use of every means, fair or foul, to obtain 


Jiberty, adding that the-end sanctifies the means. The last-named paper is- of 


' 


The new spirit in India. 
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opinion that just as it is the right of every individual to kill his enetries in 
self-deferice, nations aléo are justified in rebelling against and vanquishing their” 
oppressors in their efforts to make themselves free. It requires no keen 
intellect, observes the Aftab-i-Hind, to realise the natare of the sentiments 
underlying writings like the one under reference, 


7. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 9th May 1907, publishes: 7 
communication from one Sham Lal, 
Puri, a student of the D. A.-V. College, 
Lahore. The writer says that the history of the world shows clearly enough’ 
that no country or religion can rise unless those engaged in the task are ready 
to sacrifice their lives in the cause, ‘“ Dear brothers,” he adds, “if we wish 
that our India also should become free like America it is necessary that we also 
should imbibe the spirit of sacrifice. The time will come—I cannot say 
whether ten or a hundred years hence, although I can say that it is bound fo 
come—when we will be free (Jé¢. will float in the stream of liberty), Readers, 
by sacrifice I mean that we should lead unselfish lives, consider it a duty to 
try to promote the welfare of the country by every means, and persevere in 
this till death.” In conclusion, the writer requests the managers of National 
Educational Institutions, e.g. the D. A.-V. School and College, not to fail to 
introduce “ such education ”’ into those institutions and make the same national 
in the true sense of the term. 


I].— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FROXTIBR 


8. The Sadiq-ul-Akhbar (Rewari), of the 24th May 1907, says that 
Government has at last taken notice 
The deportation Rai, 
aay of the excitement created among the 
public by Lala Lajpat Rai’s speeches, and that it has had the foresight to 
deport bim as a precautionary measure. | 


9. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 12th June 
1907 :— 


How to make India free, 


The proposed All-Indie Conference, 


“ Sir,—There is a talk in Indian papers that an All-India Conference should be held 
to protest against the recent repressive and retrograde measures of Government and the 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. What my views are about this Conference I lay dows 
for the consideration of my countrymen. If it is intended to hold this conference to 
adopt resolutions of prayers and petitions to Government,Jthe more it is discouraged the 
better for the people; for since half a century we have tried this beeging policy, but 
have found it wanting. Everything has a limit, so has this mendicant policy. We must 
have one cogent fact always before our eyes, that the interests of those whom we approach 
to beg always clash with those of ours’; therefore it is almost impossible to get any real and 
substantial concessions from them. We must, therefore, as stoutly avoid them as they do 
us. The real remedy now lies in-self-help and self-reliance. Therefore the most effective 
way of protesting against these unrighteous measures of Government, in my opinion, is to 
hold this All-India Conference with the sole object of‘adopting Swadeshi-Boyoott messurée, 
which will prove a panacea of all our grievances at present. Each time the Government 
adopt a hatsh measure w6 should protest against it by repeating this vow all over India ‘ill 
We find a better remedy, and let as see how long the Government is able to hold its own 
egainst out resolution. If there be disagteement in any quarters let this All-India Con- 
ference be abandoned, and let thove provinces or parties who are in favour of this method 
of protesting adopt it. The Punjab has a special grievance in the ‘deportation of their 


patriot ; therefore let each Panjabee take & vow not to toueh foreign and specially English 


made articles, I think this mode of protest would be most suitable on.their part, 


- m oh. es a 
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«There was a suggestion in your paper that a suitable memorial should be raised to 


Lala Lajpat Rai in the shape of a Statue or a Hall by raising a public subscription. But 
I would suggest to raise this fund and start swadeshi stores with it, and devote the profits 
té some favourite project of Lala Lajpat Rai. 


« T would also suggest to the Indian papers to systematically and vigorously carry ¢ on 
agitation against the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and for the propagation of the | 
Swadeshi-Boycott propaganda. They must give some space in their papers exclusively 
to these two subjects. They must educate people in the tenefits of the eswadeshs move- 
ment, and by regularly arguing them they will convert those who are indifferent to it and 
confirm those who have taken to it half heartedly. 


“ Yours etc., 
“A SINDHI.” 


10. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore’, of the 15th June 


1907 :— 
A deputation to England. 

“Our contemporary of the Mudras Standard has been very vigorously plying the 
Todiso public with its proposal of a Congress in London and has called attention to the aug- 
geation of a sympathetic ex-Commissioner of Jullundur referred to in these columns by a 
correspondent, in which the former suggested the holding of a sessions of the Congres, in 
London. In a former issue we expressed our general concurrence with the proposal of a 
Congress or failing it a deputation and urged the question to the consideration of the 
Congress leaders, who are shortly expected to meet and deliberate over the situation at 
Bombay. The great objection to the proposal of a Congress is that it is too big an order 
and that it will require a vast deal of organisation and a lot of expense to ensure a success- 
ful sitting of the Congressin London. But the difficulties are not altogether insurmount- 
able should the leaders of the Congress deem it expedient to hold it. There is at least 
one Congress leader, an ex-Congress President to boot, Mr. Ananda Charlu, who. does not 
think the question to be beyond the pale of practical politics. 


s 2 . * s * 


“We are however afraid that Mr. Morley’s recent pronouncements at the Budget 
Speech have almost knocked the bottom out of the faith which the educated Indians placed 
in ‘honest John,’ and many will question the wisdom of laying out a heavy expenditure 
for enlightening Mr. Morley as to thesituation. But it will not do to accept the doctrine 
of despair and to sit idle. We cannot forget that there are some relieving features in 
Mr. Morley’s otherwise retrograde speech, and what guarantee is there that the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy will not try its best to take away the ‘sting’ of progress out of his 
proposals? It is true that Mr. Morley’s latest attitude bespeaks nothing -short of an 
unconditional surrender to the bureaucracy, but we should none the less endeavour to 
place before him the true facts and also educate the British public which has been misled 
by the mendacious gibberish circulated by the Yellow Press. We believe that a Deputa- 
tion to England can do a great deal to prevent the misapprehension in England as 


to the Indian unrest, and we trust the question is still attracting the consideration of the 
Congress leaders.” 


11. The Nur Afekan (Ludhiana), of the 24th May 1907, writing 
| about the prosecution of India, finds 


fault with those journalists who in- 
timidate Government with the threat that the institution of legal proceedings 


against newspapers creates unrest and misunderstandings among the general 
public. They concern themselves, it adds, with only one side of the picture, 


., The India prosecution case, 


and do not look at such prosecutions from the standpoint of Government 
also. Does not the publication, it asks, of immoral or seditious articles, or of 


writings calculated to lead to breaches of the peace, inj ure oe Rovarsmene 
and the public ? 
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12. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 12th May 1907, says that the pro- 

seution of the Panjabee has kindled 
in the province a fire which will not 
be easily put out. If the existing state of affairs in the Punjab, it adds, 
continues, the land of the five rivers will outrival even Bengal. The reason 
for this is that the gulf between the Hindus and Muhammadans of this 
.province is not so wide as that which separates the two communities in 
Bengal. The Editor then earnestly prays God to make natives forget their 


old differences and love one another, so that they may one day achieve great 
things, 


* The Panjabee prosseution dase. 


18. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 15th June 
British Press, 1907 :— 


“ Ser,—It hag been often stated that most of the repressive measures are showered 
‘upon us and matters are often buogled by ‘men on the spot’ simply because the 
‘British, public and press at Home is always supplied by most exaggerated and inaccurate 
statements by the Anglo-Indian correspondents and the Reuter’s Agency in India 
The most urgent need at present lies in our supplying the correct information, as to 
‘what is realy happening in India, to the London Press to make an end of our misfor- 
‘tunes often brought over through gross misrepresentations by some of the Anglo-Indian 
‘correspondents. For this it would not be a difficult task if arrangements are made 
‘with some of the Liberal papers at London, such as the T7ribuse of London, The Daily 
News and the Morning Leader and other Liberal papers at Home, that would be 
ready to accept the correct and true versions of all those important events that happen 
in India and supplied by an established purely Indian society in connection with the 
Indian National Congress, Now if such an useful society in India were established, in 
my opinion funds would be forth-coming very sufficiently, contributed by those who have 
at heart the good of the country, and this society, having a sufficient sum of money to 
eable to England correct and full details of every incedent of India and also consisting of 
‘some of our best patriotic honorary workers, would be able to educate the English 
‘public opinion‘on matters Indian, and to explain to them the real state of things in 
‘India through the Liberal press at home. 


“*T hope the above will receive the best attention of:-each and every Indian having 
the good of the country at heart, and wishing to win over the hearts of the English 
public, which is always inclined towards India on friendly terms, but whose minds are 
-turned.away from us through gross misrepresentations,” 

“Your &c., 
VOX POPULI.” | 


Vi.—Nagive Societizs AND ReEticious ‘MATTERS. 


14, The Patsa Akhbar : (Lahore), of the 3rd June 1907, remarks that 
the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha has dis- 
played great foresight 1 in adopting and 
' publishing resolution to the effect that ‘the Avya Santaj has no. concern with 
politics, Government ‘will perhaps ‘like the Sabha to do something practical 
“in proof of the’sincerity of its’professions. It is, besides, doubtful whether 
- Government will believe the leaders of the Samaj, ‘seeing that the headiof the 
__ province has been told by all the Deputy Commissioners under him that the 

, Aryas have been carrying on an objectionable political propaganda every- 

_ where. It therefore appears advisable that those Aryas who love to take 
part in politics should separate themselves from the rest of their co-religionists, 
and thereby clear the position of the Samaj. 


The Arya Samaj. 


' The Colonization Bilk 


| The Colonization Bilz 


VI.—Le1sLaTion. . 


15. The Hitkaré (Lahore), of the 3lst May 1907, remarks that the 
entire population of the Punjab will 


were “9 be highly gratified to learn that the 
Viceroy has vetoed the Colonization Bill. After praising His Excellency 


for the prudence and foresight displayed by him in dealing with the measure, 
it expresses the hope that the shelving of the Bill will have the effect of 


clearing the political atmosphere of the Punjab. It adds that if the authorities 
_ were to consider the political problems of India in the spirit in which Lord 


Minto has dealt with the above Bill, all discontent in the country would 


be removed and -sedition-mongers would become unable to inflame the public 


to create disturbances. 


(16. The Siraj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 4th June 2907, says that 
| but for Lord Minto vetoing the Biil, 
the indecent haste displayed by the 


Punjab Legislative Council in passing the measure in’ spite of the united 
opposition of the native members of the Council would have proved the ruin 


of the Canal colonists. His Excellency therefore deserves the gratitude 
of the people for withholding his assent to the Bill. The paper urges the 
Viceroy to put an end to all discontent and unrest in the Chenab Colony by 
divesting the local authorities of the power to impose illegal fines on the 


. colonists. 


‘17. The Akhbar-i-’4m (Lahore), of the 3lst May 1907, remarks 
that the news that Lord Minto has 


The Colonization Bilt. 
pean vetoed the Colonization Act is as grati- 


- fying as it is unexpected. The paper congratulates His- Excellency on his 
‘ statesmanlike disposal of an Act: which had created the greatest unrest and 


uneasiness among the colonists. Sir Charles Rivaz, it adds, was undoubtedly 


. wrong in passing the measure with the aid of the official majority and in 
spite of unanimous opposition from the people’s representatives on the local 
Legislative Council. After praising Lord Minto and Sir Denzil Ibbetson 


for their statesmanlike action in the matter, the paper remarks that it will be- 


_ 3 mistake to think that Government has yielded to popular clamour, 


18. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the Ist June 1907, praises His 
Excellency the Viceroy for vetoing the 


She Coleniantion S68. measure, and says that the news will 


'giladden the Punjabis in general and the canal colonists in particular. 


19. The Paiea Akhbar (Lahore), of the 30th May 1907, also writes 
to a similar effect, but says that much 


_ of the credit for the result is due un- 


connor to the agitation earried on against the Act... 


20. The Watan (Lahore), of the 7 th June 1907, says that the 
pie tk | , | colonists should ‘feel "gratefal to the: 
a mt. rea Governments of India and the ‘Punjab 
| for the shelving of the Act. 
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21. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 8rd June 1907, 

The PIPES coy Oy is glad to find that, influenced by 

public opinion, Lord Minto has vetoed 
. the Colonization Act, to which the unrest in the Punjab was largely due. 
It also urges on His Excellency the desirability of settling the land revenue 
permanently i in the Punjab in order to put down all discontent in the pro- 
vince, 

22. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the Ist June 1907, also expresses 
satisfaction at the event and congrat- 
ulates the colonists and the Bar 
Zamindars’ Association on the success which has attended their efforts, It 
also praises Sir Denzil Ibbetson for His Honour’s share in having the 
measure shelved, and calls upon zamindars to find money for a life-size statue 
of the Lieutenant-Governor to be erected in Lahore. It suggests further 
that some zamindari institution called after Sir Denzil Ibbetson should also 


be established, the authorities being requested to refund for the purpose the 
lakhs of rupees recovered from the colonists in illegal fines. 


The Colonization Bill. | 


VII.—GzyeraL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Judicial. 


23. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 11th June 
1907 :— 


The separation of Judicial and Execative functions, 


“ We have already spoken of Mr. Morley’s speech as gravely disappointing, and in 
no respect will his silence be so much deplored as in that matter of vital importance, vsz., 
the separation of judicial and executive functions. It is a matter which concerns the 
eternal verities on which English administration in India is based, for from the point of 
view of both the rulers and the ruled, nothing can be of more paramount importance 
than the excellence of its administration of justice in this country. The separation of 
the judicial from the executive functions of Government officials obtains in all countries 
which can properly be called civilised. That men who are called upon to rule unsettled 
countries or deal with barbarous and semi-barbarous populations should combine in 
- themselves powers which are not found conjoined in a single individual in civilised 
administrations is a matter of stern necessity. But the necessity ceases when the country 
has settled down and the people are peaceful, intelligent and civilised. It is hardly 
necesgary here to point out the anomalous character of the combination of judicial and 
executive functions. Briefly, it amounts to an official trying in one capacity a case which 
he had himself instituted in another engestiy. The official sits in judgment over him- 
self.” 


(b)— Police. 


24. The Thang Sial (Jhang), of the 20th April 1907, says that India 

is a religious country, and that if the 
_ motives of its sovereign are honest 
neither theft nor any other offence is committed’ in it... A perusal of the 
accounts of the recent anniversary celebrations of the Gurukuls shows that 


The police. 


the hearts of Indians are thoroughly pure. None of those who} took part in. 


celebrations were: eased even of a. single pie. The sole reason for this was the 
refusal.of the organisers to associate the Police in the. arrangements, The 


Police were not there and consequently no theft was committed, Indeed, if 
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the Police force in India were abolished and the pedple wére to lean to defend 
themselves, thefts would become unknown in the country. A perusal of old 
histories shows that in former times no one had anything belonging to him 


stolen. Since the formation of the Police, the atmy, &c., heinous crime of-  . 


every description has become rampant in the land. Haedwee, adds the paper, | 

adjoins the Gurukula, but while even once’s shoes are not safe in Hardwar,, 

at the latter place one is not robbed even of a single pie, The reason for- 

this is that while Hardwar is under British rule the Gurukula is under the 

Arya raj. The fact should make Englishmen cry shame on themselves. 
 (Novs,—The Editor is an Arya, who was dismissed from the Police Foree.): 


25. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the $th May 1907, says that the. 
Hindu resid ents of several of the towns 


Distarbances in East Bengal. and cities of East Bengal are being 


grossly oppressed, The authorities are indifferent in the matt er, and this 


has suggested to the Muhammadans the dangerous thought that the English | 
are angry with the Hindus and on the side of the Prophet's followers, The 
belief has egged on ignorant Musalmans to attack their Hindu neighbours 
and loot the latter’s shops and houses. After accusing the authorities of 
having a hand in the oppression the Mubhammadans are practising on the 

followers of Hinduism, the paper says that appareritly the aspect of affairs 

is undoubtedly painful. One should not, however, lose sight of the moral 

lesson (the occurences are likely to teach the Hindus). Oppression has always 

enabled the Aryan Hindus descended from the old stock to stand on their 
own legs and put an end to their hardships. The oppression practise d on 

them by Aurangzeb had the effect of breathing a fighting spirit into them 

and making the Mahrathas, Sikhs, Rajputs, Jats and others revive the | 
memories of the gallant deeds wrought by their ancestors. If the authorities | 
are really inflaming the Muhammadans against the Hindus, they should hope . 
for no useful results from this line of policy. The natural consequence of the. 
disturbances will be that the Hindus will prepare themselves for self-defence, ' 
The present-day Hindu may be a weak coward, but when he is his original 
self and girds up his loins, in his belief in the immortality of the soul, to’ 
defend his honour and life and property, he cannot receive a beating lying’ 
down. Not very long hence the Bengali Aryas in the fold of Islam will have 
to acknowledge that the same blood courses through their veins and those of 
their Hindu brethren, and that they cannot oppress the latter (with impunity). | 


(¢)—Municipal and Cantonment affatre. 


26. The Curzon Gazette (Delhi), of the 8th May 1907, suggests that. 
when Delhi has derived no benefit 
from the local Municipal Committee it. 
should be the duty of the residents to unite and have the Committee abolished, 
so that the management of the affairs of the City may pass into the hands. 
of Government. The best way to gain the above object would be to elect 
no members for any ward, which will be certain to bring down: the edifice. 
of the so-called local self-government. The paper then complains of the. 
manner in which house-tax is recovered at Delhi, as also of the piling of tax ; 
upon tax on the rate-payers. It also complains of the grossly insanitary. 
condition of the city and accuses s the beim, i: of bdacans oh its revenues. 


on unprofitable works, 


Complaint against the Delhi Municipality. 


27. The following is from the 7ribune (Lahore), of the 12th June- 
Increase of octroi daty in Lahore. 1907 :— 


| “ LAHORE OCTROI SCHEDULE. 
” ALARMING INCREASE IN BATES. 


“ &r,—The Municipality of Lahore hes dws out a new ‘schedule of octroi taxation 
which is going to be enforced shortly. The alterations made are of alarming nature and 
are calculated to undermine the whole trade of Luhore. The rates, of taxation have been 
increased from 100 per cent. to 200 per cent. on articles which were already taxed. 
Those which were altogether free have also been taxed to the extent of from 34 per cent. 
to 441 per cent. This exorbitant increase in the rates is calculated to injure the trade 
of Lahore considerably. 


“Tf the new schedule is allowed to be enforced the trade of the Capital of the 
Punjab, which is already crippled owing to severing disabilities, will dwindle down’ 
altogether. The universal rates of 34 per cont. aud 44} per cent, are not only exorbitant,’ 
but absolutely ruinous. 


“ Already more than two weeks are gone since the proposed schedule saw the light. 
of the day, but sorry to say that no action has yet been taken by different Associations 
working in the city with regard to this matter which not only affects the vital 
interests of the trade, but also of the public at large. Oaly twelve days more and the 
proposed schedule will be an accomplished fact. 


“It is a matter extremely to be regretted that the authorities did not at all send 
the new schedule to the Secretaries of different Trade Associations which exist in the 
city and invite their opinion thereon. 


“If one were to ask why such a tremendous increase in the octroi rates is going 
to take place, they say that the funds at their disposal are not at all sufficient to carry 
on the fo-called necessary reforms in the city and meet the new Budget. 


“ The annual income of the Municipality of Lahore is at present about six lakhs 
of rupees, while it was only three lakhs some years ago. But has this wonderful increase 
in the income been sufficient to meet the ever-increasing and exorbitant expenses which 
are altogether uncontrolled by the tax-payers? When the burden of all these taxes is 
to be borne by the rate-payers, why are they not allowed to control the expenses of the 
Municipality ? 


“You may go on increasing the taxation every year, but so long as you have no 
control over the expenses you should not expect that the income would ever meet the 
expenses incurred by the Municipality. Government has just now acceded to give an 
anoual grant of Rs. 60,000 towards the expenses of the Police. Thus then the Muni- 
cipality has at its disposal three lakhs and sixty thousand rupees more than what it had 
only a few years ago. Thus it is clear and evident from the above facts that unless the 
expenses are curtailed and properly controlled there seems no hope for our salvation. 
This is the age of competition and hence if we were to increase our rates to the extent of 
new taxation we should give up all hope of securing wholesale or retail business, 


“ The trade of Lahore was already suffering a lot of disabilities and lots of articles 
were taxed here which are free in other commercial cities, such as Amritsar, Jhang and 
Delhi, &. With the introduction of the new schedule the final death blow is to be dealt 
to the already crippled trade of Lahore. 


“ Now is the time for concerted and united action and our neglect at the present 
moment is fraught with great danger. I appeal to all those Municipal Commissioners 
who have any om of their aed at heart, to all those trade and Rate-payers Associations 
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who profess to champion the cause.of trade and the people to come forward and make 
an united protest against an act which is to ring the death-knell of all business in 
Lahore. 

“ Yours, &c., 


“One WHo FEELS.” 


las al and questions affecting the land. 


. ‘ . 28. The following i is from the 
overnment’s generonity. Tribume (Lahore), of the 15th June 


1907 :— 


* Major Popham Young, Settlement ‘Commissioner of.the Punjab,. hag lately been 
on tour in the Lyallpur District. As nearly the whole ofthe wheat crop on the new 
Chenab Canal Colony has been damaged by hail and rust, a representation on the subject 
was made to the Revenue and Canal officers, who, after holding a meeting and investigating 
the causes of damage to the crops and giving due consideration to the request made, have. 
now recommended the remission of half of the land revenue and half of the canal revenue. 
The people have already appreciated the generous action of the Sipreme Government 
in vetoing the Colonisation Bill, and we are. sure that this act of clemency on the part of 
the Local Government will bring the needed relief on the large body of Bar colonists, 


_ who have been very much pressed by the destruction of their wheat crop. We congratu- 


late the Settlement Commissioner.on his wise and considerate decision.” 
(h) —Miscelluneous. 


29. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 20th April 1907, is at a loss to 
understand why Government should 
have a finger in the different contracts 
sold by public auction every year. Why should it, for instance, make lakhs 
of rupees annually out of ferry contracts? Both the rivers and the boats 
belong to natives, while the passengers are also drawn from among the children 
of the soil. The same may be said of the excise contracts, as also of those: 
for the removal of night soil. The crores of rupees, adds the paper, mate im 
this way are spent only on adding to the strength of the army. . 


Excise and other contracts. 


Punjab Government Beanch Press; Simla—6-7-07~No, 107—91. 
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—— 


a 


] <P oLITICs, 
(a)— Foreign. 


1, The Hitkaré (Lahore), of the 10th May 1907, suggests that meetings 
to protest against the Asiatic Ordinance 
should be held in all the cities in India, 
so as to force the British Government to prohibit from entering this country 
white residents of those colonies from which Indians are being driven. 


3. The Bharat Mata (Lahore), dated 4th and 11th May 1907, remarks 
that title-hunters and traitors are advis- 
ing the Muhammadans to abstain from 
making common cause with the Hindus on the ground that the latter have 
fallen under the displeasure of the Government, and that the more suspicious 
it becomes of their loyalty the more partial will it be towards them. This is 
doubtless true to a certain extent because the Feringhis are opportunists and 
do not hesitate to admit an ass to be their father if the exigencies of the time 
require. But the question is whether they will always continue to persue their 
present policy towards the Muhammadans, The Editor is of opinion that so 
far from continuing such a policy the English will after weakening the Hindus 
reduce the Muhammadans to impotency, because they know that while the 
Hindus cannot look for any help from foreign countries, the Muhammadans 
can expect some aid from their co-religionists from other parts of the world. 

The English, continues the Editor, have been engaged in the extirpation of 
the Moslems ever since the dawn of Islam. Students of History are aware 
that they took a prominent part in the wars of the Crusades and that it was 
they who repeatedly incited Europe against the Turks. After their signal 
defeat at the hands of Saladin, they began to resort to intrigues and tricks 
instead of openly fighting the Muhammadans. The Christians first checked 
the spread of Muhammadan power in Europe and then expelled the followers 
of Islam from Audahisia. ‘They massacred all the Muhammadans in Spain and 


The Asiatic Ordinance, 


The English and the Muhammadan world. 


the few that were spared are now living as scavengers, These latter have no ~ 
tights in the’ eyes of the law and any one can flog them with impunity.’ © 
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Students of Turkish History know full well that the English had a hand in 
almost all the wars waged by the European powers against Turkey from time 
to time. During the last Russo-Turkish War they pretended to be the 
friends of the Sultan, but in drafting the Treaty of Berlin they did their best. 
to weaken the power of Turkey, and but for the fact that the occupant of the 
Turkish throne was a statesman of the calibre of Sultan Abdul Hamid, the 
Turks would have been driven out of Europe long ago, They have been 
inciting insurrections and rebellions in the Sultan’s dominions ever since the 
war. They helped the Armenians and the Greeks against the Sultan, and it 
was through their machinations that Crete has passed into the hands of the 
Greeks, who are practising gross oppressions on the Muhammadans; nor is this 
all. They have thrown all sorts of obstacles in the way of the Baghdad 
Railway and are so much alarmed at the prospéct of the construction of a line 
in the Hedjaz that they endeavour to prevent Muhammadans from subscribing 
to the funds of that line. Who, asks the -writer, fomented the boundary 
quarrel between Turkey and Persia and who made the Sultan of Koweit and 
Arab tribes run at each other’s throats? Was it not for the purpose of 
applying a spark that Lord Curzon undertook a voyage to the Gulf of Oman ? 
Who is at the bottom of.the rising in Yemen and who is helping the 
insurgents with arms so as to prevent the extension of Hedjaz Railway 
line to Babel-Mandab which will enable the Turks to threaten Aden and the 
Suez Canal ? 


After stating how the English have gradually become the virtiial 
rulers of Egypt and how they have enabled France to gain ascendancy in 
Morocco, the writer remarks that the English have thrice invaded Afghanistan 
and that on all these thre¢ occasions the Indian Muhammadans were made to 
cut the throats of their own co-religionists—an act for which they will be 
rewarded in the next world. Are not the Feringhis still ‘thinking fof 
conquering) Kabul ? Was the Amir invited to India from motives of 
friendship only ? Troops from all parts of the country have been concentrated 
on, and. railway extended to, the frontiers of Afghanistan. Have all these 
preparations been made for the killing of Hindu infidels ? No, they are 
intended for shedding the. blood of the believers in one God and the followers 
‘of the prophet, and the Muhammadans will be required to render good help in 
this task. If (though God forbid !) Egypt, Morocco, Turkey and Persia pass 
away from the hands of the Moslems, will the Harmain (Mecca and Medina) 
Temain in the possession of the Arabs or other Moslems? No. Will the 
English then, treat the Muhammadans with the same amount of consideration 
as,is shown to them at present. No. They may rest assured that their heads 
‘will be beaten to pulp before those of the Hindus, Is it possible that a nation 
that is endeavouring to encompass their destruction in every part. of the world 
should be anxious to promote their welfare in India? The writer asks the 
Muhammadans to ponder oyer what he has written and asks those who advise 
them to hold aloof from the Hindus to refute the facts stated and the arguments 
advanced by him. 


3. The Hindustan (Labore) of the 10th May 1907, ‘publishes. a com- 
munication in. which the writer gays 
that natives are frightened at the very 
mention of law... This i is, howerer, but natural, seeing that law is associated with 


Government and the people, 


929 
coming dangers. Nevertheless, this does not show that law is a hateful thing 
in itself: it is ite abuse which has led to its being given abad name. The laws 
m force in India do not further the cause of unity or progress, nor do they 
prompt the people to make their lives useful, On the contrary, they ask 
natives to obey their rulers irrespective of the fact whether the latter 
sympathise with them or not. They should not also voice their feelings on 
pain of being prosecuted under sections 124 A and 153 A and sent to Jail. 
God’s laws, however, are free from all error, and it should be the duty of 
natives to obey these laws alone. Only those human laws should be con- 
formed to which do not clash with the divine law, for the reason that by 
obeying any other law the people not only gain nothing but also injure 
themselves, After remarking that the voice of conscience is an index to the 
laws of God, the writer says that one of the divine laws teaches that ‘freedom 
is your birthright. No heavenly or earthly power can deprive you of this 
right, and you are justified in regaining it (your liberty) by every means in 
your power. It is another section of the divine law that it lies with you to 
allow the present Government to rule over this country. It is not necessary 
for you to obey its present or future laws, for the reason that they should 
be obeyed only if they are in conformity with the divine law. If the English 
retain possession of India for her good alone they do not undoubtedly con- 
travene the divine law. In the other case their laws are wholly defective.” 
The writer then goes on to say that it was Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji who said 
in 1902 that one justification of British rule in India was said to be that it 
had prevented various native races from plundering one another. This was, 
however, only a half-truth. The whole truth was that the English had done 
so in order to plunder all the races themselves. Likewise, they made property 
safe in the country in order to have it in their own control. As for the 
security of life, while Eastern despots were in the habit of putting thousands 
of their subjects to death, the wise English killed crores by means of famine 
and plague. Anglo-Indians resembled those skilful surgeons who used to 
drain away every drop of blood from the body of a person without leaving a 
wound behind. They needed law and peace to enable them to do their work, 
and it was for this reason that they laid so much stress on them, because 
they could not stay in India even for one week if law and peace were unknown 


in the country. 


4, The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th May 1907, publishes a com- 


munication in which the writer says 

‘sieinhanaleious that formerly the jail was considered 
a place for culprits, but that of late it has been sactified and converted into 
an asylum for patriots and national heroes. No one is now afraid of being 
sent to jail, nay, every one longs to be there in order to secure a place among 
‘the martyrs of the nation. After stating how Italy won her freedom and 
how Japan has raised herself to her present position, the writer says that a 
people cannot obtain liberty by sitting quietly at their homes. The goddess 
of freedom demands an offering of blood and wishes its votaries to be patriotic, 
courageous, self-sacrificing and ready to suffer hardships. “ We are profoundly 
thankful to Government,” adds the correspondent, “ for haying revived the 
love of liberty in our hearts by giving us a western education. It gives this 
sacred sentiment.of dura'an opportunity to grow by sending us. to jail, for it 
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is. perfectly true, although. ‘it may sound strange, that this. sentiment. can 
thrive well in jail alone. * Those, therefore, who speak ill of Government for 
sending our great men to jail. and raise an outcry over the lattér’s imprison- 
ment are in the wrong, As a matter of fact, Government adds to the list 
of distinguished and honourable persons among us, for which we cannot feel 
sufficiently thankful to it.” : 


5. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 24th May 1907, in criticising the 
Regulation of Meetings Ordinance, 
says that Anglo-Indian newspapers can 
no longer boast that native speakers can adversely criticise Government 
without the least fear, and that if Russian lecturers were to indulge in similar 
criticism of their Government they would be deported to Siberia forthwith. 
Lala Lajpat Rai has been deported to. Burma because of the speeches made 
by him, while public meetings have been prohibited'in Eastern Bengal and 
the Punjab for six months. Every human being, adds the paper, has the 
natural right to voice his feelings and the residents of these: parts of the 
country (Jé¢ natives) are justified in feeling indignant at the insult involved 
in their deprivation of their greatest right as human beings. 


6. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th May 1907, in criticising the 
Regulation of Meetings Ordinance, says 
that the Viceroy without looking to 


‘The Regulation of Meetings Ordinance, 


The Regulation of Meetings Ordinance. 


‘Consequences has issued the Ordinance which could have fittingly emanated from 


a Russian despot. The Ordinance is likely to prove equally detrimental to the 
interests of both the rulers and the ruled, Natives will now find it difficult 


_ to lay their grievances before Government, whilst history shows that such 


measures injure the rulers more than the ruled. 


7. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of the 22nd June 


1907 :— 
The deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

“ We are glad to find that the unmitigated brutality and the savage glee of the 
remarks of Sir Howard Vincent with reference to Lala Lajpat Rai called forth not only a 
stinging rebuke from Mr. Morley and the Speaker, but has been condemed in scathing 
terms by one of the leading Anglo-Jndian papers of the country, the Times of India. The 
grim ferociousness of the remarks of this redoubtable Tory Knight is only equalled by 
his shamefaced denial. But the Irish Nationalists with their characteristic hate of sham 
and falsehood were equal to the occasion and the lie was meetingly hurled back to the 
mouth that uttered it. But it will not do simply.to condemn the man, as the Times of 
India has done, by characterising him as ‘ the bane of the Parliament.’ . It is the swaggering 
and blustering spirit of modern Imperialism that is more to blame than the man, notwith- 
standing what the Times of Indéa calls his previous antecedents. Sir Howard Vincent 
is after all a victim of this insane Imperialism, which appeals to the tiger qualities of the 
Imperial race, which brandishes as the Z¢mes of London did recently its dreadful sword, 
and which launches forth drastic and un-British measures in India. That spirit has been 
rampant in the British Empire for the last twenty years, and notwithstanding the mighty 
upheaval of the democratic feeling in England at the present moment, still holds sway at 
least in reference to this country. That spirit which, in the words of the Zimes writer, 


looks upon a British soldier as a more important personage than an Indian Raja, is at 
the root of the present discontent and has been making the fissures between the two races 


wider and wider. And we are ufraid that Sir Howard Vincent, although he will be rightly 
taken to task by every right-minded Englishman in this matter, only gives ‘articulate ex- 
pression to the views ofthe ill-tempered and swaggering Avglo-Indians, who. occasionally. 
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indite letters to. the columns of the Anglo-Indian Press, The true remedy does not lie 
.in the denunciation of an individual more indiscreet than the rest, but in knocking 
the bastard policy of Imperialism on the head. That is the only: way of bringing about 


an entente cordsale between the Government and the people. Is Mr.. Morley “— for 
that ?” 


8. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 24th May 1907, publishes some 


: verses on the deportation of Lala 
Hite wacnraies och «eae Lajpat Rai from the pen of Munshi 
Ghulam Muhammad Khadini, Manager, Khadin Agency, Srinagar. The 


writer says that the nation has lost its protector and that it is for its sake that 
the Lala has been exiled. Thenation also will never forget him and will 
show him every honour if he returns alive from his exile. The poet adds that 


the deportation is likely to lead to consequences the reverse of those which it is 
meant to bring about. 


9. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 24th May 1907, publishes an open 
letter to the Punjabis in which the writer, 
a resident of the United Provinces, says 
that two years back the people of this province were considered the most back- 
ward community in the country in the matter of political activity. Now, 
however, they are ahead of all their fellow-countrymen and (great) hopes are 


The deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 


entertained of them. Do they, however, know that their political leader and 


true friend (Lala Lajpat Rai) has been taken away from them and ‘that. while 
they are enjoying themselves at home he has had to leave his home and suffer 
the hardships of prison life (sic) for their sake. The writer hopes that they 
will not lose sight of the obligations they are under to him. They are fully 
aware of the hardships suffered by him for their sake. He went to England 
to serve them, and now he has had to part with his parents and children for 
their sake. Are they ready to give proof of their gratitude to him? They 


need not give way to fear. It is their duty to let their children shed lustre 


on their lives by lighting the lamp of sacrifice. The correspondent then ‘sug- 
gests that they should erect a statue to him in the heart of the Lahore City, 
so that it may be seen by every one and inspire its beholders to sacrifice their 
lives in the cause of the country. He feels confident that if the project is 
taken in hand pecuniary help in its aid will be forthcoming from all parts of 


India, for the reason that Lala Lajpat Rai was a true son of Ind and all are 
grieved at their separation from him. 


10, The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 10th May 1907, writing about the 
rumoured prosecution of Sayad Hydar 
Raza for sedition, remarks that the 
present plight of Government is pitiable indeed. Has not the prosecution of 
the Panjabee, it asks, brought sufficient discredit on Government that it should 
think of —_— itself into bad odour to a still greater extent ? | 


Sayad-Hydar Rass, 


The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 10th May 1907, writing on the same 

subject, remarks that it is. difficult to 
understand why Government should 
deliberatedly intensify the prevailing. unrest in prosecuting native Editors. . As 
‘for Sayad Hydar Raza, he hag long been waiting to become a national martyr, 
so that his imprisonment may give rise to several. others. of his stamp, 


| ‘Sayed Hydar Basa, 


_ funds and supply it with sinews of war. Again, there should in every 


2 


12, The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 18th May 1907, ‘says that the 
present isa critical moment for the 
native soldiery. They should leave no 
stone unturned in impressing on the Government that they have in no way. 
been influenced by the agitators. A contrary impression is likely to prove 
harniful to the best interests of the country and Native Military Officers should 
do their best in showing that Jack Sepoy is as loyal as ever. The paper then 
goes on to say that the business of a soldier is to obey his superiors and not to 
take part in politics. After remarking that native soldiers of all creéds aré 
second to none in the matter of courage and obedience to authority, it says 
that Lala Dina Nath, Editor, Hindustan, tried to ascertain the feelings of the 
Sikh soldiers ordered to patrol in Rawalpindi city on the day of the recent 
riots there, and that he found them perfectly loyal.and free from any feeling 
likely to make them disregard their duty, The Army News then reminds thé 
native section of the Indian army that it should be the duty of a soldier to 
cut off his own head if he is ordered by his officers to do so. 


18. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 10th May 1907, publishes a com- 
A soggestion to’ establish an Indian Nationa! Mumnication in which the writer remarks 
—_——— that although natives are very strong in 


The loyalty of native soldiers. . 


‘ numbers they have hitherto derived no benefit from their strength. Now, 


however, that they have begun to show signs of life, Government is thinking 
of breaking their different limbs (setting different classes of natives against one 
another). At one time it sends their leaders to jail and at another it imprisons 
Editors of their nationality or tries to separate Muhammadans from Hindus. 
The present, however, is a very critical time and all classes of natives should 
put forth their united efforts. In the present circumstances much of their 
energy is being frittered away and it is necessary that they should make orga- 
nised efforts (to gain their end). They should establish an Indian National 
Defence Association with the object of protecting oppressed natives against 
their oppressors and help the former with legal advice and money. Attempts, 
adds the writer, are already being made to establish provincial associations of 
the above description, but they are not likely to prove as useful as a central 
association, consisting of all the ablest lawyers and politicians in the country. 
The Provincial and District Associations connected with it should collect 


district be a sub-committee, consisting of lawyers, who should defend persons 
prosecuted by Government for political reasons, 


V.—Native Sociuztigs axp Reticious Marrers. 


14. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 17th May 1907, publishes a 
communication from one Mr, Ghulam 

Haidar Fasih, Editor of the Punjab 

Journal (Sialkot), who endeavours to prove that Muhammadans are wrong in 
thinking that in case of the country being made self-governing they will be 
ill-treated by Hindus. They seem to take it for granted that the present 
rélations between the two communities are likely to continue for another 
50 years, before the lapse of which time self-government is not likely to be 
granted to natives. After finding fault with those: who advise Muhammadane 


‘Hinds and Muhammadans, 


not to: make common cause with Hindus, the ‘writer says that so fer his 
co-religionists have — nothing by remaining aloof from Hindus. 
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.». -. 43." The Hinduetan (Lahore), of the 10th May 1907, publishes & Cont. 


ee Mabammadane munication from one Professér Parma- 

nand, M.A. (of the Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic College), who is at present staymg in London. The writer says 
that although a social or religions union between Hindus and Muhammadans 
is an impossibility, yet there is no reason why they should not join forces in 
improving their political and industrial condition. An advancement in the 
material prosperity of the country is calculated to prove beneficial to both 
communities, while both are likely to suffer from the continuance (lit. spread} 
of political servitude and its attendent evils in the country. The writer adds 
that as Hindus and Muhammadans have common interests they form one 
nation, but that their distrust of each other creates misunderstandings between 
them and keeps them apart. He attributes this distrust to their reading in 
books and hearing from their elders that the two communities have always 
been at enmity with each other and that their religions enjoin on them to 
injure each other. After remarking that this impression is wholly wrong, and 
quoting from the history of India in support of his assertion, the writer urges 
Hindus and Musalmans to unite, remarking that the former’s caste system 
does not denote hatred of the latter. He next refers to the complaint that 
the Arya Samaj has created enmity between the two communities, admitting 
that there is undoubtedly some truth in this. It must, however, be borné 
in mind that previous to the establishment of the Samaj, Hindus did not 
take non-Hindus into their religion. This the Arya Samaj considers a 
mistake and therefore it freely ‘sdanite non-Hindus into its fold. It is 
but natural that Muhammadans should not like this; but all fair-minded 
persons will agree that when Muhammadans have the right of converting 
non-Muslims to Islam, there is no reason why the Aryas should be denied the 
privilege of proselytising. Another fruitful cause, says Professor Parmanand, 
of disunion between Hindus and Muhammadans is Government service, and 
the best way to do away with it is to regard all public appointments, whether 


high or low, with feelings of contempt and to consider it a paramount duty 
to serve the country and the nation. 


V1.—Lrcisiation. 
16. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 14th June 1907, writing about 


The Colonisation Bill. the vetoing of the | Dolenisation Act 


by the Viceroy, enquires whether any 
sensible person can say even now that constitutional agitation on the part of 


the people proves barren of fruit. The paper adds that it is the duty of the 
people to acquaint Government, in a spirit of honesty, with their views 
regarding official measures in order to prevent Government from being 


misled. Political agitation is no bad thing in itself; it is its misuse which 
deserves condemnation. 


VII.—GenzraL ADMINISTRATION. 
(g)— Postal matters. 
17. The Vokit (Amritsar), of the 13th May 1907, understands that 


a ee the orders prohibiting the payment. of 
; Gite ot portage anys ‘Oe commission on the sale. of postage 
stamps, &e., are about to ‘be. withdrawn. If. this. is su:the general public 
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should undoubtedly feel thankful to the Postal authorities for their kindness to 
them. The people, adds the paper, are being seriously inconvenienced owing 


to postage stamps, &c., not being procurable outside post offices and at all 
hours. 


18, The following is from the Zribune (Lahore), of the 16th June 
, Bale of postage stamps, 1907 :-— 


“We understand that the Director-General of Post Offices has sanctioned an 
increase in the pay of several postmasters in the province by way of re-imbursing them 
for the loss sustained by them on account of the stoppage of commission on sale of 
postage stamps and that the sanctioned increase will come into force from the next 
month. This is no doubt an act of the barest justice to a deserving and hard-worked 
body of public servants, and we are glad that the Goverument is going to redeem its 
promise without unnecessary delay. But we are sorry that the Government has not 
done anything to remove the grievances of the public to which we referred on a previous 
occasion, Owing to the abolition of commission to postage-stamp vendors, the public 
has been put to very great inconvenience in obtaining postage stamps as the post offices, 
even in the cities in the Punjab, are few and far between and even there the stamps 
can be had only at specified hours. Formerly the post peons used to stock postage 
stamps, but they have discontinued the practice since the abolition of the commission 
to the great inconvenieuce of the public, while on Sundays, postage stamps cannot 
be had either for love or money. This is certainly not a desirable state of things, and 
we are glad that the matter has been taken up by the Amritsar local Committee of 
the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, © *® * ® The Chamber has passed the following 
resolution :-—“ The Postmaster-General, Punjab, to be addressed on the subject. It is 
to be suggested for his consideration that the head post-office in Amritsar be opened 
on Sundays between the hours of ten and one for the sale of postage stamps.” But the 
remedy suggested by the Chamber will hardly go to the root of the evil. We are of 
opinion that the old system of private stamp vendors was admirably suited to the needs 
of the public and its replacement even by the appointment of some departmental peons 
will not adequately serve the public requirements,” : 


19. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 12th May 1907, publishes the following 


icati 66 ‘oe 
Poses pocssentions, communication from “ Vox Populi 


“Unfortunately (/¢¢. God forbid) it is becoming a peculiarity of the present 
Government (of India) to confer daily on this or that native editor the honour of becom- 
ing the King-Emperor’s guest. Every (native) journalist should, therefore, be always 
ready to have the priceless (and) enviable title of national martyr conferred on him 
sooner or later (/¢¢. to-morrow if not to-day). The time has gone by when the people 
might have attached rather considerable importance to the titles of Star of India, Rai 
Sahib, Rai Bahadur, Khan Sahib and Khan Bahadur. The time is past when people 
used to run after the heels of the authorities from door to door and spend large sums of 
money (/#¢. shower gold and money) in order to obtain a title of honour from Govern- 
ment (/+¢. Government title). (The change is a) welcome (one). To-day things have 
come to such a pass that the people have turned their backs on these false titles of honour 
and are waiting to be reckoned among the servants of the country at the sacrifice of their 
lives and money (/s¢. having their lives and money with them), (saying) O, God, let the 
opportunity come for us to prove that we are not cowardly, unmanly (or) effeminate, 
but that we are lion-hearted and (i##. but). have only been ‘sleeping the sleep of 
negligence. (Thou will) see how hard we make it for (our) enemies with the sword of 
boycott. We have at last come to possess this much sense of discrimination that we can 
distinguish between a Star of India and a national apa We know that there. can be 
no comparison between the latter and the former . 
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“The present time is such that while the country stands in need of the services 
of able and energetic (Zabar-dast) Editors it appears necessary at the same time that they 
‘should also be physically strong. Why? So that they may be able to face the troubles 
and harships one has to undergo at the Royal Hotel (jail). Who knows when the 
-gambletted hand of (our) tyrannical and oppressive enemies may catch hold of the neck 
-.of some poer correspondent or Editor. Who knows when a helpless Editcr or correspon- 
‘dent may fall victim to this tyranny and oppression. Why should they (native Editors) 
not, therefore, be prepared beforehand to fight these enemies of (our) life and property 
(the English)? Again, while Editors freely involve themselves in trouble by acquainting 
the people with coming dangers it is also the highest duty of the general public that 
they should devise means to ensure the safety of the former. It is good to collect 
subscriptions (in there aid) and adopt certain other measures for their safety (is. 
subscription, &c.). I have, however, hit on quite a different plan (/s¢. thing). It is this, 
that just as Editors study different books for writing on different subjects can they not 
(also) put themselves to some trouble and begin working hand-mills, wells, &c., beforehand 
at their homes,.... They will thus always be ready to become His Majesty the 
King-Emperor’s guests.” 


20. Writing about the prevalence of plague in the Punjab, Hindustan 
(Lahore), of the 24th May 1907, com- 
plains that while the Government of 
India and the Punjab have displayed great vigour in suppressing political 
agitation they have done little or nothing to stamp out plague in this province. 


‘Government and plague, 


In another place the paper says that if Government were to display in 
combating plague half the vigour it does in passing rigorous laws the people 
would feel extremely thankful to it, 


Punjab Govt, Branch Press, Simia—12-7-07—-No, 109—93,_ 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
30TH JUNE 1907. 


nee 


| : 
. No. Name. Locality. | Name of publisher, Circulation. 
ENGLISH. e 
Daly. | 
1 | Tribune .- | Lahore es. | Mul Chand ees | 1,700 copies. 
BI-WEEELY, 
2 | Observer --- | Lahore -» | Abdal Rashid ove 1,000 .» 
8 | Panjabee eof Do, ee | Ratan Chand eve 3,100 4 
4 | Panjab Times and Frontier News... | Rawalpindi | Jiwa Ram, Thapar... 300 
WEEKLY. 
5 | Arya Messenger ee. | Lahore . | Arya Samaj, Anarkali ... 700 
, 
6 | Khalsa Advoeate ee. | Amritsar «| Khalsa Advocate Com- 1,000_ ,, 
mittee, 
URDU. 
Daly, 
7 | Akhbar-i-’Am ee. | Lahore .-. | Govind Sahai ose 2,000 , 
8 | Paisa Akhbar —-. «| Mahbub Alam one i aoe 
BI-WEEELY. 
9 | Punjab Samachar — e-. | Lahore . | Hira Lal ees 2,000 , 
10 | Vakil Amritsar «. | Ghulam Mohammad ...} 1,150 ,, 
WEEKLY, 
il | Aftab ee. | Delhi «. | Saiyid Haidar Raza... 500» 
12 | Aftab-i-Hind ee. | Jallandar e- | Haji Barkat Ali eee 200 9 
13 | Ahluwalia Gazette ... | Amritsar «| Lehna Singh a 600 =(,, 
14 | Akhbar-i-Insaf cee | Dalhi | Muhammad Nawab Mirza 200 
15 | Alhakam «. | Kadian, Gurdasptr Dis- | Yakub Ali eee 900 
trict. 
16 | Army News e. | Ludhiana ... | Hira Lal & Co, coe 31,300 . 
17 | Arya Gazette .». | Lahore Bhowani Das oo 550 
18 | Azad «. | Ambala ..| Jd. C, Wukerji dee 250 ,, 
19 | Bharat Mata -». | Lahore ». | Sowarn Singh “- 1,000 __—ié~», 
20 | Civil and Military News © ee. | Ludhiana ... | Sayad Muhammad ida. ib ae 
21 | Curzon Gazette ee. | Delhi «. | Mirza Hairat eve 4000 » 
22 | Dost-i-Hind Pe Bhera, District Shahpur | Ram Labhaya ee oe 
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— OF NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 


30TH JUNE .1907—CONTINUED. 
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No. Name, Locality, Name of publisher, Circulation, 
URDU—oonTINUED, 
WEEKLY—continued, 

98 | Hindustan -». | Lahore «» | Lala Ishar Das « | 5,600 copies. 
94 | Hitkari «. | Amritsar . | Atma Rain ove 850» 
25 | India ». | Gujranwala ee | Pindi Das eee 500 _ (i, 
26 | Kapurthala Akhbar «. | Kapurthala «»- | Hamid Husain ove 165 yy 
97 | Khair Kbah-i-Alam eee | Delhi «. | Mir Hassan ms 110 
28 Khair Khah-i-Hind eee | Do, ee. | Maha Narain ove 50 , 
29 | Mr. Gazette .. | Lahore ee. | Ali Bakhsh oe. 150 ,, 
30 | Nazim-ul-Hind oe Do. «. | Nazim Husain Khan 200 _ ,, 
31 | Nur Afshan | eo. | Ludhiana «. | Revd, Dr. E. M. Wherry 500, 
32 Paisa Akhbar ee. | Lahore oe Mahbub "Alam oo | 18,500 ,, 
33 | Patiala Akhba oe | Patiala oe. | Saiyid Rajab Ali Shab... 800» 
$4 | Public Magazine «e. | Amritsar «. | Harji Ram eee $00 __—s—r,, 
35 | Punjab Organ eee | Sialkot e- | Brij Lal one a 
36 | Rajput Gazette »-. | Lahore Thakur Sukhram Das ... 650 , 
$7 | Municipal Gazette and Sada-i-Hind Do. «. | Din Muhammad ~ 500, 
$8 | Sadiq-ul-Akhbar «. | Bahawalpur os Maulvi Ata Ula eee 893 . 
39 Ditto eo | Rewari ee | Safdar Husain ove 200 
40 | Sanatan Dharm Gazette eee | Lahore ».| Pandit Hari Kishan 600 ,, 
41 Shagufa-i-Hikmat oe | Do. «- | Hakim Durga aa eee 

42 | Sialkot Paper ee | Sialkot eee | Lodar Mal eos 500» 
43 | Siraj-uleAkbbar oe | Jhelum eo. | Maulvi Fakir Muhammad 450 , 
44 | Tahzib-i-Niswan e. | Lahore «| Mrs. Mumtaz Ali me 240 , 
45 Vekild-Hited eee | Delhi eee Ahmad Mirza Khan .«. 2416 5 
46 | Victoria Paper eee | Sialkot -. | Gian Chand eee 600 

eieaill 


No. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
80TH JUNE 1907—concLvupeEp. 


Name. 


Locality. 


Name of Publisher. 


Circulation. 


47 


48 


51 


Wafadar 
Watan 
Zamindar 

TEI-MONTHLY. 
‘ie Sial 
FoRTNIGHTLY, 
Anwar-ul-Islam 
Jain Ratan 
MONTHLY, 
Arya Musafir Magazine 
Ishayat-ul-Quran 
Nau-Jawan 
Oriental Gazette 
Raghbir Patrika 

HINDI. 

FORTNIGHTLY. 
Sat Dharm Parcharak 
Swadesh Sandha 
GURMUEHI. 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
Punjab Kesari 


WEEKLY. 


URDU —CONCLUDED. 


WEEKLY—concladed. 


Lahore eee 
Do. eee 

Karmabad, Gajranwala 
District. 


Jhang coe 


Sialkot eve 


Jullandur City ee. 


Lahore - 


Lyallpur oe 


Fasl-nd-din eee 
Muhammad Insha Alls... 


Siraj-ud-din Ahmad ss. 


Karim Bakhsh oe 


Pandit Rishi Kesh _.... 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 29th June and 6th and 13th July 1907. 


— ———, 


eeu" — 


I.—Potrrics. 


(a)— Foreign. 


1. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 13th June 1907, says that Haji 
Muhammad Ismail of Datauli, formerly 
a trustee of the Aligarh College, de- 
precates the proposal of Mr. Soharawardy, the new Principal of the local Islamia 
College, that the Sultan of Turkey should establish a school for Musalmans 
in India and a College at Constantinople where Moslem students anxious 
to act as missionaries in foreign countries might receive a thorough education. 
It is inadvisible, he adds, for Indian Muhammadans to seek the patronage of 
the Sultan, seeing that they are living under British rule. After remark- 
ing that Pan-Islamism is an impracticable scheme, the Haji says that if 
Mr. Soharawardy is anxious to establish a school under the patronage of the 
Sultan he should go to Turkey, where he will be at liberty to carry his proposal 
into practice. The Haji also considers that the appointment of Mr. Soharawardy 


Pan-Islamism. 


as Principal of the Islamia College bodes ill for the Punjab. The supporters © 


of Mr. Soharawardy, remarks the Arya Gazette, contend that there can be 
nothing questionable in the establishment in India ofa religious institution 
under the patronage of the Sultan when several religious institutions exist 
in Turkey under the patronage of the Christian Powers. 


(b) — Home. 


2. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 26th June 


1907— 
Political agitation. . 


“To anyone who takes éven a lukewarm interest in the politics of the day the 
methods of political agitation followed by Irishmen will appeal with a special significance 
which is all their own. We Indians, who are but novices in the art of persistent con- 
stitutional agitation, must closely watch and study the course of events in Western 
countries, where the political conflict is carried on with much greater determination 


and persistency than in our country. Indians as a people are prone to easy satisfaction. 


We are always thankful for small mercies, and even a petty concession is likely to silence 
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our clamour for higher rights and privileges, Let us, for instance, take the cage of the 
many paltry reformy which Mr. Morley has promised in his Budget speech. For all 
practical purposes the reforms and improvements in the administrative methods for which 
the present Secretary of State for India wants to take oredit are useless, though they 
may look fine only on paper. Of what use will be the Council of Notables to the 
generality of the people in the country ? As for the expansion of the Legislative Councils, 
no one will pretend to say that mere expansion will do any substantial good to the 
popular cause unless the representative element in the Council can exercise an effective 
control on the vagaries of the administration and on the annual expenditure. The power 
which controls the national purse rules the country. So long as the representatives of 
the people have no voice in the matter of national expenditure, and cannot curtail the 
enormous outlay on military equipment, the expansion of the Councils will no way better 
the lot of the starving Indian population, : 


“Ry way of contrast to our own methods of political agitation, let us look for a 
moment at the way in which [rishmen assert their own dignity by presenting a bold front 


- and by declining to accept half-measures which retard the progress of the national cause. 


The Irishmen want Home Rule, and they decline to accept anything which falls 
short of that. They will have Home Rule and nothing else. That is the logical-and 
the only, attitude which q National party must take up at a critical juncture. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, the veteran President of last year’s Congress, openly declared that what 
we want and what we are fighting for is Swaraj, or self-government as a unit of the 
British Empire, and nothing else. When the final goal of the whole national movement 
is so definitely and authoritatively settled, it is certainly the height of folly and short- 
sightedness to be thankful to the powers that be for petty tinkerings with the adouinistra- 
tive machine. Mr. Morley once and again has openly declared his belief that there is 
small chance of representative and Parliamentary institutions being planted firmly in 
India even ir the very distant future. There are some of our leaders who still pin their 
faith on the supposed benevolent intentions of the Liberal Ministry. But sooner or later 
even they are destined to be totally disillusioned. The leaders of the Irish National 
movement, however, are men of quite a different stuff, and they have declared their 
determination to thwart all projects which stop short of granting them perfect Home 


Rule.. 


“In political. agitation, as in everything else, people must be logical and con- 
sistent. Whena definite policy is authoritatively laid down it should be regarded 
as weaknesseand folly to depart from it. What we claim and what we are striving 
for is self-government, A petty boon like the expansion of the Councils, or reduction in 
an oppressive tax, is certainly worth having. But our leaders must not hasten to belaud 
to the skies a Secretary of State who can boastingly announce such halting measures. 
We must learn to take a lesson from Irishmen in our methods of political agitation. 


The time is long gone by when the promises made by the English Government were 


looked upon as Gospel truth, and the word of an English official was regarded as good 
as his bond. We have now discovered that the English people, even though they are 


an Imperial race, have all the shortcomings of ordinary mortals, and the promises which 


they make in their ‘hour of trouble they conveniently ignore when they think they can 
do so with safety. It is vain to expect that the English Government will fulfil their 
promises ynless they are made to fulfil them by a stern resolve on the part of the people 
not to rest content until they come by their own. Constitutional agitation is of course 


that weapon with which we are to fight against alien despotism. But political agitation 


of the holiday. type is. worse than useless. Stern, persistent work and ceaseless activity 


‘is called for, and unless men are forthcoming who will be ready to devote all their time 


and energy for the, furtherance of the vational cause it is vain to ha nag that we ohall 
make much headway against the forces which are arreyed against us.” 
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8. The' Nits Patr Mahajan and Nod Sadr Sabha (Jammu\, for- 


: ob beeline eh od Ca. May 1907, publishes a communication 
bis from B.R., School Master, Gilgit, as 


follows :— 


* Last month an advertisement was published in the Hindustan, Lahore, 
offering a reward of Rs. 100 to any one who would give the names of six 
leading men of India and the name of the person who was the foremost of 
them all. As the result of replies received the leaders were decided to be 
Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, Mr. Surindra Nath Banerji, Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Tilak, . 
the Maharaja of Baroda and Lala Lajpat Rai, Pleader. The reader has been 
acquainted with the names of the six leaders of the people, but it will be asked 
what great deeds they have done to entitle them to this distinction. They 
have not invented any machine, conquered any dominion or city, nor built 
any great temple or serai, nor done any other thing entitling them to such 
a high rank. They have certainly done no such act, but they have for a 
long time past offered to sacrifice their lives for the welfare of their country 
and their nation, and it has always been their desire to spend every moment 
of their lives to do good to the people. They consider it their principal duty 
to proceed to different cities and towns where by delivering addresses on 
social and political subjects they attract the people to their side and lead 
them on to the right way. They have thus without any weapons or other 
means won the hearts of, and endeared themselves to, the people of India. 
If they possess any weapons (lit instruments) they are (i) devotion to 
politics, (i¢) patriotism, (44+) sympathy, (#0) love of knowledge and the desire. to 
spread education, and (») a sense of moral obligation. 


“The leaders of the community (#.e. mahajans) are requested to do 
similar good deeds. Itis a pity that no person possessing qualities like 
these can be found in the Mahajan sect, nor is there any one who takes any 
interest in social and political matters. If we give up selfishness and discord 
and become patriots and sympathisers and work without affectation, sacrificing 
our lives for the welfare of others, we can then at least deserve to be called 
the leaders of our sect. Philanthropy and sympathy are the best qualities. 
If you sacrifice your lives for the welfare of the sect your name will shine 


for ever like the sun and moon and you will be sincerely worshipped by the 
people.” 


The correspondent then says that he wishes that some persons would 
have the following question published in the Nits Patr and invite reply to 
it :—‘* Who are the leaders of our sect ?’’ In conclusion he remarks if you 
work sincerely and, regarding the troubles of others as your own, will 
sympathise with them and remember to endeavour to infuse a new spirit 
of patriotism in the hearts of your brethern by effective and enthusiastic 
speeches, there is no reason why you should not become a leader of the 
Mahajan community. The principle of philanthropy should always be. borne 
in mind. Our object should be that we should all unite. 


4. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 6th ‘aly 
. The Congress and present political situation. . 1907 : —_ 


_“ The question is being asked in many quarters as to what sort of attitude the 4 
Congress will take up in the noxt sessions with regard to the grave political. situation " os 
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which has arisen in consequence of some recent measures adopted by Government with 
the full sanction of the Liberal Ministry and the ‘honest’ Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. John Morley. A few weeks back it was mooted that an extraordinary session 
of the Congress should be held at Bombay or Calcutta. It was propused to hold this 
sitting in June. But June has already passed, and the month of July has already 
begun to run its course, but the responsible leaders of the Congress movement have not 
bestirred themselves. It is this indifference and lukewarmness in high quarters which 
has a very damping effect on all our national aspirations. A prominent Congressman has 
been deported, Ordinances for preventing public meetings have been passed, schvol 
boys and school masters are threatened with dire consequences if they in the least. 
identify themselves with any public or popular movement; yet our leaders do not appear 
to have made up their minds for any programme of action suited to the situation. 
For a time there were signs of feverish activity all over the country. Meetings were 
called, protests against Lajpat Rai’s deportation were addressed to Government, even a 
deputation to England to win over Mr. Morley to the popular cause was threatened. 
But ail our feverish activity has suddenly relapsed into sublime torpor, and Government 
must be wondering whether it did not really make a fool of itself by calling into requisi- 
tion all the time-worn, rusty and clumsy machinery of deportation Regulation and extra- 
ordinary Ordinances. 


“ But is the nation going to sit idle under the repressive.measures and pursue the. 
humdrum track of insipid political agitation by means of petition, prayer, and deporta- 
tion? Ifthe responsible leaders of our political movements tamely acquiesce in the 
inevitable, and do not take up a.bold attitude of constitutional protest, Government will 
have taken a measure of our timidity, and all our vauntings of a national awakening 
will have no meaning whatsoever. 


“Tt is really time that the Congress movement, and all national movements for 
the matter of that, were guided by men who will be prepared to face new dangers and. 
difficulties without fear of losing prestige or incurring the displeasure of Government 
officials in high quarters, The Congress which is to meet at Nagpore next December 
will be called upon to dispose of matters even more momentous and more pressing than 
those which engaged the attention of the Calcutta session. * * * * The nation 
wants a new policy and it has a right to look to national leaders for laying it down. If 
the next Congress only passes the usual resolutions and merely enters an emphatic 
protest against deportation orders and Ordinance, it is doubtful whether it will have 
really fulfilled the function for which it exists. The time is long since gone by when 
political leaders could afford to congratulate themselves on having made eloquent speeches 
before a vast audience, The time of speech, even of eloquent speech, is gone, and that 
of hard and earnest work has arrived. * * * * Let the President be whomsoever 
the Committees shall elect, but the National Assembly cannot shirk the responsibility 
which has been thrown upon it of laying down authoritatively a new policy for the guid- 
ance of the whole nation.” : | 


5. The Panjab Kesri (Amritsar), of the 5th May 1907, remarks that 
it is frequently said that British rule 
in India exists for the good of the 
country. One may, however, enquire whether it was in the interests of the 
country that the authorities killed the indigenous trade and industries by 
foul means. Again, was the adoption of “divide and rule” policy meant 
to benefit India? and were the partition of Bengal the Colonization Act 
‘and: the doubling and trebling of the rates of land revenue for cotton and 
’ sugarcane crops intended to serve the same object? Many a native, the 
enemy of his-country and. -fellow-countrymen, will,. in his desire to flatter 
Government, readily answer the above questions in the affirmative, but the 


British role in India, 
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- thuth lies the other way. After ‘remarking that the rates referred to were 
meant ‘to’ discourage the manufacture of cloth and sugar (in the Punjab), 
the paper says that if Government is really anxious to benefit agriculturists 
why does it not’settle the land revenue permanently ? It adds that if natives 
have the least sense of self- ‘respect left they should give Government service 
a wide berth and refuse to help the authorities in any way, They should 
also boycott foreign-made goods and consider it a religious duty to encourage 
indigenous arts and industries. 


6. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the rd July 1907, says that some 
critics of Government are in the habit 
of instituting a comparison between the 
administration of British India and that of the highly advanced Native State 
in the country, awarding the palm to the former. In order to expose the 
hollowness of the contentien the paper compares the administration of Baroda, 
the best-governed State in India, with that of the Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Gonda 
and Bharaich districts of Oudh, the area of which districts is equal to that 
of the Gaekwar’s dominions. The comparison is favourable to Government, 
and the paper observes that the administration of British India is praiseworthy 
in the extreme. It adds that if such critics were to try to induce the residents 
of British territory to emigrate to Native States, they would. be certain to 
discover their mistake. They should know that even a hundredth part of 
the liberty and the security of life and property enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
British India does not exist in the dominions of Native Chiefs. 


British rule in India, 


7. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 25th June 1907, eulogizes Govern- 
ment for having established peace in 
the country and spent lakhs of rupees 
on works of public utility. It also advises the people to hold Government in 
great esteem and pay it every respect. 


' British rale in India. 


8. The Dost-i-Hind (Bhera), of the 28th June 1907, after referring 
to the manifold benefits which natives 
have derived from British rule, says 
that the administrative machinery is in the people’s hands to such an extent 
that they may rightly be styled self-governing. It will be black ingratitude 
on their part to speak ill of their present masters, who have proved such 
benefactors to them. The paper adds that it is the duty of every native to 
render all possible help to the Government in running the seditionaries to 
earth. 


British rule in India. 


9. The Jain Sateen (Ambala), of the 28th May 1907, says that 
natives do not wish to Yeive the British 
out of India and take the administra- 
tion: in their own hands, Nor is it their intention to invite another Foreign 
Government to rule over them. In the first place, they are incapable of 
managing -their own affairs, while, in the next, there does not exist a kinder 
Government than the British. The paper then goes on to say that the people 
only desire that Government should listen to their demands and look with 
an ‘equal eye on both white and. black. It--rests with Government to call 
them rebels for this and punish: them with hanging, deportation or transporte: 
tion,. The-authorities should, however, bear. in mind that .the -addption of 


The people and Government, 
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Sach a. policy. is .caleulated, to .bring Government. into discredit and’ injare 
it far more than the. people. - The Jatter.-will cease to have. any..\sympathy 


‘ "with, Government,, while they. may feel compelled. to take the law into their. 
_ Own hands. and invite another Government to: invade the,.country, in which 


" event it will be impossible. for Government to fight:-both them and the invaders. 
, After remarking that the policy alluded to is- also. likely :to tarnish .Govern- 
" ment s fame for justice, the paper says that not a few: of Government's (recent) 
" measures remind one of the oppression practised : in Russia, The people, ;it 
adds, did not know that they would be subjected to divers hardships in the 
time of the successor‘of their kind mother, tle late: Queen-Empress. They 


-mever knew that on their crying out their grievances with one. voice-they 


would, instead of having justice done’ to them, be called rebels, punished with 


«deportation. and deprived of their right of holding public meetings. Again, 
under Edward’s wretched regime it has ‘become very dangerous to edit a news- 


paper. An Editor sympathising with the cause of the country and asking 


Government to look after the welfare of the people is arrested and sent to 


jail forthwith. After referring to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai without 
a trial, the Jain Ratan says :—“ Well, sirs (the authorities), go on doing 


(what you like). Bharat (India) must see these days also. But her star 
‘is certain to be in the ascendant one day.” 


10. Hindustan Vanereh of the: 5th July 1907, says that there: + is 
nothing surprising in. the repressive 
measures recently adopted by Govern- 
ment. When a Government realizes that its prestige with its subjects is on 
the wane, it resorts—and quite naturally—to a policy of repression. After 
,remarking that it is with the help of natives that the English are governing 


_ The people and Government. 


_,and can govern India, the paper observes that, so far from proving injurious 


to it, the present agitation is calculated to strengthen British rule in the 
country. The prevailing unrest portends no revolution: it is suicidal on 
the part of an unarmed people to rebel against a Government. which can rain 
“€annon: balls among them, Besides, the grievances of natives against their 
‘present rulers are only commonplace, and a little sympathy on the part of the 
‘authorities will be sufficient to redress the same, Hindustan. adds that the 
‘policy of coercion now being followed in the country has been approved by 
‘both the Liberals and Conservatives and is not likely to be abandoned soon, 
‘The present condition of natives is, therefore, critical in the extreme. They 
‘have hitherto been agitating (Ji#. working) in a constitutional manner, and 
‘had begun recently to entertain the hope that their efforts were about to 
bear fruit. Government’s recent repressive measures have, however, falsified 
_all their expectations-and left them no way of hope, After remarking that 
public meetings serve as interpreters between the rulers and the ruled, the 
paper says that the Regulation of Meetings Ordinance is “calculated to widen 
the gulf which separates Government and ‘the people.” It’ is possible, it adds, 
that the measures referred to.may embolden the people still further and lead 
to their nursing their feelings . of discontent in. the secrecy :of their heart, 
thereby making it very difficult for the authorities.'to find out the existence 
of, or suppress, the discontent.; This. being so, it behoves;:Government to 
leaye off,its present repressive ways and. follow a policy of sympathy and 
kindness. in order to.uproot the prevailing discontent among. the :people.. On 
the other band, it should .be:the: duty.of’. the’ well-wishers:-of the.: country to 
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render Government all possiblé help in the achievement of the desired result. 
They should also acquaint Government with the genuine grievances of their 


fellow-countrymen and exert themselves to have the same redressed. In the 


performance of this duty, however, they néed not rebel against Government or 
break the laws enforced by it. 


11. The Kapurthala Akhbar (Kapurthala), of the 6th July 1907, 
after deprecating the making of in- 
flammatory speeches against Govern- 
ment by Ajit Singh, regrets that even the recent deportations should have 
proved of no avail in remedying the evil. It then warns the agitators of the 
possible undesirable consequences of this attitude on their part and says that 
the English rule India with a strong hand and that the present Government 
of the country is a most wide awake and conscientious one. Besides, it has 
the full support of Native Chiefs, who are always ready to stand by it and lay 
down even their lives in its defence. Again, the people are disarmed and in- 
capable of achieving anything. The paper concludes by advising the agitators 


to realize Government’s power and their own insignificance and to abstain 
from doing unprofitable things. 


The people and Government, 


12. The Bar (Lyallpur), of the 21st May 1907, publishes the follow- 
Government and the people. ing prayer :— 


“Q Lord! We are being grossly oppressed. Although we poor 
people have lost everything we are being oppressed still. Thou, who searchest 
the hearts of all men, knowest well that we have lost everything and that all 
our belongings have passed out of our hands) We have been crushed under 
the yoke of subjection and reduced to an abject condition. OQ Lord! Be 
gracious unto us, so that we may, under this peaceful ray which gave us 
liberty, reflect over our present condition, demand our rights (of Government) 
and‘take steps to save us from the oppression which is causing us great 
trouble. We know that the land is ours and that "the country and its re- 
sources are (also) ours; but alas! we are not destined to enjoy them.. It 
is @ pity that we should have no right to them, while§ our guests, who came 
only yesterday, should become masters of everything and should be ready 
to wring our necks, O Almighty God! Give us strength enough to fight 
our enemies with the weapons of ability, knowledge and union.” 


13. The Bar (Lyallpur), ofthe 21st May 1907, publishes a com- 
munication from “ A Musalman” who 
remarks that the deportation of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, the arrest of the leading lawyers at Rawalpindi and the proposed 
prosecution of Sayad Hyder Raza should not dishearten the people. They 
should never forget that history teaches that such things must. happen before 
a people can make any real progress. The fate which befell Pym and 
Hampden should convince them that the sacrifice of their heroic leaders is 
certain to prove beneficial to them in the end ; and the idea should prompt 
them to devote their lives and purse to the service of their country. It is 
high time that they turned their attention to neutralizing the evil effect of 


Government and the people. 


Government’s present policy of “ Divide and Rule.” - The object..of the 
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Government in following this policy is to crush the various native communi- 
ties one, by one, and it is with this object that the authorities are busy sowing 
the seeds of dissension in the country. It is with this end in view that 
efforts are being made to separate Musalmans from Hindus. 


14. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 6th July 1907, remarks that 
Mr. Morley on the relations between the rulers ar whatever mistakes Mr. Morley mig ht 
on have committed in estimating the pre- 
sent situation in India, especially in the Punjab, he has undoubtedly put his 
fingure on the plague-spot in pointing out that the relations between the rulers 
and the ruled in the country ure the reverse of cordial. There can be no 
doubt, adds the paper, that Anglo-[ndian officers are so over-burdened with 
work that they can find no time to cultivate the friendship of the natives. 
It is, however, equally true that they prefer to spend their leisure hours in 
‘the company of their fellow-countrymen at clubs rather than in mixing with 
natives, After remarking that the fact of the authorities having magnified the 
recent rowdyism at Lahore and the riots at Rawalpindi into another mufiny 
betrays their ignorance of the feelings and temper of the people, the Army 
News urges all Englishmen to cultivate the friendship of the natives, 


15. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 31st May 1907, is fully convinced 
that the Regulation of Meetings Ordi- 
nance is likely to prove injurious to:the 
interests of the country. It will undoubtedly be used by the local authorities 
to gag any one wishing to criticise their actions or voicing the grievances of 
the people. What, however, is worse still it will allow popular feelings to find 
no outlet and will thereby add to the difficulties of the situation in the 
country. It is for these reasons, adds the paper, that every well wisher of the 
country regards the Ordinance with disfavour. It then goes on to say that the 
speeches and writings of the leaders of a people reflect the feelings of the latter, 
and that history shows that the rulers who overlooked this truth only encom- 
passed their own destruction. When Government muzzles public meh by 
issuing Ordinances like the one in question and prosecutes native newspapers 
over mere trifles, how can it: know the feelings of the people ? As matters 
stand at present the Secret Police are its only source of obtaining information 
about the state of public feeling in the country. It was, therefore, a mistake 
on the part of Government to promulgate the Ordinance, which should be 
withdrawn as soon as possible. 


Regulation of Meetings Ordinance, 


16. -The Pasia Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th July 1907, publishes a 
communication in which the writer 
says that between four and five hundred 
Muhammadans assembled at the ’I[dg4h at Rawalpindi on the morning of the 
28th ultimo to offer prayers on behalf of the King-Emperor. (ne Sheikh 
Fazl Ilahi made a speech, in the course of which he referred to the religious 
liberty enjoyed by.his co-religionists under British rule. The representative, 
he added, of the Sikhs at Rawalpindi in the time of Hira Singh prevented the 
Musalmans from saying their prayers, let alone making calls for the same. 


Muhammadans and British rule. 


The Prophet’s followers-were also forbidden, during the Sikh regime, to sleep 


on charpoys, while the rich among them were eased of their earnings of a 
life-time by Sikh Sardars, Again, the Sikhs. despoiled or pulled down 
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numerous mosques and mausoleums in the territory between Peshawar and 
the Sutlej. The British Government had, on the contrary, not only released 
(uld) mosques and mausoleums, bat had also been spending large sums of 
money on the preservation of ancient monuments. Muhammadans in parti- 
cular, therefore, felt thankful to it for having rescued them from the oppression 
of the Sikhs and for the comfort and religious liberty enjoyed by them under 
it. The speaker then went on to say that although the Hindus, Aryas and 
Sikhs had of late been dissociating themselves from the prevailing unrest, 
Government knew who were disloyal and wished it ill. He next stated that 
the Hindus of Rawalpindi had put their heads together and decided to submit 
to Government a very lengthy memorial accusing the local Muhammadan 
Sub-Inspector and Court Inspector, as also the Superintendent of Police and 
the Deputy Commissioner, of having deliberately abstained from interfering 
with the Muhammadans who took part in the recent riots there. After 
remarking that there was no truth in the accusation, he observed that if British 


protection were removed from over his co-religionists they would have to — 


emigrate to Europe or some Islamic country, for otherwise they would be 
ewept off the earth’s surface by their Hindu (Jé#. these) fellow-countrymen, 
who look upon them as malechhas. 


[ The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 8th July 1907, says ‘that the foregoing 


report would show that the meeting was held merely to abuse the Sikhs, 
Hindus and Aryas. ] 


17. The Bar (Lyallpur), of the 14th May 1907, publishes a poem in 

ae ees ee the present miserable condition of the 
country and remarks that India has of late been subjected to such gross 
oppression that she can bear it no longer. He then continues :—“ Our grain 
is exported to foreign countries, while our brothers die from hunger. Tax 
upon tax has been piled upon us ; where should we get the money from to pay 
those taxes? The masters of our lives, land and property have turned 
butchers and are crushing down the country by passing new laws every day. 
Because of kine-killing (by them) the supply of milk has run short (in the 
country), while ght has become unprocurable. They have wrested all (our) 
trade and industries (from our hands). Tell us whence we should obtain (our) 
food now. The members (of Municipal Committees) raises and (native) 
officials have become selfish (and) do what the Feringhees bid them, (thereby) 
encompassing the ruin of the country. He who speaks the truth is arrested 
and sent to jail on a charge of sedition. India has now been ruined through 


the oppressions practised on her. Now let us all pray to Sri Wah Guru to 
help us.” i 


18. In the course of an article on the political unrest in the Punjab, 
the Hitkars (Lahore), of the 24th June 
1907, says that the riot trial at Rawal- 
pindi is likely to take at least three or four months more. The detention in 
jail of the lawyers under arrest is, however, calculated to affect their health 
very injuriously, and the Special Magistrate should, therefore, be\ directed to 
release them on bail. The concession should also be made in favour of those 
of the accused against whom no primd facie case has been’ established up to 


Unrest in the Punjab, 


Panjabi in which the writer deplores. 
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the present. ‘Again, witnesses for the’ prosecution making statements different 
from those made by them before Mr. Currie should not be tried for perjury, 
before the conclusion of the trials. The paper next refers to the deportation 
of Lala Lajpat Rai, and expresses the hope that the Lala will be released at a 

very early date. It then approves of the circular prohibiting students from 


taking part in political meetings, adding, however, that the prohibition should 
not have been extended to teachers, 


19. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 28th June 1907, publishes a poem 
in which the writer bewails the pre- 


sent deplorable situation in the Punjab 
and holds the Bengalis responsible for the same. 


20. The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for May 1907, publishes a few 
verses in Punjabi from the pen of one 
* Bakhshi” of Hafizabad. The writer 
- exhorts the Punjabis to shake off their sleep, step into the arena and do 
something practical instead of indulging in empty talk, adding that those 
who sacrifice their lives in the service of their country gain an everlasting 
name. 


The situation in the Punjab, 


‘The exhortation to the Punjabis. 


21. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 12th July 
All-India Congress Committee, 1907 :-— 


“Some time back the announcement was made that a special meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee will be held at Bombay on the 20th July. This meeting 
ought to attract the leading Congressmen from all parts of the couutry, as the eyes of 
all Indians will be fixed on the doings of the Committee. The meeting to consider the 
" present political situation of the country, it will have to be admitted, has been called 
none too soon.” Since Congressmen of all parts of the country met last at Calcutta, the 
situation has steadily and rapidly changed for the worse, and the waters of repression 
have rolled over the public life of our countrymen. Prosecutions have started in abun- 
dance, deportations have been carried out under an antiquated and out-of-date regulation, 
and public meetings have come under a ban, 


“ The very existence of public life and political agitation is at stake. It is one of 
the saddest features of Indian public life that lawful and constitutional agitation of the 
most’ moderate type even ‘has failed to receive any countenance from the responsible 
rulers of the land. There are men staunch and true: who have never wavered in their 
faith in the utility, or, at any rate, the necessity of political agitation on sound and 

constitutional lines, but surely the time has come when the bureaucracy should be made 
to realize their own heavy responsibility in having made that agitation less and less 
popular day by day. Their steady discountenance and at times open contempt of the 
thoughtful leaders and their representations is very largely responsible for throwing 
constitutional agitation and constitutional leaders into the shade. If there are occasions 
when moderate and constitutional leaders of ripe experience and mature judgment find 
themselves: more or less helpless to sway the tide of popular passions roused by young 
and irresponsible stump orators, who is to blame? In the truest interests of the country 
the time has come when a serious effort will have to be made to regain the lost position 
and to rehabilitate constitutional agitation in the minds of the people. It would indeed 
bea bad day for India if the bureaucracy still refuse to open their eyes and to see to 
what pass have things been brought by their strong-headedness and perversity. .In this 
connection the Committee may have to declare the platform of the Congress. . There is 
no use allowing things to glide oni‘in a haphazard manner, and while the Congress should 
adopt all possible means to safeguard the rights and privileges of the people, it should 
leave no loophole ‘for any possible misunderstanding’ as to its'aims and objects, 
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“ And the last, and by no: mezas. the least, important. question. foe the All-India 
Corigtess: Committee to consider is the urgent need of an organized machinery. There is, 
ta these days; little use in passing resobutionsat the close ofthe year if.a world of 
mischief can be wrought avy day by ignorant or interested parties, and when mischief is 
once done, recent events have shown more than. ever how difficult, aye. almost impossible, 
it: is: to disabuse the minds of those in Eoglaad of the impressions thus created. © ° *# 
It is becoming clear every day that if political agitation ise-to be:carried oa—and continue 
it must—then it must cease to be a child’s play, and our countrymen must be prepared 
for the big monetary sacrifices that it requires. The British Committee in England 
ander Sir William Wedderburn, the Indian Parliamentary Committee with the boundless 
zeal, and inspiring enthusiasm of men like Sir Henry Cotton at its service, must be 
etrongthened further,’ and so also the journal India which is doing such: splendid work 
under its present editor, Mr. H. E. A. Cotton; and every Provinee of India must havea 
duly accredited and reliable correspondent or correspondents to keep our friepds in 
England regularly posted in the latest developments by mail and by telegraph. At 
critical junctures at all events no effort or money should be spared to checkmate the 
ugly attempts made to injure our cause, or to create gratuitous misanderstandings. This 
is a question that will, we hope, be seriously considered by the Congress Jeaders who 
assemble at Bombay. No shilly-shallying is possible. Shall all political agitation cease, 
or sball it be carried on on sound and proper lines, but with even greater firmness and 
vigour and with redoubled energy? Let the All-India Congress Committee give the 


reply.” 


22. The following article from the Bande Mataram is republished in 
the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 13th 
July 1907 :-— 


The rulers arid the raled. 


“The Briton in India is the only freeman, the only class allowed the privileges of 
humanity ; he can do what he pleases, say what he chooses, go where he will, serve in 
any capacity he likes, command the greatest comfort and convenience-in all places; but 
the children of the soil are like so many strangers in their home to whom their 
country is a prison. If the Indian is a clerk, he has to drudge from morning to evening 
at his desk and the struggle to earn a living represses all his other activities. If he 
is a State servant with a decent pay, he may eat and drink to his satisfaction, but he 
must live and die as something less than a man. He cannot take part in any public 
or patriotic activity; he must steer clear of all politics; he must not invest money in 
any Swadeshi concern; he cannot freely admire a: Surendranath Bannerjee or a Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak ; he is precluded from thinking of the future of his country; he cannot 
openly contribute anything to any public fund, he cannot subscribe to any newspaper 
he likes; he lives in a perpetual tremour if his sons or wards, obeying their youthful 
and'patriotic impulses, join any nationalistic movement, he must keep at a respectable 
distance from the Congress or Conference pandal, When such.a philanthropic country- 
man of his as Lala Lajpat Rai is deported, he must be careful that not a sigh breaks from 
him. When Mr. Morley turns his back upon his past and stoops todo anything and 
everything for political expediency, he has not the legitimate right of a man to disapprove 
of such conduct. He must be the instrument of persecuting his own count?ymen. The 
inquisitorial eye of the bureaucracy is always on him, his life is a series of restrictions 
and limitations, This is his worst tet eves in his ron wr activity and expansjon 
is limited on every side. 


* The view that the Indian belongs to an eternally inferior race underlies the 
whole of British policy and individual English action. The Indian is a member of the 
Oriental races, and it is a foregone conclusion with every European political thinker 
that he is not fit to govern himself, The modern doctrine that every ‘people or large 


section of a nation hasan absolute and indefeasible right to the ferm of igevernment it 
prefers and that every imposition on it. of another. rule i is essentially illegitimate, has 
nd application i in his case, For him there is a different ethics, different — ycience, 
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different jurisprudence. He is declared constitutionally incapable of rising to the full 
height of a freeman’s stature. Imagination fails to conceive a future for him. Hindu 
Philosophy has predicted the highest type of life even for the lowest order of animals, 
but Western philosophy denies any political future to India. A Viceroy is free to call 
our forefathers untruthful; a Lieutenant-Governor or Commissioner enjoys the full 
right of having a fling at our public men in any public function, and we must profess 
and practise loyalty and be happy! 


“When in an assembly of our own countrymen we unburthen our minds to them 
and discuss with them our duties and responsibilities, detectives are entitled to a free 
entry. At every moment, with every step we try to take, that self-respect which is the 
root of human virtue, is exposed to outrage. Mr. Tilak very justly asked the other day 
in delivering his annual Sivaji address at Poona:—‘ Are we then thieves in our own 
country ? 


“ The same clear-sighted politician and patriot said in one of his Calcutta addresses 


‘that the bureaucracy at. best wishes us to rise to a standard height. We must clip 


the wings of our aspiration, we must put a check to our instinctive tendencies, we must 
have our pace regulated, feelings stifled, ambition curbed to earn the enviable distinction 
of being complimented as tame and loyal British subjects; unless we write and speak 
in praise of the millstone hanging constantly round our necks, we are marked out for 
bureaucratic persecution. 


“This is the unnatural and intolerable condition in which Englishmen, Liberal or 
Conservative, hope to keep a nation of three hundred millions. Those who talk of 
bridging over the gulf between the rulers and the ruled, never pause to consider that 
the political conditions of the two classes are so different that there cannot be any 
reapproachment. Those who consider themselves the lords of India and are bent on 
stamping down the children of the soil are the true promoters of violence and breach of 
the peace ; for liberty is the first condition of true and lasting peace within a country. 
There can be no peace between the eater and the eaten, no good-feeling where the interest 
of the rulers and the ruled clash economically and politically at every point of their 
separate activities. Strife, disturbance, repressive cruelty, retaliatory violence are 
inevitable until nature reasserts itself and restores to the indigenous interests their right 
and just predominance. 


23. The Jain Ratan (Ambala), of the 28th June 1907, contains the 
Deportation of Lajpat Bai. following poem :— 


THE WAIL OF BHARAT MATA AT THE DEPORTATION OF LAJPAT Ral, 


Bharat Mata weeps and cries 
. I have lost my honour and respect. 
The swan has been carried away from the garden of India 
oo8 To whom the nightingale of union was so deeply devoted. 
_- The blow has fallen suddenly. 
T have lost my honour and respect. 
To whom shall I relate my story ? 
bog My enemies have arisen to injure me, 
I have lost my honour and respect. 
_ [have no right to cry. 
My heart is broken at the separation. 
_ Grief and pain are ever with me, 
- T have lost my honour and Fespect, 
_” <My children are afflicted, 
My peace is gone; 
ie Eve my religion i is affected, for my. beloved has boon stolen from me ! f 
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Alas! Evil is my state. 

I have lost my honuor and respect. 

Woe is me! My home has fallen and discord reigns within. 
- I have lost my honour and respect. 

I know not where he lives, 

Nor in what disguise he is hid, 

Nor what new misfortunes have now befallen him. 

I have lost my honour and respect. 


Evil days have overtaken me and grief casts a gloom over all. 
Has God forsaken me ? 


I have lost my honour and respect. 


24, The Jain Ratan (Ambala), of the 28th June 1907, says that 


Pia pila od the attich eoect. the Swaraj Putrika writes that it has 
been proved by history that India was 
not conquered with the sword by the English and that it is also clear that they 
cannot retain it by the sword. India has a population of 30 crores and has 2 or 
24 lakhs of Englishmen living in it. Can an Englishmen stand against 1,200 
Indians ? No, never. India is not ruled by Englishmen with the power of the 
sword. If we had not remained divided they could not have succeeded in estab- 
lishing their sway over us, The English sword would have become blunt if 
union and amity increased in India. The question before us now is the necessity 
for unity and the creation of brotherly affection in the country. We are not 
at present prepared to remedy our want of unity in consequence of which 
the Times and Anglo-Indian newspapers are proud of their sword. Itisa 
pleasure to note that unity and love are now beginning to appear among 
us, and a beginning has been made in the Punjab and Bengal. If British rule 
in India continues in its present state, the Times will soon have to repent 
the fall of its pride and the writings its has published. 


V.—Native Societies AND Reticious Matrers. 


25. The Sanatan Dharam Gazette (Lahore), of the 12th June 1907, 


wi tiie endeavours to prove that it was not 

Hindus but the Aryas who used to 
hold meetings of questionable character and have created disaffection among 
the people and rebelled against the Government. It was again the Aryas 
who have brought about estrangement between Hindus and the followers of 
the Prophet. It is also worthy of note, says the Editor, that Lala Lajpat Rai, 
the leaders of the Rawalpindi Bar who are on their trial in connection with 


the recent riots in their city, Ajit Singh and other agitators are also members 
of the Arya Samaj. 


26. The Watan (Lahore), of the 5th July 1907, reprints a paragraph 
from the Aftab (Delhi), in which the 


| writer passes severe strictures on Lala 
Hans Raj and other leading Aryas for having waited on Sir Denzil Ibbetson 


and disowned Lala Lajpat Rai. He adds that Munshi Mahbub Alam, 
Dharam Das, Suri, and S.S. Bhatia were Secretaries ofthe Swedesh Vastu 
Parcharni Sabah established at Lahore in 1905, Rai Bahadur (sic) Bhagat 
Ishwer Das being the President of the Association. Now, however, the 
Munshi is burning incense at the altar of Government and has quite forgotten 
the time when he began to hold Swadesht meetings and inflame the people, 


The Arya Samaj. 
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After remarking that the meeting of the above Society held on the 5th Decem- 
ber 1905 at the house of Bhagat Ishwer Dass was presided over by that gentle- 
man, its permanent President, he says that if the Bhagat is ever charged with 
sedition, he (the writer) will depose to the above facts in the Court on oath. 
The begging of pardon by the Bhagat now, he adds, can serve no useful pur- 
pose : it was he who laid the foundation of mischief. As regards Mr. Roshan 
Lal, a perusal of the back numbers of The Tribume will show that he joined 
several Swadeshé processions and took the chair at more than one Swadesh 
meeting. Indeed, his entire family is made up of seditionaries: his wife also | 
is a great lecturer. He and his better half were invited to make mischief at 
Delhi also. The writer next finds fault with Lala Hans Raj for not having 
spoken to Sir Denzil Ibbetson about Lala Lajpat Rai, and says that a man who 
is so lacking in moral courage is unfit to hold the post of Principal of a College. 
Again, this very Hans Raj was frequently asked to say nothing about politics 
from the pulpit (7éé. table), but his invariable reply was that government, too, 
formed part of religion. Now, however, he is endeavouring to convince His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor that the Samaj has absolutely nothing to do 
with politics. The writer concludes by condemning the conduct of Hindustan 
for havin g moderated its tone recently. 


27. The Hakam (Kadian), of the 10th June 1907, praises Lord Minto 
or witholding his assent from the 
Colonization Act and advises people to 
always make their demands on Government in a respecful manner. 


28. The Voakid (Amritsar), of the 3rd June 1907, also expresses 
The Colonization Bill, satisfaction at the Vietoing of the Act. 


29. The Nazim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the 8th June 1907, says that 
the entire population of the Punjab 
should feel thankful to Lord Minto for 
vetoing the measure. It will, however, be a mistake on their part to think 
that Government has been frightened by agitation into shelving the Act. 
There can be no doubt, adds the paper, that the measure had the effect of 
creating some unrest in the Punjab, but that it had nothing to do with the 
recent undesirable agitation in the province, although the agitators had been 
taking undue advantage of this unrest. 


30. The Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the 8th June 1907, writing on 
the same subject, says that the proposed 
| law was the chief cause of the recent 
unrest in the Punjab. ‘If it adds, Government were also to settle the land ° 
revenue permanently, the unrest in the province would become a thing of the 


pust. 


The Colonization Bill, 


The Colonization Bill, 


The Colonization Bill, 


V1II.—GeneraLt ADMINISTRATION. 
(e)——Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
“81. ‘The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the Ist July 1907, publishes a 


communication from a. resident of the 


‘A snpgestion. Gujranwala district who can discover 


no reason why the remission of part of the land revenue and water-rate which 
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has been granted in Lyallpur district should not also have been made in favour 
of those other districts of the Punjab also where the crops suffered equally. 
He adds that as if this was not enough a certain Tahsildar in one of the above 
districts has, because of the failure of the crops, directed a Zaildar under him 
to hasten the collection of land revenue in his ilaka, The writer concludes by 
urging Government either to remit half the land revenue in the above district 
or to allow the zamindars concerned to pay the same in five instalments. 


(g)—Miscellaneous. 


32. The Bar (Lyallpur), of the 14th May 1907, writing about the 
begar system, publishes, for the benefit 


of shop-keepers, kaming and others, 
some directions regarding the supply of labour and provisions for civil officers 
on tour (vide paragraph 14 of the Selections No. 14). 


33. The Afar Eine (Jullundur), of the Ist July 1907, publishes a 


The degar system, 


The begar system. Gadhok, of Bhaun (Jhelum district), 


who denounces the evil of the Jegar system, which, he says, constitutes a foul 


blot on the fair fame of the just British Government. He adds that it is grossly 


oppressive to compel a person who has urgent private work to attend to to do 
what cannot benefit him and to shoe-beat him in lieu of payment for it. 


Punjab Govt. Braneh Press, Simla—20-7 07—Ne, 127—93. 
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I.—Potirics,. 
(b)— Home. 


1, The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the t6th July 


1907 :-— 
Phe Council of Notables. 


“ He would be a bold man who would undertake to forecast or foreshadow the 
horoscope of Mr. Morley’s threatened “Council of Notables.” In his Budget speech, the 
philosophic despot told us precious little of what he proposed to construct and with what 
precise purpose. All he said, with reference to the future Council was that ‘it would 
be purely advisory and would be called from time to time for the double purpose of 
eliciting ixdependent opinion and diffusing what is really the most important thing of 
all—correct information as to the. actions and intentions of the Government.’ * *® #® 
It is curious that what the profoundest Radical liviog though it prudent to leave hidden 
within the bosom of verbal obscurity, the most rampant organ of Torydom hastened to 
elucidate with perfectly intelligible note and comment! For said the TZémes, referring 
to the proposed Advisory Council of Indian Notables, ‘it will be found to bridge over 
the chasm between native thought and the Government and will afford the more cunser- 
vative elements of Native Society an opportunity of counterbalancing and perhaps of 
outwitting the influence of the intellectual proletarsat.’ 


“It is our intention in this article to pay close attention to the last mentioned 
contingency and the possibilities that lie hidden. behind it The Temes possibly is right 
and the Council of Notables, if it ever comes into being, will probably be utilised to stem 
the.tide of the rising and inevitable ambitions of the Intellectual Proletariat of India. 
But what a sublime prospect we have before us—placed there by the Democracy of 
Britain! The very House of Commons which is dashing its head in almost imipotent 
rage against an Ancient Council of Notables, ¢. g. the House of Lords, and in its chagrin; 
proposing to mend or end it is coolly and comfortably, through’ its Indian Secretary; 
contemplating the edifying spectacle of the Indian Intellectual Proletariat being held in 
check by an Indian Council of Notables ! 


“This world is, of course, full of inconsistencies; one John Bull is not: the ‘only 
individual inthe world who blesses in one-hemisphere an institution which he heartily 
curses in another. But the prospect offered by Mr. Morley is worth deep study. 
The bureaucracy is: sincerely anxious to elicit independent Indian opinton. We thank 
our benign rulers for their noble and benevolent intentions, But the. opinion expressed 
in newspapers and periodicals, in Congress and Conferences, in the Legislative Councils, 
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in the memorials, representations and resolutions of Public Associations like the British 
Indian Association, the Bombay Presidency Association, &c., &., is perhaps, once for all, 
put down by the bureaucracy as neither Indian nor independent! In spite of the fact 
"that the educated people of India have, within the last two or three months, proved conclu- 
sively the strength of their influence over the masses, and in spite of the fact that, whether 
rightly or wrongly, Mr. Morley began to talk somewhat inaudibly and indiscreetly of 
, the possibility of a single native regiment joining the agttators, the assumption is made 
that the agitator, whom it is dangerous to try and whom, therefore, it is necessary to 
deport, does not express independent opinion. It is curious that while on the one 
hand our rulers admit the power and the penetration of the educated class or classes, 
on the other hand they hint that this power is not based on the only thing whereon 
power can possibly be based, namely, the consciousness of-the sympathy of the masses! 
* * ® We are asked to believe, and to do so with our heads on, that for independent 
opinion the Government must have recourse to certain folk called ‘ Notables, And 
- who pray are these folks? Indian Notables fall easily into three classes:—(1) The 
Sporting Notables, who divide their heart’s devotion equally between the battle and 
the polo-field and whose political wisdom therefore is by no means as profound as the 
depth of the sea; (2) the Plant and Concurring Notables, who are prepared to raise their 
hand or hands—if the president is only driving away an intrusive fly from his benign 
face ; and (3) the real Statesmen Notables of the Gaekwar type who are, unfortunately, 
as yet few and far between. Cynics of course affirm that the last class of Notables 
would have small chance of serving on the proposed Council, and we are inclined to 
prophesy that the Council Chamber will become the favourite resort of the second class 
above mentioned. But what a prospect! * * ® Government of course is the mast 
difficult of earthly arts, but why should it be further handicapped by being made to 
stoop to the intellectual level of men who in spite of their blue blood are not dis- 
tinguished for their intellectual illumination? And why should people whose very 
enemies and detractors confer on them the appellation of ‘ Intellectual’ be pooh-poohed 
and snubbed simply because they happen to spring from non-aristecratic breeds? ® * *” 


2. The following i is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 17th July 


1907 — 
British ‘ule | in Incia and Egypt. 


“BRITISH RULE IN INDIA AND EGYPT. 
~ “(Swiss Ormion,) 


“This week’s Das Ecko publishes extracts from 4 leader which appeared on May 
12th in the Neue Ziircher Zettung under the title ‘ Indsa and Egypt. We shall translate 
the following paragraphs :-— 3 


“« The latest news from India reach us simultaneously with the proof of an existing 
national movement in Egypt. 


. . €Ty neither case is there any question of immediate danger, but the events both in 
India and Egypt are symptomatic. They contain the germ of great difficulties in store 
for the British ruler, and necessitate great political tact and qtateamanship on the part 
of England’s best men. 


6 British Errore, 


“‘In both countries we find a people or many peoples who had been a as 
hundreds of years prior to the coming of the British.conqueror, 


“‘In both cases are the results similar: peace and order were established, the 
- oppressed lower classes of society found a powerful protector in the English master. The 
material progress advanced rapidly, astonishingly so. If in India it did not attain the 
same degree as in Egypt, it is not the fault of the English, but due to geographical 
conditions and racial problems, 
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“¢ But in both cases the English ruler did not know how to acquire the inclinations 
and love of the oppressed peoples. 


“* It seems therefore as though in both countries the t same errors had been commit- 
ted: the moral education of the masses had been neglected, The civilisation introduced 
by England was in reality only superficial and material. Higher culture, especially 
the sciences of the West, introduced by the English into those classes of society which 
would be called on to lead the nation in the future, remained on the surface and did not 
penetrate to any great depth. 


“<* Tory Press. 


“*Such is the universal complaint of the people who are to-day responsible for the 
higher education in India and Egypt. 


“There is one argument uppermost in the English (Conservative) press, namely, 
that the Indian (and Egyptian) people are not ripe as yet for free, political institutions, 
that those classes of society which ought to lead their country’s affairs suffer under the 
course of inadequate culture, and that therefore the regime must in both countries continue 
tp be personal, autocratic, even despotic. — 


“‘Tf Russian bureaucrats apply the same arguments to their own country, the 
English press expresses its doubt as to the truth of the arguments. 


“¢ The whole English press, even the most conservative and reactionary—and there 
is as regards certuin cases hardly a more reactionary organ in the whole world than 
The Times—is exceedingly liberal-minded when treating of foreign countries. The 
British Empire, however, is judged from quite a different point of view. 


“* A certain section of the Liberal press, however, goes so far as to ask—and I think 
they are right—if really a despotic rule is one that will favour the prolongation of British 
influence ? 


“They evidently think that it would be preferable to introduce necessary 
Reforms in their administrative policy, so as to rectify their errors.’ ” 


3. The following is from the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 20th 
India and Persian self-government, July 1907 :— 


“While the Government of India is bent upon putting down popular agitation 
with an iron hand, the Government of a neighbouring oriental country is taking steady 
steps to enlarge the bounds of popular freedom. While Mr. Morley and Lord Minto are 
giving us new Regulations and Resolutions with a view to crush popular freedom, the 
Shah of Persia is conferring, and has already conferred, upon his subjects what may 
be regarded as a substantial measure of self-government. Tae Orient has risen from the 
slumber of ages. The Kast has assimilated the spirit of the West and is therefore 
pulsating with a new life. It is no longer under the thraldom of old prejudice or super- 


stitions, but has come under the benign influence of new thought, It is rapidly developing 


the capacity to adapt itself to its new surroundings ; it is rising to the consciousness that 


it has a destiny and a mission as its own. It is not the East but the West, wedded to . 
mediseval notions about the Fast that suffers from an irrational spirit of conservatism. - 


It is a strange irony of fate that the democratic Anglo-Saxon race, whose traditions for 
freedom are second to none in saa oh should be the staunchest supporters of absolutism 
in India. | 


“Tt cannot be reasonably maintained that Western ideas have made a greater 
progress in Persia than in India, nor can it be asserted that the people of Persia have gone 
through a better course of preliminary training and preparation for self-government than 
we have gone through in India, ‘Yet: the Shah does not hesitate tb confer upon his 
people a substantial measure of self-government. He does not briog forward the plea of 
: inonpacity or want of experience. 
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“No body can blame thie authorities, if they move cautiously. . But when caution 
leads to inaction or to action so inadequate or slow as to fall far behind the demands of 
public opinion it is more a failing than a virtue. We do not doubt the sympathy of those 
who are now at the helm of affairs, but we deplore the slowness with which they move: 
and their excess of caution without corresponding material advancement. While they 
are deliberating and hesitating, public opinion is moviog by leaps and bounds, and by: 
the time they come to a conclusion it is found that it falls short -of the requirements of 
the situation. Thus the concessions made to the popular demands do not sutisfy the. 
popular mind, Indeed they sometimes go to fan the flame of popular agitation instead. 


“# * * There can no longer be any scepticism with regard to the capacity of 
orientals for self-govertiment or as to the opportuneness of the present moment for intro- 
ducing it, now that the Persians have been trusted with full control of their affairs. 
Indians after two centuries of British rule can on no account be declared unfit if the 
less educated Persians are found competent to work the democratic institutions, We hope: 


‘the lessons of Persian history will not be lost upon our radical Secretary of State.” 


4. The Sanatan Dharm Gazette (Lahore), of the 10th July 1907,. 
remarks that different classes of natives 
wish to unite, not with the object of 
taking the reins of Government into their own hands, but to prove that 
they are entitled to the rights which they have been demanding of Govern-. 
ment. It then refers to Government’s recent circular regarding newspapers, 


and warns its contemporaries to abstain from using objectionable language. 
towards Government. 


The people and Government, 


5. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 7th June 1907, says that the 


= London Times is of opinion that the 

The prevailing unrest, . : : ore | 
: unrest in India is due to the sort of. 
education imparted to natives by Government. Even if this is so, adds the 
paper, Government and not the people are responsible for the unrest, and 
it was therefore unjust on the former’s part to deport Lala Lajpat Rai. It 


then wishes that Government would rectify its mistake and set the Lala at 
liberty. 


6. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 6th J une 1907, reprints from 


Minerva (Amritsar), a poem from the 


pen of Babu Wazir Chand, B.A., a 
teacher in the Government High School, Amritsar. The writer says that 


India has lost all its vitality, that there is no hope of its becoming vigorous 
again, that poverty reigns throughout its length and breadth, and that it is 
the most despised country. He then beseeches the Himalayas and the 
Nilgherris either to make India grand and strong like themselves or to fall 
down on it and crush it out of existence. He next addresses the Ganges and 
other important rivers in the country, asking them to create a spirit of love 
in it or drown it into oblivion. He also invokes the spirit of manliness and 
conjures it to convert India into a second Japan. He also complains of the 
prevalence of religious bigotry in the country. 


The present oo condition of India. 


1. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 12th July 1907, says that the 


: aes _ liberty of writing was conferred on 
vaca ch Sac Pel India against the wishes of Anglo- 
Indian officers, and that many of them would like to see the publication 
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of native newspapers stopped. 


is that they cannot have things their own way while native papers continue 
to be published: the slightest mistakes committed by them become known 
in ‘London through this jorurnal. Hindustan adds that the press in India 
was made free in order to enable the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and 
the British nation to know the real state of affairs in this country. 
If the publication of Indian newspapers were stopped the British nation, 
which is the real master of India, would have to depend on Government 
officers for information about the country; and it is possible that these 
officers might, in their anxiety to prevent their getting into bad odour and 
being injured, mislead it. After observing that the press enables the authori- 


ties to feel the people’s pulse, the paper says that any attempt to muzzle 
it will be certain to seriously i injure British rule in India. 


8. The Azad (Lahore) for March 1907 (received on the 6th J uly 


Oscaceeien Te i 1907) publishes an article from the 


pen of the Editor, who regrets that 
natives do not yet realize the importance of the service the press can render 


to the country. He divides native newspapers into two kinds—those which 
flatter the powers that be and those which oppose all official measures and 
abuse the authorities. Although the latter seriously injure the best interests 
of the country, still’they help to keep up the people’s enthusiasm. As regards 
the former, they have no excuse to live, and are distrusted by both Govern- 


ment and the people. These shortcomings, adds the Editor, are to be found 


in the vernacular press : the native papers conducted in English are free from 


them and steer a middle course, sticking to truth even though this sometimes 
proves injurious to their best interests, After remarking that such papers 
are truly patriotic, he says that the Government cannot keep back Indians 
from stating the truth. He then thanks Lord Curzon for his acts of high- 
handedness, adding that they have led to an awakening of the people. The 
Editor next refers to the Panjabee case and remarks that even if that 
paper's report of Rafat Ali’s death is false, still the people cannot ignore the 
fact that although hundreds of poor Indians have been done to death (by 
Europeans) in not a single case has the story of the murder been believed, 
and the deaths have been ascribed to enlarged spleens and pneumonia, He 
then goes on to say :—* If the Government had learnt anything from experi. 
ence it should have known that the punishment of (the accused in the) 
Panjabee (case) would produce the same effect as that produced by the 
imprisonment of Mr. Tilak and Babu Surendra Nath Banerji. The result 
in those cases was the increase of agitation in the country. It is therefore 
a foregone conclusion that the imprisonment of Messrs. Athavale and 
Jaswant Rai will inflame the darkened cinders of national love in the breast 
of oppressed Indians.” In conclusion, be warns Government that the more 
the people are oppressed, the some bitterly they will hate the whites. He 


adds that to those who suffer for the national cause imprisonment is not less 
than paradise. 


9. The Bar (Lyallpur), of the 21st May 1907 (received on 4th July 


Ieee anata ——-:1907), publishes ‘An ‘appeal to Indian 
= sepa tI er | _ mothers ‘from ‘a Nihang Singh,” in 
which the writer Bays that India has been redaced to ‘such a ‘miserable céndi- — 


The reason for ‘this attitude on their part 
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tion that it is high time that efforts were made to awaken Indian mothers. 


“Tt is a matter for great regret that the mothers of India who gave to the 


world “Mahatmas” like Ram Krishna and Budha, ascetics like Lachhman 
and Gorakh, warriors like Bhima, Arjun and: Bhishma, and heroes like 
Gobind Singh and Sivaji, should be locked up in the sleep of indifference. 
Mothers, do you not see how your beloved ones are dying from plague 
and their dead bodies lie rotting ? Have you ever realized that European 
manufacturers have wrested all Indian arts and industries from the hands 
of your sons and that all that your beloved sons can do is to pass their time in 
idleness, live the lives of slaves, pull punkhas, work as labourers, live on 
prison diet or die from hunger ? Have your eyes never been opened at the 
injustice (of the English) when you saw the hard-earned money of your 
beloved children being poured into the houses of Feringhees ? O mothers, 
your sons are being taken for black buck and shot, but you have never taken 


. the trouble to point out to white sportsman the difference between deer and 


your children, You may also have heard that many of your beloved ones 
have been forcibly sent to heaven by (their) white brethren who kicked them 
for the offence of earning their livelihood by pulling punkhas, If any worthy 
son of yours is ever found lamenting the death of his brother, he is forthwith 
handcuffed and put in chains, (given) corn to grind, (parched) gram to eat, 
(and) rags full of vermin to wear (and is made to) sleep on the bare ground, 
while if he dares remonstrate (dit speak) he is whipped and the triangle 
and his buttocks (are) covered with blood.” 


“Indian mother! Has not the sight of such great suffering sent even 
a shiver through your hearts when you saw your sons had not been left land 
or arts to enable them to earn their bread ? The poor fellows are reduced 
to the necessity of making a living by ploughing. They laboured and pro- 
duced grain. The bullocks were their own, as also the wells and seed, while 
water was supplied by God. Yet the self-same friends (the English) who 
prevented them from earning their bread by trade and compelled them to 
eat the bread of servitude come forward to share the produce. 

“Though your sons only ate dry bread once in 24 hours, yet 
they were taxed so heavily that the less that is said about this the 
better. When they bore even with this (the authorities) resorted to 
diverse tricks to eject them from their lands, No one listened to protests 
from your children. Indeed, who listens to a weeping child except its 
parents? Why should a sportsman listen to the cry? When your 
children began to give up (the use of) foreign sugar (the consumption of) 
which is forbidden by their religion, our friends enhanced the (rate of) 
land revenue for sugarcane enormously in order that your sons might feel 
compelled to leave off cultivating sugarcane, abstain from manufacturing 
sugar in the country and should continue to use (foreign-made) sugar, which 
contains bones, the blood of oxen, spittle, and the flesh of persons dying 
from plague in England. O mothers! It is your sons who were compelled, 
for want of bread and in their fear of hard labour, to expose their bodies to 
bullets and to endanger their lives for six or eight rupees a month, to despoil 
their fellow-countrymen of their jagirs and make a present of the same to 
their white hunters, to conquer country after country with their swords 
while shedding their blood and to make them over to the English (vit. them), 
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though all this has not conferred on them even the right to working as syces or 
coolies (in those land). O mothers, if the sight even of such suffering does 
(not) make you help your sons when will youdo so Your sons are yet 

alive. What will your awakening avail them if their breath has ceased (when 


you at last awake) ? O, dear mothers, arise! Wake up your sons and 
free them from the chains of slavery. 


** Follow in the footsteps of Guru Kalgidharji’s (Guru Gobind Singh’s) 
mother ; like the mother of Ajit Singh and Jogbir Singh (Gura Gobind 
Singh’s sons), teach your sons, from their very infancy, to sacrifice their lives 
for the country ; give birth to worthy sons like Sivaji ; make your sons 
commit songs of national liberty to memory ; suck out. of their blood, like the 
poison of a snake, the ideas of servitude and slavery and bring them back to 
life ; send them the message that they should abstain from cutting the 
throats of their brethren and flee from sweets thrown into the water (sic) ; 
let every one of them regard India as his own just as the children of Japan 
(do in regard to their country), and, leaving aside futile (Zit. false) religious 
quarrels, eschew foreign-made articles, which they should regard as cows and 
pigs. It is better to die from hunger than to subsist on night-soil ; for 
foreign-made articles are worse than night-soil to us, O mother, if you listen 
to my appeal and begin to act upon my advice (léf. to do this work) from 
to-day another (di¢. new) Sivaji, Pratap, Arjun and Prithwi Raj will arise 
within fifteen years who will free the country from the chains of misery and 
will gladden your hearts and your eyes. Q mothers, you are our greatest 
Guru. Thethoughts which you put into our minds do not leave us even 
when we grow old. If you infuse the spirit of liberty (into us) we will 
dream of,. and be swayed by, liberty even when we grow old. If you 
sing (to us) the lullabies of slavery and servitude we will never think of 
shaking off the chains of slavery. © dear mothers, we cry to you to-day 
as a last resort. We, your sons, are involved in deep suffering. Save us 
by whatever means you can. You are powerful and can do everything. Tell 
our sisters also to send Sakhis (Rakhi) to their brothers and urge them to be 
patriotic and ready to sacrifice their lives (for the country). Also rouse your 


daughters-in-law (and tell them to) encourage (é¢. prepare) their husbands. 


to defend Bharat (India) and (to) make preparations for performing Sati them- 


selves. © mothers ! (only) if you can encourage us can your country and 
cows be protected.’ 


The writer then gives a few specimens of lullabies that should be sung 
to native children. 


10. The Bharat Bhagni (Lahore), ofthe 1st June 1907, publishes 
an appeal to Indian mothers in which 
it draws their attention to the present 
situation in the country and points out how their brothers and sons -are being 
sent to jail and separated from their homes for the offence of shedding tears 
over the miseries of mother India. It next refers to the deportation of Lala 


An appeal to Indian alti 


Lajpat Rai and says that Government has been misled into taking the step. - 


After complaining of the ill-treatment of natives at the hands of Englishmen, 


the. Editors exhorts her Indian sisters to teach their children how to lead pure 
lives and serve their country. 
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11. The Jhang Sisal (Shang), of the 20th May 1907, writing about 
the sew spl the new spirit, says that the Aryan 

, | blood has not cooled as yet. Thos, 
who think that Ar yuverte has fallen to rise no.more. are labouring under # 
serious mistake. Qannot the mothers who can give birth to Khashatryas 
like Lalas Lajpat Rai and Hans Raj (of Rawalpindi supply oblations for the 
national sacrificial fire ? ‘‘ Oblations can of course be made only after the 


fire has been kindled. Government is very kindly kindling a fire : it is for us 
to offer the’ oblations.” , 


12. The Hindustan (Lahore), of the 7th June 1907, remarks that it 
is no easy task to bring about the for- 


The cause of nationality in India, ’ é ‘ aie 
mation of a nation in India inas- 


much as every effort to promote the cause is likely to be misunderstood. 


What the people may consider a harmless act of patriotism is not unlikely to be 
construed by Government into an attempt at revolt. Again, those whom the 
people consider patriots are regarded by the authorities as rebels, witness the 
case of Lala Lajpat Rai. The paper then goes on to say that if natives 
persists in their efforts to unite themselves into a nation in spite of these 
difficulties they will be certain to gain their object. It adds that. if the unjust 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai leads them to give up political agitation 
patriotism and the newly awakaned sentiment of nationality will become 
quiescent, at least in the Punjab, for a long time to come. In case, however, 
Punjabis continue making constitutional agitation nothing will prevent natives 
from becoming a nation. 


13. The Azad-i-Hind (Ambala), of the 29th June 1907, says that 
the doings of the Ministry in connec- 
tion with the recent agitation in the 
country has shown natives their mistake in expecting a more considerate 
treatment from the liberals. They have come to realize that there is nothing 
to choose between the conservatives and liberals in their treatment of this 
country. After remarking that the recent unrest in the Punjab was 
due to the prosecution of the Panjatee, the Colonization Bill and the enhance; 
ment of the Bari.Doab Canal rates, the paper condemns the deportation 
of Lala Lajpat Rai under the obsolete Regulation III of 1818, as also the 
promulgation of the Regulation of Meetings Ordinance and the prohibition to 
students and teachers to take part in political meetings. It adds that Govern- 
ment is wrong in thinking that the adoption of the above measures by it will 
have the effect of frightening nationalists and making them desist from de- 
manding their rights and exerting themselves to obtain liberty. So far from 
this being the case, its policy of repression -will be certain to shake the faith 
even of the moderates in constitutional agitation and the British sense of 
justice. 


The recent repressive measures, 


14, Tijadustan (Lahore); of the 7th June 1907; remarks that the 


expectation of Natives regarding a just 


‘The recent repressive measures. 
and generous treatment from: «the 


Liberals, have. been dashed to the ground. Mr. Morley has shown that he 


will.not act up to his liberal principles in connection. with the administration 
of this country, witness his attitude in regard to the partition of Bengal and 
the measures adopted with his approval to put down the unrest in the 
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Punjab. It isa pity; adds the paper, that instead of finding out the causes of 
the prevailing unrest Mr. Morly should have curtailed the liberty of free 
speech and stigmatised as rebels those who ventured to draw the Government’s 
attention to the evil. Lala Lajpat Rai, a champion of constitutional agitation, 


has been deported and public meetings have been forbidden to be held in the 


Punjab and East Bengal. Nor is this all. Both students and teachers have 
been prohibited from taking part in political agitation. All this should. nof, 
however, discourage the people, and they should continue the present agitation, 
remembering the well-known adage “God helps those who help themselves.” 


15. The Jhang Sial.(Jhang), of the 20th May 1907, publishes some 
versus in Punjabi from the pen of the 
Editor, who contends that Lala Lajpat 
Rai has done nothing to be punished with deportation. He adds that Natives 
are being oppressed by their white masters, and enquires whether it is an 
offence on the part of the people to demand. their rights of Government. 
After remarking that the authorities are wrong in suspecting the loyalty of 
his fellow-countrymen, he calls upon the King Emperor to set matters right, 
adding— | 
“Do not think that thou alone art King.” 
“There is a King of Kings above thee 
Who is certain to reduce thy pride.” 


16. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 20th May 1907, says that the 
general public regard Government’s 
conduct in deporting Lala Lajpat Rai 
as a piece of oppression, barbarism and cowardice. They also consider it a 
mistake on the part of Government to think that it can put down the prevail- 
ing agitation in the country with the aid of oppression. The deportation of 
Lajpat Rai, it adds, has caused feelings of indignation throughout Bengal and 
the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. It does not matter if no voice has 
yet been raised against it in this province. The Punjabis are keeping their 
feelings of pain to themselves, but when they open their lips they will make 
things very hot for Government. 


The deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, 


The deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 


17. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 7th June 1907, publishes sn 
account of the deportation without a 


trial and the subsequent release of 
Sheikh Abdul Rasul and the Natu brothers, and remarks that it remains to be 


seen whether Lala Lajpat Rai will be similarly treated by the philosoplier, 
Mr. Morley. If the liberals, it adds, do nothing in this matter, the labourites 
and the Irish members at least will be certain to allow the Secretary of State 
no rest unless he can justify the Lala’s deportation. It is, however, impossible 


for Mr. Morley to do so, and his sense of justice creates the hope that — 
Rai will not remain in exile long. 


18. The Azad (Lahore), for April 1907, publishes a translation of 

co article on the causes of the unrest 
in the Punjab written by Lala Lajpat 
Rai for the Panjabee two hours before his deportation. The journal calls 


The deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, 


The deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 


the Lala a national’ martyr and says that by undergoing exile for the sake 


of the country he has proved that the holy land of Ind can yet produce » sons 
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who consider the mission of their life to sacrifice themselves at the altar of 
their motherland. It then prays that Government may re-consider (its opinion 
about) the offence regarding national services and repent of what it has done, — 


so that it may not be stigmatised as unjust. 


19. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 9th June 1907, says that hitherto the 
people had been finding fault only 
with some short-sighted Muhammadans 
for rejoicing over Lala Lajpat Rai’s deportation and thereby helping in the 
killing of political agitation in the country. All patriotic natives, however, 
will also condemn the conduct of the Aryas who recently waited on His 
Honour Sir Denzil Ibbetson with the object of dissociating themselves from 


The Arya deputation to the Lieutenant-Governor. 


_ the present agitation. What incentive, asks the paper, can there be for one 


to step into the political arena if one is to be thrown overboard in one’s hour 
of trial even by one’s own co-religionists ? It then goes on to say that the 
members of the deputation have proved themselves to be abject cowards. 
Nor have they been successful in their object, for the reason that Government 
continues to regard them as mischief-makers, 


In another place the paper regrets that Lala Lajpat Rai should be 
crucified, but that Lala Hans Raj should receive a reward (from Govern- 
ment). It was unable to guess why Hans Raj should have burnt incense 
at the altar of Government, but a telegram from its Lahore correspondent 


has enlightened it on the point. The message says that after the deportation 


of Lala Lajpat Rai four guns were stationed near the D. A.-V. College, while 
British soldiers with fixed bayonets stood at the gate. A gallows specially 
ordered from England was set up in the compound of the College, and Messrs. 
Hans. Raj, Roushan Lal, Ishar Das and Sohan Lal, who have brought disgrace 
on both the Samaj and the country, were made to stand close by, the guns 
having at the same time been ordered to be fired. This had the effect of 
thoroughly frightening the men, and it was at length decided that Lala Hans 
Raj should throw himself at Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s feet and beg for his life. 
After finding fault with the Aryas for disowning Lala Lajpat Rai, the Editor 
says that although he is a Muhammadan he cannot bring himself to follow 
their example. Government may deport or hang him or kill him by setting 
dogs or kites on him, but he has no hesitation in saying that it is grossly 
tyrannical on its part to have deported Lajpat Rai without (adducing) any 
proof (of his guilt), He then-tells the Punjabis (?éé. lions of the Punjab) that 
this is the time (for them) to show (their) courage. They should agitate, 
within the bounds of law, as much as they can and show the world that this 


-province is no whit behind Bengal, ‘and that if one Lajpat Rai has gone a 


hundred have risen in his place. If they keep silent now the result will be 
that whenever they raise an outcry in future Government will silence them 
by deporting one of them. They should not, however, forget that they will be 
greatly injuring themselves by contravening the law. The Editor further 
remarks that in arecent issue of the Aftab he reprinted an article from an 


American newspaper in which the Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk and the Nawab of 


Dacca were spoken of as traitors to the Indian nation. Had the latter journal 
been aware of the above doings of Lala Hans Raj and others, it would assuredly 
have applied to them a much harsher epithet than that of traitor. The Editor 
has sent to the American paper in question an article (on the subject). 
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20. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 7th June 1907, writing on the same: 


Tho Arye deputiiion to the Lisstenant-evennen, subject, says that the deputation was 


_ appointed neither by local Samajes nor 
by the Provincial Prati Nidhi Sabha (Society of the Representatives of Arys 


Samajes in the Punjab), and that it did not therefore represent the Aryas, 
Besides, the Arya Samaj is a religious rather than a political body, and itg 
efforts are confined to bringing about religious reforms. After referring to 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s reply, the paper advises Government not to have implicit 
faith in information supplied by the Criminal Intelligence Department, and asks 
the local authorities to associate the educated sections of all communities in 
order to learn the truth about the people. 


21. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th July 1907, publishes a 


The Hinda deputation to the Lientenant-Governor. cartoon in which some Hindus labelled 
‘The Hindu Deputation’ are seen 

standing before the Lieutenant-Governor with folded hands, bare feet and 
bowed heads. His Honour withholds his right hand which is thrust in a 
pocket of his coat and is seen touching the folded hands of one of them only 
with his left hand. The letter-press runs as follows :—“ According to the 


leaders the Deputation has returned successful, but no one else can corroborate 
the statement.” 


22. The Aftad (Delhi), of the 9th June 1907, announces that Saiyid 


Haidar Raza has declined to accept 

ay cde neo the scholarship offered him by 
Mr. Shyamaji Krishna Varma. Some respectable local merchants, adds the 
paper, are thinking of sending the Sayad to England, but he has as yet come to 
no decision (in the matter). In case he does not leave India the Hindi edition 


of the Aftab as well as the paper (he intends issuing) in English will begin to 
appear shortly. 


23. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 9th June 1907, says that the decision 
Extension of the Regulation of Meetings Ordinance has been arrived at on the strength 


heteeis merely of false reports by the police 
and certain Raises. It adds that the prohibition regarding the holding of 


public meetings will prevent Government from knowing the real feelings of the 
people, The fire of anger will continue to smoulder in the people’s breast, 
bursting out one day and shocking the world like the Earthquake of 1905. 


24. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 17th July 
Ordinance No, 1 of 1907. 1907 :— 


“In his interview with the Arya Samaj Deputation at Kalka Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
is reported to have said that Government had no objection to constitutional agitation, 
and that they only disapproved of agitation when it exceeded constitutional limits, Sir 
Henry Cotton, however, in his Budget speech most forcibly pointed out that the 
experience of the last twenty years had made the Indians despair of their constitutional 
protests ever being heard, and that therefore they had begun to ask one another if other 
means should not be tried. And no honest student of Indian affairs will say that Sir 
Henry Cotton was not right. * * © Leaving aside for the present any discussion as — 
to what constitutes constitutional agitation and what not, let us see whether even now, 
while the authorities are professing admiration of constitutional agitation, proceedings 
are not being adopted by them all over the country t¢ make people get into the despair 
that Sir Henry Cotton referred to, Not only is the holding of such perfectly lawful 
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gatheriggs as District,.and Provincial Conferences interfered with, but even when they 
are allowed to be held all sorts of difficulties are thrown in their way. The sedition 
case is still going on, which arose out of the proceedings of the- Khulna District Conferenee, 
and now comes upon it the news that the holding of a similar Conference at Faridpur 
has been interdicted, because among the resolutions proposed four related to questions 
which the authorities did not wish to have discussed, ‘namely, Swadeshi-boycott, 
Mr. Risley’s Students’ Circular, the Regulation of Meetings Ordinance, and the — 7 
tion of Lala Lajpat Rai. . 


“A Gagging Regulation in Essence, 


“It shouldbe noted that Faridpur is in Eastern Bengal and is one of the districts 
proclaimed under Ordinance No. 1 of 1907. Accordingly due notice was given to the 
authorities by the promoters of the Conference, and at first the former did not appear to 
be opposed to it. The Chairman of the Reception-Committee is a Muhammadan gentle- 
man, Choudhri Golam Mowla, and he joined: the Hindu leader of the city, Babu Ambika 
Charan: Mozumdar, in giving a guarantee. to the Magistrate against any disturbances. 
But it appears that, in spite of Mr. Morley’s grand talk the other day as to the desirability 
of giving. the District Officer greater discretion than he possesses now, the Local Govern- 
ment had a finger in the pie, and the Magistrate of Faridpur was only acting under 
orders, Accordingly we understand that cypher messages were for some time at work 
between him and head-quarters, and the result was that he took exception to the three 
resolutions above-named and insisted on their being expunged. The Reception 
Committee, however, replied that under the Ordinance the Government were not 
empowered to dictate resolutions, and expressed their inability to. accede to the Magis- 
trate’s suggestion, deciding among themselves that they would rather drop the Conference 
than submit to such official dictation. The result was the prohibition of the gathering. 
Now, see how the authorities are in favour of constitutional agitation, and whether they 
do or do not drive people to adopt other means! Measures are passed or adopted which 
the public consider as not merely repressive, but as being opposed to all constitutional 
principles: such as are the boast of our Government, and when they wish to protest against 
these measures in a constitutional way they are not to be allowed to do so, Sir Denzil 
did not’ express the truth when he said that Government was in favour of constitutional 
agitation. Government is opposed to all agitation that in any way questions the 
omniscience of the authorities and their right to do whatever they please. Nobody ever 
gaid that. the Congress agitation was not conducted on constitutional lines, but the officials 
were since the beginning as much hostile to it as they are to the present Extremist 
propaganda, or to any so-called seditious movement., Formerly they had not. the power 
to stop Congress and Conference meetings, but armed with the new Ordinance they are 
in-a position to declare any meeting objectionable that may give the people an opportunity 
ef:a free talk on their wrong measures. Thus the Regulation is likely to be used not 
so much as.a.means of.restoring order and tranquillity as a measure for gagging free 
expression of opinion and thus of gradually inducing a belief in the people that they have 
neither the right nor the capacity to form opinions. 


) 


V.—Native Socrerras AND Reticious Marrers, 


25. The Sanatan Dharm Gazette (Lahore), of the 8rd July 1907, 

| Says that all the Arya Samajists have 
of late been loudly denying that they. 
are agitators or had anything to do with Lala Lajpat Rai. The Arya Gazette 
ofthe 15th June last, however, publishes an article written by the Lala, - who 
incites Hindus to imitate-the Japanese and drive foreigners out of the country. 
After:remarking-that such writings are calculated to injure Hindus and mislead 
Government into the belief that they and the Aryas are chips of the same 


« The Atya Samaj. 


| block, ‘the paper says that the latter are 60 many Lajpat Rais and Ajit Singhs, | | 
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26. The Sunatan Dharm Gazette (Lahore), of the 26th June and 3rd 


dis dos Gidind, July 1907, publishes a communication 
from one Dev Rattan, who says that 
Dayanand’s teachings are calculated to make Hindus die fighting among them- 


selves. He adds that, according to the founders of the Arya Samaj, those who 
speak ill or go against the Vedas are atheists and should be driven out of 
“the country and the community.” After remarking that the dictum applies 
to the Christians, Muhammadans, Brahmos and others inhabiting India, he 
says that the spirit to act up to it is not wanting among the Aryas. Even 
when differences arise in their own ranks their newspapers publish writings 
smelling of the fire and sword and exhorting the parties represented by them 
to step into the field, shed blood and lay down their lives in the defence of 
their religion. The writer quotes extracts from the Hitkar and the Arya 
Musafir in support of the assertion, and goes on to say that the Aryas regard 
the inhabitants of countries other than Aryavarta as malechhas. | 


27. The Sanatan Dharam Gazette (Lahore), of the 10th July 1907, 
says that for some time past the Arya 
Samajists have been publishing articles 
with a view to showing that they have nothing to do with the present situation 
in the Punjab. They also ascribe the evil to other communities, which, 
however, is not a fact. The Aryas alone, adds the paper, are to blame for the 
unrest referred to. 


The Arya Samaj. 


28. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 6th June 1907, remarks that 
the present.is a very critical time for 
the Arya Samaj, seeing that its enemies 
are busy exerting themselves to crush it. This, adds the paper, is not the first 
time when the Samaj is under a cloud, and it is to be hoped that the cloud 
will pass away soon. It then exhorts the Aryas to keep up their spirit, 
remembering that God helps those who cheerfully undergo hardship for the 
sake of their faith. 


The Arya Samaj. 


VI.—-LEGISLATION. 


29... The Aftab (Delhi), of the 9th June 1907, expresses satisfaction at 
the vetoing of the Colonization Act, 
which. it asserts was the cause of the 
deportation of Lajpat Rai and of the recent unrest. in the Punjab. It is of 
opinion that Lord Minto has been forced to withhold his assent to the measure 
owing simply to the agitation evoked by it, and says that if the people were 
to make the necessary sacrifices they could obtain self-government also. 


The Colonization Bill. 


VII.—GenEerRAL ADMINISTRATION, 


(d)— Education. | 


30. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th July 1907, understands 
that the Director of Public Instruction 


in the Punjab has prohibited all the 
Schools in the province from subscribing to any paper without formally 


obtaining permission for the purpose. After remarking that this also is due to 


Public Schools and undesirable newspapers, 
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the use of strong language by some short-sighted journalists, it observes that 
the above Department has full power to keep. undesirable papers, out of the 
schools under its management. 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


31. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th July 1907, publishes an 
| open letter from the zamindars and 
the cultivators of the Punjab to 
Major Popham Young, CeI.E., Settlement Commissioner. The writers 
complains that in spite of the heavenly and earthly visitations which have 
overtaken them of late the Settlement officers in those district where settlement 
operations are in progress have made life a burden to agriculturists, On the 
one hand, the tillers of the soil can spare no time from looking after their 
plague patients and disposing of the dead, and, on the other, they entertain 
fears of not being able to harvest the radi crops in time, having their year’s 
labour thrown away and failing to prepare their land for the kharéf crops. 
Notwithstanding all this, they are being called upon to assist the Settlement 
officials in different ways, while they are impressed by patwaris to do beger 
work. Should they, however, fail to grease the palms of patwaris, the latter 
make unfavourable reports against them and get them whipped and beaten 
with sticks. After alleging that those unable todo begar work have money 
recovered from them instead, the writers request Major Young to suspend all 
settlement operations for the present. They add that if this should be 
impracticable zamindars should be exempted. from being impressed in these 


_ A grievance of zamindars, 


days of sickness and harvesting crops. They also appeal to the Major to 


rescue agriculturists from the clutches of patwaris and other subordinate 
Settlement officials. 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


32. The Azad (Lahore), for January 1907 (received on 6th July 
1907), publishes an article from the 
| pen of Lala Lajpat Rai, who says that 
public servants are feared and respected more in countries in which the people 
have little or no hand in the administration than in those where things are 
otherwise. In the former countries every public servant thinks only of 
pleasing his official superior and cares nothing to win the good opinion of his 
fellow-countrymen. His promotion depends on pleasing not the people, but 
the superior named, and his constant effort is to place himself in the good 
books of the last named. If his official superior can be pleased by receiving 
bribes or dalis he gains his object in this way, making up the pecuniary loss 
suffered by him by taking bribes, in his turn, from his subordinates or the 
section of the public who have to deal with him. In case he can gain his end: 
by resorting to flattery he takes to burning incense, expecting to be flattered 
in turn by those below him. . The writer adds that public servants enjoy still 
more respect and exercise far larger powers in countries ruled by aliens, who 
need the help, and play into the hands, of their officials at every turn. This, 
he says, is exactly the case in India in these days. Government servants, of 
whatever position, are regarded with far more respect and fear than persons 
engaged in other walksiof life. It is for this reason that even the ablest and 
well-to-do native young men try to enter ‘the service of Government. They 


Native servants of Government. 
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flatter Anglo-Indian officers in divers ways, nay, sometimes even pay (them) 
bribes in order to gain their object. Nor is this all. They try to please the 
latter by resorting to other unfair means, eg., by playing the spy on their 
fellow-countrymen, helping the authorities against. their motherland or 
pocketting unbecoming remarks from the officers referred to. The writer 
then goes on to say that with the increase of the number of English-knowing 
natives the salaries paid and the respect shown to the public servants among 
them has been decreasing. On the other hand, he adds, Anglo-Indians regard 
all posts carrying salaries of over Rs. 60 as the birthright of their sons and 
(other) young men belonging to their religion and community. The writer 
for one has no objection to the exclusion of the children of the soil from the 
service of Government, for the reason that the existing state of affairs is 
highly injurious to the interests of the country, inasmuch as even the ablest 
men in the land accept posts under Government and thereby abstain from 
serving their motherland and help a foreign nation in rivetting the chains 
of slavery on her feet. He then accuses Government of taking advantage of 
the scramble on the part of native young men to enter its service, and 
endeavours to show that the existing state of affairs has injured native 
Government officials in several ways. Lala Lajpat Rai next charges Govern- 
ment with compelling some of its native servants to resort to bribery by 
paying them very low salaries. He also accuses it of inhumanity for keeping 
these low-paid officials at work for over ten hours a day. After ridiculing 
British ‘ capitalists and manufacturers for thinking more of the labourers 
employed in native factories than of the low-paid and hard-worked employes 
of the postal and railway departments, and remarking that the object of their 
solicitude for the welfare of the said labourers is to prevent native manufac- 
turers from competing with their confreres in Great Britain, he suggests that 
the best way for native Government servants to better their lot is to establish 
unions after the model of Trade Unions in England. 


83. The Pasia Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th July 1907, publishes 
copies of two letters addressed by Ajit 

psd esha de. Singh to his brother Sowaran Singh. 
In the first letter the writer says that he is comfortable in every way, and 
directs that Rs. 10 found in his pocket at the time of his arrest should be 
made over to the Editor Hindustan, Rs. 5 in aid of the Bradlaugh Hall 
Fund and the other half for the Hindu Orphanage at Lahore. He adds that 
the watch belonging to him should be handed over to the Editor of the 
Parkash, its proceeds being used in preaching the re-marriage of widows. In 
conclusion he says :—“ Rely on God (and) keep up your spirits. It does 
not behove a man to feel cast down when overtaken by trouble. If you 


wish to keep my books you can do so, otherwise you should send them to 
the Vedic Library, Lahore.” 


In his second letter Ajit. Singh writes :—“I have written to father 
‘to-day to remit some money to me. If you can do so remit about 50 rupees 
to me.” After stating that he is comfortable and in good health, he asks his 
brother to send him some six of his books, which he says he has been allowed 
to.send for. The addressee-should also'send a complete:list of the remaining 
books so that he may be able to decide which to send for and which to make 
over to the Vedic Library. He then continues: ‘When ever you write to 
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nie you should on no account refer to any political matter. Socee A letter 
touching upon any such thing will not reach me...... You should think 
nothing of (our) separation. The vicissitudes of time separate ‘all. Realize 
this truth and be patient.” 


34 The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 17th June 1907, calls upon 
its.readers to exert themselves to re- 
| move from the minds of their illiterate 
fellow-countrymen the mistaken impression that Government has been spread- 
ing plague by poisoning wells, &c. 


The plague, 


35. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 13th July 1907, after stating 
how the Army Temperance Association 
has succeeded in converting 4rd of 
the British soldiers in India into tea-totallers, refers to the injurious effects 
drinking produces on a soldier. It adds that the number of Native soldiers 
addicted to {drinking is far smaller than that of their European confrers. 
This is probably due to’the fact that the former are paid such low salaries 
that they can hardly maintain themselves on their earnings. Thomas Atkins, 
on the contrary, has the good luck of being fed at Government expense, while 
he is paid Re. 1 or Re. 1-2-0 daily for his pocket expenses. 


86. The following it fom the Panjadee (Lahore), of the 17th Jaly 
Evolution of a nation, | 1907 :— 


omine in the Army. 


“In the history of every nation or people, students disco¥er a moment or an event 


which can be regarded as a turning-point in that history. 


“The tyranoy of the Vogter in the valleys of Switzerland ended: Austrian dominion 
in Helvetia. The culminating moment was the hour when Tell hid his.second. arrow. 


- 


“ The injudicious obstinacy of British statesmen as regards the principle of indirect 
taxation gave America her independence. The Boston Tea Party was the culminating 
moment which obliged Americans to grasp their weapons. 


“The frivolous absolutism of Louis XVI provoked the ire of the Parisian populace. 
Here, also, the historian perceives the culminating point: the rise.in the price of bread 
which produced the Woman Riot. 


“So on and so forth throughout history. — 


‘The examples we have named belong to that order which inspired or were the 
cause of revolutionary measures. 


“ As regards the evolution of a people or a nation, the process is slower. Events 
follow a smooth and general trend: there are no upheavals nor earthquakes nor voleanic 
eruptions. 


“To an outsider, unacquainted with the country, its inhabitants apparently sleep 
and idle along. 


.. “Then comes an event—an injudicious event it can be called from its author's 
point of. view, though, and as regards. the nation. itself, it is generally. beneficent, which 


shakes the people's faith in their rulers,, or awakens national anger at: the oppreasor’s 
deeds. 


“The event apparently fades in the distance as the years: go by. But only 


apparently eo, For the: momentary agitation has: been sufficient to overturn some strata 
of the nation’s soil, 
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“From henceforth the people, roughly awakened, become conscious of a sentiment 
that had lain dormunt for years, namely, that of natzonality. 


“ And, the people imbued with that spirit, the evolution of the masses advances 
far more rapidly than was the case before, until at last they are in a position to rule 


and govern themselves, and not to be down-trodden or oppressed by foreigners or 
autocracies, 


“The history of Poland, Finland, Hungary and Ireland prove the truth of the 
above principle of politico-social evolution. 


“In Egypt, Denshawai is a striking example, and as such it will be known to 


history, and its anniversary a memorable date in the life of the fee Egyptian people.— 
Lgyptsan Standard.” : 


Punjab Govt. Branch Press, Simla~29-7-07—Ne, 132—93. 
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The rulers and the ruled in India 
Il.—AFGHARISTAN AND TRans-FRONTIER. 
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1, Government and the people (Asad-i-Hind) 
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SELECTIONS 


~~ 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS. _ ; 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, - 


“oc 


Received up to 27th July 1907. 


| —Potirics, 7 
, _ (0) —Home. : 


1, The Azad-i-Hind (Ambala), of the 22nd June 1907, reprints 


Government and the from the Hitbadi of Calcutta an article : . - 
— headed ‘The Mother's Cry” in which : 


the English are accused of having obtained the sovereignty of India by decep- e 
tion. They are also charged with having killed the industries of the country a 
and made famines chronic. After remarking that the famine of 1897 and ee a 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty have helped the people to see the English, who.are 
called dacoits and hypocrites, in their true colours, the Hitbadi enlarges on 


the supreme importance of the Swadesht movement to the country, and finds : 


fault with the authorities for preventing native young men from serving their. is 
motherland. . ko CR Sed ae ery 


- . 


' 9, "The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 24th June 1907, says: that ys. 

,  - Natives: have not as yet fitted 
i ia ema aaa selves for participation ‘in’ the ad 
tration of their country. After referring to the worry and. expenditure oe 
incidental to ‘litigation, it exhorts the people, especially the Rajputs, to 1s : 
establish panchayats everywhere for the settlement of disputes arising: among a 
them. The Editor adds that if his fellow-countrymen_ 
credit in connection with the working of panch 
their capacity to, run the complex administrative. 


ole Me 


‘ 


elem A iti: Mi! 


ih ‘thie’ province. {¢ ‘adds that even the 
tion was due'to the enhantem cement of the Bari Doab ‘Osoal 1 at 


these obnoxious ‘measures’ had put ‘an end to all unrest in the Panjab: It 
: cedes, nevertheless, that some foolish’ pérsons were carried away ly ‘the 
ditenieiit of the moment and cémmitted some reprehensible ath HY 


. : . ’ . 7 


* . . . 


oo 4 The Vakit (Quwtters) yf the: ASth and the 18th July 1907, says 
: ; are that Mr. Morley’s replies to certain 
i ee ‘i vestions recently pe the Commons 
- show that the Meetings Ordinance is ‘to | enforced for six months only. The 
. paper adds thet it is high time that rowdies and extremigts mended their ways, 
Pe and expreébes the hope 1 that Qoterbident will be ged .to, the recent 
| repressive measures, if the people change their present attitude towards it. 
‘It further remarks thet the kind treatment accorded to isajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh leaves no room for doubt that Government does not deport any person 
: _ from motives of revengy, Sut thas. a6 does so only in the interests of the 

x _ country, Bikes i 


5. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 15th July 1907, 
‘ | es fits Government’s recent repressive 
% | ee a rent and says that ms have 

proved successful in stamping ott tmtest’ and sedition’(in thé Punjab): ~ It 
finds feult with these retiréd Anglo-Iadian officers who, after entering 
Parligment, embarres the euthorities. by: asking undesirable questions of the 
. Seeretary of State for India, The: paper then exhorts thé heading - eduvated 

indus to induce their co-religionists to remain leyal, demand their rights 
; from Government, ine, respectful manner, and behave themselves in such » way 

as, to-put an end.to Hindu-Muhammadan riots Ree 


> : ‘ * 


a 6, induetan (Lahore), ‘of the 19th Taly L007, writiig about! tha 
a | eS Rag Bo & visit ‘to: Ireland, shys 
pardon Colonel Lynch, who fought tgainst the British in the last Boer: War. 
It is to be wished, adds the paper, that the King-Emperor would act: similarly 
with regard to the “ Indian Martyr” (Lala Lajpet. Rai), the. -offence, .if any, 
e: committed by whom pales into insignificance before that of which the Colonel 

) was, guilty, and thus earn: praises from: his native sabjecteeluy: 9 oo. 


eo a 7. The Zam (Kerinabid), of the Tet Jaly 1907, ater remarking 
By able: GUSV ie Oe Some 2%, Fier that confitctis between the a 

. Fra nslennenth Fon ele i RA. | anid ‘te ‘peopls obec wreEy where, nye 
that there Ye nothing to be sitptived at Tn ‘the prevent ebtrangenient b 


ie ‘Yilévs ‘wid the rotvd-in This, sdeiny that the two comiumittes-dittet tty 


, 


1 


lotit ‘arid thode ‘of living. Nevertheless, there chr ‘be. ho deny 
ie that itt hatives WhO ate ‘chiefly ‘responsible for- this evil, Tt ‘witetety 
at the same time that the authorities also cannot . eséhpe 
dy to; praise the 


' them, but. he is not flatterer anong) ‘to 
es, Thet they’ sre ‘net 


~ 
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- creat, | (Police) officials. and lying selfis eh foadies, a8, 
= against the people on the, strength of thepe repor 
page in the history of the present Government, .. 
3 ordinate officials .knowingly. mislead, the ant 
es) extrangment between the rulers and 
: themselves, the paper says that natives should be peta for, he 
{glee representations while the Colonization Bill was . 
regarding the peaceful meetings held by zamindurs, for. the wake of ‘obtair 
x popularity with certain officials, and also for’ having stated that the colonists 8 
were petfectly satisfied and happy and that the:Bill ‘was: ‘belfig- opposed by a 
: few selfish’ oe who were endeavouring: to obtain notoriety. 
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ee ee T.—Native Socieries amp Reticious Matrers, _ Bee 
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8 The’ Patea Akhbar (Lahore), of thé 19th July 1907, publishes! a 

cers dhe : a communication from one  Batq™ 6! 

Disunion in the ranks of natives, Moradabad, who urges on his fellow-: 
countrymen‘to make up their’ differences and become one, remarking that: the — 
existing disunion in their ranks has made them the laughing ‘stock of: the: e 
world and is causing them serious injury. The writer then Gisapproves of the ee. 
conduct. of the Aryas and Christian Missionaries in grossly: abusing the: — 
religions not professed by themselves, and says that unity, mutual sympathy, a 

- Belf-sagrifice and self-help are indispensable for enguring the advancement of ce 
the country. | a1 ath i Big Madaaadaaadt 62% 


et eee 


| “ia nisestiaiateil a that it is only ita Ihowalliey | -. Hindus . 
prompting the 


Be ated ot ede) 1 ae _. which bas, of late, be } 

. Patan to profess loyalty, to G overnment, That this.is so is evident, from the 
fact, that. a Muhammadan contemporary, the Badr (Kadian),. says on the. 
authority. of the Jain Ration that. only.. last. year, the Wotas held out. to. . 
4 Government, over the Macedonian imbroglio, the threat that the. British power, 
in Asia could-not decline as long as the Turka retained Mace 
‘it remarked that the English could stay in. India only . 
. Turks held possession of the aforesaid part of the Ottoman. 
this very loyal paper gave out that if Islam were placed. in. 
: eo - the English) thirty Inkh Turks and as many Afgk 
martyrdom (in. its defence). Commenting on. 
hope that.the Watan could, not have endeavoured to, 
jehad in the above manner. ie should, bavereis iy 
Matter paper, the only tenet of. 
relates. to (the. W 
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a | press i ite ate 6 rat dint’ to’ all parts . of: the, country. Even ‘Anglo-Indian 
eo | newspapers, however, have not published any xéport to. the above effect, and 
j it does not behove the Watan to abuse Hindug. on the strength of unfounded 
ramours. “The “Punjab Samachar then goes on to say that Hindus dislike 
a abusing any one and are in the habit of displaying patience under abuse. 
a Thete is, however, a limit even to their patience, and the time does. not seem 
| '. ° far off when they will feel compelled to pay back the Watan and. other papers 
of its ilkin their own coin, .. ei CON; Si. : 


a : . 10, The Pasia Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th July 1907, publishes. 
8 communication in which the writer: 
alleges that Muhammadans having 
refused to co-operate with the Aryas in their seditious doings, the latter 

have been openly giving out that their recent troubles are ascribable to the 

| : Prophet's. followera, This, he adds, should suffice to show what sort of 
. treatment the Arya ,Semajists, ,who occupy respectable positions ‘in almost 
E every department - of the public service, are likely to accord their Musalman, 
| snbordinates in future, He concludes by remarking that unless Government, 
~ takes special care, of his. co-religionists their loyalty will be certain to prove 


= _ injurious to their interests. | ae | 


The Aryas and Mahammadans, : 


Kies: 
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2 ll. The Arya Gazetie (Lahore), of the 11th J uly 1907, publishes an 
| | : article from the pen of one Lala Radha 
a a aes tara _— _ Kishen, who says that: Muhammadans 

and Christians have every reason to be hostile towards: the. Arya, becanse the 

latter have considerably injured them by standing in the way of Hindus embrac- 

i ing Islam and the Christian faith. As to the antagonism of the Hindus: to the 
E _ Arya Samajists, the writer ascribes it to ignorance and short sightedness. He 
adds that the enmity of Muhammadans to the Aryas is due to thé readiness 
. | of the members ofthe Arya Samisj to. espouse the cause of Hindus as against the 
a followers of Islam. This attitude on the part of the Aryas has set Musalmans 
- ’ not only ‘against the former, but against the entire Hindu population: ‘ Indeed, 
However -oonsiderately Muslims may be treated and’ however greatly they may 

be helped by Hindus, they will show themselves to ‘be the latter's ertemies 

ae whenever ‘an opportunity offers itself. As an instance in point the. Writer says 
that if an officer is favourably disposed towards them they will | try at least to 
obtain froth hici permission to ‘kill cows. The writer continues ‘by saying 
- that, howéver loudly M uhammadans may profess’ theniselves'to be loyal at 
the present junctare and chatge Hindus and Aryas with being the enemies of 
Gorertiméut, all Hindus rent fall ‘well that the Hindu scriptures do not 
countenance the waging of jehade on aby foreigner or non- Hindus ; that Hindus. 
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<Atiat? the “Aryan ‘cai never forget this, ad \élso:thp ‘benefits - ved 
imi fromthe British role iin: ¢very’-walk <of life, Maulvis,-he 
‘used ‘to condemn: dervihg under Kafiré (the English) aad learning . 
theater's lan ,»-and “that it’ is-orily to enable. them to compete: wi 
Hindus ‘that they havé begun to deapeer sing. kitad (people. of the 
‘BOok) and profess greater forthe latter than: for’ the. followers of. a 
Hindaism; « This is, however, mere - ont atid were: an Islamic King. or.the . a 
Caliph to attack “ Kafirs” (? the English) even ‘iow it would become: lee ye 
which classes (of natives) are loyal and which disloyal. Hindus have no Caliph; 
_ Raja or Maharaja to rely on and prompt thém( to’ be. disloyal -to and insolvent [ae 
towards Government. As regards the Congress party, the majority of whom a 
consist of Hindus, they.are the creation not of any Hindu- Shastra or Raja, “4g 
but of Hume, Lord Dufferin and English education. Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan 
also preached ‘the Congress ideas in his'earlier writings, although. subsequently, oe 
régarding his co-religionists as stupid or for some other motives, he advised them oe 
to keep themselves aloof from the Congress. .It may be mentioned here t 
when Arabi Pasha was deported to Ceylon for raising the standard of rebellion 
avainst the British, the deceased Knight of Aligarh defended the exile’s, conduct, 
shying that he was a patriot and that his sole offence ‘was that he could not bear iy 
| a fordign yoke and disliked to see jis nation in a degraded condition. Can. any a 
Muhammadan say that in writing in the above strain Sir Saiyid Ahmad: Khan a 
was not guilty of siding with a rebel to the British Government ? — ee : 


12. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 11th July 1907, publishes a 
communication from one Har Gobind, 4 
4 - . .» | ‘who says that the present is a very criti- oo 
“gal time:for the Arya Samaj, seeing. that the enemies of the Samaj are busy : 
thisrepresenting its aims and doings. Several communications from’ Aryas have : 
appeared redently in the Civil and Militarg Gazette in which the non-political a 
character of the Samaj has. been fully established: and -ctushing replies have oa ce 
been made to the insinuations cast against it.’ All this has, however, . gone for 
nothing, and the enemies of the Samaj. continue : casting ; all sorts of aspersions 
on it. Nevertheless, there is no reason for the Aryas to give way. to. despair, | 
because truth triumphs in the end. The correspondent then goes on to say | 
that, far from standing in the way of good Government of the country,. the : 
Arya Samaj has proved highly useful to both Government and the people. — It 
has established Schools:and Colleges and thereby helped the authorities in the 
work of diffusing education in the country. It also did very valuable work in ho a 
connection with the Kangra earthquake relief operations. All this should show a 


The Arya Samaj. 


that instead of being’a centre for seditious talk (which has not been proved as BS 
yet), every Arya Samaj is living helpmate to both Govertiment |and the public. a 


a * 


The writer then regrets that some Aryas should have left the Samaj 
fear of losing their posts under Government. He concludes: ‘by’ exhorting the 
Aryas,to remain firm and put up with every harda sak is 
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"18. The’ Curzon Gazette (Delhi), of ‘the “15th: Jol ly-19 
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Hindus: ‘and Rafiis, in ‘which: the Writer Openly: abuses the Sunnis, earen. 
them. with having oppressed the Shias in the past, and incites, the latter to 
exterminate the former by joining hands with Hindus., After ‘calling. upon. 
Government to take notice of the conduct of. the offending journal, the paper: 
reprodijces: the artiole:-referred ‘to, ‘The. writing speaks .of, the oppression 
alleged to have been practised on the Shias: by the Sunnis, and. slleges that in : 
the event ofa collision ‘between Government and the ‘Sultan.or the Amir the: 
7 Sunnis’ (in India) would be. first to rebel. “It adds that.a union between the ; 
i. Shias and Sunnis is an impossibility ; that Shias never ill-treated Hindus ;, and, 
By’ that they can win the love of Hindus by giving out that they have left off 
i eating beef out: of regard for their, (Hindus’) feelings. Commenting on the - 
article the Curzon Gazette endeavours to prove. that the. Shias were. never . 
oppressed by the Sunnis, and says that the writing is meant only to inflame’ 
the former into attacking the latter. It also resents and regrets the charge . 

of disloyality levelled by: the writer’ in-Zelah against: five crores’ Sunnis in., 

India, observing that they fought against their own co-religionists in the wars. 

_ between Afghanistan and the Government. As.to the proposed union between ; 
the Shias and Hindus, the paper suspects that the suggestion is the outcome. 

of a deep conspiracy, and says that there is something sinaiter about the. 

iG former desiring a union with the latter and. consenting" to discontinue the use. 
= of beef fin the attainment of that end), especially after the recent failure’ of 

4 the seditious propaganda ents on by Hindus. : , 


VL ~~ LEGISLATION. 


ie 14, The Akhbar-i-’d4m (Lahore), of the 16th July 1907, publisties 
@ communication in which the. writer. 
ich ebahtaataaanode ane condemns the. bringing of sword-sticks. 
within the purview of the Arms Act. -He adds that the authorities thould. 
next make the Act applicable to the big knives used by'butchers, because 
these weapons are more dangerous-than sword-sticks and. likely to prove more. 
inconvenient to Government in times of trouble. He also suggests (ironically). 
that all pyrotechnists should be made to give up their present occupation and 
that all strong and able-bodied persons should be placed under arrestinorder sr 
to prevent their oppressing the weak. J 


- aaa VII.—GeyeraL ADMINISTRATION.. 
4 ‘atode bins (a)—Judicial. 


gins ‘The following | is from the Panjabee (Lahore), » of the 27th July. 
illite sinus gua 1907 3. 


: “Tt was the boast of “Anglo-Indian administrators, ey iti is still the boast of some 
Englishmen, that the even-handed justice which Englishmen administer in India is the 
basis of the stability of English rule in this country, There was a time when. even. 
knowing and educated Indians placed implicit trust in the Englishman’s sense of justice.: . 
But ‘cireumstanices ‘altér ‘cases, ‘and ‘the Indians: have now discovered that even if the 
nan, can be just and impartial as between strangers, he preserves all the draw- 
backs: and. L secunaing of ordinary mortals when justice touches his own. : 
So long as one Indian sues another or a Muhammadan prosecutes @ Hindu for 
di glis : official: can deal even-handed justice to the aggriéved: 
a legal ‘or "judicial ‘donflict’ need’ not always arise. between ‘subjects alone, - 


‘ 


When & conflict of interests arises between the rrlepa and the miled the vaunted imparti-_ 
ality of British justice melts uway like morning mist before the rising sun. It is not 
so in the most advunced civilised countries of Europe and‘ Americ& “Ini thoné ountties, 
including England iteelf, the J udiciary i is absdlately independent of the Executive. The 
Executive authorities cannot make ‘or mar the prospects of a J udicial officer, To the 
United States of America, for instanca,' judicial: iddependence is carried to the highest 
pitch of which it is capable. There it is open for the Supreme Court to- sit in judgment 
upon @ measure passed by, the Legislature, Kven.if the Legislature passes an Act, the | rm 
Supreme Court can declare it to be ultra vires and as being not binding on the subjects | . oe 
of the Commonwealth. But in India we have now-a-days only a travesty of judicial ner 
independence. ‘The Courts, and the Magistrates and Judges who preside over them, : 
are the servants of the Execitive and dare not thwart the projects of the omnipotent | 
bureaucracy. The High Courts and Chief Courts weré'long supposed to possess a degree 
of judicial impartiality which was said to be above suspicion, But in recent times 
whenever ‘a criminal trial’which has the slightest bearing on the politics of the hour a 
comes for hearing, the High Court.and Chief.Court Judges are ready to bend the knee B. 
and play the second fiddle to Police officials and other executive functionaries. a 


, - o. - ® ° ep ee » re eg 


. Every student of politics and of current events knows ‘it as a fact that: the law 
Courts in India are every day degenerating and are becoming tools in the hands of the , x 
exectitive. The separation of judicial from executive: fanctions is advocated and insisted ‘oa 
on by even English Judges and Jurists, .The London. Zsmes and other journals of that % 
type may prate of the sword of the English people as being the main prop of British 
power in India, but wiser. men and sober political thinkers will always look upon the 
administration ‘of even-handed justice alone as the mighty factor which is likely to . 
confer stability on a governing organisation. When soldiers and other high-handed 
officials of the ruling class offer violence to their menials and domestic servants, and the 
latter in consequence meet with death or suffer from grievous bodily injury, the offenders 
invariably escape with very light punishment. But whenever a political offender is 
dragged’ before a criminal court, he is treated like an ordinary felon and before he i a 
proved to be guilty he is treated. almost like a convict.. Such utter mockery of justice ae 
will in the long run create a feeling of distrust in the minds of the whole nation, and . ae 4 
Englishmen will have to thank themselves if the travesties of justice which are per; — 
petrated every day in India alienate the feelings of the generality of the people. This | eS 
is, of course, plain speaking, and it will be hardly palatable to the ordinary Anglo-Indian | os 
official, But if Englishmen in India, and especially responsible officials, possess @ grain — 
of common sense, they will soon find that such grave departure from the paths of justice 


will do more harm than good to their Imperial designs. Let the Anglo-Indians make : a 
note of that.” 


- 


: 16. Hindustan een of the 19th J aly 1907, says that natives 
are a very worthless lot. They enlarge a 
their spleens, go to sahibs and conduct an 
themselves in such @ manner as to displease them and be kicked by them; } 
and when kicked they give up the ghost, while their kith and | kin make the 
welkin ring with their cries. Poor Sahibs are dragged into Courts, and 
although Magistrates take pity on them and punish them very lightly, still 
they have 'to pay deatly for giving (a native) 9 kick.) The pape 
to the case against Mr. Hyde, and says that if he had not n nade. a. 
the poor sweeper ‘the latter’s spleen would not have been ners ited, 
swould not have died then nor would . the -Sahib,t 
fined Re,,50, . Some thoughtl people, would, nob als 


The case against Mr, Hyde of Delhi, 
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on “Th: The Patsa Akiber (Lahore), of the 16th July 1907, writing on 
_| “the same subject, says that: even if the 

Poem in rte Dan, ___" spleen of the deceased’ had really be- 

| come ‘80 ‘enlarged that, 8 slight kick was sufficient to cause its rupture, | still 
Mr, Hyde should have been punished more severely, 1 80 as to prevent others 


from rupturing enlarged spleens, vi 


| | 18, The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 22nd J dy 1907, ‘urges Sinica 
i to take notice of the conduct of persons 
causing ruptures of the spleens. of 
natives, It also asks the anthorities to take steps, to prevent the spleena of 
ene natives: —e enlarged and taptared through slight kicks,. . 


(e) —Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


19. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 18th July 1907, com- 


plains of the proposed enhancement of 
The enhanceg: Lahpre.. 
— shi de a the ‘rates of “octroi ndw obtaihing at 


Lahore, These rates, it adds, are already higher than thoee levied by, other 

Municipal Committees, and it will cripple the trade of the city. and entail 

privations on the local ‘public to enhance them still further. It is true that, 

more sweepers and watermen are required to preserve the beauty of. the 
Upper Mall and that the Municipality should increase the salaries of its white 

employés, still it should have the wisdom to act up to the ‘well-knowt adage 
“ cut your coat according to the cloth.” The paper then finds fault with the 
elected Municipal Commissioners for their indifference in the matter, and 
publishes a summary of the memorials submitted by the local traders and 
others against the proposed enhancement, In conclusion, it expressess the 
— . hope that the special meeting of the General Committee at which the question 
eC ‘fs to be considered ‘shortly will pay due regard to the views of the rate-payera 

4 | and increase the’rates of octroi for those articles alone which do not fall under. 

“the hecessaries of life,” 


oe ‘The cane against Mr. Hyde of Delhi. 
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20. Hindustan (Lahore),- of the 19th J uly 1907, writing < on the 
» | . . , game subject; ts that the Municipal 
@ ore nner Coutattte . i yay its whole is 
“come on the Civil Station and. pan neglect the sanitation of the. native 
town. The Committes should think first of ministering to the comfort of those 
(the ‘native residents of Lahore) from whom it derives the largest, part of its 
revenues. It is, however, to be regretted that in spite of its murdering justice 
in this respect-it should go on -enhancing the octroi rates charged by it. 
The paper asks the. Municipality to take pity on the starving rats "payers 
=e abandon the proposed ‘enhancement, 


Hisal whikeit ste, (d)—Eaucatio “ 


a The Paisa Abhbar (Lahore) of the 17th July. 1907, iin expep> 
eh LOSS a '' + tion to the Bishop of Madras’. statement 


1 The dca thigh easton on nation ‘+ dm the Nineteenth Century and-After 
‘shat itis higher education which hes inidetiog: the. gulf between: Europeans\and 
‘Natives: ‘"Phis education, it adds, has only. ; acquainted: ‘the “people “with ‘their 
1 and” made’ them: realize: what clains they have on Government, , Ba 
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some of them resort to unconstitutional: methods ‘for obtaining these: rights, a 
this only shows that.there must be something. wrong ‘with the education. 
imparted to them. Besides, the fact should not be lost wight of that some , 
ficial measures and doings of Eartopeans are also open to objection: a 
paper then deprecates the use of strong latiguaye in connection with these. - ae 
22. The Rajput Guretle (Lvhore), of the 16th July °1907; feionrih 
The Direetor of Public [astruction’s reseht cirtulat that those foolish: hewspapers which 
about newspapers = aed violent language towards the : 
Government during the recent exeitement and agitation have brought trouble f 
not only upon themselves, but on.anoffending journals as well. That this i | is 
ig evident from the fact that the Director of Public Insteuction,. Panjab, a. 
has issued a cireular forbidding all schoole to subscribe to any paper without | 
hie pertaission. Thies Circhlar, adde the Rajput Gazette, will prevent the | 
entry into schools even of those newspapers which are sincere well-wishers of 
both the rulets aud the ruled and took ne part in the agitation referred to. 
Besides, the change will injare adt only those newspapers, bat aled the people; 
bechuse.theit, school-going ehiidren will not now bé able to obtain the informa- oe 
tion lnerary,. moral aad historical, they used to gather froth. newspapers. ’ 
a ee” Of « Raitinye and Commuaioitions eg 
23: The Akhbar-é-’ Am (Lahore), of the 20th June 1907, after re 
ig -fhot the: Hast tndie Railway 
eh ie oe ~ Company” has exempted all men, _- 
animals atid carriages passihe vet. the bridges on that line from the payment 2 
Of toll, requests the Nervi. Western: Railway authoritien to male's wiintler com a 
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Collection of toll on railway bridges, 


-* 


me 1907,: says bas oft 

Gosain Swami Diyal, Manager, Rajyoge 
Society, Hassan Abdal, Attock District, has been sentenced td two Seti’ = 
imprisonment for attempting to prejudice:the. people against Government in = 
commection with the spread of plague, the rumour regarding Government 
poisoning wells continues to cause restlessness in several places in the 
Panjab and other Provinces. After remarking that the rumour has made | s 
things very unpleasant for the people, the writer urges Government to publish | a 
# notice in the Punjab Gacette and‘the Guzelte af. India .contradicting. the 
wild story. : SUNS gag la a Coates let ee 
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25. The Cévil and. Military News (‘Ludhiatia), of the 15th July 1907, 
pee ee SP ras: ‘Seg publishes @ coramunicgtion | from a ‘Te a 
Natives and military service, tired “ Subedat-M : ni whe that e “ 
the reason why a large number of native soldiers resign their posts every year : 
isto be found i in the fact that military service has become harder than was the 


‘ha Well-poihoning’ schre. 


increase. After adding that the pay of the ' sepoy is much! | Jess Bo the — : ‘ 
monthly earning of 9 labourer, the writer alleges that thi 1 has gpm 
almost’ all Native ‘Soldiers and-led them to think b bette 
of the professionof arms; . He.then thanks the deen 
Excellency, the Commander4in dor the: keen i 


the well’ being of the ‘aépoys, and’ saya that unless something is "done ‘to 

improve the pay and prospects of the soldierg in ‘question, military service will 
continue to be unpopular. He, therefore, urges native Military officials to 
prepare ’s memorial on the subject and submit td the authorities concerned, who 
may be‘relied:upon: to corisider the same favourably.. ‘He also suggests that 
the epithet“ Indian” and not “ native” should’be applied to the above officers 
and that:their pay and prospects should also be improved. 


26. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 22nd June 1907, says that 
paragraph 388 of the Army Regu- 
: lations ‘relating to the transfer of native 
soldiers: and non-commissioned'fficers to the Civil Department, is so worded 
that it does not clearly show what prospects there are for them in. the Civil 
Department. On.the contrary; the British unattached list contains full parti- 
‘culars about the pay, pension, &ci, admissible to British soldiers undertaking 
Civil employment. The contrast, adds'the:paper, is due to the fact that: the 
interests of the native soldiers are openly neglected. After remarking that in 
spite of the small salary paid him Jack sepoy renders more valuable services 
«Government than ‘his British comrade, it calls upon Government and the Mili- 
tary authorities to look into the matter and take Stal! to remove the defect 
complained. of. - 


27. The Paisa aiiter (Lahore), of the 17th July 1907, says that 
‘it is rumoured that the proprietors of © 
.. | er the Hindustan press’ and news paper 
a | have sold the concerns to Pandit Rambhaj Datt, B. A., @ local Pleader. Some 
a people, it adds, are of opinion that the sale is merely a matter of show, while 
_othera regard it as a bond fide transaction. In case, however, the sale has 
‘realy been effected, the Hindustan news da une —* into very ‘good 
hands. 


28. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 20th July 1907, publishes 

| letter from Chaudhri Rambhaj Datt, 
proprietor of the Hindustan news- 
paper and the Hindustan Steam-=Press.. The writer confirms the above 
rumour, and says that both the paper and the press have been bought by him 
with effect from the 13th instant. God grant, he adds, that Hindustan may 
beable to render real service to the country and the nation, improve the 
relations between the rulers and the ruled, and help in securing the people’s 
rights and laying their wants before Gavernisent: After stating that he 
hopes to be able to take the public into his confidence in two or three weeks, 
he finds fault with. the Editor for doubting the genuineness of the purchase 
and asks that gentleman to forget his personal enmity, if any, with Lala 
Dina Nath and his (the Lala’s) younger brother. 


" «99. «~The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 22nd July 1907, deprecates the 

: conduct of the Patsa Akhbar for 

: mae dou bting the bond Sides of the transac- 
ee is | ie 3 tion. 

30. ‘The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore’, of the 21st June 1907, says that. 

- the Editor has received two anony- 

mous letters in English posted from 

Ainritear. They give | him to understand that if he does’ not discontinue 


Native soldiers in Civil employ. 


The Hindusten news paper, | 


The Hindustan news paper, 


‘The Hindustan news paper, | 
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siding with Government and begin esponsing the people’s cause, he will be 

reduced to astate of beggary by the Ist November next, while in the event 

of his persisting in his present policy even after that date he will be put to, 

death. One of the letters is also said to contain the following sentence in ae “y 

Urda :— May you; QO Musalmans, be cursed for not having joined hands : 4 

with us!” The Editor adds that his sole reason for not heaping abuse on a 

, Government is that the latter possesses many virtues and has laid natives 4 
under great obligation to it. He then expresses his determination to stick to oA 
his present policy at all costs. bi ae 


31. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 16th July 1907, remarks : | 
that the use of opium has enormously | ae 
increased in Rajputana, with the result 4 
that the Rajputs, who were once the bravest and strongest people in India, a 
have now become effete. The consumption of the drug has become a national 
institution in Rajputana, especially Marwar, and not only the poor, but even 
' the rich, the nobility and the Ruling Chiefs, have been converted into opium- 
eaters. Some time back the Maharaja of Jodhpur gave a party in honour of ' 
the birth of his son and heir, when the assembled guests were treated, among 7 
’ other things, to opium dissolved in water, the potation being thankfully 
accepted and cheerfully drunk. Indeed, it has become a standing custom in : 
Rajputana to offer opium to guests on all occasions including deaths, while 
the death of those who eschew the use of the drug is not thought worth 
mourning. An idea of the extent to which opium is used in this part of the 
country may be formed from the fact that 4rdof the entire quantity sold 
in India is consumed in it. And if this state of affairs continues unchecked, 
the time is not far off when the Rajputs will be reduced to the level of the 
Chinese. The paper concludes by urging the Rajputs to realize the gravity 
of the situation and give up the use of opium. 


" Use of opiam in Rajputana. 
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| aos (a)—Foreign. 


1. The Watan (Lahore), of the 26th July 1907, says that the general 
ite impression is that an-Ielamism is ss | ss 
| political movement, which aims at Bie 
| ‘Rousing the Islamic world against the Christians of Europe, and that the ae 
‘Sultan of Turkey is at the bottom. of the conspiracy. The recent troubles | 
‘in Egypt, it adds, have also been ascribed to the same propaganda, but this a 
is an absurd and ridiculous idea. After ascribing the troubles to the dissemi- a 
nation of Western education among the Egyptians, the paper says that the 
ultan can reap no benefit from unrest in Egypt. It considers it equally 9 
| ‘wrong to say that His Majesty has been inducing Indian Muhammadans to 
revolt against the British Government. It reminds his critics that on the oo 
occasion of the Mutiny of 1857 he advised ‘his co-religionists in this country : 
to remain loyal to their British sovereign. The paper further remarks that | 
if Pan-Islamism is a political movement it has no chance of - flourishing ‘in 
| India, because the Muhammadan residents of the country are perfectly loyal | ? 
to Government, as is evident from their attitude in the prevailing unrest, ae 
The movement is, however, purely social and Educational, and no branch of i it Ee 


‘ 


| exists in India. , isle ee 
ts 2. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of td Augost ey 
a) 1907 se 


_' " Jndian Chiefs and “Leaders of the people.” 
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x se | _ go. - But one wonders why the Maharaja of Bikanir, of all his brother Chiefs, should 
Sa | have been foremost to advertise the ead of his class in @ two-column letter to the 
ae | | London Timez. © * * . oR - 
~ - 
a “ Had the Maharaja stopped short after having proclaimed his own loyalty and 
% the. Aoyalty of other Native Princes, there was little need to drag so exalted.a berson- 
x | age into a newspaper controversy. But the Maharaja has exceeded all. bounds of 
Ry decency and propriety in falling foul of the leaders of the people, The Maharaja 
ee contends that it is he and other members of the aristocracy ‘who are the natural leaders 
i Of the people, We certainly question the Maharaja's right to constitute himself a leader 
of the people, Whom does the Maharaja lead? Perhaps only his retainers and 
A mercenaries might wish to follow his lead. But are his handful of retainers and mercen- 
ae aties to be confon pded with the people, of India? . Did any, Maharaja, except the 
i Maharajas af Barod&, ever receive & spontaneous reception or ovatidn from the people 
: of any town in British India? Indeed, Maharajas and Nawabs have no right whatever 
‘ to speak in the name of the Indian people. Some of. them rule over their own 
subjects in the moat ‘despotic fashion, and they want to sée that the Gévernment of India 
should also practise barbaroug;,despotigm over British Indian subjects. Besides, the 
Maharaja do not know -aad do not -understand the special disadvantages under which 
British Indi an subjects have to constantly labour. They have no idea of what rights 
and privileges we have as subjects of the Indian Empire, and:thus most of the Ruling 
Princes are utterly disqualified to speak on behalf ofthe Indian people. It is easy for 
a Maharaja who fattens on an annual ‘income of lakhs of rupees under the protection of 
the British Government to cavil at and speak contemptuously of real leaders of the 
people, Rajas and Maharajas can be iiade aiid ‘uiimade by the breath of the Political 
“ Agent or the, Viceroy. Not. so popular leaders. The Tilaks and Gokhales, Banerjees 
and Lajpat Rais, have to live a life of plain living aid high thinking, of many Cisappoint~ 
ihents; a life’ fraught with dangers, difficulties and anxieties which are too subtle for 
the undetstanding of the ‘aristocracy of which the Maharaja of Bikanir is but a second- 
rate ‘member, ,:Popular ‘leaders, the real heroes of the people, ‘cure little for the sthile 
er, frown'of ‘a Maharaja. It‘is seldom to -Maharajas that. the nation looks for guidance 
qx ‘inspiration at. the time of any political crisis. fs it not then strange that the 
Maharaja should presume to be a leader of the people? * * © © Political agitation 
in- India has taken a deep root, and when the heartless and repressive measures adopted 
by Government do not stamp it out, it is really vain ‘to expect that an half-educated 
Maharaja's ridiculous but grandiose fulminations will have the slightest effect on the ‘ 
course of politics in India. To speak in plain and outspoken language, the Maharaja of 
Bikanir isa negligible quantity in the Indian political world. As a ‘Ruling Prince he 
Goes' no} occupy a place in the front rank, nor is his State a very powerful or itifluential 
e one.; But even if heis a Ruling Prince, he is absolutely a nonentity in the political 
: life of British Jodia,. He, would have done well to preserve silence at this particular 
. ! juncture, .. Bat he has spoken out in such ‘a preposterous ‘and presumptuous manner 
ae that. it, is. necessary to expose, the hollowness of his pretensions to speak on behalf of the 
et . | people of India. The people of India have their own leaders, and they are ‘speaking 
= : éut their minds freely every day in the columns of their own widely-read press, There 
was never any need felt of the lead of any Maharaja, and no Maharaja, undet ‘the’ circum- 
stances in which he finds himself placed, dare_ to become really a leader of the people. 
This is nee to = of the twiddle.» written by the net to advertise his 
loyalty.’ eget oe | 


8. Hinduston (Lahore),' of ‘the 26th J a} 1907, remarks that no 
Government ‘eins ‘disregards public 
Bees grovgpribedt i <a a Le pe hs _ opinion : and. the legitimate. grievances 
of. its. pubjecta. can. became. permanent. If, ‘therefore, England wishes to 

en the: foundations of her. rile in India she should not despise indepens — 

ublic' opinion in: wiatmass itor toyed thotie whi ‘volve “dich vehi 
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as her enemies ‘nor try to gag them. Public opinion cannot be ascertained 
through the Secret Police, but only through the people’s newspapers and 
representatives. It therefore appears advisable that, the people should pe 
free to voice their grievances so that the authorities may be able to redress 
those which are legitimate and remove misunderstandings in regard to others. 
This will make the people acknowledge the honesty of Governinent’s ‘motives 
and regard it as their national Government. In the other case their prejudice 
against it will increase daily, and it is not impossible that they may one. day 
begin to consider it inimically disposed towards them. It should therefore 
abandon its present repressive policy. 


4. The Raghbir Patrita (Jhang), for July 1907, publishes some 
Punjabi verses on swadeshiem. from 
the pen of the. Editor, who complains 
that not one of India’s sons is willing to lay down his life for her. Each 
thinks of himself alone and is so shameless ‘as'to-care. nothing for her. They 
have been reduced to a miserable condition,. and words fail to describe the 
the calamities which have befallen them recently. We 


The situation in the country. 


* 


In another poem the Editor says that Government hee became prejudiced 
against the people though for no fault of theirs. The authorities ‘havé placed 
faith in false reports and become angry with the people for no reason. They 
“prevent the latter from speaking out the truth, with the result that divers acts 
of oppression are being perpetrated in the country. Those who used to deliver 
lectures in public only yesterday now talk secretly. Now that meetings have 
been prohibited, how will Government be able to know the minds of the people P 
The Editor then goes ‘on to say that although his fellow-countrymen .ask for 
swaras, they have never wished to part with their King-Emperor. They are 
as yet unfit (to manage their own affairs) and still stand in great need of -the — 
British Government. They have never wavered in their allegiance to His 
Majesty and pray that he may continue to rule over them, All they desire 
is that they may be treated kindly, instead of which, however, they have 
been: subjected to oppression, They demanded. only what -was their due, 
and never went beyond that. If they had known that. this would. offend 
Government ‘they would not have resorted to the agitation to which they 
had recourse. They were under the impression that Government would 
extend its kindness to them: this was the reason why they petitioned it | 
without any beating about the bush. After remarking that the loyalty of 
the (so-called) loyalists is Only lip-deep, and that ‘it is on the reports froti 
these mean persons that the authorities, who are human after all, have been 
misled into regarding the truly loyal with suspicion, the.|Editor says that 
those who regarded themselves as dust under the King- Einperor’ s feet have 
been stigmatised as rebels for no reason, ‘He-then regrets’ that the people 
should have shown themselves wanting in moral cotirag| at the present 
juncture, . and that only one attack (from Government) B wuld have proved 
sufficient to dispirit them. The goal, he adds, cannot be reac ed in this , Way : 
a people lacking. courage can achieve nothing. . He conclu es by. reaching 
me those who. andergo reese attain meee in the ot ' sepals 
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‘a similar effect, and. states that his fellow. countrymen-have fought. in - Afghaa- : 
istan, China, the Soudan, &e., to:maintain the. honour of the Union. Jack.. He: 
also. refers to the sim tendered ie natives in putting down the muney of 
4857. | 


5. Mister Gazette (Lahore), of the 20th July. 1907, says that the Gov- 
sa ernment attitude in the recent unrest: 
has been marked by mercy, as is evident - 
from its merciful treatment of Laj pat Rai and Ajit Singh. It adds that 
although Government was justified in adopting repressive measures to put 
down agitation, still it had better follow’a policy of conciliation. The paper 
coneludes by recommending: the appointment. of a Royal. Commission to as- 
certain the causes of the prevailing unrest. 


Unrest in India, 


6. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 29th J aly 1907, .  ¥ | 
Mohammadans and the prevailing nnrest in, the communication in which the writer, 
— adverting to the prevailing unrest in 
the Punjab, exhorts Muhammadans to abstain from joining hands with 
Hindas in the present agitation and to remain loyal to Government. 


7 «The. Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 23rd July 1907, publishes 
communication in which the writer 
reports that it is said that some of the 
agitators. at Delhi are thinking of holding political meetings at Shahdera, 
which is situated in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and to which the 
Meetings Ordinance does not apply. 


The Delhi agitators, 


8. The following letter i is published in the Punjabee (Lahore) of the 


“8rd August 1907 i— 
Departation of Lala Lejpet Rai and Ajit Singh. 


« Sir —Pormit me, through the medium of your columns, to protest as & British 
citizen against the cowardly and unjust deportation of my Indian fellow-subjects—Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. To me it seems monstrous that two men, carrying on 8 
perfectly open and upright agitation, should be seized upon by armed sowars and rail- 
roaded far away from their homes and country. Jt does not.say much: for a‘ progressive’ 
Liberal administration, when it has to make use of a law of 1818—a law that should 
have passed into the realm of the obsolete years ago—in order to stifle the just criticism 
of the Hindus. And not only are persons threatened—but the liberty of the Press 
also, It i is very unwise, to put it mildly, for the Government to pursue Russian methods 

in India. They are sure to react, and that very disastrously for British rule in India. 


“There is great discontent in India, and it ig - not eunfined. to,the. Punish or to 
Bengal—it is spread throughout the whole dependency. There.are. just causes for this 
discontent. Right, from. Warren Hastings. to Lord Minto, from the first occupancy of 
India, by . the English up to the, present day, have the natives been treated as.inferiors 
and. .easy material to, oppress and exploit. They have always been denied a fair voice 
in Indian administration; they. chave vpeen. persisteritly debarred from high offices and 
civil ‘positions ; ; the jodicature has always. been one-sided ; and educational opportunities 
have: been deterrent and meagre.. Not only:is this-so, but the effects’ of British rule in 
India are proven to be’ ‘absolutely ruinous.: - Authorities: like» William . Digby : and 
Dadabhai Naoroji prove;-and’ eonclusively, that England. is draining awey from India 
every... year the gigantic sum of £35,000,000. And it is to this awful drain that India 
mosinly,. if” not me wholly, owes boa ieoas famines and legos witls all: their aientant | 


a 
vv 


The agitation of Dhla.-Lajpat: Ral ds certainly: jastified: © Any ‘agitalfon against” 


; 


such terrible condition’ef -siffairs would ‘be justifixblé,” 1f our Govetninént tRitikh Y¢éan 
pug a stop. to the discontent by-ite present: policy;'it ‘is tikely'to retieive x” raile awakedi og: + 


Tt. will: not. haye'to deal then with a few-public-épirited Sikhs, or disedntehtéd Babse, 
but with the: whole vast faneeeS ue the British ‘only number there 
many-as die from: the plague every: month, 


~ 


“ My: friend ‘He M:> Hypdman' bas “made equally tig ¢ strong’ statementé about 


Indian affairs as: any made‘by Lala tatadtt Rai. Yet the Liberal Government dare not. 
= ‘him under: avy law of 1818, 


‘Yours faithfully, | 


. } : | | tT. QUELCH. 
"© 54 Daniel’s Road, Nunhead — Weekly Times 5 News (London).” 


9.. The Sanatan Dharm. Gazette (Lahore), of the 24th July 1907; 


fatto it : writing about the ‘ proposed! “Political 


Missionaries’ Society ‘for India, ~ says 
that: the object of the institution will be to secure home-rule for the country. 


It adds that it will be incumbent on every membér of the | society to dissuade 


his fellow-countrymen from accepting any title, pension or allowance from. 


Government. He will not only render no service to Government. himself, but 
will also prevent others from doing so. 


is. * Oe ae felening:! ia from the Punjabee. fSansidt of the 21st July 


The Swadeshi movement. Bik a 


“Ina rather unpretentious-looking parphlet, whose quaintness of style, moreover, 
does not help to arrest the attention of the reader who takes it up,‘Mr. Rup Ram, B. A., 


Vakil,. U. P., has strung together a number of arguments and suggestions in con- 
nection with the swadesht movement which because of their simplicity and practicality are 


best described as‘ Simple swadeshs.. Mr. Rup Ram is a swadesht ‘to the core, and, not 
satisfied with the superficial phases of it which we are at. present passing through, he goes 


to the root of 'things, both as to the causes which are at work agsinst our industrial’ devel- 
opment as well as the means which should be systematically adopted. With regard to” 
the attitude of the Government towards the swadeshi movement, he is not 80 despondent | 


as most people are, and he tries to prove tothe authorities, that‘ the apostles of. swadesht 
should be regarded as truest friends of the British Raj and staunch supporters of English 


rule, as their preaching will only give "permanence to the present rule.’* The Indian’ 


soldiers, he says, have distinguished themselves in bravery when fighting under British 
command, English education i in India has produced ina very small period a galaxy ‘of 
eminent scholars ‘ whose intellectual lustre dimmed the brightness even of English 
luminaries ; ; why not artisans and craftsmen be allowed to show. their genius. in the same 


way, proving thereby that the British Raj had widened the intellectual horizon of -the 
nation in every phase of advancement ?’ #0 © # 


“True swadeshs or: industrial development of: India should,” in “oti author's 
opinion, begin with the regulation of the export and import trade’ of ‘the country. The - 
export of grain and raw materials. of manufacture and the ‘import of fordign lituries:’ 


should ‘both be curtailed. : The last decade has ¢leatly shown that, in spite ‘of her Soi 
of soil, ber thrifty and industrious population, the facilities of’ cobamalgtit 
by; railways, &c., and the enormous’ expansion ‘of the agricultural area, 
satisfactorily the beverify ofa sisgle fawine, * The: cathe ie not far’ ‘to 's 


the harvest is gathered, the foreign traders take abroad a ‘large’ portion thie. Et | 


and. what is;left. in the country! is ‘not-sufficient to fead the eC 

leave a. margin: against: the-rieksiofw future bad \harvest;’*To'stop ‘th fev t 

 shoald: be adopted:: the first-is to ichegk' the: exportation ofigraln ‘by the it positio 
duty, and the second is to purchase on behalf of the Goverunient a large perticn 

— which in case of famine and drought may be Warned to account in relieving the poor aad 


re jase about : as : 
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keeping the aremge, price of 4 the. staple food i eniicienily: low. % Be Mie question as 
to where the capital.for, buying so much, grain, is to come from is answered :by referring’ 
to the Famine Insurance Fund; and as to .why. the:.Governmentsbould take~so~much © 
extra burden ‘upon their, shoulders, the writer points tothe relief worke-that* have’ to be 
opened when a famine. does break out, the greater portion ofthe money: spent® on ‘ which 

is openly misappropriated by the so-called ministerialists, while: the amaller portion“goes”” 
to actually needy and really helpless people,’ With regard to opening: of subscription lists 
and appealing to foreign nations for charity the writers holds a-very dignified-;idea, and '' 
ssys that though ‘ these nations in giving response to this call have shown both nobility: : 
of heart and magnanimity of mind, after all, begging is a matter of shame both to the 
civilised Government and the Indian subjects.’ Qur Government, however, while being 
one of the most extravagant in the world, whose officials are paid higher than. in any 
other country on the globe, is not ashamed to beg, and indeed Lord Curzon was quite 
proud that -his appeal met with such a liberal’ response.’ -The poverty of the Indian ryot 
is supposed to excuse the shameless act of high-salaried beggars passing the -hat round 


_ as if they were doing a work of charity for.the benefit of the ryot, instead of—as it really 


is—trying to save their own salaries from being cut down, as they ought to be, in which + 
cane there would be no need of pursuing this begging policy. | 


“ But, as the saying goes, the thief does not stop to listen: to. the scriptures, ond 
our Government, which is conducted solely: for the benefit of English merchants, manufac- 
turers, and officials, is not likely very soon to adopt a policy which would go against the . 
interests of these classes. Leaving therefore the Government to its own ideas of duty, 
let-us see what the aathor has to say to-his own countrymen ‘for the improvement of the 
material condition of the masses. His first principle is that‘the swadesht movement 
requires that importations from foreign countries should be curtailed to the narrowest 
limits.’ This can be achieved only in two ways, or partly by one and partly by the other. 
That is either to produce or manufacture everything required for the necessities and © 
luxuries of life here in India, or to dispense with such luxuries 4s we cannot satisfy with 
the production of the country. Barring such articles as are necessary for paving our way — 


towards progress—such as books, scientific apparatus, instruments and machinery—' there 


are commodities which can easily be dispensed with as they are used by our brethren only 
in foolish imitation of foreign nations. This habit should be restrained ; in this way we 


will be saving a good deal,.and the money hosed saved may be: turned to better - 
accounts,’ tt lie dark. 


11. The following is from the Zribune , (Lahore), of the Ist August 


1907 c= 
Indio conviction, 

“In this case sentence was. pronounced yesterday; by Mr. Boyd, the Special Magis- — 
trate.~ That one of the accused would be corivicted was a foregone cohclusion and in itself 
was not calculated to create surprise, but strong hopes were entertained as to the 
acquittal of the other. The general public is, however, simply staggered at the ferocity — 
of:the sentence. That people should wantonly propagate sedition no one for a moment 
will contend, but the punishment should be commensurate with the offence, and its undue 
severity defeats the object of a trial by creating unnecessary sympathy for the — 
and setting them up asheroes. One of the prime: objects of punishment, if not the main - 
object, is thats it should have a deterrent.effect... Having regard to the present — | 
of the people and the general politics}. condition - of the Punjab, the sentences did not 
need to be very severe to. be deterrent, and -we yet. hope that in the appellate Court 
this aspect of the case will not. be, ignored, But there. are other. reasons also which. 
tell very strongly in favour of lighter nentences. In the case of Pindi-Das, the Editor :* 
and Proprietor of India, his. youth and. inexperience and the fact urged by his Pleader 
that he was a tool in the hands of designing persons. ‘should have.received due considera- 
tion, and the general »public have had enlisted. a certéin amount. of-sympathy for’him, 
though not for his. often, by ae: — nd indigpedileat- domtenour'ta Dourt while’ 


“ As regards Dina Nath, the Bditor of ‘Hiniddetan, certain other considerations 
arise. That the gravity of his offence should be considered equal to that of Pindi 
Das is only possible if thé prosesation have’ éatublished thei? théory that he had a 
proprictary interest in Iedia, but #0 far as we have followed the evidence this has by 
no means been brought home te‘him. There remains the charge of his having published 
certain issues of India in his Press. But here arisés'& question'in which thé reputation 
of the Government for fair play and a freedom from bias is involved. Assuming for a 
moment that certain issues of India were printed in. the Hindustan Press, the evidence 
adduced in the case has brought out in strong relief the fact that certain other issues 
were most probably printed in the Watan Press. Why has not the Proprietor of this Press 
been put on his trial? The answer to this is clear and prompt—that he isa Muhammadan. 
Thete is « strong feeling prevalent that the Govérnnient is directing all its représsivé 
powers towards erushing the Hindw éommunity, which is at present under a baw. 
Nothing can be more prejndi¢ial to the intetests of thé Government than 4 feeling of 
this kind. The people are powerless, but the feeling of irritation produced by.a semsé 
of unfair and unequal treatment is not calculated to put down the tendency to anrest, 
a wave of which is passing all over Indm. We again repeat that in the confidence in 
the, justice and fair play of the rulers of the land rest the foundations of their Empire 


in India, and jt is a suicidal policy to give even the appearance of any desire to outrage 


this feeling.” 


Ill.—vNaatrve Srares. 


12, ‘The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 26th July 1907, pallies 
a communication from a resident of 


Kashmir, who says that there have 
always been two Superintendents of Police in Kashmir, one Hindu and the 


other Muhammadan. Now, however, the authorities have compelled the 
Mubammadan office? to retivé oft pension, and intend giving the post to an 
Arya fanatic, who cannot bear even the sight of a Muhammadan. ‘The paper 
adds that as Muhammadans form the majority of the Maharaja’s subjects, 


His Highness should see that a Musalman is selected to succeed the vy 
Superintendent of Police. 3 , 


Kasbmis affairs: 


V.—Native Socretizs anv Reticious Marrers. 


B.. The Vakéd (Amritsar), of: the 25th July 1907, publishés a com- 
munication from  otie Nawab-ud-din, 
| who says that’ the writiags of Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad on the subject of jehad are calculated to discredit Muslims 
in the eyes of Government. The founder of the Ahmadi sect has also left no 
stone unturned to strain the relations between Government and the Kabul 
Darbar. He says that as Muhammadans expect the advent of a bloody Mehdi 
they are a dangerous body and should not be relied on by Government: He 
seems, however, to forget that they have frequently fought for Government 
against their own co-religionists of Afghanistan. Indeed,’ the Prophet's 


me og gt 


" Mirsa Ghulam Ahmad. 


followers all over the world have ‘always, in obedience to Ket’ r lers, fought 


against their brethren in faith. ‘After remétking" that this “is m: inly ‘due to 
the teachings of their religion, and accusing. the’ Mirza of being hostile to 
the English, the writer’ says’ thay, it isa: Ife to allege that the A 
late Mullah Abdul Latif stoned, to death because athe latter? 


4a 


i : ~~ 


| 


the beanie of Maulvi Sana-Ullah of Amritsar. . iy 


if 


mir had the 
rel nounced the. . 
doctrine of jehad. He. then. finds. fault with the. Hokam for impugning - 
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Vi.—Lrorsnatiow. 


14, The Zamindar (Karmabad);. of the 16th J une 1907,. biasing i to 
its article ‘calling upon the Punjab 


“The Colonization Bil peasantry to emigrate to the planet of 


Mars (vide paragraph 13 of Selection No. 15), says that so may applications 
from intending emigrants have been received that it cannot publish a list of 
them for fear of tiring its readers. As, however, ‘the decision of selection was 
postponed until the question of. passing or.vetoing the Colonization Act 
should have been disposed of by the Supreme Couneil, and since the ‘Govern- 
ment of India, out of regard to the wishes and comfort of the canal colonists in 
this province, has removed all grounds of complaint: which had ‘caused the 
zamindars of this country to wish: to emigrate to Mars, the paper advises them 
to give up all idea of leaving their homes. Further it: points out that as no 
postal communication have yet been established between the Earth and Mars, 
copies of the Zamindar will not reach the emigrants, most of whom could 
not exist without the paper, which has not only retrieved their fortunes, but 
has shown them how to attain the highest position in the world. 


15. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th July,1907, expresses satisfaction 
Mr. Gokhale’s re-election to the Viceregal - Legis- at the re-election of Mr. Gokhale to 


lative Council. _ the Viceregal Council, and says that he 


represents, not the Bombay Presidency, but the whole country. Neither self- 


interest nor official favours nor frowns, prevent him from discharging his duty 


on the Council, | Sa a a 
VII.—Gernerat ADMINISTRATION. | : 
— (c)—Municipal and Cantonment affaire. 


16, The Watan (Lahore), of the 19th July 1907, referring to the 
| The ‘proposed cbensianinn 08 octroi rates at proposed enhancement of octroi rates at : 


Lahore. Lahore, says that the rates are already 


excessively high and have had the effect of crippling the trade of the city. 
It adds that the Municipal Committee’s present income; the.greater part of 
which is-spent not for the benefit of the native town, but on the ornamenta- 
tion of .the civil station, is very handsome and satisfactory. : This, says the 
paper, should have induced that. body to reduce the existing octroi rates. So 
far, however, from doing so, -it proposes to enhance them still further and 
phereby” wake it impossible for poor people to.live in Lahore, 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


17, The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 25th July 1907,. ‘ways that the prices 

of wheat have risen in almost all parts 
uc: .. Of the. country, and that the Local 
Governments are. thinking of making special enquiries into. the matter. 
Scarcity, adds the paper, will continue to prevail in India as long as the 
Government does’ not , forbid the indigerimingte export of grain ‘from | the 


The prevailing an 
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eed 18. The Vakit ‘(Amritéar), of the ‘22nd July 1907, ‘ubdedtands 
: ep that arrangements for supplying water 
“40 Muhammadan~ Panes ‘on + the 


“4 Rai!way complaint 


ets 


Matdaa-Darpat Brindh of the North-Western Rwilway. ate not satisfactory, 
and the public who travel on this line will have to suffer considerable incon- 
Vehience in consequence. It dtaws the attention of the Manager of the 
Railway to the matte® and requests him to put an end to this complaint, 


(g)—Postal Matters. 


19. The Sialkot Papér (Sialkot), of the 24th July 1907, nutans 
that the new arrangements for the sale 
of postage stamps, &., are causing 
great iriconvenience to the lotal public, espéciallg' to the residents of. neigh- 
bouring Villages, who hive to take journey of eight or ten koe. to go:to the 
City to buy post-cards, &c. “Aftef adding that the trade also suffers under the 
present artangements, the paper calls upon the postal authorities to take early 
steps to remedy the ‘evil. 


A Postal complaint, 


“(h)— Miscellaneous. 

20. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the. 22nd July. 1907, publishes an article 
from the pen of Kaviraj Kashi. Ram, 
a Vaid at Lahore, who quotes Shushoret 
to show that the use of impure water breeds disease. This being so, he adds, 

fio saspicion should attach to: Governmént for purifying the water ‘im wells 
with the aid of. permanganate of potash. He then goes on to say that 
experiments: carried on fot-a long time have shown that plagiie germs” thrive 
dest in ‘soup and that they fare worst in pure, sintple water. Had it, therefore, 
been ‘the object of Government to spread plague it would have thrown into 
wells,. no ‘purifying medicine, but small phials and packets containing bacilli, 
No ‘one :can, however, adduce: even a ‘tittle. of evidence to prove that living 
plague germs have ever been thrown into any well. The writer farther 
remarks that, according to the Ayurvedic system of medicine, the bubonic 
pligne ‘is not caused by atiy ‘Poisondts fnedicine, ‘but ‘that it as.bred: by “a 
particular spécies of poisonous fats.” This, he adds, should establish beyond 


doubt ‘that ‘plague ‘catinot be spread by mixing any medicine in the water in 
‘wells. 


gi. The Siraj -ul- Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 28rd July 1907, publishes 
a communication in ‘which the writer 
. says that some. mischief-makers have 
i afloat the rumour that the English are going about throwing poison pills 

to wells and tanks in order to spread plague with the-object of killing off 
the people. The rumour, he adds, has been believed by a very large number 
of i ignorant. persons, in support of which assertion he reports: that two police 
constables, who recently went to Panchayan, a village in the Chakwal ‘tehsil, 


The plague, 


The plague, 


on.duty, were severely beaten by some ignorant residents of the place ‘under 


the impression that they had gone there with the object of poisoning ‘the local 
wells, He then goes on to say that some miscreatit has also wells afloat in ‘the 
‘ahsil the rumour. that Government has | sent out some officials to ‘burn ‘off with 
was pice the prepuce of uncircumcised Muhammadan © boys, ‘This, he 

alleges, has led’ to hundreds of innocent. male children’ ‘being: ‘wounded Pr 
eircumeised before the proper time. “In conclusion, the ‘writer asks ‘thie ‘Beueral 
ublic to. place | no ‘credence i in rumours like the above,’ ‘rematking “that Govern- 
aa is more kind to > the st ‘than’ parénts can. bet to th i did: we 
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oo 922 The Paiea Akhbar (Lahore); of the 27th July “190%. says: that 
| before throwing permanganate of potash 
into wells doctors in the Peshawar 
district use. to reason with the people and convince the latter. of the efficacy of 
the said medicine in purifying water. This has had the effect of reassuring 
the people, who now entreat doctors to throw permanganate of potash into 
their wells, This compels one to admit that fear is synonymous with 
ignorance, 


7 _Paritying wellewater with permanganate of potash, 


23. . The Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the 24th: July 1907, says that it 
‘{Yomplain€ fn ‘connection with: the essessment of 18 8 general complaint that. the existing 


sponmne- Sau arrangements for examining the 


accounts of persons filing objections against the imposition of income-tax on 
them are open to serious objection. Officers before whom objections are . filed 
appoint only such persons who, while.demanding liberal fees from those 
whose account they examine, will pay no need to their appeal. After remark- 
ing that it is anything but just to have the accounts examined by. those on 
whose information assessments are made, the paper calls upon the higher 
authorities to look into the matter. 


24, The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 22nd July 1907, 
remarks that although Native Military 
officers have always distinguished them- 
selves for bravery on the battle-field, there can be no denying the fact that hav- 
ing regard to the Military requirements of the present times, they are difficient 
in the moral and intellectual qualities needed in the profession of arms. As, 
however, the salaries paid to these officers are small, natives of a better type are 
unwillin g to enter the army. 


_ Native Military officers, 


25. The Sanatan Dharm Gazette ( iid of the 24th July 1907, 
approves of Lord Kitchener's proposal 
regarding the’ local manufacture of 
military stores required by the Government of India. After remarking that 
the change will strengthen the Swadeshi movement, it says that,. = Lord 
Curzon, the Commander-in-Chief reposes trust in natives. 


Military stores for India. — 


26. Ina supplement, dated the 26th J uly 1907, Hindustan (Lihore), 
publishes a communication ‘from 


‘The Hi * new . 
© Hindustan newspaper Chaudhari Rambhaj Datt, its new pro- 


prietor.  T am,” ‘says the writer, one of the readers of Hindustan. I believe © 


that it is a true and faithful servant of Indians and the British Government. 


On the one hand, it is undaunted .in its efforts to obtain and safeguard, to 


the best of its power, the people’ 8 rights, and has no hesitation in passing 
strong criticism on the doings of the present Government and its high officers. 
On the other hand, however;.it-is proving instrumental in placing true loyalty 
to Government on a high and lasting basis. While it hates flattery, it is also a 
foe to disloyalty. I also hold similar views. . When, therefore, I saw that your 
dear Hindustan (’s existence) was in. danger ... and that the question of 
stopping its publication was under, consideration, a trembling seized my heart 
andI..., determined to serve and protect it... Have 1, ‘however, really 
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placed myselfin danger by doing 80 ?'' Ie'it ‘a’ fact that Govertiment and Eng- 
lish ‘officers will become displeased with ‘me ? No, never. I believe that Gov- : 
ernment has now come to discover to a very large extent that we are not flatterers, 
but. that we are truly loyal in our. desire of the continuance of British rule in 
India and that we wish the people well. I believe that taking all in all, its good 
points and its shortcomings, the British aloue can-be the best-Government for 
India even now ; and it is for this reasan that while, on the one hand, we 
prescribe the bitterest medicine to purge it of all bad humours (Jéé. ‘evils and 
defects), create healthy blood in its system, strengthen its bones and toughen 
its muscles, on the other we are ready to shed our blood where its sweat falls. 
I have bought this newspaper with the firm determination to remove whatever 
suspicion may still linger in regard to our true devotion (to the British throne). 
I am convineéed that Hindus in particular are loyal to Govertiment, nay, their. 
treatment of Government has always exactly resembled that of a mother by ‘her 
son, My opinion is confirmed hy the fact that they have been demanding, 
and I beliéve will continue to demand, theit rights ‘in'’a ‘supplicatory manner. 
Does a stranger ever’ask for anything and become offended (at not obtaining 
his.demands) ? Avstranger will resort to’ flattery or deception in order to get 
what he wants. Itis children alone who dare ask for a thing as if they were 
conferring an obligation, Does the mother exist whose children never quarrel 
with her ? Can we find ‘a father who does not care to humour his children 
and has not to unbend a little (to please them) ? I believe that, in spite of 
all its shortcomings, the (present) Government of India is actuated by feelings 
of the hiighést morality ‘and regards public criticism (of it) as essential for its 
maintenance. My idea is that it can never overlook, and will be certain to res- 
pect, any criticism of it which is based on honest, sober and weighty grounds. 
Who; when excited, does not commit excesses ? and whose excitement lasts for 
ever? I'am convinced that Government and its officers will never take offence 
at the policy of Hindustan, nor has the paper ever given them cause for offence. 
It never employs, nor does it wish to employ, in regard to Government a single 


word which might be called abusive ; and it is abuse which displeases the 
officers of Government.” 


After promising to point out which class of natives, have made the 
greatest sacrifices in order to maintain the honour of the British -flag, the 
writer continues :—‘ We shall show that our mission, which will prove success- 
ful, consists in furthering reforms in government and promoting peace and 
respectfulness among the people. One-third duty will be to prevent the rulers 

_ and the ruled falling into the toils of the few thoughtless persons, who by 
their wrong doing are responsible for the unrest and excitement that prevail 
at present in the country. If the authorities had the slightest acquaintance 
with the religious annals of Hindus they would have known that Hindu fakire | 
(not infrequently) become angry with God and ‘address prayers to their chosen 
deities in a quarrelsome tone.” The writer next quotes instances in support of 
this assertion and says :—“‘ It is to be regretted’: ‘that some of the officers of — 
Government should not have discovered (Ji¢. felt) this high and holy character- a 
istic of the Hindu race. It is a matter for, regret that some little minds should a 
have been frightened at the growth and grandeur of the aspirations which the 

sacred love of Indians for the late Queen-Empress, Victoria, created in their 
minds two generations back. Nevertheless, the greatest of our rulers, our 
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master, the King-Emperor, Edward VII; ordered Lord Curzon twice on the 


occasion of the Delhi Darbar “to tell our Indian subjects that we shall follow 
in the footsteps of our kind mother.” 
B 


~ 


Tn short, we should have feared and taken to our heels,{ resorted to | 


false flattery. and deceived Government (only) if we had been its enemies... . 
The policy of Hindustan will, therefore, continue to be to criticise (Govern- 
ment) and express opinion on public matters fearlessly, but with sobriety and to 
serve, with true devotion and faithfulness, the country, the King-Emperor and 
His Majesty’s Government. If any calamity befalls us in spite of this (we can 


only repeat the following line)':—-‘ Whatever comes to pass befalls the son of 
man.’ 9 


The writer then goes on to say that Hindustan will ‘continue to exist 
and that he will know no rest till its circulation has reached 26,000 copies. 
After exhorting the subscribers to the paper to secure each one or two more 
subscribers, he assures them that if Dina Nath cannot edit Hindustan for 
same time the ablest and strongest writer in the Punjab will be appointed to 
the post of Editcr. He himself can only do work as the proprietor and can 
tke no active interest in the paper, but he is endeavouring to secure the 
services of the ablest Editor and contributors. In conclusion, he expresses the 


hope. that the readers of Hindustan will render him every help and keep up his 
—. 


27. Ina supplement, dated the 26th July 1907, Hindustan (Lahore), 


publishes a notice from Ishar Das, late 
. The Hindustan newspaper. 


Proprietor of the Hindustan Steam 
Press, who announces that he and his brother Dina Nath have sold the Press 


and the paper to Pandit Rambhaj Datt with effect from the 13th idem. 


28. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 26th July 1907, says that it has 

. E received a Hindi . pamphlet called 

eae “ Lajpat. Mahma” dir sol The 

booklet contains a half tone photograph of the Punjabi,Martyr, as also a brief 

story of his life and a translation of one of his articles headed “The condi- 

tion of India.” It has been published by one Pandit MahadevjBhat of Yahya-. 
pur, Allahabad, and is priced at 14 annas, exclusive of postage (half-anna), 
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[ Confidential. ] 
TVeEey ot ton 80] 
SELECTIONS 


j 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB; 


Received up to 10th August 1907. 


_ ——, 


eEo_ —_ 


I,.—Potitics, 
(b)— Home. 


1. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 2nd August 1907, requests both the 
ae ROE My SE Government of India and the Imperial 
: Government to abandon their present 
‘suicidal policy of repression as soon as possible. It adds that this policy is 
increasing the people’s prejudice against the rulers and is weakening their 
faith in the British sense of justice, which is not calculated to add to the 
strength of Government. No power in the world can please its ‘discontented 
subjects and make them loyal and obedient by resorting to rigour and 
‘coercion. 


2. The Hakam (India), of the 24th and 3lst July 1907, takes the 

iis teinten et Uhemniasiiatin Arya Gazette to task for endeavouring 

: , in a recent article to throw the blame 
for the prevailing unrest on Muhammadans.. Government, it adds, cannot 
believe the Gazette in face of the fact that the Deputy Commissioners of 
all the 31 districts of the Punjab ascribe this unrest to the Aryas. After 
remarking that Hindus alone are responsible for the evil, it endeavours te 
refute the charge that the ancestors of the Ahmadis used to help the 
mutineers of 1857, who, it says, had never been called mujahidie (those who 
wage jehads). | 


8. The Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 26th July 1907, 
remarks that although many English- 
men have been murdered by Mubam- 
: madans during the last ten years, and although no year passes in which some 
Englishman is not killed by the latter, still it is the Prophet's followerg 
. whom British officers trust at present. After referring to the'\recent. murder- 
ous attack on Captain Blane and the murder of Inspector Crabhe by Mussal- 


: The loyalty of Hindus and Muhammadans, 


mans, the paper says that Hindus have never committed crimes like the above, 


“but that they are nevertheless under the displeasure of Government. It then 
‘refers to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and expzesses the hope that on 
“the occasion of His Excellency’s forthcoming visit to Burma the Viceroy will 


‘grant the Lala an audience and release him in case of his proving his _ 
f Lord Mings 


‘innocence. . The paper adds that this gracious act on the part: 


vwill greatly enhance the prestige of Government in a — ‘of the people... 
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4 bite oak . , that a: corres pondent, writes. to say 


c 03.4 The Aftab (Delhi), of the 29th July 1907, publishes an artich 
| headed ‘ The Bloody Cross,” in which 
_ if says ‘that Ratives have not been dis- 
pirited by the éleinaties which have befallen them (recently). They are a . 
very strong and brave people andi possess considerable power of endurance. 
Besides, they have no cause to feel castdown, seeing that no one from among 
them has been érucified or hanged: They are not a set: of fools and know 
that he who wishes. to move on should be prepared to sacrifice his life: The 
paper adds that. the oppression so far. practised on them ghould count for 
nothing ;. Government will become still more prejudiced against them and 
kill thousands in its ignorance. The autliorities no-absolutely nothing (of 
the real state of affairs in the country), and this is to the advantage of the 
people. It is not, however; for the latter to fight: theirs is only to endure 
oppression from tyrants and obey the orders: of the authorities. After remark- 
ing that the English obtained their liberty. after shedding blood and fighting 
with their kings for centuries together, it adds that the people of India are 
uibo aware that: it will. cost the lives of thousands: of theni arid: take Hundreds 
of years to ensure the advancement of their country. It advises them to 
continué: their efforts régdrdiess of consequences and reminds them that no 
sperson’s: labours’ are’ thrown away” in: this’ world. ‘ The paper" then deplores 
the: vant of: selflessness among the people, remarking that not one of them 
lms as yet given his life for the country.. It would like'to: know -whether 
there’are any’ natives' willing todie for their motherland,; and adds that: the 
present‘is a time’ of trial’ and that: if the people are found wanting now it will 
be difficult for them to stand on their legs again. After observing. that the 
world is transient, it asks natives not to love worldly things and to gird up 
their | loins ‘and learn to: distinguish between’ good and evil. I¢ knows that 
only very few persons can reap the fruit of their labours, but: it-remimds 
the people that .it is a proof of one’s being | in the right to suffer for the sake 
of truth. The tyrant practises oppression and his victim. puts up with it. 
This is the way of the world. It denotes bravery to endure oppression. It 
is good to die for the sake of truth. People say that India is advancing, 
Tut i in reality she is moving back. ‘There is no one here who will give ‘fis 
life (for the country), while the people do not know what it is to exert ‘them- 
. selves (in its interests). India is inhabited by ‘two classes of -persgns (He. 
two kinds of animals),—the selfish individuals, who make use of patriotism 
{ér purposes of self-aggrandisement, aud the» fools,;. who are: ever ready to 
‘bring: their Jathie- into: play: Natives should, however, have the power to 
‘endure Oppression, ‘to seek good out of evil. Their salvation lies only in this. 
‘very one of them should’ always be ready for ‘self-sacrifice. They. should 
hot’ throw themselves: at the feet: of their oppressors, but should face calamities | 
‘find ‘suffer death manfully. It is this. way’ that. their interests lie:: their 
‘Dame: will live in the world and their labours will benefit their nr i 
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rewi ." The Palos Abiban (Lahore), of. i ‘nd. August 1907, remarks 


How natives can advance. 
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menths which Have passed since must-have, howevér, rhade these newspapers’ | 
realise that their estimate of Government’s strength was wholly incorrect, ' 
The Punjabis, adds the writer, are as loyal to the King-Emperor as any other 
section of the population and eannot assail Government for deporting or: 
prosecuting a fellow-countrymen of theirs. He. then goes on to say. that in 
as supplement, dated the 3rd May last, it. was remarked by Hindustan that 
Government should not commit the foolishness of prosecuting Jpdia. . After 
regretting the conduct of some: newspapers in using disrespectful : language: 
towards the powers that be, the correspondent ‘says that, in-the light of the- 
revelations madé in connection with the prosecution of Indéa, -Dina .Nath 
was perfectly right in feeling dismayed at the coming prosecution. Hindustan. 
was also wrong in observing that the prosecution of a newspaper could : take 
away nothing from the influence exercised by the incriminating article. 


6. One “Sabar” of Delhi writing to the Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), 
of the 6th August 1907, finds fault 
with Muhammadans and sanatanists for 
maligning La)jpat Rai, who, he says, has been deported through a strange 
irony of fate. It is only meet, he adds, that such people should ever ‘remain 
slaves, while they richly deserve to be oppressed and deprived of their wealth 
by foreigners. The sooner such enemies of India are wiped out of existence 
the better it will be for the country. 

7. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 2nd Augeal 1907, reprints from. the 
Urdu-t-Mualla (Aligarh) an article om 
the political fature of Indian Muham- 
madans from the pen of one Saiyad Fazl-ul-Hasan, B.A. The writer 
endeavours to prove that the time will come when his co-religionists will 
join Hindus in demanding self- -government for the country. 


8. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore’, of the 9th. Anguat 
“All. India Congress Committee. 1907 :— 


Lala Lajpat Bai. 


The political future of Indian|Mubammadans. 


“The all-India Congress Committee has come and gone. At the first touch’ of the 
trouble. there was a call for it from all sides. As the situation grow worse and worse; 
and the position grow more and more critical, the call for a meeting of the Committee 
grew more and more frequent and persistent. Several dates were announced and for 
one reason or another postponed. And now that after all the meeting ‘has been held 
it is natural to ask whether it has fulfilled its purpose, and served the object which 
demanded its coming together. We observed sometime before the meeting that ‘the 
main interest of the meeting centred round the present situation in the country. On 
the, one hand measure after measure of repression has been called into Tequisition . t> 


deal with what has been officially atyled the state of unrest in the country, on the other. 
it has become increasingly necessary to take stock of the many movements that. run 


rampant and threaten to sway the mind of the man in the street, ‘On the one hand 
the danger has arisen lest the cherishéd liberties of the peaceful and law-ubiding citizen 


might be tampered with—thanks to: the short-sighted and‘tisguided vapourings of thd 


irresponsible few—on the other the devoted and self-denying labours of India’s. patriotic 
statesmen and the indefatigable exertions of our friends in England may go-for naught: 
The London Zsmes raised its voice to crush the'whole movement | of constitutional 
agitation 1 in lodia. Our astute contemporary was long biding the time. ard the ‘present. 
occasion, was too. good not to fall foul of the agitator. And the: 
mischievous cry was taken hold of by many an n Anglo-Indian journalist 2 an d.the net itor 


false and riendacious bazar rumours were dished’ ‘ap. to ‘erie for Net ‘cot 
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and the cry of repression. went unckecked.. Members -of the journalistic _prolepsion 
became more anxious than anyone else to have the wings of the profession clipped and its 
flights « checked. And curiously enough the enemies of extremism became extremists _ 
themselves. They would have no agitation, none of that pestilence in future. It ¥ was 
agitation as such that was to be tabooed, it was the agitator as such that should cease to 
exist—such were the panic-striken counsels of despair. that were, in all seriousness, 
offered to the responsible rulers of the land. It was at such a critical juncture: 
that the Congress Committee was convened and has, we regret to say, not- found 
it possible to make a definite proaduncement on the situation, and we. are not 
much further advanced than we were before the momentous meeting. * * * 


“# © * The advice and guidance of the Committee would have been of particular 
use, no doubt, but what could the Committee do when the representatives of Bengal and the 
Panjab were conspicuous by their absence. It is certainly unfortunate that it was so. 
Both the provinces of Eastern Bengal and Punjab are officially declared to be. the seats 
of unrest, and the Committee could: not reasonably have been expected to have taken 
thie responsibility, i in the absence of the accredited representatives of the provinces in 
question, to make any declaration on the present situation. * * * * To come to the 
tangible results of the committee it has considered it advisable to send a deputation to 
England in October or even later to which each of the different Provinces will be asked 
to- contribute one representative. Considering that the repeated resolutions of the 
Congress in- that behalf. ended only in partial response, we cannot say whether the wishes 
of | the committee will be honoured more in the breach or in the observance, but the 
deputation will certainly be well-advised in proceeding when the over-wrought feelings 
in England have cooled down a bit. Then the representatives of India.can strike and 
strike home, At presént the yellow journalist has his day. By October or November at 
the latest there should be an appreciable subsidence of the feeling. P 


IIL—Native STATES. 


9. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 7th August | 
Muhammadans and the Kashmir State. 1907 :-— : , 


* India for the Indians ” is the universal cry of the “ patriotic” Press throughout 
Hindustan. “It is a fashion with them to abuse English: rule -and they are constantly 
clamouring for Indians getting a daily increasing share in the work of administering this 
country: - But have they ever given even a moment's thought to the condition of the 
Muslim population of Kashmir? Why should not Kashmir be for the Kashmiris and 
why should a numerically small class and a still smaller aristocracy be allowed to con- 
tinuously trample under their heels the rights and privileges of the people of the State ? 
Englishmen hold India by right of conquest and they have conferred upon us the blessings 
of peace, prosperity, civilization and eyuitable government. The rulers of Kashmir 
cannot plead the right of conquest in justification of their doings, and they have converted 
the Happy Valley into the home of racial hatred, extreme poverty, ignorance and 
_ Oppression. And yet the agitator, who waxes eloquent over the grievances of the Indians 
@ and attacks Britain’s rule in language, which is at once disgusting aud exasperating, 
 Tifts not a finger to check the deeds of his caste-officials of the Kashmir State. ‘Such is 
his disinterested love of India and the Indians | 


ee But, whether the Hindu Press like it or net, we must draw the attention of the 
Government of India to the most unsatisfactory condition of things in the territories of the 
Maharaja.. The situation is almost intolerable, and it is time Government interceded to 
put a stop to the sufferings of the Musalmans, A yast, an overwhelming, majority of 
the population—which is amongst the most law-abiding, intelligent, thrifty and industrious 
pedple in India—is sunk in n the lowest depths of poverty and abject misery, and for né 
fault of theirs. How long i is this etate of affairs to last and how long are the sons of the 
‘poil'to be treated as despised foreigners in their own motherland? The Court, the Council, 
the services, both civil and military, and the entire State amla are all practically Hindu- 
ridden ; and mind you the lucky men in service do not generall y possess any qualifications ; 


maa eter tentininh t” muapiph-*tne te Mecanecgn tes tin meas waren oe amma 


mI iia se ae ates 
. : 
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Better than this of the Muhsnimadam residents of the State, except’ that they ave the. 


é0-réligionists of the Chief and his dynasty. If the test of efficiency, according to the 
standards io vogue in British India, were applied to these men, most of them would have. 
to bodily vacate the posts, the emoluments of which they enjoy at presént without, in 


many cases, being required to dischage any important duties. We ask for absolutely 
#io favour for the Karhmiri Musalmans; All’ that we demand for them is justice, purée 


and simple. Let thé British Government. in. India, who after all is the responsible 
Suzerain Power and who cannot be acquitted of responsibility if the Muhammadans of 
Kashmir suffer in consequence of its own mistake in entrusting the administration of a 


Muhammadan State to Hindu rilers for a small consideration—let the British Govern- 


ment, we urge, realize its responsibilities in this respect and stretch out a helping hand 
to the mais of the State. . 


| V.—Native Socteties anp Retictous Marrers. agen 
10. The Punjab. Samachar (Lahore),-of the-30th July 1907, pub- 


lishes a. communication from one Baldeo 
Kishen, a teacher in the Church Mission 
High School, Multan Branch, who’ deplores the present wretched édndition 
of Hindus, rémarking that they are being deported and imprisoned and 
dismissed from the public service; that their women are being dishonoured 
in broad daylight ; that the houkes of Hindu Vakils and Barristers are being 
plundered in spite of their being situated near police posts ; and that some of 
them are being threatened with murder or dishonour, In short, he adds, the 
etiemies’ of Hindus have now found a golden opportunity to harass the latter 
and will not rest till they have succeeded’ in totally exterminating the’ com- 
‘tiunity. Of these enemies the worst aré the Muhammadan newspapers like 
the Observer, the Vakil and the Watan, especially the last named, which 
mialigns Hindus in season and out of season. But however hard. Muham- 
madans may try to-encompass the ruin of Hindus, the time will come when 
truth shell eet and the faces of toadies will be blackened. : 


| The Argo Gazette (Lahorey, of the 25th July 1907, says that 
the Gurukul Magazine for July last 
remarks that the present is the most 
critical time in the life’ of the Arya Samaj and that- it therefore behoves the 
members of the Samaj'to remain firm in their faith. That journal adds that 
he-who is afraid to face the difficulties which the Samaj has now to contend 
‘with‘is not an Arya and follower of Swami Dayanand. Every one expects 
an Arya to be fearless, ready to serve the people even at the risk of his life, 
and obedient to law and the authorities. The Magazine further remarks that 
a large number of persons have of: late been falsely accusing the Arya. Samaj 
being a political body, but that truth will be certain to prevail i in the end. 


Rongh on Hindas, 


The Ary a Samaj. 


‘The paper further remarks that the Aryas can, by. their _— et the lie 


direct to the calmunies of thejr detractors. 


| Commenting. on the above, the Arya Gazette exhotts its readers’ to 
take the. advice to-heart and: regulate. their acts accordin gly. 


eter — > 


12. The Sonatan’ Dharm Gazetie (Lahore). of the’ Sist J uly: 1907; 

t _ remarks that’ the: local: Prakash; an 
| Aryd newspaper,’ says'in a-recent issue 

‘that the’ present day. Aryé Saiajists are ‘eo only in. ‘name, seeing that: they do 
‘not! réguiate their conduct ia accordance with the: teachings: of: theie-religion 
Gnd are not prepared to sacrifice themeelve in times of emergency. sCan:a 


, The Arya Samaj, 
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true Arya, asks the journal, humiliate himself before secular authorities or 
datice attendance on them? It adds that the Arya Samaj now consists of 
Hindus, who are degrading it for th eir own benefit. 


Commenting on the above the Sanatan Dharm Gazette says that some 
Aryas use the word “Hindu” in a contemptuous sense, which wounds the 
feelings of the Hindu community. It also takes the Prakash to task for 
designating as Aryas all the inhabitants—Hindus, Christians, Muhammadans 
and others—of Arya Varta (India\, adding that while that paper does not 
consider Lalas Hans Raj, Munshi Ram, Raushan Lal, &c., who are endeavour- 
ing to convince the Lieutenant-Governor of the non-political character of 
the Samaj, it has no hesitation in calling the followers of Islam, &c., by that 
name. 
| VII.—Generat ADMINISTRATION, 

(a)\—Judicial. 


13. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the ist August 1907, says that in 
inflicting punishment on Dina Nath 
Mr. Boyd has paid no regard to the 
former’s youth and the misplaced enthusiasm prevalent during the period in 
which he committed his mistakes. The paper, therefore, expresses the hope © 
that the appelate court will take the above facts into consideration, adding that 
many a young man at Lahore has been blinded during the time referred to. 
The Paisa Akhbar also sympathises with the unfortunate young men convicted 
of rioting, and suggests that the sentences passed on them also should be 
reduced, remarking that the accused have already been sufficiently punished. 


14. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 2nd August 1907, writing on the 
same subject, says that the sentences 
had the effect of producing feelings of 
consternation throughout Lahore, The Editor adds that the paper will continue 


‘to be atom 


_The Lahore trials, 


The Lahore trials, 


(6) — Police. 


“15. The Wofadar (Lahore), of the 28th July 1907, referring to 
the prevaling lawlessness in Eestern 
Bengal, says that the Police have well 
nigh lost their prestige in villages. Political preachers are going about in the 
guise of sadhus and fakére and have been inflaming the masses against Govern- 
ment, It ix they who are at the bottom of the mischief and should be looked 
after first of all, the Secret Police helping in running the men to earth. 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


16. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 30th July 1907, publishes 
- @ communication from one Muhammad 
ae _ Hasan, who says that all the troubles 
from which natives’ are suffering are ascribable to their fellow-countrymen, 
That this is so, he adds, is evident from the fact that although half the land 
revenue and water-rates for the yabs season have been remitted in the Chenab 
Colony the remission har actually been made only in sub-divisions in charge 
of European Officers. In those which are “ruled” by natives the settlers — 
have been granted no remission or have had only, one-fourth of the demand 
remitted. — ; ; 


Lawlessness in Eastern Bengal. 


; A complaint. 


17. The Sadig-ul-Akhbar (Rewari), of the 2nd August 1907, reprints 
a paragraph from Hindustan (Lahore), _ 
which says that the Bombay Govern-_ 
ment is thinking of appointing a Commission to find out the causes of the 
scarcity prevailing in the Western Presidency. It is, however, quite super- 
fluous to appoint a Commission to ascertain the causes of the dearness of grain 
in India. If the inventors of railways, ships and phonographs cannot under- 


Famines in India. 


stand such a simple thing they should have issued a summons or warrant on 


a rustic to present himself before them. He would have told them that the evil 
was due to the indiscriminate exportation of grain from India, to the drain of 
wealth from the country by the Government and English, German, French, 
American and other merchants, and to the slaughter of cows, the backbone 
of the peasantry.. In conclusion, Hindustan says that if the Government 
were to leave both grain and money or eithér of the two in the country and 
issue orders prohibiting the killing of cows, famine and pestilence would leave 


India bag and baggage. 3 peer 
(h)— Miscellaneous. 
18. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 9th August 
1907 :-— 


The Shoe question of Bh akkar. 


“ Ser,—Certai nly dest shoes are very ugly things to put on especially in the case of 
a person wearing a churidar paj ama of Sikhs, a Muslim furta of Bengal and a kuillah 
(head-dress) of Afghan. A boot suits such a costume and not a dest shoe. Time has 
come when everything Indian stands condemned and very soon one shall begin to hate 
his own children for ugly appearance or want of white colour. Moreover it is high time 
to render some service when there is unrest in the Punjab. The advocacy of the use of 
boot at the discarding of dest shoes will serve the end to some persons in power. It was 
perhaps with this intention or for reasons best known to the author, that Diwan Kanhaya 
Lai, Additional Extra Assistant Commissioner, told Sardar Kishen Singh, Assistant 
Surgeon, on 27th July 1907, that it is ungentlemanly on his part to appear in dest shoe 
when he attended his Court to give evidence. _ 


“The doctor never failed to make,a prompt reply and said that the objector was 


more sinning than sinned against in this respect. The incidence was followed by the issue — 


of a mandate dated 31st July 1907 (copy attached) that persons attending his Court 
with dest shoes shall be dealt with according to law. Later it transpired from the law, 
the author means contempt of Court. The question of the legality of the mandate is left 
to the authorities and the public, but the intention of the author is apparent. The need 
of the issue of the mandate shall be discussed again. 


) Yours, &c., 
“ Bhakkar, August 2. ‘TRUTH. 
“The following is the literial translation of the notice referred to above :— 
“* From the Court of Magistrate, First Class, Bhakkar, 


NOTICE. 


-©¢The public is informed through this notice not to enter the Court room with 
native shoes on. All those concerned in a case or otherwise ‘should put off their shoes 
before entering the Court-room. 


_ “© Violation to this order wil! be dealt with legally. 
“(Sd.) KANHAYA Ns 
magne, Ast Class, Bhakkar,” 


‘Punjab Government Branch Press, Six:la—19-8-07—No, 187-93, 
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SELECTIONS 


- FROM. THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 17th August 1907. 


I,.—Po.irics, 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th seas 1907, writing 


3 about the grant of £ 508000 to Lord 
The grant to Lord Cromer. 

Cromer, reproduces’ the - strictures: 
passed by Mr. Remond on His Lordship’s administration of Egypt. It adds 
that the moral courage of the British House of Commons has greatly weakened 
since the days of Edmund Burke. Warren Hastings was placed on his trial, 
which lasted several years, for his alleged oppression of the Begums of Oudh 
and the Maharaja of Benares, but Lord Cromer has received a reward of 
£ 50,000 after having been guilty of similar cruelties. 


2. The following is taken from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 17th 
Indian settlers in the Transvaal. August 1907 :-— 


“ It is an experience derived from facts of history that people who leave their native 
land and settle in distant foreign countries display greater determination and a spirit 
to act in unison than they were capable of when they were resident in their motherland. 
Indian settlers in the Transvaal and in South Africa generally are treated by the European 
colonials with a degree of barbarity and ruthlessness which has no paralled anywhere 
else in the world. Before now they have tried all the usual methods of having their 
grievances redressed. They have prayed, they have petitioned, they have sent deputations 
to the Imperial Government in England and even to the King-Emperor himself, but all 
to no purpose. The Asiatic Ordinance, which the Transvaal Government have put into 
operation for the suppression of Asiatic enterprise in that country, has resulted in 
creating altogether an unprecedented feeling of unity and brotherhood among all the 
sections of Indian settlers in that distant country. * ® ® The Transvaal Government 
had ordered that all Indians should get themselves registered’ before the 31st of July 
1907. The process of registration also commenced on the first day of that month. How- 
ever, before the first day of July had dawned it was common knowledge that the Indians 
had resolved in a body not to offer themselves for registration even at the risk of being 
prosecuted and sentenced to imprisonment. The Transvaalers have a poor opinion of 
the determination and courage of Asiatics in general, and they hoped that the threat 


of abstaining from registration was in the nature of a hollow vaunt, and it would come | 
and convictions.. 


to naught if the Indians had to actually face wholesale prosecutions 


As a stratagem, they first opened a registration office in the Pretori ‘District which bas 
a very bare sprinking of Indian settlers, The Transvaal Government thought that they 
‘would : terrories this ‘small body. of: recalcitrant. Indians, ‘and when they were | 
into registering themeslvet, the Indian in the other saga of Transviial would lowe 
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heart and giving up their ‘determination would flock to the officers to escape the rigours 


of thelaw. But subsequent events showed that the Transvaalers were living ia a fool's 


paradise. ‘The small body of Indians in Pretoria held fast to their stern resolve, and 
not even a solitary individual was seen ending his way towards the registration office. 
The Indians had taken sufficient precautions to prevent any weak-minded person from 
faltering in his resolve, and all the stresté and: avenges leading to the registration: office 
were closely guarded to prevent avy timid back-slider from having himself surreptitiously 
registered. “This pricess went on ‘from’ day ito day, and ‘the Europeam Transvaalers 
gazed in wonder and amazement at the determined stand which these supposed Asiatic 
cowards were making against the legal tyranny to which they ware being subjected. 
Indian Volunteers were parading the streets ‘with placards which displayed the hold 
words of “ No Registration.” * © * 


*«# © © The Indian Colonists in the Transvaal have really given us an object- 
lesson in public spirit. They are as a body prepared to go to jail rather than submit to a 
system of registration which is utterly degrading. Here in India we have not as yet 


‘leart event the A BC of sustained and organized political agitation. In Bengal alone 


there are signs that at least the younger. generations are beginning to understand the 
value of working in unison and of facing hish-banded tyranny with a manly show of 
self-respect and courage. Our innumerable differences of sects and creeds are a great 
hindrance toWrigorous political combination. The Muhammadans, who are backward 
in education, are short-sighted enough now and then tv go against others of their 
countrymen and commit acts which are really suicidal. Even amongst Hindus, owing 
to want of general education, the lower classes mistrust the higher, and vice versd. * * * 
Let the people of India look with admiration at the spirit of passive resistance of the 
Indian settlers in South Africa. But let us not merely stop short at admiration. 
We shall be wanting in manliness if we fail to adopt an uncompromising attitude of 
opposition to all measures which are unoecessarily harsh, repressive and unjust. * * * 
Here in India those of us who are clamouring for greater liberty and for higher political 
rights are regarded as undesirable persons, and are likely to be deported out of British 
India or subjected to restraints and disabilities of all sorts. Thus we are reduced to 


. the position that in our own motherland some of us have become undesirable persons. 


To vindicate our birth-right of equal privileges and equal opportunities with the ruling 
glass of foreigners we shall have to take a leaf out of the doings and snfferings of the 


South African Indians and to demonstrate to the world that we too are capable of as 


great determination, courage, and manliness as they are displaying in their hour of trial.” 
(4)— Home. 


8. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 5th August 1907, publishes a cartoon, 
in which eight setptie—lelilled Dar- 


The Advisory Council of Notab 
proposed Advisory Council o les. bhanga, Rampur, Kashmir, Bikanir, 


Malvi, Burdwan, Mithra and Jaipur—are seen perched on the branches of a 
- tree designated “The Advisory Council (of Notables).” The Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State stand near the tree, and the letterpress runs as follows :— 


“ Minto.—We think that we displayed extreme ‘wisdom in deporting Lala 


‘Tajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


“ Notables.—No doubt about it. 
6 Vinio. —We think that Government was exceedingly well-advised in 


"promulgating the Public Meetings Ordinance. 


“ Notables. —No doubt ‘about: is. 


“ Minto,—We are of opinion that the circular of Government oechiibe 
joining political meetings has Proved 


409 
: - Notables—No doubt about it. ms 


“ Minto. alWe think that the oppression. we are _— in view of 
the etic circumstances i is seaeaaclit ealled for. 


P Notables —No doubt pene it. 


6c Morley. —These : are exceedingly honest notables indeed. They return 
negnes exactly like a parrot. 


Wotables.—No doubt about it.” 


4. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 5th August 1907, after menting thet 
selfishness is the guiding principle of 
mankind, and referring to some blood- 
curdling stories of the oppression practised by certain Kings of old, says that 
such gross oppression is impossible in these days of enlightenment. The English 
content themselves with imprisonment: and deportation, and it is for this 
reason that the country does not move on. Some persons complain that the 
present rulers of India practice great oppression. This is not so: the latter 
are very kind-hearted people. That which they regard as oppression is an 
ordinary thing to natives. They should oppress the people still more’: this 
alone will open the eyes of the inert Indian nation. Even the rigour to which 
they have had recourse has led to political discussions being held everywhere. 
Stories of patriots and the oppressed are now recited and extort tears at places 
where chess and cards used to be played formerly. Indeed, natives deserve 
to be oppressed as much as possible, that being the only way to make them 


Government and the people, 


shake off their sleep. The paper then goes on to say that some thoughtless 


persons complain that Indian patriots are not treated in a friendly manner. 
But why should they be treated so, it asks ? The law is like wax in the hands 
of the authorities, who can do with it whatever they like. Nay, they are 
above law and can pass any law they choose, there being no one to prevent 


them from doing so.. The law is a lash in the hands of the oppressor, who > 


wishes to change “our” ideas with its aid. The tyrants of the past lashed the 
‘truthful in public and had them hanged or burnt alive. “ The tyrant has 
the world, (while) we possess faith. He can trample on our bodies in whatever 
way he likes. Our ideas will strike still deeper roots and our determination 
became still more firm (thereby). The more we are lashed the purer® we will 
become...... We do not give our lives to further our personal ends. We 
die for the good of the country. It is to better the lot of God’s creatures 
that we jump into the river of fire. We wish to secure freedom for our 
motherland.... In this alone consists our religion and our devotion 


to God.” The Aftab further remarks that a straggle has of late been going | . 


on between the English and educated natives. The contest js, however, not 
physical, but spiritual and moral. The object of educated natives is only to 


show that they can die for the sake of truth and defy physical force. It. 


should be their duty to endure oppression. in silence and keep quiet at the 
imprisonment of their leaders by the, tyrannical Government (lid. tyrant). 


They can of course cry unto the Almighty God: ‘ Who has Eg the tyrant 
power to oppress. We entreat Thee alone to make | the friendl ss and | helpless 


avt ‘ pe 


successful in the struggle.” 
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5. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 5th Augnst 1907, says.that although 
‘Lala Lajpat Rai has been ‘deported 
from the country his, memory, his deeds 
and his patriotism will always remain‘fresh in the minds of the well:wishers _ 
of the country. Formerly he was to be seen only by the residents of Lahore, 
but now his likeness lies mirrored in the heart of: every native. The 
oppressive and tyrannical authorities having soiled their garments with the 
blood of an innocent person, the Lala’s frightful portrait haunts them also 
night and day. After stating that the Head Mastet of the Bahroch Govern- 
ment High School has rusticated a student for distributing Lajpat Rai’s 
photographs to his class-mates, the paper enquires whether the Head Master 
has. also taken steps to obliterate pane Rai’s likeness from the minds of 
his pupils. 


6. The Aftab (Dani, of the 5th August 1907, commenting on the 
‘Maharaja of Bikanir’ s recent letter to 
‘the ‘Times, says that although famines 
have become endemic in His Highness’ State he neglects the welfare of his 
subjects: and is enjoying himself in London and making loud ' professions of 
loyalty to the Crown. © 


q. The ‘Aftab (Delhi), of the 5th August 1907, writing about the 
proceedings in the Calcutta High Court 
in connection with the prohibition re- 
garding the holding ofa District Conference at Khulna, says that it was 
remarked by the srasiding Judge that the petitioners | should have disobeyed 
the orders of the head of the district before moving the court in the matter. 
The paper is exceedingly glad at the remark: natives deserve to receive only 
such replies.. They put up with oppression, but have not the courage to 
court calamities. Their enemies laugh at their weakness, The law also says 
that (before moving it) they should do something practical. It is for the 
living and not for the dead. “If we also show fight the world will obey us 
and there will be no necessity for us to entreat others.” 


Lala Lajpat Rai. 


‘The Maharaja of Bikanir on the situation in India. 


The Khulna District Conference imbrogiio. - 


8. The Hitkars (Lahore), of the 5th August 1907, writing about the 
confiscation of the presses at which 
| India. and the Yugantar used to be — 
printed, says that this new departure in connection with prosecutions. for 
sedition is wholly unbecoming a liberal Government like the. British. . It, 
besides, leaves no room for doubt that the authorities are desirous of putting 
an end to the existence: of newspapers in this country. No one -ean object 
to the punishment of journalists and others. guilty of spreading feelings of 
sedition among the people, but Government should: wad short of ecnfiscating 
. printing presses. | , 


Confiscating printing presees, 


9. The Afiad (Delhi), of the 5th August 1907, says that some 
- heaven-born Englishmen are in the 
habit of making the deceitful statement 
that the English have conquered India with the sole object of civilising ‘her. 
The paper knows, however, full well that the country has been conquered 
only to.be looted and to be used for ministering to the comfort of the English. © 
In support of this assertion it — that Sir Roper Lethbridge, whose 


British rule in India, 


4il ‘ 


history of India is taught in the Government schools in the country, says that 
no patriotic Englishman can wish success to the Swadeshi movement, for the 
reason that Swadeshism means that all English industries should perish, that 
all industrial distriets of England and Scotland should starve, and that British 
trade should be killed. Natives, adds the Aftab, may starve and go about 
naked, their women may be without purdak and their children may ery from 
hunger, but the people of England should not suffer in any way! It further 
remarks that India exists solely to enable the English to live on the blood 


of natives. “ Well, tyrant, live for a few days longer. See what happens 
( ? after that).” 


10. The following is from the Khalen ahve (asnriteat): of the 


The confiscation of the Sadhase-and the Hindwtos 17th August 1907 :— 
Press at Calcutta and Lahare. 


“ There is hardly any limit to the ingenuity and resources of the officials who 
control the affairs of this country. Desirous of dealing firmly and successfully with cases 
of sedition in India, they have devised a new method by which they hope they will be 
able to pluck up sedition root and branch, This method is to punish the individual whe 
offends against the State under section 124 A as also to confiscate the instrument by 
means of which the offence is committed. The instrament used for the dissemination 
of sedition must be either a press or a platform; and the criminal authorities in India 
have ruled that the press used for seditious purposes must be deemed to offend against 
the State as much as the person who uses it and must be held liable to confiscation. 
The fact that two presses have already been confiscated in the brief space of a few days 
at two such distant places as Calcutta and Lahore seems to suggest that the initiative 
came from a common source. The Government, it seems, is bent upon stamping out 
sedition with a strong hand, and it is not unlikely that in this zealous determination it 
has advised its executive functionaries to resort to section 517 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. It is presumably under some such instructions that Mr. Kingsford, Chief Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta, and Mr. Boyd, Special Magistrate at Lahore, availed themselves of 
section 517, Criminal Procedure Oode, which had never before been thought of in connection 
with a sedition case and ordered the confiscation of the Sadhana and the Hindustan Press 
at Calcutta and Lahore for participation in a seditious propaganda. The orders were 
illegal and untenable. The High Court of Calcutta has, on appeal, upset the orders 


of Magistrate Kingsford, and we hope that the orders of Mr. Boyd will meet with the 
‘same fate at the hands of the Puhjab Chief Court,” 


il. The Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the 12th August 1907, publishes 
& communication “from @ correspondent 
at Tientsein (in China) in the course 
of which he states as follows :— 


* Yesterday, ¢e. on the 6th July 1907, .an Indian arrived in 
Tientsein.. He is tall, of sallow complexion, and wears eye-glasses. He 
calls himself by several names. To some he gives his name as Gurdit Singh, 


to others as Ajit Singh, who was deported. To me he hag given ai following 
account of himself .:— 


«¢ My name is H. L. Varma. I was educated at the D. A.-V. College 
and obtained. the degree of B. A.. I have come here. to - cause agitation. My 
mission is the same as thatof Lala Lajpat Rai’s. Iam a follower i in | 8 footseps. 


Hira Lal, Varma, at Tientsein (in China), 


From China I will go to Germany and Russia. I publish “of ‘the 
marie of the ‘British Government in the French, the.@ rman and. occasionally 


. The Lahore trials, 


_ The Labtee sriale, 


te 


in the English papers. The Hogtioh and the French press accept my articles 
very willingly. I caused an agitation among the troops in Hong Kong, and 
held a meeting there. I would have caused some agitation amongst the Sikhs 
at Shanghai, but'I only stayed there two days. See this letter which I am 
distributing’ (the letter produced was very long and its contents were parti- 
cularly harmful, It was addressed to Sikhs employed in the army and was 
full of absurd matters). ‘Iam a reporter to the Punjabee, the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, and the Bande Mataram. | also sometimes contribute articles to 
the Hindustan. I have contributed an article to-day. to a German Sk 
published at Tientzein.’ . 


_ After this conversation he told me not to mention his name to anyone. 
I made him understand, as he appeared to me to be a disloyal British subject, 
that his conduct was exceedingly wrong and that he should leave the place at 
once lest he should bring trouble upon us. I also told him that the letter 
which he had shown me was extremely i injurious for all Indians. I asked him 
fora copy of the letter, but he refused.to give me one. My opinion is that this 
man is dangerous. Indians who live in re countries generally, and Sikhs 
in particular, should avoid: such persons.” 


The writer then enquires from the Editor of the paper whether he knows 
the person in question and whether he is an absconder from justice, 


VII. —Generan ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial. 
12. The Httkars (Lahore), of the 5th August 1907, writing about 


the result of the Lahore trials, complains 
of the heavy sentence passed on Pindi 


Das, and says that the severity of the punishment inflicted on him has secured 


him the symathy even of those who used to condemn, and still reprobate, his 


conduct in publishing the incriminating article. What, however, has surprised 


and disappointed the public still more is that Dina Nath should have been 
punished more severely than the first-named accused. The only offence 
which can be laid at the former’s door is-that.one or more issues of the prose- 
cuted journal, India, were printed at the Hindustan press. The paper is of 
opinion that even if the Special Magistrate had been convinced of the truth 
of the contention of the prosecution in this respect, he should have punished 


Dina Nath only as printer. It then deprecates the invidious distinction made 


by the prosecution between Maulvi Inshaullah and Lala Dina Nath, and re- 
marks that the incident has created in the public mind the mistaken impression 


‘that Government is immolating Hindus on the altar of its wrath, After ex- 
pressing the hope that the Chief Court will do justice in the India case, the 


Editor deprecates the severity of the sentences passed on the rioters. He feels 


-confident that if the appellate courts treat the accused in a lenient and merciful 
‘manner, much of the unpleasantness existing between the rulers and the ruled 
“wil become a thing of-the past. ae 


18. The Akhbar-i-’ Am (Lahore), of the 9th. August 1907, writing 
about the India prosecution case, says 
that in connection with the confiscation 
‘of the Hinton Press, nO‘ thention has been made that the concern had 


le 


already been sold (by the accused). It adds that the sale should have been 
registered, and wishes to know whether this has been done. It also inquires 
whether in the event of the Special Magistrate’s orders regarding confiscation 
remaining unaltered, the resulting loss will have to be borne by Pandit 
Rambhaj Dat, who says that he has bought the Hindustan Paper and press 
to conduct it on loyal lines. In conclusion, it says that the public are anxious 
to know how the Chief Court-will set aside the confiscation and what reduction 
it will make in the sentences passed on the accused, 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


14, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 6th August 1907, says that 
a perusal of some recent cablegrams 
would ‘show that Mr. Morley desires 
to assure Parliament that the Indian Government has been doing its best to 
stamp out the plague in the country. Facts, however, tell quite a different 
tale. There can be no doubt that in the beginning Government paid much 
attention to combating the epidemic and adopted some measures to bring 
about the desired result. With the spread of the plague, however, Govern- 
ment slackened its efforts to cope with the disease and discontinued spending 


Government and plague. 


money an stamping it out. The epidemic works the greatest havoc in the- 


Punjab, but Government spends absolutely nothing to combat it. 


15. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 29th July 1907, 
says that in view of the dearness of the 
necessaries of life the Military authori- 
ties should recommend the native soldiery to Government for an increase of 
pay. It adds that the sepoys have to do very hard work; that they ~~ 
hesitate to undertake even the most arduous tasks ; and that the paucity 
recruits for native regiments, although partly due to the hard work Jack Sepoy 
has to do, is ascribable mainly to the fact that the pay is insufficient to cover 
their expenses. Indeed, in these days a native can earn more by working as 
a labourer than by adopting the profession of arms. 


The pay of the native soldiery. 
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SELECTIONS =~ ae} 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


‘Received up to 24th August 1907. 


I.—Potirics, 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Sat Dharam Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 9th August 1907, 

remarks that Korea has at last been 
swallowed by Japan. Its Emperor has, 
like King Theebaw of Burma, been dethroned, and Japan now holds it more 
tightly than England does Egypt. Have the civilized powers, asks the paper, 
- protested against the absorption of the Hermit Kingdom by Japan? By no 
means, although the representatives of Korea protested before the Hague 
€onference against the doings of the Japanese in Korea. The spectacle 
is heartrending indeed, showing as it does that although the whole of Europe 
has become Christian the Kingdom of God is as far away as ever. The 
paper further remarks that natives should learn a lesson from the event and 
cease looking to Japan for help. They should remember that a people only 


_Japan-and Korea. 


encompass their ruin by demanding rights for which they have not Bitted. 


themselves. 


2. The Sat Dharam Parcharak (J ai. of the 9th August 1907, 


oe si remarks that for some time past Indian 
Sia iii ies | students have been going to Japan in 
larger numbers than to-any other country. This is die to ‘the imipréssion that 


the Japanese, who received their religion from India, must, in theip, gratitude, 


show more love for Indians than for any other people. The recent news from 
Japan will show that: the Mikado’s subjects are, unwilling to strain their 
friendly relations with England in order to help the fallen Indian. After 
remarking that Japan is.less liberal in teaching arts and industries to Indians 


than America.and Germany, the Editor says that it is high time. that Hindus 
and Muhammadans gave up every hope of receiving help ff m Japan and — 


from’ Turkey and Afghanistan respectively. They should. un fe on beat Ae 
trust themselves, that ibeing’ the only way to-ensure- their advancement, | 


saa . 


ae 
. 
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(6) — Home. 


8. The Aftad (Delhi), of the 12th August 1907, says that the mighty 
| Government is of opinion that its re- 
cent repressive measures will have the 
effect of cooling down natives. Even if it is granted for argument’s sake 
that this result will be achieved, Government should never forget that every 
winter is followed by the hot weather. Gross oppression is practised in 
Ireland and people are hanged there (for nothing), but this has failed to induce 
Trish patriots to abstain (from exerting themselves to secure justice for their 
country). The struggle has been going on for hundreds of years and the 
patriots have sustained thousands of serious reverses, but they have not 
abandoned the fight so far. * ® ® ® Government and the native com- 
munity may be likened to a mountain and an ant respectively. The mountain, 
however, always fears an attack from the ant. Government should not 
oppress the people so much that the latter may be led to think of fighting it. 
Bacon says that when a people are driven to desperation they decide to take 
the law into their own hands. After referring to the French Revolution as 
an instance in point, the paper expresses surprise that the English should 
have forgotten the lessons of the American War of Independence. The - 
Americans were very weak, but they proved successful in driving the English 
out of the United States. If Government, adds tke Aftab, were to redress 
the grievances of natives not a single agitator would be left in the country. 


Government and the people. 


- Imprisonment: and deportations may restore peace for a few days, but after — 


only a short time things will again reach the same state which they 
recently did. 


4,’ The Sat Dharam Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 9th August 1907, 
| remarks that at present Hindus are 


being prosecuted all over the country. 
The public know fall well how these prosecutions will end ; and it is, therefore, 
strange that the accused should delay the end by lelen dbo themselves. The - 
Editor of the Yugantar has done well in taking upon himeelf the responsibility 
for the publication of the incriminating writing. It is true that he has been 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, but he has not had to rot in the lock-up, 
while his fellow-countrymen have had no opportunity to fabricate evidence 
against him. | 


Government and venue 


«6. Writing about the recent meeting at Botnbay of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, the Aftab (Delhi), 
of the 12th August 1907, says that the 
proposed deputation to England ought to have been sent when, after shedding 
the blood of the Punjabi Martyrs, Sir Denzil Ibbetson went “ home” to 
establish his innocence to Mr. Morley. The slowness of the moderates, however, 
made this impossible : they kept looking for a “suitable” opportunity for the 
purpose in order to avoid being considered among the enemies of Government. 
«Meanwhile the enemies went, did their work and came back.” The paper 
then condemns the conduct of the Committee in making no mention of Ajit 


- The All-India Senalicts Committee and Ajit Singh. 


Sigh at the meeting. : Does not: the’ National Congress, it asks, represent. the 
whole cduntry ? and is not ‘Ajit Singh.a native of India ? . He may have over- 


ay 


stepped the bounds of. law, but his efforts were meant -for the’ good of the, 
country. Of what benefit the work done by . _ has ast to — is 
known to all. 


5 da 
r 


6. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 9th August 1907, after velorvins to,” 


the brave conduct of the mother of. 
Bhupindra Nath Dutt (Editor of the | 
Y ugantar) i in connection with the latter’ s imprisonment, says that until’ the ' 
country produces thousands of mothers who will give birth to heroes like © 
Bhupindra Nath it is idle for the people to think of ruling their country them- ; 
selves, God grant, adds the paper, that such goddesses may appear in all parts 
of the land! It next states that Bhupindra Nath’s brother declines to appeal. . 
(against Mr, Kingsford’s orders), saying that the accused had expressed a wish 
to that effect and that a contrary course will prove injurious to the interests of 
the country. Can there be any doubt, it asks, that it is from their mother that | 
the brothers have inherited their courage, patriotism, lofty thoughts and spirit 
of sacrifice ? Will the well-wishers of India withhold meray | and more 
instruction from.their daughters even. after this ? 


The prosecution of the Yugantar for sedition. 


7. Adverting to the rumour regarding the proposed appointment of 
two natives to the Secretary of State’s ° 
Council, the Aftab (Delhi), of the 12th ' 
Angust 1907, says that Mr. Morley wishes to please the people only with | 
words, It would seem, adds the paper, that natives of rank and position have | 
declined to reside in England. If this is so, where will the head of the India , 
Office find- better men to' represent this country in his Council than Lala Lajpat » 
Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh ? Their stay in England will not interfere with 
the operation of the orders deporting them from India, while they will leave no - 
stone unturned to defend the cause of their country. — 


Native members for the India Council. 


8. Hinduston (Lahore), dated the 9th August 1907, regrets that. 
native newspapers should oppose Mr. 
| Morley’s' proposal to establish © an» 
Advisory Council of Notables, and says that Government has never before | 
adopted a more useful measure. The rulers of Native States, it adds, are 
at, present quite out of touch with the general public and do not care whether 
Bengal is partitioned or the Punjab is branded as rebellious. In the event of 
the establishment of the proposed Council, however, they will gradually identify , 
themselves with the people, voice the grievances of the‘ latter and become ; 
“our” rulers in the true sense of the term. The paper, therefore, urges Lord 
Minto to lose no time in taking the proposed. step and thereby make his n name 


immortal in the history of India, — y —. 


The proposed Advisory Council of Notables, 


9. The following is from the Panjabee i ae of the 24th Avgust 
Mr, Morley’s reforms and India’s needs, ee 1907 :— 


“Phe grand and far-reaching refurms which were to be inaugurated ander 
Mr. Morley’s fostering~ care, and which, in the opinion of a few credulous | people, were to + 
cure India of the ‘many ills’ to ‘which she’ is heir, have ‘finally dwindled intd a meré | 
tinkering with the Legislative Councils and the foundation of that constitintic Hal air-bubble, 
the Council of Notables. The re-organisation of the’ Secretary of: State's yuneil i is to be * 
' carried on only i in a slipshod manner, and Mr. Morley. has not even the grace to reserve git 
ptéscribed ‘umber of seats in that Couacil for Indians, Tlie ostensible reason on the 4 


. Mine a ee ‘ 
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Strength of which the Secretary of State declined to incorporate. in his Bill invidious clasg: : 


distinctions’ is‘ certainly irreproachable. But. even a child cannot be inveigled into the | 
belief that British statesmen of the present day are guided by such very puritanic and 
wholly righteous principles of action. * * © It is not by a little tinkering with the | 
Councils that the discontent in India can be at all removed. The causes of the unrest 

and discontent are too deep-seated to yield to such surface remedies, The country is 
in a state of chronic famine and poverty, and everyday the economic condition of the 
people is going from bad to worse. An extra seat in the Legislative Council or an 

extra appointment of an Indian to a High Court Judgeship may for a moment silence the 
clamour of the educated few, and strange as it may seem there are even among our 3 
leaders some individuals who claim that the expansion of the Councils and a few 
paltry concessions will be enough t to allsy -" discontent which is now generally prevalent 
all over India. 


“It is really an irony of fate that while in India itself, in every province, prosecu- 
tions of popular leaders and popular organs are being instituted by the police, and the 
Schools and Colleges are being converted into almost ‘Reformatory Schools’ in which | 
students and teachers are only to confine their mental exertions to a very narrow range 
of goody-goody intellectual topics, and freedom of speech and Liberty of the Press are 
everyday being brought within very circumscribed limits, the Liberal Secretary of State 
shuts his eyes to all these tryrannical and repressive measures and talks glibly before an 
august Assembly like the British House of Commons of reforms from which invidious 
class distinctions are to be scrupulously, banished, © * *. The mass of the people 
cannot understand or appreciate the meaning of reforms which sound well on paper, but 
which do not result in bettering the lot of the ordinary people. The reduction or total 
abolition of a tax, the throwing open of a number of. posts to all who have passed 4 
certain test or possess certain qualification, improvement in the methods of administering 
justice, the curtailing of the undue measure of power which the Police in India now 
possess, these and of a like nature are the reforms which alone can go any way towards 
canciliating the discontended people of India. Asa matter of fact we find that freedom 
of speech is being steadily penalised, the revenue assessment is constantly on the increase, 
the police are everyday’ becoming all-powerful, and foreign merchants and capitalists 
are encouraged by the rulers to prey and feed fat on the scanty resources of the people. 
Not only this, but people who are carrying on a harmless and innocent industrial propa- 
ganda and are calling upon the people to better their material condition, are looked 
upon as sedition-mongers, the natural leaders of the people are everywhere flouted and 
treated with contempt by responsible officials, and some of them even sent to jail or 
bound over to keep the peace like habitual vagabonds. When such things have 
become daily occurrences in India, what boots it that in London Mr, Morley talks 
pompously of reforms which have not the slightest bearing on the grievances and com-— 
plaints from which the generally of Indian people have to suffer from year’s end - 


to yearsend? * * * 


, “There are some people even in India who think that such paltry reforms 
are all that we are fit to have, and we must be thankful to Mr. Morley for them. But 
the nation is by no means inclined to be enthusiastic for having wrung from the alien 
rulers the hollow privilege of returning 9 few more honourable gentlemen to be Legisla- 
tive Councils. The country is being systematically impoverished, the poorer people 
have to starve through the greater part of the year, even the middle classes and educated 
people are everyday going from bad to worse, the industries of the country are being 
ruined by foreign competition, and the artizan classes and skilled labourer’ are perforce | 
being converted into agriculturists who are to toil and moil from morn till night for 
the barest sustenance. The efforts which the nation is putting forth for the regeneration | 
and: resuscitation of its arts and industries are regarded as disloyal and seditious, and 
ardent patriots who are striving to raise the slumbering sentiment. of nationality into 


‘a living reality gre thought fit, only for the prison cell, While such things are going. 
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on in India; and the liberty of speech and of public meeting is being trampled under. 


foot, the primary birth-rights of free citizenship are being denied to the Indian people, 


and customers and shopkeepers are being cowed into buying and selling foreign commod- 
ities, while school-masters and school-boys and pensioners are being converted iato 
automatons with no volition or will of their own; when all these retrograde and un-English 
methods of political repression are being precios from day to day, it is certainly pre- 
posterous that Mr. Morley should hope to conciliate enraged public opinion by talking 
vaguely of expanding and improving the Councils. Unless the Government of India 


and the Local Governments are restrained from pursuing their present policy, and unless 
a distinct assurance is given that ordinances and old regulations and repressive circulars 


will be things of the past, the Indian people will not be.prepared to attach the slightest 
value to Mr. Morley’s reforms. In India the ordinary law of the land is virtually 
suspended, and the country is now ruled by ordinances, regulations and circulars which 
were never passed or sanctioned by any Council. Unless Mr. Morley frees India from 


this nightmare of executive tyranny, people are hardly disposed to attach even a feather- 
weight of importance to his academic reforms.” i. 


IlIl.—Native States. 


10. The Rajpur Gazette (Lahore), of the 16th August 1907, remarks. 
that the Maharani of Jaipur’s munifi- 
cient contribution towards the Queen’s 
Famine Relief Fund and Lady Minto’s Nursing Association Fund can in no 
way benefit poor natives. Destitude and deserving Europeans should un- 
doubtedly be helped, but only when natives do not stand in need of such help. 

As it is, however, lakhs of Indians, especially in the part of the country in 


The Maharani of Jaipur’s charities, 


which J aipur is situated and not a few of whom are Rajputs, do not know what’ 


it is to eat their fill, Indeed, in Jaipur itself there is a large number of: 


people deserving of help ; but what has the Maharaja or the Maharani done 


to alleviate the sufferings of these wretches ? 


11. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 5th August 1907, publishes the 
substance of a letter which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Paisa Akhbar, 
and in which the writer complained that not a single Muhammadan Professor 
had been appointed for either of the two newly-started Colleges in Kashmir. 
It also expresses the hope that the Maharaja and the Resident will redress the 
grievance, adding that such inconsiderate treatment of the Prophet’s followers 


by the State authorities is open to serious objection. 


Kashmir affairs. 


VII.—GgnEerRAL ADMINISTRATION, 
(d)— Education. 


12, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 12th August 1907, says that 
the Director of Public Instruction, 


Punjab, recently issued a circular for- 
bidding all Government schools in the province to subscribe to any news- 
papers without his previous permission. The result is that Head Masters of 


Government schools and newspapers, 


such schools are discontinuing, in an indiscriminate manner, to subscribe to ; 


all papers, including the Pgiea Akhbar, which were formerly ‘taken in by“ 
them. After remarking that there is nothing to prevent | students from 
privately subscribing to a paper to which they may be partial, and that even 
the loyalist journal sometimes feel compelled:to adversely criticise the actions 
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of. Government, the Editor suggests that either the orders:in question ‘should . 
be withdrawn or that Head Masters should be supplied with ‘lists of news- 
wees against which the Director has nothing to Bay. 


(:)— Miscellaneous. | 
13. The Siraj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 13th August 1907, com- 
eee plains of Government's indifference to 


7 Government and plague. 


the havoc that plague is.working in 
the country, and ssys that the people will not now object to any measures 
Government may consider it necessary to adopt to combat the epidemic. 


14. The Panjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 10th August 1907, 
publishes a communication regarding 
the havoc wrought by plague in the 
Punjab, in which the writer asks Government to adopt any measures necessary 
to combat the disease. Quarantine camps should be established and arrange- 
ments should be made to ensure evacuation, segregation and the treatment of 
patients. The police should watch evacuated houses, which are now looted in 
broad daylight in infected villages. In short, he says Government inter- 
ference is urgently called for. 


| 15. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 2lst August. 
1907 :-— 


_ Government and plague. 


Government and plague, 


“ The initiation of a new plague policy for India at the present moment, and under 
the direct auspices of the King-Emperor, marks the fact that one result of recerit devel- 
opments in India has been to impress upon the Government and statesmen at Home a 
responsibility hitherto inadequately met or sadly neglected. The present has been the 
year in which the Punjab was the most terribly affected by the disease, calling for the 
exercise of the closest attention and the greatest sympathy that a Government could 
bestow upon a social problem; yet the rulers of the day called into exercise the most 
gigantic powers of repression not to stamp out this course, but to deal ‘with some super- 
ficial phases of popular discontent for which the plague furnished one of the deep under- 
lying causes, * * * 


MAIN LINES OF THE Poticr. 


“The papers  eabidies the new policy are published in a Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary, dated 18th August. They are headed by a letter breathing sympathy and 
compassion—the two primary qualifications of a-Sovereign—from His Majesty the King- 
Emperor for the ‘misery that-has ‘been borne ‘with such silent patience in all those 
stricken homes. * * * His Excellency the Viceroy then commends to the notice of 
the Provincial Governments the official letter of the Imperial Gévernment on the subject 
(to be printed in our next issue), in which the conclusions of the Plague Commission are 
summarised. The chief of these conclusions, so far as regards the etiology of the disease, 
is’ that’ bubonic plague is spread by infected rats,’ and that an effort should be directed 
to prevent access to man of infected rats ‘and their fleas and to counteract the effects of 
the bites of the infected fleas, = jie Stas 


THE Rat THEORY AN INHUMAN -ONE. 


“ Tt is satisfactory to find that.the Viceroy foresees the difficulty of a thee of see 
ing out the plague by destruction of the rat fraternity. Apart from the fact that spch 
@ plan cannot be successfully carried out, the Hindu community, and specially the Jain 
section of it, will ‘be found very averse to pt they must consider ‘as an inhuman and 
therefore unnatural remedy: They cannot believe Goa to have created one ‘species of 
animal for wholesale destruction by another species on ‘account of diseases ‘brought about by 
the latter’s own carelessness and misdoings, Besides,-rats do not ‘breed plague; they only 
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communicate the germs by means of the fleas that sit on them. The | original root of 
the disease requires destruction, and not the means of communication because that-at first 
sight appears to be the easier thing to do. The construction of the vast majority of Indian 
houses, the Viceroy himself says, favours infestation by rats, which again breed with such 
.Yapidity that the destruction of the species seems impossible, even if it were desirable. 
The rat destruction method must, therefore, be regarded as an inefficient course, though 
it may be resorted to as an immediate remedy in extreme cases, and we thiak the 
authorities should depend as little upon this measure as possible. We must also warn 
them that their faith in inoculation is never likely to be shared by the people. The only 
remedy that can be of permanent effect is radical improvement tn the santtary condttrons of 
cities, villages and towns, side by side with the education of the people in sanitary rules. 
Plague is a disease of poverty, ignorance, and filth, all there of which are growing among 
the large masses of the people under a thin layer of superficial prosperity represented by a 
handful of men who are getting almost as much out of touch with the bulk of their 
countrymen as the Europeans themselves. While the struggle for existence has increased 
- for these masses, the conveniences, comforts and enjoyments of life have come to practical- 
ly ntl. From morning till night their life is one round of incessant toil, often under the 
most disagreeable and depressing of circumstances, and they have neither the ‘time nor 
the inclination left to look to their surroundings after the day’s work. They live for the 
day, whereof the évils are sufficient to engross all their cares. They have no future, nor 
hope of any. They are a people whose nerve-power is rapidly deteriorating. This ts the 
origin of the plague problem.” 
“ PLAGUE THE TEST OF GOVERNMENTS HUMANITY. 


«@.@ © It would be well if the Government were to give up the thought of rat 
killing altogether in connection with the plague, and confine themselves to sanitary and 
educational measures, Rats have been in existence from the beginning of creation, and 
they have certainly never begotten plague, and it would be a violation of the moral law 
to aim at their destruction because you wish not or dare not go to root causes of the evil. 
The plague is a Nemesis raised by the social and political policy which favours extreme 
luxury on the one side with extreme poverty and destitution on the other. It is God’s 
scourge to remind the favoured classes that it is inhuman to revel in affluence while others 
are being daily more and more impoverished and sinking in misery. It has come to test 
the Government’s humanity and to see whether they are prepared to be the people’s Gov- 
ernment, or only remain an instrument of exploitation of the country in the interests of 
certain favoured classes of foreigners. It is a disease which flourishes in the plains in the 
Simla season, as if to admonish the revellers on Olympian heights that. their duty lies 
where the people are suffering, and that however much correspondents of the 7imes and 
other London papers may gloss up their doings, there are ghastly scenes enacted year after 
year under their very noses which are a disgrace to humanity and civilization. The 
whole system of Indian polity has to be turned upside down if the plague and the famine, 
the two sister companions of the Indian's misery, are to be stamped out permanently. 
Towns have to be rebuilt, people educated down to the lowest strata, and means furnished 
to them to make the best of the country’s resources for their own benefit as against the 
commercial greed of outsiders. Patch-work remedies and superficial trimming with the evil 
may secure eulogies from the hired writers ofthe Zémes, but will avail naught in the 
eyes of these who are suffering, still less in the eyes of God, who has gent the visitation to 
test the genuineness of the rulers’ professions.” _ | \ 


16. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 9th August 1907, remarks that it 
will continue to be published even if its 
press is confiscated to Government. 
There is, however, every probability of the oppressive, unjust and illegal 
order of confiscation being reversed on, appeal, At all events the jubilation 
‘of the enemies of the paper is premature. 


The Hindustan newspaper. 


ee aan | | \ 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to Slst August 1907. 


T,—Potirics, 
(a)—Foreign. 
1. The Aftad (Delhi), of the 19th August 1907, says that it was 
ee recently stated in the Commons by 
The Asiatic Ordinance, 


Mr. Churchill that the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment had reported that the Asiatic Ordinance imposed no indignity on 


Indian immigrants. If this is really so, adds the paper, and the new law 


does not cutrage Asiatics’ sense of self-respect or stand in the way of their 
advancement, why.does not the Transvaal Government make it applicable 
to the English also? It further remarks that the oppression practised by the 
Transvaal Government has passed all bounds and that the Transvaal authorities 
are telling lies to prevent their getting a bad name. After referring to the 
provisions of the Ordinance, the Aftab says that the object in view is that 
Indians should not live in the ex-Boer republic and that if they do so they 
should reside there only as the bond-slaves of the English. It adds that 
Indians have also been forbidden to emigrate to Natal and the Orange River 
Colony, and that if “our enemies” had the power they would not allow “ us ”’ 
to live in any part of the world. It then approves of the determination of 
the Indian immigrants in the Transvaal to defy the Ordinance, and says that 
this is the only way for natives to save themselves from degradation. 


2. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 19th August 1907, says that the Russo- 
Japanese War and the popular risings 

ee ee ee in od have caidas impossible 
for the Muscovites to invade India for a long time to come. Again, the 
proposed agreement between England and Russia will be certain to remove 
all fear of a Russian invasion of this country for centuries together. The 
Government of India should, therefore, cut down its Military expenditure, as 
_ was suggested by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale on the occasion of the Budget 
debate in 1906.. The paper then goes on to say that although the English 
abstain from shedding the blood of innocent persons, they wish to brings the 
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whole world under their sway by posing as friends of mankind. The reasons 
why Lord Cromer has been granted £ 50,000 is that he has converted 
Egypt into a British Prevince without having had to shed blood. Those 
high-minded persons, however, who regard it as rank cowardice to kill an 
enemy by deception do not approve of the British occupation of Egypt. 


(b) — Home. 
3. The following is from the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 
Indian members of the India Council. dlst August 1907 :-— 


” The much talked about seats on the Council of the Secretary of State for India 
have at last been given away to Mr. K. G. Gupta, the well-known Bengal Civilian and 
Mr. Syed Hussain Bilgrami, B.A., sometime Director of Public Instruction in Hyderabad. 
Judging from the schooling of both the proud recipients of the honour which is the envy 
of many a retired Lieutenant-Governor, it will be highly extravagant to entertain any 
hope of independent action on the part of either of them.” 


4. The following is from the Pa njabee Lahore), of the 3lst August 
Bengal and the Punjab, 1907 :— 


“T By AN ONLOOKER. ] 


“What a strange contrast there is between the present state of Bengal and that of 
the Punjab! By a few repressive, perhaps oppressive, measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment, the Punjab has been cowed down by fear ; while Bengal is raising its head still higher 
and higher. The tyranny of the Police does not present an obstacle in the way of a Bengali 
in carrying out his mission; nor is the high-handed policy of the officials suf€cient to 
make him forsake the cause of Swadeshi and Boycott. Indeed, it stirs one’s heart to see | 
how perseveringly,. energetically and successfully the Bengalis have been following their 
well-thought-out plans for the betterment of their country ; how in spite of severe conflicts 
with official authorities, and in certain cases serious injuries at the hands of the police 
they have not crouched down and submitted; but are as enthusiastic as ever, in fact more 
so.. The recent Boycott celebration in Calcutta is a sign of hope for the future. A gather- 
ing of fifty thousand men, all filled with ardent enthusiasm not blown away by storm or 
damped by rain—enthusiasm to improve the state of their country and to raise the nation — 
to which they belong to an equal pedestal with others—such'a scene is indeed unique 
in the history of the last hundred years, or perhaps more, of India. There were both - 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the assembly, ready to gather scraps of sapience as they 
fell from the lips of the renowned Surendra Nath and his comrades. This teaches us a 
lesson that, however, aloof the Muhammadans might keep themselves from the current 
agitation, there will always be found some ‘traitors in the camp’ who will go and join 
the opposite party, * * * *. : 


oe 8 * Who is not prepared to admit that the Punjab has been intimidated . 
by the recent measures of pepedesion ? The Government may well claim to have secured 
its object in bringing ‘ peace” in this province by the deportation. of two-men. The 
Sikhs come forward and assert their loyalty, denying that Ajit Singh was a Sikh. The 
Arya Samajists send up a memorial declaring that the Samaj is a purely religious body 
and has nothing to do with political movements. They may be right in doing so, but 
where on earth was the necessity of all this? And may we ‘ask them if they have 
succeeded at all in removing from the mind of the Government the bad impressions 

agajnst them, if there were any? In Government offices it has come to be the rule for 
officers to ask whether such and such a person is an Arya Pamegias -¢ and whether he 
adheres to Swadeshism. i Re. a , 


pen The present quietude of the Punjab shows that the Government chose its proper 
sphere for the initiation of the new policy by deporting two men and prohibiting all s orts 
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ofmeetirigs. Having no faith in conciliation, the Government tried an experiment. of 
having recourse to repressive measures, and the experiment has succeeded, at least on. 
the surface, in the Punjab. For all. ostensible purposes the Punjab is now silent as the 
grave. | 


“On the other hand, Bengal is still. clamorous as ever, and sticks to its purpose, over- 
coming all difficulties in the: way, insurmountable though they may appear to be from afar, 


The Bengalis were proverbially called cowards; it was a popular belief that the bare- 


headed Dhoéts-wallas could not do anything. But what they have now accomplished, the 
unceasing endeavours with which they brave all difficulties and confront all dangers, 
are enough to shame the stalwart Puggree-walas of the Punjab. What they are expected 
to achieve in near future, and how brilliantly, it is hoped, they will shine forth as the 
most enterprising of the Indian community, bid well to falsify the common belief, 
Swadeshi is the best weapon in the hands of Indians and the Bengalis are able to make 
the best use of it. Our hopes are centred in them, 


“ However there is one consolation for the Punjab. Let us hope that if we are not 
allowed to give vent to our feelings by grumbling or muttering, the feelimg of discontent 
will continue to accumulate until it also finds vent in strenuous efforts of practical 
Swadeshi, for which ie field was first prepared in this Province by the far-seeing patriots 
of @ generation ago.” 


5, The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 31st August 
“The Viceroy's Legislative Coancil. 1907 :— 


“The general principles which will regulate the constitution of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council for the future we have already discussed. We have also examindéd 
the facts and figures that have been quoted to prop up the new scheme that seeks to throw 
into the background the educated Indians. We propose now to take up the matter in some 
detail and examine how far the new plans will conduce to the welfare and good Government 
of the people. The Government of India suggest the following lines for the constitution of 
the Council, The maximum strength of the Council might be 53, or including the Viceroy 
54. The number will suggest a miniature Parliament rather than a Council Board. The 
Government of course consider it essential that they should always be able to reckon on a 
numerical majority. The principle, observe the Government, is entirely legitimate and a 
necessary consequence of the nature of the paramount power in India * * * We are 
not disposed to question the necessity or at any rate the expediency for some time to come. 
of the Government having the ultimate voice in the passing of legislation. The danger 


of Government being defeated on any measure is already safeguarded by the power of | 


veto vested in the Viceroy, and as we shall see later the very constitution proposed for 
the future is such that there will be not the slightest possibility of even a bare majority 
in opposition on any occasion. This, however, will be best illustrated with reference to 
the actual constitution chalked out. We may emphasize here the simple fact how heavy. 
will be the financial burden the mere existence of the Council will entail on the already 
qver-burdened tax-payers. It is clear for one thing tbat the Council will be unwieldy 
and unmanageable, and secondly that it will be another white elephant for the Indian 
people admits of no doubt. Thirdly we have to see whether it will serve any useful 
purpose. Let us glance here at its constituent elements, ut of the total number of 
64, first come the official members. These will be the Viceroy himself, the Lientenant- 
Governor of Bengal, or of the Punjab when the Council meets at Simla, the Commander- 
in-Chief .and the members of. the Executive Council, that is 9 in all including the 


Viceroy. Then there are additional officials to be nominated not exceeding 20 in number. 


whose. main object, if not the sole end of existence, will be to sit and vote, thus constitut- 
ing the appearance of majority. For aught of necessity they might pass their time where 
they like and how they like provided of course that the Governthent whip or the Divi- 
sion bells, to use Parliamentary phraseology, find them ia attendance. * * * The 
wamber ‘of officials thus mounts up to 29. From the officials 'to the demi-officials there 


Will be the Viceroy’s own ee ® Ruling Obief, (6) two experts, when necessary. 
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for special purposes, (c) four non-officials nominated to represent minorities or special interest, 
not less than two -— Muhammadans, making in all 7. 


“We now come to what are officially styled as elected members, but whom we 
might call for the purpose of easy distinction non-officials. Here even it will be observed 
there are several grades. (a) Commercial by which expression are to be understood the 
representative of European Merchants, two in number, who will represent the Chambers: 
of Commerce at Calcutta and Bombay, (6) Mubammadans, two to be elected by the Muham- 
madans of the several Provinces by rotation, Then comes another special group 
(c) which is created to give the Council the representatives of the landed aristocracy and 
landed proprietors, These will be seven v#z., one from each Province, This will leave only 
seven, members for the representatives of the non-official members of the Provincial Council 
which can by any stretch of reasoning be regarded as the seats that might be captured 
by the non-official independent representatives of the educated clasess, but thereby hangs a 
tale, and we shall unfold it by and by. Let us see here how the representatives of the 
special groups will be elected, if that word can be permissible in the case of such limited 
constituences, First the commercial representatives will be sent up by the respective 


Chambers. The Mubammadan representatives will be sent up by Muhammadan electorates 


which will be specially created. They may be the Muhammadan members of the Pro- 
vincial Council, some Muhammadan Anjumans, Muhammadan graduates of five years’ 
standing, men paying a certain amount of income-tax, or it may be that a special 
constituency may be formed consisting of certain men selected for the purpose. This 
will rest with the Local Government, the easiest of course being the first way. As re- 
gards the landholders’ election, it is suggested that an electorate may be fixed of men 
paying a certain land-revenue in the Province, say, for instance, not less than Rs. 10,000 
a year. 


“ And finally comes the election of the non-official elected members one from each. 
Province. Their constituency will be the non-official members of the Provincial Council. 
We will not enter into detail into the arrangements contemplated for the Provincial 
Legislature. We may mention in passing the curious and one-sided proposals that will 
work considerable hardship. The Muhammadan members in the local Council, whose 
number the Local Government will take special care to maintain in sufficient strength, 
elect their special member, the land-holders elect their special member and, when the time 
for the election of the non-official member comes, both these groups come in and join. 
with the minorities, and may, whenever inclined, join in defeating the independent 
non-official that the educated community might desire and acclaim as their champion, 
and, in the result, the land-holders or the Muhammadans might capture this seat also. 
If then the educated and advanced public opinion will be nowhere, the question arises 
where will the Hindus be. The Muhammadans will have at least four seats, and may 
have more through the door of election, the land-holder will have seven and may have some 
more through election between themselves, and here also Muhammadans will largely. 
come in. The minorities will have their rights safeguarded by the Viceroy, but what 
about the Hindus. In the open election out of seven there may come in at the most three 
or four by chance out of the total strength of 54. And this while their numerical strength 
is according to the last census 21 crores, or three-fourths of the entire population of the 
country. Even if the landholders return a number of Hindus among them they are a 
special class and Hindus are as likely to be returned from that constituency as the 
Muhammadans or any others. Well might the Hindus exolaim, ‘Is it a sin to be in 
& preponderating — Let the framers of the scheme pause and reflect what they 
are about.” 


6. The following | is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 28th ae 
Mr. Mopley’ s reform proposals, | 1907 :— 
“The long-expected details about. Mr. Morley’s reform proposals have come at last. 


and will be duly found at length in our telegraphic columns, The whole of India has 
been. on the tiptoe of expectation over the question of these reforms and been indeed . 
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feverishly expecting them for thé last few days. ‘From the nature of the pledges made 


‘by Mr. Morley in the Commons and Lord Minto in the Stipreme Council the people were 
naturally led to pitch their expectations very high for the contemplated reforms had been 
invariably described to be of a fat-reaching character. What shall we say now that the 
‘proposals have been made public ? The main impression one gets by a perusal of these 
proposals is one of grievous disappointment. Verily, the educated classes _ cried to 
‘Mr. Morley for bread and have been given astone. We need not refer to the Council of 
‘Notables, which has been mainly intended for the Ruling Chiefs and the territorial 
“magriates, atid as such forbidden food to the educated classes. It is only of interest to 
‘them to know that the Imperial branch of this Advisory Council of Notables will consist 
of Ruling Chiefs and territorial magnates pure and unadulterated and-their function will 
‘simply be to advise the Government. In the Provincial branches of the Council of 
‘Notables, there’ will be a leaven of trading, non-official European interests to relieve the 
“tndnotony of a Council of aristocratic noodlés, but it will not have any legislative capacity. 
It is yet to be seen whether these Advisory Councils consisting mainly of figureheads 
‘will serve any useful purpose, but we do not grudgé giving our nobility some occupation 
‘and sonie ‘status in the Councils of the country. But how far has Mr. Morley befriended 
the intellectual proletariate? High were their expectations when Mr. Morley announced 
in the course of the last Budget debate in the Commons that he had been taking measures 
for a more enlarged representation of non-official elements in the Legislative Council 
*:-.* © Qn paper of course, the new ‘Supreme Legislative Council will consist of 53 
‘members, or iticluding the Viceroy 54 members; and. of these-only 29 will be officials, 
but- how: have ‘the -clainis of the intellectual proletariate been recognised ? -Thé landed 
- Glagses-all. over the country will send seven members, the Chambers of Commerce two, 
--the Muhammdans two, the Viceroy will nominate four members, of whom not less than 
‘¢wo will be Muhammadans and three other members on special occasions, while the non- 
official. members of the Provincial Councils will elect only seven members. -But the 
- Provincial ‘Councils under the. new rules will have reserved a number of seats for the 
-Janded' interest, the Mahammadans as well as other special classes and intérests, so that 
it is extremely doubtful ‘whether the educated class will secare anything like due ‘represen- 
‘tation in them. And hence elections from such Councils will more often than nat result 
-in shutting out the representatives of the educated classes from the Supreme Council. 
The unhappy ‘sneers as to ‘School Masters’ and ‘ Lawyers,’ ‘which charactetise the 
Circular 'Jetter of the Home’ Secretary can convey but’ one impression, viz.,: that:the 
Government wants to use ‘the landed interests and the Muhammadans as:a counterpbise 
‘to the educated middle classes in the Councils. But the doctrine of the representation 
- of special classes and ititérests has been carried - ‘far in ‘the scheme under review that we 
fear the educated classé¢s witl be nowhere in the ' reformed’ Councils.” 


7. The following is from the Pan‘abee (Lahore), of the 3lst August 
1907 :-— 


_ The Gouncils reform scheme, 


« At last with Mr. Morley’s approval has been published thé scheme of thé Govern- 
ment of. India to reconstitute the old-Councils-and constitute new ones which-has been 
hatching during the last twelve months, The lengthy proposals are ‘printed elsewhere, 
-and it must be admitted by everybody that a good deal of care and pains have been 


_ Spent upon them by the Governmeat and with some success. The success, however, | 


. is not so much i in the direction of enlarging popular privileges as in ensuring that any 
unavoidable extension of the latter which must be conceded to the dpirit of the times 
‘ shall not militate against , the absolutism of the Government. This is the keynote 
“of the’ reforms,. and it is frankly admitted to be ‘ an entirely. legitimate and neces- 
sary consequence of thé nature’ “of the Paramount Power in India’ No° sensible 
‘person will dispute this axiom, but the fact appears to be that the - vf reforms "make 


‘the safeguards of the sbrolute power stronger than they already are, first, by: the 


institution of the Advisory ‘Councils, and, secondly, by, the introduction into the 
“Imperial and Provincial Legislative Couicils of new élements calculated to strengthen 
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‘the bureaucratic. supremacy. While the official majority in these Councils: is .re- 
tained. as strong as before, notwithstanding that the Councils will be doubled in 
size, the new elements of representation are so selected that they. will-as a rule strength- 
en the official majority.. These new elements are the larided classes and Muhammadans, 
whom the Government is anxious to give. special. representation. On the other hand, 

‘anxiety is expressed that law yers and school-masters (the latter class- including men like 
Messrs. Surendra Nath Baner ji and Gokhale) have so far been tke predominant . elements 
among elected. Councillars. The Government knows very. well that whatever opposition 
has been offered to its meas ures has come from men of these classes ; and. although that 
opposition is so powerless as not to affect its policy, it is now proposed to make its voice 
still more inconsequential by setting up contrary forces which shall.contribute to swell 
.the chorus on the official side. This is the noteworthy feature of the ‘ reforms’—+. ¢., 
counteracting the influence of the ‘lawyers and school masters, who form the - critical 
elements in. the Councils, by the introduction of special representatives of landed classes 
and of minorities such as Muhammadans who may be generally depended upon to side 
with the officials. There will be large representation, no doubt, in the reformed Councils, 
and wider chances of discussion and talk, but the resultant effect will lean not on the side 
of enlarging popular power, but of strengthening official authority. 


_“ THE APPOINTMENTS TO THE INDIA COUNCIL. 
; 


“After many guesses and suggestions it is now positively announced that 
Mr. Morley’s two first selections of Indian Members for his Council are Mr. ‘K. G. Gupta 
_of the Bengal Civil Service and Saiyid Hussain Belgrami of Hyderabad. The appoint- 
ments will disappoint, but will not surprise,‘the Indians who have agitated the most for 
bringing about this reform, for they are just in keeping with the rest of the things we are 
-having from Mr. Morley. That the Secretary of State, who has been all along guided - by 
‘the narrowest instincts of even the narrow-minded bureaucracy, would select men who 
‘have been conspicuous more for their partiality for things as they are than for anything 
selse, was a foregone conclusion. Mr. K.G. Gupta is regarded by men of his Province 
-as an official of officials, and Saiyid Hussain Bilgrami, though a fine scholar, is not of that 
“masterful class of men who may be expected to put the Indian view of things in a way to 
-overcome, where necessary, the prejudices and antagonism of the Anglo-Indian element 
-of the Council; Why Mr. Morley should have gone so far afield for his selections when 
-men like Mr. R. C. Dutt and Mr. Amir Ali were available is one of those riddles which 
-only the:official genius can solve. These two last-mentioned gentlemen would have been 
‘acceptable to all classes of Indians, irrespective of sectarian rivalries and jealousies, and 
-as regards knowledge of India, obtained both officially and as intelligent observers, they 
have hardly their equals in the country.’ As students of Indian history and writers on 
Indian topics, also, they are unsurpassed among their countrymen. mes Mr. Morley 
* choses to be ‘misléd, and. there is no help.” ; 


8. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 3lst August 
_ Ahe:Councils reform scheme. | . -1907 — ay 


“There are two or three points which, in the letter under consideration, stand dis-. 
‘tinct out of the rest. The first and foremost of these is the recognition on the part of Gov- 
ernment of the serious injustice which the practical monopoly of seats on the Imperial and 
local Councils by the professional classes has done to the claims of other important 
elements of the people. The lawyers have been especially fortunate in this respect and 
they have secured seats out of all proportion to their numbers or even their influence. 
Government has at last realized the disadvantages of such an arrangement and proposes 
to set right a defect which is both serious and of long standing. It is but right that the 
ruling chiefs, the aristocracy and the landed classes should be adequately represented 
in ‘the council chambers of the Indian Empire, and we are glad: that the advisability © 
‘of such @ course has been admitted. ‘As for thé provision proposed for Muslim representa- 
tiem, there can be. but one opinion. in. impartial cizeles, while the whole Muhammadsn 
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community will. with one voice give expression of their gratitude for this solicitude on 
the part of Government. They have seen their right’s being so long ignored that they’ 


will unanimously acclaim Lord Minto as the saviour of their community for the action 


which His Excellency proposes: to take in safeguarding the privileges of a race which is 


in the minority only so far as numbers are concerned, but whose importance and influence 
by far exceed its numerical strength. 


“Another important reform in view is the introduction of some reasonable system 
for the representation of classes now liable to be crowded out by any predominant section 
of the population. The position of the Government of India in this respect. is logical in 
principle and feasible in practice. More than that, it is based on the welcome desire to 
see justice done to all classes and creeds, and the allotment of seats not only in accordance 
with religion, but also with reference to profession will be a step in the right direction. 
On the whole, crude though the scheme at present be, we recognise it as the result of a 
desire to deal fairly with all sections of the people.” 


9, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 21st August 1907, criticises 


an article recently published in the 
Quarterly Review, in which it is 
argued that India has always been a poor country, and says that although 
Government adopts certain relief measures in times of famine it cannot be 
said that the English are in no way responsible for the country’s prosperity. 
The failure: of rains, it adds, in a single season brings about a famine, deprives 
crores of natives of their means of subsistence and compels them to flock to 
the relief works opened by the generous Government. After remarking that 
the Indian Jat is a thrifty temperate and hard-working man, it says that bis 
present miserable condition shows that there is a screw loose somewhere. It 
farther remarks that the prosperity of Bombay and Calcutta is confined only 
to those cities, and that the number of labourers, of whom there is said to be 
a great. demand in large cities, is infinitesimal as compared with that of 
agriculturists, and that it would be no exaggeration to say that the majority 
of the population have made as little as material moral progress under. the. 
present régime. 


The material condition of India, 


10. The Sanatan Dharm Gazette (Lahore), of the 14th August 
1907, endeavours to prove that a 
parliamentary form of government is 
calculated to benefit the east as much as it has done western countries. It 
adds that the condition of Europe and America at the time of the introduction 
of this form of government was no way better than that of India at the 
present moment, and that ifthe experiment has proved a success in those 
parts of the world there is no reason why it should fail in this country. 
Referring to the Hindu-Muhammadan question as a possible hindrance in the 
way of India obtaining self-government, the paper says that the relations 
between the two communities are not as bad as were those between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics (in the middle ages). It further remarks 


that the existing estrangement between them is generally ascribed to the 
officers of Government. 


Belf-government for India, 


i. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 16th August 1907, remarks 


| | | that. formerly Englishmen of. noble- 
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Indian Civil Servants it is very rarely that nobly. descended Englishmen find, 
their way to this country, The fate of Punjabis and other Indians now rests: 
with those who pass the Civil Service Examination by a system of ‘cramming.’ 
Again, before these raw English youths can learn the vernaculars of the’ 
country and gain any knowledge of the manners and cusutoms of the people: 
they are appointed, after only three or four years’ service, Deputy Commis- 
asioners and Settlement officers and entrusted with the lives and property of 
lakhs of human beings. 


12. The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for August 1907, publishes a 
Punjabi poem from the pen of one 
Wadhawa Singh, of Chak No, 150, on. 
the Gugera Branch, who enlarges on the loyalty of natives.. He also prays. 


Government and the people, 


‘His Majesty the King-Emperor to look into the hardships which have reduced. 


India to a miserable. condition, The authorities, he says, oppress the people, 
but the latter are forbidden to open their lips and must bear their lot in 
patience. His Majesty should wake up and do justice to natives, so that he 
may not be called tyrant. He should not follow the lead of the Anglo- 
Indian press and smite them with his sword. If a tyrant rules harshly, why 
should he not fall a prey to his own oppression ? Ifthe rulers treat the ruled 
with vigour, why should they not incur the displeasure of God? In con. 
clusion, the writer requests Government to withdraw the Meetings Ordinance 
and thereby lay India under-a debt of gratitude. | 


13: The Hak Pasand (Amritsar), of the 19th August 1907, raed Wa 
from the Hindi Kesari a paregragth 
criticising the circular prohibiting 
atudents from taking part in political meetings. If to-day, says that paper, 


‘Students and politics, 


_ Government views the Sivaji festival with disapproval, to-morrow it may 


conceive a dislike for the Ganesh-utsab and the day after for the Rama-lile, 
while some other day it may come to entertain the same feelings in regard ‘to’ 
“our” religious lectures and sermons. Should “we” then, asks the journal, 
prevent ‘‘our” boys from. attending such lectures. and sermons.. What 
authority have the Government to make such a demand, and where is the 
necessity for its back-biting police? The Hindi Kesaré adds that Govern- 
ment should withdraw the circular, for if students in other parts of the 
country follow the example of their Bengali confreres and defy the orders, the 
consequences will prove the reverse of desirable, 


14,. The Akhbar-+-’ Am (Lahore), of the 19th Anand 1907, ne wre 

.& communication headed “O English- 
men, why do you make yourselves a 
laughing-stock ?”’ which. appeared in a recent issue of the Bangabass 


The present unrest in India, 


(Calcutta), and in which the writer deplores the nervousness displayed :by ad 


ruling race in connection with the recent unrest in the country. 


15. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 28th August 

The present unrest in India, 1907 :— : | es 
“We ate not sure if the Government exactly: realises the feelinig of frritation 
which recent events have produced in the minds of. the community,. We have more 
than once pointed i in these columns that.in the confidence in the justice and fair-play of 


the rulers of the land reat the forpfations of Chai Rengion ih India: dnd: ‘itis a suicidal 
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_ policy-to give even the appearance of any desire to outrage this feeling. And it must ‘be 
confessed that at the present moment there is a strong feeling prevalent that the Govern- 
ment is. directing all its repressive powers towards crushing the Hindu community which 
_is.now undera ban. We need not.enquire whether this impression is rightly founded or 
not, but there cah be little doubt that from the point of view of the Government iteelf, 
‘nothing can be more prejudicial than any feeling of this kind. And yet we are 
constrained to say that recent events are not calculated to dispell or weaken this 
impression of the people. We need not rake up the proceedings in the India sedition 
case, the evidence adduced in which brought out in strong relief that certain other issues 
of Indta were most probably printed in the Watan press. But we cannot help wondering 
at the extraordinary conduct of the authorities in the Etawah anti-Hindu conspiracy, the 
circumstances of which have been the one engrossing topic of public interest. * * * * 
-How is it that the veriest breath of a caluminator and forger is sufficient to upset the 
mental equillibrium of certain officials and cause them to take the most drastic measures 
against their loyal Hindu subjects ?° That such an impression is being entertained by the 
great majority of educated Hindus is evinced by a remarkable letter which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Empire. The writer is of course an Indian, but he is described by 
our contemporary in an editorial note as a ‘ moderate of moderates and who is almost 
morbidly sensitive to the weak points in the agitation which is now being carried on. 
*. © #* ©- And here is the verdict of this moderate of moderates: ‘The bureaucracy 
seems to be attempting to set one class against another by unduly favouring one to the 
prejudice of the otker and also of the general efficiency and integrity of the public service. 
It has gone so far as to affect even the administration of justice in the land. One judge 
has recently said that Muhammadan witnesses are to be believed in preference to Hindus. 
It is needless to multiply instances, but if we look back to the trial of the Mussalman 
a thor of the ‘Red Pamphlet’ and its result and compare it with the treatment accorded 
to.some non-Muhammadan journalists in the Punjab and Bengal, comment becomes super- 
flous.’ 


“The situation therefore stands thus. Some of the English pavers have been wond- 
ering as to the causes of discontent in [ndia. Here is obviously one, and we may say that 
_ this feeling is daily being accentuated as events move on. * * * * The remedy,,- 
however, is within the easy reach of our rulers. Let there be a complete separation of the 
judicial and executive functions so that there might not be any miore traversities of justice 
such as was witnessed at Comilla ; let the police also be purged of its scum and rendered 
' truly efficient and honest, and you will have removed one of the potent causes of the 
present discontent.” 


16, The Aftab ; Delhi’, of the 19th August 1907, says that during 
The degradation of Muhammadan nobility and. the Islamic rule in India higher classes 
gentry under British rule. of Muhammadans enjoyed jagirs or 
held public appointments of influence and responsibility, while their low-born 
co-religionists served in the army. With the overthrow of the Muhammadan 
rule, however, they lost their monopoly of good posts and their freeholds were 
- confiscated to Government. All the important parts of the country passed out 
of their hands, while the descendants of ex-governors of provinces were reduced 
to'a state of poverty and destitution. Again, in some cases Muhammadan: 
provinces, ¢g., Mysore, were restored to the heirs of their original Hindu 
rulers, although the Punjab was not given back to the Prophet's hllowers on 
its conquest from the Sikhs. All this, adds the paper, has resulted in the 
extreme degradation of the higher classes of Indian Musalmans. It concludes 
by: promising to revert to the subject at some future time. 


17. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 19th August 1907, says that the 
The prohibition of the entry into India of some . Government of India has, probably at 
undgsirable newspapers. ' the instance of the Secretary. of State, 


forbidden the entry of Justice, the Indian Sociologist, the Gaelic American, 
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Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. 
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into this country. .Mr. Morley, it adds, has displayed great wisdom and. 
penetration of judgment in finding out the causes of the unrest prevalent in 
British India. He is of opinion that English education converts natives into 
rebels: and that consequently educated Indians should not have access to the 
forcible writings of independent-minded Europeans. 7 : 


18. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 23rd August 1907, 
reprints a paragraph from the local 
Prakash which says that it would 
appear that Indian students residing in England are about to be deprived of. 
their liberty. It adds that if India is not muzzled: now, when she is ruled 
by a Liberal philosopher like Mr. Morley, there is no knowing when the event 
will come to pass. The Prakash is ready to support any scheme which has. 
for its aim the protection of students from evil associates, but it contends 
that bad companions should not be confused with persons whose views may 
not coincide with those of the authorities. 


Indian students in England, 


19. The Raghbir — (J hang), for August 1907, publishes some 
Punjabi verses on the swadeshi move- 

“ ment from the pen of the Editor, who 
finds fault with natives for their indifferences to arts and industries, He adds | 
that the country’s wealth has been drained away by foreigners, and that 
labour is all that the children of the soil have left tohim. They cannot 
obtain enough to eat, while the authorities have made life still harder for them. 
If they do not attempt to stand alone now they are not likely to achieve any- 
thing in the future. The Editor then goes on to say that the only way for the 
people to put anend to their poverty is to buy only country-made things, 
however dear these may be. They should also start factories in all parts 
of the country, collecting from among themselves the money required for the 


purpose. ‘One should stick to one’s word even at the risk of losing one’s 
head.” 


The Swadeshs movement. 


20. The Sanatan Dharm Gazette (Lahore), of the 14th August 1907, 
publishes a communication in which 
the writer says that recent events 
make one think that India is not inhabited by human beings. The people, 
he adds, should not fear the sword when there is no escape from it. They 
should not lose sight of the well-known saying that God helps those who help 
themselves. Ifthe Angel of Death is to be braved this must be done. What: 
will not a dying man do? Retreat is impossible: the people must needs 
advance, for standing still is merely to court death. If they cannot 
cut out a way for themselves even in their present condition, the only conclusion — 
to be made is that India is not inhabited by human beings. 


What the people should do at the present juncture, 


V.—NaTIVE SocreTIESs AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


21. The Hakam (Qadian), of the 17th August 1907, writing about 
the outbreak of a'severe form of cholera 


in Afghanistan, alleges that some time 
back “ the Promised Messiah (of Qadian)” foretold the appearance of a general 


epidemic i in the country named. If the visitation, it adds, is in fulfilment of 
that prohecy, about 85,000 of the Amir’s subjects will be carried off. 


433 
VIL.—-GENERAL ADMINISTRATIONS. — 
(e) — Agriculture and’ questions affecting the lends 


22. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 16th August 1907, redistalich 
that the people feel grateful to 
Mr. Morley for his assurance that the 
Punjab Government is ready to listen to every legitimate grievance in connection 
with the increase of land revenue in the province. One may, however, enquire 
what those legitimate complaints are and how they should be brought to the 
notice of the authorities. ~The zamindars lack the boldness to lay their 
grievances before Government, nor have they any influential Asscciation of 
their own to undertake the task on their behalf. The recent doings in the 
Punjab have, besides, shown that such societies are not looked upon with 
favour by the powers that be. After remarking that the Bar Zamindars 
Association has been grossly ill-treated by the authorities for having dared to 
protest against the Colonization Bill in a respectful manner, and that no heed 
was paid to the protests of the Native Members of the Local Legislative Council 
against the measure, the paper goes on to say: that an estimate of the moral 
courage possessed by the Punjab peasantry may be formed from the fact that 
although the zamindars concerned loudly complained before the meeting of 
the District Association, Rawalpindi, held onthe 5th April last, that the 
revenue due from them had been unjustly enhanced, they have stated before 
Mr. Martineau that they had been instigated by certain persons to complain 
of the enhancement. As regards newspapers, they are greatly distrusted by 
the authorities, who suspect them of disseminating sedition, and pay no heed 
to their writings. Again, will Mr. Morley say whether any enquiries have 
been made to ascertain whether Mr. Kitchin has unjustly enhanced the land 
revenue in the Rawalpindi district ? It is difficult to see how he has come to 
the conclusion that the zamindars have not demurred at the enhancement, 
seeing that there is no way for them to bring their grievances to the notice of 
the authorities. It finally remarks that the condition of the Punjab peasantry 
is pitiable in the extreme, and expresses the hope that Sir Denzil Ibbetson will 
postpone indefinitely the proposed enhancement of the Bari Doab Canal rates. 


Sho intconnesb haadidiion: 


(h)— Miscellaneous. 


28. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 19th August 1907, says that one of 
the evils of British rule is the excessive 
confidence reposed in doctors. It is 
for this reason that these gentlemen have become so much emboldened that, 
in the event even of a trivial quarrel, they do not hesitate to represent the most 
highly-placed officer as insane, and thus get him turned out of Government 
service, Again, they refuse to examine a candidate for employment under 
Government unless he pays them a fee of Rs. 16, or if they examine the 
candidate they declare him unfit for the public service. After remarking that 
it is their duty to examine such candidates without receiving a fee, the paper 
considers it unnecessary to write anything about the reports made by Civil 


Complaint against doctors. 


Surgeons in connection with the deaths of natives at the hands of Englishmen. 


24, The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 26th August 1907, says 
The sale.at Lahore of Ta/frih, the Thang Siat ana that newspapers published in the mu- 


the Hak Pasand. Sakata: fassil have begun to be sold at Lahore. 
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Formely Jndia, of Gujranwala, used to command a large sale in the 
city, while now TZafrih (Lucknow), the Jhang Sial and the Hak Pasand 
(Amritsar) are hawked in the local bazars. One or two (Ji¢. some) of the 
latter journals write in a seditious tone, and it isa matter for regret that the 
public taste has been so much perverted that such papers are sold in large 
numbers. 
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Received ap te 7th September 1907. 


=s6t 6 =" 


I.—Poxrrice, 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. Adverting to the ill-treatment of Indians in the Transvaal, the 
Aftab (Delhi), of the 26th August 


1907, says that it is disgraceful that the 
English should heap humiliation on natives within the British Empire itself and 


that also in spite of their constant boasting that all classes of British subjects 
enjoy equal rights. The paper enquires whether the people of this country do 
not deserve to live because they are not Europeans, and deprecates Mr. Morley’s 


The ill-treatment of Indians in the Transvaal. 


indifference to the disabilities imposed on Indians in the Transvaal. It adds - 


that the British Government does not wish to see natives respected in forei 
countries, Had, however, India been under a national Government, she would 
assuredly have gone to war with the ex-Boer Republic and her victorious flag 
would ‘have floated over Pretoria. As it is, however, she must possess herself 
with patience. 


2. . The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 4th September 
Indians in the Transvaal. 1907 :— 


“Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s refusal to receive a deputation of the South 
African Indian Committee will come as a keen disappointment to ‘those who had been 
hoping, though against hope, for the Imperial Government to eventually come to the rescue 
of:the Indian settlers in South Africa. The Prime Minister declines to interfere and 
thereby shows that the head of the Government has failed to realize his responsibilities i in 
respect of atleguending the td of the Indians. The Brisioh Imperial cereesnanene 


‘e*- 


land were in any way at stake? ‘The answor is an emphatic negative. Why then not 
treat.the immigratign question.as an imperial question and approach it in true, broad, 


stateemenlike apirit,? We repeat the Premier's decision will cause great disappointment, 
and there is nothing, left for these concerned but to get resigned toi.” 


Colony. But the question’ is oan ae put forward such a ali if the interests of Eng- 
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8. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 4th September 
Ind ians in the Transvaal. 1907 :— 


According to a Reuter’s recent telegram the Prime Minister has given the final go-: 
by to the appeals and representations of the Indians in the Transvaal by refusing to 
receive a deputation of the South African Indian Committee asking him to obtain the 
repeal of the Immigration Bill. Mr. Winston Churchill had already declared in Parlia- 
ment the inability of the Cabinet to interfere with the legislation of a self-governing 
colony, and in the same terms has Lord Elgin represented to the Transvaal ‘the views of 
the Imperial Government. Sir Henry Cam pbell-Banoerman now points out to the would- 
be deputationists that ‘under the circumstances he could not advise the disallowance of an 
Act passed by a self-governing colony.’ But all three, namely, Mr. Churchill, Lord Elgin 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with true Christian piety, ‘hope and believe’ that 
the Transvaal ‘ will administer the law with the least possible annoyance to Indians.’ If, 
however, the Transvaal refuses to do this—well, so much the worse for the Indian settlers. 
The Transvaal is not India, so that law may be set aside and Regulations and Ordinances 
put into force'at the sweet will of Cabinet Ministers.’ And the ‘upshot of all the sancti- 
monious appeals of Mr. Chamberlain and others to the British public before the Boer war, 
on behalf of the ‘oppressed Indian, is that the said Indian is now more completely left 
at the mercy of the white colonist ‘than ever. The déclaration of the Prime Minister 
amounts to something like the confession of helplessness of Mr. Morley in the hands of the 
Indian Government, allowing the later to do whatever they please without check or 
hindrance. Just as Mr. Morley’s attitude puts a premium upon the exercise of arbitrary 
and irresponsible power in India, so will the Prime Minister's declaration of non-inter- 
ference encourage the Transvaalers to be even more cruel and oppressive towards the 
Indians than before, and far from anxious to ‘administer the vate with teenth _pomible 
annoyance to Indians.” - 


(b)—Home. . 


4, The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 27th August 1907, ‘ull 
lishes a translation of a letter which 
appeared in India (London), dated the 
26th July last, from the pen of Mr. Lipton, who says that discontent exists 
throughout the country and that it is due to some glaring defects in the admin- 
istration. He also expresses the opinion that in order to ameliorate the 
country’s condition its administration should be placed in the hands of Indians, 
and that the Military expenditure should be cut down. He suggests the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to devise measures to bring about the 
desired result. ees 


‘Disc@tent in India. 


iementlon on the above, the Editor agrees with Mr. Lipton that the 
present methods of administration undoubtedly need overhauling. — 


5. The Hakam (Qadian), of the 24th? August 1907, says that a class 
‘of Sadhus, who will: go about preach- 
ing Swadeshism and Swaraj, have 
been brought into being. They will be called disbhagats or patriots, and will 
Visit different places in the performance of their duties. After remarking that 
very dangerous criminals are to be found among Sadhus and fakire, the paper 

suggests that a special law should be passed to deal with the sat 


Political Sadhus, 


4 


«6. The Weafadar (Lahore of the 21st August 1907, says that it-is 
rumoured that Govertiinent has. come 
to know that a large number of Sadhus 

trained by the Vivekananda Society have been —s: ‘sedition in the 


‘ 


' Political Sadhu. 


0 ee 
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couttry.’ If thid’is'sd ‘Goverment ' should ‘make © a ‘sifting ainittcy into the 
miter, for “the™ ‘propigatida’ is “ealciilated “to lead’ to very “deplorable results. 


The ‘massés have great faith in Sadhue and willbe certain to adopt the views 
ofthe latter. 


7. The AkhbariAm (Lahore), of the 30th August i907, publishes a 


teitsdeittabdeai'Oritha™ communication from a ‘Tientsin corres- 


pondent, who reports that, according to 
the'China Times, General ‘Watersea ‘has very kindly set ‘Hospital Assistant ’ 


Ishar Das; of the 47th Sikhs, at ‘liberty: : That: paper also leatris that’ the ° 


agitator Varma ‘has’'reached Jupari and’ that’ the’ Indian’ students in’ that 


coutitry aré to ‘some extént identified with the agitation carried on by’ him. 
The corréspondent ‘advises the students named ‘to eschew politics and give men 
of Mr. Varma’s type a wide berth. 


8, The following is from the Ponjebes (Lahore), of the 4th September 
Are the doprttions ath 1907 :—' 


“The following i is published i in Justtce, Lesion, from the pen of an Indian :— 


« teaat Asprct. 


_ Tn considering the legal aspect of the deportations I propose to discuss the ques- 
tion under two heads—(1) Whether deportation is legal or illegal. In putting this part 
of the case before your readers I will assume the legality of the Regulation under which 
the two gentlemen are deported. I may say by the way, however, that the question 
whether the Regulation is ultra vtres or not is undoubtedly a very important one, and 
requires to be carefully considered, discussed, and thoroughly threshed out. (2) If the 
deportation is illegal, whether there is any tribunal (a) in India or (4) in England, 
legally authorised to entertain, hear, and finally determine an application if one is made 
on behalf of the sufferer. 


“Asto(l). * * ® I submit that neither the Act nor the particular section has 
any application to the present case for the following reasons :— 


(1) That the Act is only applicable to cases of persons belonging toa place within 
the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, to none of which either of the two gentle- 
‘men belongs, and (2) that the section in question empowers (the Governor-General in 
Council) the removal of a State prisoner who is in the first instance confined in any fort, 
gaol, or place of confinement within the territories under the Government of India. The 


section gives no power to the Governor-General in Council to confine, in the first instance, 


@ person dealt with under the said Regulation in any place outside the ‘three Presidencies. 


“ Wor thése reasons, and apart’ from the question of the inherent illegality of the 


Regulation itself, as well ‘as apart'from the question of the insufficiency of the grounds on — 
which the powers given by the Regulation are to be exercised, I hold that the detention — 


of these two gentlemen i is ab tnséco illegal, Let us now turn our attention to the second — 


question. 


“(a) As sii courts i in India; the position is this: the Supreme Court was invested + 
with jurisdiction to issue ‘writs of habeas corpus by a charter of the year 1774. That j juris- ‘ 


4\s 


diction was of a very limited character and was allowed only in cases “where | & person 


within the local limits of the ordinary jurisdiction of the Court, or a British’ Baropean fe 


ae without those limits, alleged Wrongful confinement: ” 
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“ Under the old Criminal Procedure Code (1872), this writ was issued by the High 
Courts of Calcutta; Madras and Bombay’; section 82 of that Code having empowered them 
to'do so. But such powers now no longer obtain. Section 82 is replaced by sec- 
tion 491 (1) of the Code of Criminal Procedure of 1882, which provides that the three High 
Courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay may, whenever they think fit, issue, not the writ 
of habeas corpus itself, but directions in the nature of such writ.  ° ie . 


“ The section is clear. . Under its provisions (1) no writ of habeas corpus properly.so- . 
called can be issued ; (2) even the directions in the nature of habeas corpus are allowed to 
be issued only in cases of persons within the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the 
particular high court; but (3) the most significant part of the section is put at the end 
and it expressly excepts the Regulation III of 1818 under which the deportation has been. 
ordered ; and (4) the section does not apply to the Punjab whence the two gentlemen 
were taken nor to places where they are kept in confinement. Thus no court in India has 
any authority to hear any application to enlarge these gentlemen. 


“ As regards courts in England, the fundamental principle of the English qonsttatien 
denoted by the various phrases ‘ right of personal security,’ ‘ liberty of person, -‘ liberty 
of the subject,’ which is the essential part of the common law of England and which is 
defined and declared, though in no sense originated by Magna Charéa and a number of 
statutes affirming that enactment, is aftectively protected by the common law writ of 
of habeas corpus. I will make a passing reference to two of these statutes— 


“(1) Habeas Corpus Act, 1678. It is entitled,‘ An Act for the better securirg 


of liberty of the subject, and for the prevention of imprisonment beyond the 
seas,’ 


“(2) Habeas Corpus, 1816, which is entitled, ‘ An Act for more effectually. securing 
the liberty of the subject.’ Under this Act, amongst other things, judges 
are empowered to examine and determine the truth of the facts set. forth 
in the return, and in all cases of doubt to bail the prisoner. I mention 
this particularly, as I'am, whilst writing this, put in mind of the most 
evasive and annoying way in which Mr. Morley has been answering the 
questions put to him by Sir Henry Cotton and other members of the 
House regarding his information as to the alleged connection of Lala 

Lajpat Rai with Ajit Singh or the so-called seditious speeches, and I 
wonder if the matter is at all brought before the court empowered to 
examine and determine the truth of the facts whether it will not be 


‘injudicious’ and ‘entirely adverse to public interest * for Mr, Mosley 
to open his heart there. = 


4 After this Act and i in the year 1861, in the matter of J mn aden a very im- 
portant decision was given by the Court.of Queen's Bench. In that case a writ of habeas 


corpus was issued toa gaolerin UpperCanada ia ‘i « * 


“In this state of the law I have no doubt that the perogative writ of habeas corpus 


in vogue in England still runs in all parts of British India, and for the reasons given above 
with much more force in the Punjab and in Burma, 


«] may add, in conculsion, that anyone has right to move the proper tribunal in 
England for the issue of such a writ, and venture therefore to express the hope that my 
countrymen will give this question their most serious attention and careful consideration 


and organise a campaign ‘to take the necessary steps to regain the liberty of the two gentle- 
men 80 ruthlessly taken away by the monstrously illegal and inhuman action on: the part 


of the despotic and irresponsible Government which knows no eonstitution, recognises no 
limite to its powers, and has ‘no 0 apology to offer ’ for rare that it ve aalll 
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| Hindustan sei of the 30th Angust 1907, publishes a com- 


munication from Lajpat.Rai’s father, 
sat 8 ta Lala Radha Kishan, who says that it is 


true that since the return of his son from England he showed greater interest 
in politics than formerly. It is possible that he overstepped the bounds of 
moderation, as is alleged by the authorities and some other persons, but no 
one has been able to point to any particular act of his, as seditious. Apart 
from this, since Government's highly-placed officers speak of him as a madman 
he does not deserve to be punished. The writer contends that the agitation 
carried on by his son did not contravene the law and that he never employed 
unbecoming language (at public meetings). He is at a loss to understand how 
the able and experienced Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab could possibly 
have believed that the fort at Lahore was to be attacked on the 10th May by 
a force led by Lala Lajpat Rai and that his followers had been pouring into 
the capital of the province armed with bludgeons. The Lala was no ignoramug; 
he was fully aware of the British Government's might and the strength of its 
land and naval forces. Besides this, natives possess no arms and are wholly 
unacquainted with military tactics, and so the entire population of Lahore 
district would be unable to, withstand a battery of guns for a single hour. Nor 
did Lajpat Rai possess any treasure which could have induced the general 
public to-defy a powerful Government like the British. It would be interest- 
ing to enquire what became of all his supposed followers when he was deported 
from Lahore, Did the earth yawn and swallow them up? After remarking 
that not one of them has been discovered during the past three months, he 
says that Lajpat Rai’s influence, if any, was confined to the educated party. 
He never visited any village in order to acquire influence with the peasantry, 
nor did he ever go among native soldiers to cultivate their friendship, He 
never spoke before a gathering of soldiers, nor did any member of the native 
army ever visit him. It cannot, therefore, be believed that he used to dissemi. 
nate feelings of sedition among the soldiery. Does there exist any letter writ- 
fen by him to a military servant or to the ruler of a Native State ? There can 
therefore be no reason to regard a weak mortal and a member of an incon- 
sequential community (Hindus) with feeling of great fear. Were Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson and Lord Minto unaware of the unrivalled power of the British 
Government that they conducted themselves like persons out of their senses 
and put implicit faith in the tales told by men who had a grudge against his son? 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjal¥ postponed his departure to Simla, 
ordered out the troops and directed a battery of guns to be stationed at the 
back of Lajpat :Rai’s house. The writer regrets that Government should have 
made no inquiry into'the matter and that they have there been guilty of 
conduct derogatory to their greatness and reputation for statesmanship. He 
then goes on to say that, to the best of his knowledge, Lajpat Rai was neither 
a rebel nor did he desire the substitution of the British by any other Govern- 
ment. He further remarks that the deportation of his son and the coming 
imprisonment of the Rawalpindi lawyers can add nothing to the strength of 
the presént Government in India. The only result of these events, he says, 
will be to further cow a people who are already spiritless. He next remarks 
that those who are being denounced’ as rebels. asked only for justice from 
Government under the impression that the authorities were liberal and just 
If they had known how they were to be treated they. would never have opened 
théir.tips more especially .as they. and their, forefathers -had ‘been saffering 
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oppression for a thousand years past. And now that the might of the British 
Government has been made manifest in the Punjab and all agitation has 


disappeared in so short a time, Government should treat the people with mercy. 


Lala Radha Kishan adds that the Rawalpindi or Lahore trials constitute only an 


additional and unnecessary hardship to the accused. After stating that the | 


latter can achieve nothing against Government, he advises them to abstain 


from defending themselves and to accept without demur the sentences that may 
be passed on them. The appellate courts exist for deciding cases between 
natives, but are no different to the lower courts in cases in which one side is 
represented by Government. The writer expresses his deep gratitude towards 
Government for having deported his son under Regulation III of 1818, and 
says that had the latter been prosecuted on a charge of sedition in all pro- 
bability he would have died long ago. He is, nevertheless, of opinion that 
the British Government, which claims to be civilised, should have nothing to 
do with such a law. 


Commenting on the above the Editor says that Lala Radha Kishan has 
fully proved that his son was no rebel and that the latter has fallen a victim 
to. the misunderstandings created by his enemies. .He asks Government to 
take the writing into consideration and set Lala Lajpat Rai at liberty. He 
also appeals to the Government translator to submit a full translation of the 
letter to both Sir Denzil Ibbetson and His Excellency the Viceroy. 


10. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 2nd September 
1907, says that in the course of his 
reply to a recent question as to when 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were to be permitted to leave Mandalay, the 
Secretary of State remarked that the agitation in the Punjab had been 
decreasing slowly but surely. The decrease, adds the paper, is due to the 
repressive measures adopted by Government, and the terror inspired by them 
in the hearts of those who favour unconstitutional agitation. It further 


Lajpat Bai and Ajit Singh, 


‘remarks that in all probability Government is under the impression that if the. 


exiles are set free soon there will be no guarantee that.they will not resume 
their seditious work, while their speedy release will be construed as weakness 
throughout the country, and will be certain to lead to extremely undesirable 
consequences. Apparently, therefore, there is no prospect of Ajit Singh and. 
Ls) pat nal being released at an early date, 


1. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 4th 
Decentralization Commission. September 1907 :— 


“If the scheme of Councils Reform is a wilderness of words calculated to outnel 
the searcher after its essence, and ultimately to disap poiat him that it is not what it 
professes to be, the proposal of Decentralisation, although a more unpretentious one, may 
be expected to lead to some practical good if the terms of reference be sufficiently liberally 
interpreted by the members of the Commission. The constitution of the Commission. 
is one that gives hope of earnest work whose usefulness may be only limited by the scope. 
of the enquiry, and one cannot help regretting once again that Mr.. Morley did not accede. 
to the proposal of a larger enquiry into the general administration of India, 


- “We share the Empire's regret that the separation of the judicial and executive | 
functions, thé most crying reform of India, is not specifically included in the terms of 
reference to the Commiasian, and this Proves the narrow. scope of the enquiry proposed ; 
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‘as well as Mr, Morley’s ignorance of India’s real wants, The union of the two functions 
in the Indian Magistrate is. the worst. species of centralised power that the practical 
administrator can have to deal with, and is the cause of much more injustice and heart- 
burning than any restriction of the powers of the District Officers under the present 
system. We do not know if the Commission will undertake any enquiry into this 
subject as a part of the general question .of decentralisation. The chances are that they 
will not, and in that case a most splendid opportunity will be lost. It is true that the 
Commissioners are to discuss the evils of centralisation in general, but it is centralisation- 
that concerns the relations, financial and administrative, between the Supreme and the 
Provincial Governments, as well as between the latter and the officers subordinate to- 
them. The question of concentration of powers in individual officers, such as is represented 
by the union of executive and judicial functions, does not apparently fall within the ~scope 
of the enquiry. The main object of the Commission is to find out methods for bringing 
the District Officer more in touch with local conditions and augment his discretionary 
powers, instead of curtailing any powers he already possesses. As the Pioneer puts it: 
‘The most hopeful line towards real progress will lie in recognising the fact that the 
essential unit of Indian Government is the district, . . . . . What seems to be 
required is that the District Officers should not be merely responsible for the prevention 
of crime and such other magisterial duties. . . . . The District Officer might be’ 
granted a greater administrative independence, might be given more opportunities - of 
showing elementary statesmanship, and might be called upon to prove how the educated. 
inhabitants of his charge can best co-operate with him.’ Again: ‘All over-India what 
is required is that the local officials should command the respéct and confidence of the. 
loca] people whose affairs they administer. It is not enough that orders should be issued 
and obeyed.’ * All this is very commendable, no doubt. But the most ticklish question 
that will arise before the Commission, if they wish to go deep enough, is how far the 
increased powers and opportunities of the District Officer shall be compatible with the 
liberties of the people; whether these liberties, already small enough, are still to be 
encroached upon ; and whether the District Officer is to be a little territorial magnate 
in all matters while retaining his anomalous and dangerous function of Judge, Magistrate 
and Police Officer combined. Decentralisation would be a curse rather than a blessing 
under such conditions. If the District Officer is to be a blessing from the social point of 
view, and is to draw around him the confidence and affections of the people, he must be 


shorn of his police powers, and should be a terror to the Police rather than one of its 
auxiliaries.” 


12. The following is from. the Observer (Lahore), of the’ 4th 
Muohammadans and the proposed Political Reform. September 1907 :— 


“A correspondent writes:—Nothing demonstrates our crass ignorance of Indian 
. politics so much as the jubiliation felt by us Muhammadans over the proposed political 
reforms in India. In these days the Viceregal Council consists of about twenty members 
(I am not sure about the exact number.) Of these three are Muhammadans, s.¢., Nawab 


Salimulla of Dacca, Nawab Syed Muhammad of Madras and the Agha Khan. Before the 


appointment of the Nawab of Dacca, the number of Muhammadan members of the Imperial! 
Legislative Council was the same, Nawab Fateh Ali Khan Kazilbash, Nawab Saiyid 
Muhammad and the Agha Khan being the three Musalmans in the Council. _Thus, when 


the Council has been consisting of about twenty members, the number of Muslim 


members has, as a rule, been three. Justice, therefore, demands that when the number of 
its members is to be raised to fifty-three, eight of these should be Muhammadans. And 
what does the Government of India give us? It promises that at least fuar members of 
the Council will be Muhammadans. Even granting that one Musalman may be elected 
from the Punjab or the new Province, the total number of Muslim members will be only 
five in the reconstituted Council: Is this 4 matter for gratification or one for regret ? 


Government proposes to reduce our proportion in the Imperial Legislative Council, and: 
instead of remonstrating with them we welcome the measure with se Sp delight. 


How foolish and misguided are the Indian Muhammadans |.” . 
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oe 13, An appeal has been published by Ishar Das (brother of Diva 


ibis te : Nath), a translation of which ig as 
follows. 


APPEAL TO MY PATRONS. 


” «The calamity which has | befallen on my elder brother Dina Nath, Editor 
Hindustan (Lahore), is not out of your memory. Besides five years’ rigorous imprisonment 
the Magistrate has issued orders for the confiscation of Hindustan Steam Press. I have 


‘spent at least Rs. 12,000 on the Steam Press.: Apart from the order of confiscation of 


the Steam Press you should consider the serious sentence awarded. Every gentleman 
when he hears the sentence puts his finger in his mouth (with surprise). You can estimate 
the sense of confusion and -calataity on the man who has to undergo this sentence, He 
has not only to meet the troubles of jail; but. other hardships of which all are aware. 
The trouble which has come upon me and my brother is solely on your behalf. Up to the 
present I have spent nearly Rs. 8,000 on the case, and I think it will take four or five 
thousnds more to carry through the appeal in the Chief Court. I have neither got money 
nor canI arrange for it. If you consider Dina Nath’s life desirable for the sake of the 


country and. you think it is your duty to appeal on his behalf to the Chief Court, then 
you should help me. It is the first occasion that I have asked my subscribers for 


atin help, . In conclusion, I leave it to be seen how the public responds. ” 


II. — A YGHANISTAN AND TRans-FRONTIER. 


14. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd September 1907, publishes 
a communication, in which the writer, 


Afghan a, Mr. Aziz Ahmad of Glasgow, says that 


the. present Amir is really deserving of being the ruler of the Afghans, but 
that as yet His Majesty has done very little for them. He adds that Afghan- 
istan cannot be conquered by Persia, but that it is at present incapable of 
wit hstanding England or Russia, and consequently its position is still very 
delecate. The correspondent adds that it is high time that railway and 
telegraph lines were constructed in the Amir’s Dominions, Jalalabad being 
connected with Peshawar at once to faciliate the importation of:coal from India. 
Should, however, coal be forthcoming in Afghanistan itself, no railway should 
be constructed between ‘Afghanistan and India until the numbers, of the 
Afghan Army. reaches ten.lakhs. ee | ne 


© ‘15. The Nur Afshan (Ludhiana), of the 30th ‘ieee 1907, writing 
about the tendency of Muhammadan 


The Amir’s harem. BERNER Kings to fill their harems with young: 


: and beautiful women, says that perhaps they wish to convert this earth into’ a 


specimen of (Muslim) paradise. It then states that the Amir haw taken 
sixty new wives to himself ; and enquires whether the passions of ‘Musalmans 


know any bonds. | 
-V.—Native Societies ann Reticious Marrers. _ 


16, The Sat Dharam Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 23rd Anusost 
| 1907, remarks that natives have now 
oe ome fie ’ come “to believe that the ‘authorities 


wish to crush the Arya Samaj. This belief is greatly strengthened by. the 
attitude of European Officers towards the Samaj and the result is that non- 
Aryas are busy trying to.injure that. body. The Police and tahsil. officisla, 
who were once afraid of the Arya Samajists on account of the latter’s boldness. 
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in exposing their corrupt practices, are now threatening the Samajes and de- 
-manding lists of their members. The paper advises the Secretaries of the 
Samajes to refuse to supply the lists unless they receive written orders to that 
effect from Tahsildars and Police Daroghas, adding that so far Government 
has not ordered the preparation of such lists. After remarking. that the Aryas 
are being oppressed by the people in different ways, it refers to the deportation 
of Lala Dhani Ram at the instance of his Muhammadan fellow-townsmen, and 
says that the Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Province has taken this step 
in spite of the complaint of the Musalmans against the Lala having been dis- 
missed by the District Magistrate, Abbottabad. It adds that the Aryas do not 
use towards the Prophet as strong language as was done by Mr. Sale or 
Mr. Arnold. In their anxiety to crush the Aryas, however, the authorities are 
treating Muhammadans as their cousins. The paper then goes on to say that 
the Arya Samajists are weak and very few in numbers, while the followers of 
Islam far exceed them and still retain a spark of the cruel spirit which moved 
their ancestors to make slaves of Christian men and women. It is not there- 
fore difficult for. Government to crush the Aryas with the help of Musalmans ; 
but it should remember that when it has to crush the latter it will find this an 
extremely difficult task, because of the indulgence now being shown them. In 
conclusion, the paper requests Lord Minto to send for some of the leaders of 
the Samaj and talk freely with them, so that His Excellency may come to know 
who are the real enemies of Government and how Government can protect 
itself against them. 


17. The Sat Dharam Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 23rd August 
1907, remarks that there is nothing to 
be wondered at in Muhammadans being 
inimically disposed towards Hindus, seeing that the latter are an idolatrous 
people. It is, however, difficult to understand why they should regard the 
Aryas, who are purely monotheists, as their enemies. It is true that some 
members of the Samaj have taken exception to the doings of the Arabian 
Prophet, but it was some mean-spirited Musalmans who threw the first stone 
and heaped intolerable abuse on the Aryas. After referring to the recent ill- 
treatment of the Hindus by Muhammadan Sadmashes in East Bengal, the 
paper says that the Musalmans are beside themselves with joy at the honeyed 
words spoken to them by some British Officers. It, however, wishes to know 
whether they feel sure that they will continue to be treated by the authorities 
in the same loving manner as at present. If they think so they are completely 
mistaken : Government is quite unaware of what its officials are doing. When 
after the suppression of the Aryas and Hindus the time comes for Government 
to crush Muhammadans, the latter will cease to be befriended by Anglo-Indian 
Officers. After remarking that the British Government is just and does not 
fail to appreciate real merit, the Editor exhorts the Prophet's followers not 
to be deceived into cutting off all connection with Hindus, 


18. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 30th August 1907, writing on the 

deportation of Lala Dhani Ram, Te- 
marks that it is hardly wise on the 
part of the authorities to treat one community with rigour at the threats of 
another. Besides, such a course of conduct is calculated to render the pam- 


Muhammadans and the Arya Samajists. 


The deportation of Lala Dhani Bam. 
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the-other lose its:faith in the sense of justice of Government; The paper addé : 
that ‘Government: should. notleave ‘Lala. Dhani -Ram’s recall atthe mercy ‘of 
ee and that it should reassure’ Hi indus by. reconsidering his case. 


192 The: ARNBips42"Amn- (Lahore), of ‘the ‘3rd ‘September 1907, pub: 
A complaint against the Mohammedans of the lishés ‘the substance of the Khalea* 


Thelwm diatsiets: .. Advocate’ ‘notes ‘about’ the ‘burning’ 


down by-Mthammadans of three Sikh’ Gurdawaras in the Jhelum district. If’ 
the alleged facts; it adds;are well founded the incidents’ are to be deeply 'regret- 


téed-indeed.’ Again; if the Moslem residents of Jhelum are labouring under the‘ 


mistake that Government is partial to them.and will connive at their misdeeds, 
théy are undoubtedly an unfortunate community. The paper further ‘remarks ~ 
that in. commenting on the occurrences reported by the Khalsa Advocate''the 
Bengali ‘press asserts that it’ feels convinced that Government is actually 
partial: to the Prophet’s followers and treats Hindus in particular with rigour. 
Aftér remarking that this‘is calculated'to bring discredit on Government, it 
expressesthé hope that the authorities will make thorough enquiries into the 
incidents and show no hesitation in punishing thé culprits, Government, it 
adds, looks'on both Hindus and Musalmans with an equal eye, and it will. be 
grossly foolish for either community to think that the authorities are under 
their thumb. 


VI.— LE&GIsLaTION. 


20.0 Adverting to the proposed expansion of the Legislative Councils 
in India, a writer in the Patsa Akhbar 


ion of the Legislative Councils. | 
The poypered expansion of Che Lagiiative Councils (Lahore), of the 8rd Septeritber 1907, 


says that ‘the .Viceroy’s letter: should-have first discussed, and come'toa 


decision about,’ the constitution and: powers of the Provincial Councils’ and — 
the manner of: electing: members to them. The principles agreed upon, he 
adds; should: have: formed’ the foundation: ‘on which to' erect the’ ‘fabric ‘of the 
Viceroy’s :Législative' Cotincil.: There ‘can’ be nodoubt that: the scheme’ ’ 
formulated for the enlargenient of the latter body will serve as a guide to the * 
Local Governments’ in regard to the manner in which they should deal with 
their Councils; but this is true only in ‘a limited sense.’ As it is, no arrange: 
ments have been made 'to‘ensure District’ and Muhicipal Boards, ‘Universities, 
Presidency Corporations, «Trades ‘Associations, European-farmers and ‘traders, 
andthe native’ mercantile community being: properly re presented in ‘the | 
Coincils.’ 


The paper’ also’ publishes-a communication from Saiyid’ Nasir Hussain - 
Jatr-of Caleutta,-a member of last ‘year’s Muhammadan deputation to the 
Viceroy, who expresses ‘satisfaction at Government: having at ‘last ‘admitted 
the legitimacy of the,demands of Mussalmans. This is the first occasion, he 
adds, in the history .of (British rule in) India on which Government has 
granted a prayer of the Prophet's followers regardless: of what othét’ Native‘ 
communities. may ‘think, | it has had the wisdom to grant them part of what 
they . asked, and this has. opened the way to the full f ulfilment of their | 
aspirations. — The writer also suggests 7 the holding of a ‘representative. meeting 
of Muhammadans to thank “God for the concessions. 
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21. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 2nd September 
1907, writing on the same subject, 
‘approves of the proposed scheme, and 
remarks that the enlarged Legislative and the Advisory Councils will ‘afford 
Natives an opportunity to prove their worth to the world. After remarking 
that the long-standing complaint of Muhammadans about the disregard of 
their claims will now cease to exist, the paper applauds the proposal to assign’ 
to both Hindus and Mussalmans a. fixed number of seats on District and: 
Municipal Boards, and says that the change will put.an end to racial rivalry: 
between the two communities. 


‘The proposed expansion of the Legielative Councils. 


VII.—Generat ADMINISTRATIONS. 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


22. The Watan (Lahore), of the 23rd August 1907, after expressing 
the hope that the Bari Doab Canal 
rates will not be enhanced, invites’ 
Government’s attention to the very high water-rates obtaining in the Chenab 
Colony. It next refers to the question recently asked by Mr. O’Donnell on 
the subject, and publishes a translation of the Secretary of State’s reply. 
thereto. It also endeavours to prove that Mr. Morley is not right in stating. 
that the rates charged in the Colony are not higher than those for any other. 
canal. He then criticises his reasons for not lowering the rates, and says that 
one of these reasons is that an increase of income from the Colony can he 
no ground for reducing the water-rates. Government is, however, no > shop- 
keeper and should not run the administration in commercial lines. 


“The Ohenab Canal water-rates, 


23. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 4th Sep- 
Export of corn from Khairpur, tember 1907 :— 


“The Hon'ble Saikh Sadiq Ali, Wazir of Khairpur, has decided to prohibit the 
export of corn from the State. This will appreciably minimise the occurrence of famine 
in Khairpur and thus conduce to the welfare of its inhabitants as a whole. Shaikh 
Sadiq Ali is to be congratulated on taking thig bold. and useful step and is to be hoped 
that the example set by him will be followed in other Native States, at least in those 
which are liable to suffer from chronic drought. The Government of India are too 
closely committed to their free-trade policy to follow suit.” 


(f)—Railways and Communications. 


24. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 31st August 1907, complains of 
the unsatisfactory arrangements for the 


Se See supply of drinking water to Muham- 


madan passengers at Jullundur City in particular and at most of the other ~ 


stations on the North-Western Railway in general. 


25. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 4th Septem: 


‘Scarcity of Water at Railway Stations, ber 1907 :—= 


“The Vakil, Amritsar, complains that no adequate arrangement for providing 
drinking water to Muhammadan passengers have been made at most railway stations 
on the North-Western Railway. This necessarily puts the Muslim passengers to great 
trouble and annoyance, and the annoyance ‘becomes all the more keen when they find 
non-Muslims being freely supplied with drinking water at the very stations where they 
get no water at all. We cannot understand the reason of this cruel differentiation. The 


attention of the railway authorities has already been drawn to it, and we trust that the 


grievance will be redressed as early as possible.” 
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26. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 30th August 1907, remarks thet 
the Akhbar-i-Soudagar of Bombay 
reports that a recent letter from Sir 
William Wedderbura to Mr. D. E: Wacha was delivered to the addressee one 
week after its receipt at Bombay, and that the state of the cover showed 
that the letter had .been opened before delivery. Mr. Wacha submitted a 
complaint to the postal authorities, but no satisfactory reply having been 
received from them, he has written to Sir W. Wedderburn on the subject. 
Mr. Wacha, adds the paper, is not singular in making the above complaint : 
members of the Congress in-all provinces have been preferring similar com- 
plaints. The postal authorities should look into the matter at once as otherwise 
their department is likely to be discredited in the eyes of the public. 


27. The Sadiq-ul-Akhbar (Rewari), of the 24th August 1907, 

A complaint against the Superintendent of Poss Temarks that the “ Local” and “ Sort- 
Caene in Beipetann ing” branches of the Post Office do 
not form separate departments. It is a pity, adds the paper, that the Superin- 
tendent of the Rajputana Post Offices should not hold this view and should 


A complaint against the Post Office. 


- differentiate between the two branches. ‘This is calculated to mar the 


efficieney of the work the Post Office has to do, and the officer named should 
modify bis views in the matter. 


28. The Sadig-wl- Akhbar (Rewari), of the 24th August 1907, 
‘Pavtiality dor the European employés of the Postal reprints @ paragraph from the Paisa 
ae Akhbar, which says that it was stated 
that the savings effected by stopping the payment of commission on the sale 
of Postage Stamps, &c., would be utilised for increasing the pay of Post 
Masters and Sub-Post Masters. Now, however, it turns out that the larger 
part of the two lakhs of rupees set apart by the Secretary of State for the 
purpose is proposed to be spent on giving an increase of pay to Kuropean postal 
employés. -It is further stated that the majority of the highly-paid poste 
created in connection with the re-organisation of the Postal Department will 
also go to Europeans. 


(hk) — Miscellaneous. . 


29. The Vokil (Amritsar), of the 28th August 1907, writing on the 
recent letters published by the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject of plague, 
remarks that it would have been better if the suggestions had been accom- 
panied by a statement as to what sum of money the Imperial Government is 
prepared to contribute towards the cost of combating the disease. 


30. The Civil and Military News (Ludhiana), of the 26th August 
1907, refers to the duties of the mule- 
drivers employed in the Commissariat 
Department, and says that although the men have to work very hard in times 
both of peace and war, they are only paid Rs. 7.a-month, ‘They cannot live 
on their present rate of pay, and consequently young men of good physique 
do not care to take employment as mule-drivers. Others who are led to join 
the Department resign their appuintments after the hardships of a few months 


Government and plague, 


' Grievances of Commissariat. mule-driversg, 
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or years. In order to remedy the evil, therefore, Government should increase 
the pay of mule-drivers and should not require them to crush gram and do 


the work of sweepers. Those who are deserving should be transferred to 
the Native Army after a few years’ service. 


a 


31, The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 29th August 1907, praises 


sii it ta the Burma Government for its decision 

to repair the tomb of Bahadur Shah at 

Rangoon. The event, it adds, goes to show that when a request is made 

to Government persistently and in a respeetfal manner, it is granted in the 

end. It also expresses the hope that the mausoleum raised over the tomb 
will be in keeping with the dignity of the last Moghul Emperor of Delhi. 


Punjab Govt, Branch Press, Simla—16-9-07—No; 260-98. 
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SELECTIONS - 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 7th September 1907. . 


I.—Pourtics. 


(a\— Foreign. 


1. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 14th 
The Hedjas Railway. September 1907 :— 


Our readers will be glad to learn that the Hedjaz Railway is rapidly approaching 
completion. It is now a moral certainty that next year will witness pilgrims arriving at 
Medina by trains vid Damascus. Our Constantinople correspondent informs us that His 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey has sent a special mission to report on the Railway. He 
Jearns from the highest authority that the line has made the most wonderful progress 
within the last few months, and on the 81st August, which was the completion of the 31st 
year of His Majesty's reign, the line was to be completed as far as a place called Zemre, 


some 500 miles from Damascus. This section was to be opened with due ceremony on — 


the 3lst August. The mission comprised General Djavad Pasha of His Majesty’s Military 
Household, General Von Auler Pasha, a German in Turkish service, and Colonels Ali and 
Ismail Bey, Aides-de-Camp to His Majesty and sons of His Excellency Tevfik Pasha, the 
accomplished and able Minister of War. It is confidently anticipated that within twelve 
months trains will be steaming into Medina. For the greatest difficulties of the route to 
Medina have been accomplished and, what is more to the point, the men of the IV, V, 
and VI Army Corps have turned out such good workmen that His Majesty has 
given orders that each Corps shall furnish double the number of men. In order to 
‘encourage them in their work, His Majesty has further been graciously\ ‘pleased to send 
down by His Excellency Djavad Pasha 2,500 silver medals to be distributed amongst the 
best. men who have most distinguished themselves by their zeal and devotion. Our 
correspondent understands that even in America no railway has ever been constructed so 
rapidly as the Hamidiah Hedjaz Line. This is entirely due to the untiring devotion of 
‘His Majesty. In these labours he has selected worthy instruments in the person of Izzat 
Pasha as Vice-President of the Hamidiah Hedjaz Commission, and Marshal Kiazim Pasha 
as Superintendent of the Line. In spite of these facts the Constantinople correspondents 
of some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries have been asserting that the Line has been 
building too slowly! Racial and religious prejudice could | not lead men farther astray 
from the path of truth. 


~ 


a 
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(6) — Home. 
2. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of the 11th 
Mr, Morley’s reforms, September 1907 :-— 


“Not many days back we criticised in anticipation the grand reforms which 
Mr. Morley was soon to announce. Our criticism, that these reforms were likely 
to prove merely surface remedies and would hardly go to the root of the evil, has 
been more than justified by the event. Mr. Morley proposes to found Councils of 


- Notables. There will be Imperial Councillors and Provincial Councillors. The con- 


stitution of these gilded bodies, the procedure which is laid down for their guid- 
ance, and the channel through which they are expected to influence the actions of 
the British Government, are all so nebulous that one wonders why these bodies have at 
all been founded. The Notables, among whom will be found only Rajas, Maharajas, and 
other men of wealth, are to meet almost in secret conclave. They are to tender their 


collective advice to the Government of India whenever that sapient administration stands 


in need of the same, or the Notables may perhaps gratuitously -proffer their wisdom on 
any important matter which, in their opinion, calls for their advice. The Government of 
India will not give publicity to the doings or the sayings of the Notables unless it is con- 
sidbred necessary or expedient. The Notables will in no way influence the course of any 
Legislative measure, nor will they be allowed the slightest power to direct the course of 
actual administrative work. Such ornamental assemblies, the function of which are 
always to remain uncertain and indeterminate, will be able to confer not the slightest 
benefit on the people or the country. * ° ® 


“In addition to the Council of Notables we are also soon to have an expansion of 
Legislative Couacils, both Imperial and Provincial. How the Government is studiously 
anxious to thwart the object of the Congress party will be abundantly clear if we glance 
even cursorily over the phrases of the ponderous document which has been rfublished. 
The Government does not at all make it a secret that they won't have any more lawyer 
and school-master politicians in their Councils than they can help. They do not care to 
conciliate the intellectual aristocracy of the land. They are solicitous only of the allegi- 
ance of the landed aristocracy and the Muhammadans, Whatever extra benefits or 


privileges are conferred by this proposed scheme of reform are all reserved for Rajas, 


Maharajas and Zamindars, while Muhammadans are also specially sought to be won 
over by giving them the exclusive privilege of having a fixed number of seats 
reserved. * ® © We do not think that Government dislikes lawyer members of 
Legislative Council merely as lawyers. Most of the lawyer politicians in India belong 
to the Congress party, and represent the interests of the educated and enlightened section 
of the people, and the Government becomes uneasy under the searching and merciless 
criticism and exposure to which lawyer politicians and Congressmen generally subject 
every retrograde and reactionary measure of the Government, The policy of Government 
is henceforward to be directed towards encouraging the landed aristocracy to be at 
variance with the educated and enlightened section of the community, Whenever a lawyer 
and Congressman atiacks in open Council such reactionary measures as the Universities 
Bill and the Validation Bill, the titled Raja or the pliant Nawab will stand up to take up 
the gauntlet on behalf of the Government. It is an open secret that holders of vast 
immovable property are generally under the thumb of revenue officials, and they dare not 
oppose with any degree of independence and fearlessness a measure contemplated by 
Government which even in their dpinion is detrimental to the interests of the people. 
The aristocratic and Muhammadan members will be disposed to side always with the 
official majority, and the Government will triumphantly point to the fact that they have 


_ the nearly oappent of a good many of the representatives of the people. * ° * 


on minute and detailed examination of the proposed scheme of sili only. 
confirms the belief that it will confer no appreciable benefit on any considerable portion 
of the populace. The er are expanded only in number, but the persistent demand 
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of the popular party to have some control of the Government expenditure is studionsly 


ignored. The enlarged Counciis will be as far removed from being perfectly independent | 


Legislative bodies as they formerly were, and legislation in India will be always domi- 
nated by the executive officialdom, which seems destiaed to reign supreme in the land 
for years to come. Mr, Morley, like the Jingo journals, is convinced that democratic 
institutions are not suited to Indian conditions, and the persistent demand of the Congress 
that the people should be partners bes fhe Government of their own country remains 
as far removed from fulfilment as ever.” 


8. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 6th September 1907, says that the 
manner in which it is proposed to 
enlarge the Viceroy’s Legislative 
' Council is calculated to injure rather than benefit the country. It will still 
further minimise the chances of able men who are in sympathy with the people 
securing seats on the Council, for the number of members who will be elected 
has been reduced, while the number to be nominated has been increased. The 
paper then goes on to say that Messrs. Gupta and Bilgrami, who have been 
appointed to the India Council have no right to be called representatives of the 
people, as so far they have taken no prominent part in the country’s politics. 
It adds that the proposed Advisory Council of Notables will be a municipal 
committee on a larger scale, and that in all probability the majority of its 
members will consist of blind supporters of Government. All this; says 
Hindustan, is very disappointing and does not show that Government 
endeavours to keep abreast of the times. The contemplated reforms aim at 
neutralising the legitimate results of the progress achieved by the country in 
the past, and will be certain to confirm the extremists in the views held 
by them. 


Mr, Morley’s reforms. ' 


4. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 2nd September 1907, says that it 
will be inadvisable to complain of the 


limited powers proposed to be conferred 
on the Advisory Council of Notables, for the reason that this institution will 


be the first experiment of its kind in the country. Again, if the constitution 
of the Council is not of an objectionable character, it is quite possible that the 
assembly may one day prove instrumental in the realization of “our” wishes 
to obtain self-government. In order to be able to do the greatest good to the 
people, however, its members should be appointed by election and not by 
nomination. This is the more necessary as the. Council will constitute the 
test of the ability or otherwise of natives in the eyes of the whole world. 
Besides, if the Councillors are appointed by nomination they will never dare to 
lay before Government the real feelings and aspirations of their fellow-country- 
men. They will consider it their sole duty to ingratiate themselves i in the 
favour of Government and echo whatever the Viceroy may say. 


5. The “Aftab (Delhi), of the 10th September 1907, publishes a 
 eartoon in which ‘the notables are de- 


picted as sheep, and Messrs. Gokhale, 
- Surendra Nath and others as lions. The letter-press runs as follows :—“ It is 


Mr. Morley’s reforms, 


Mr. Morley's reforms. 


said that the rulers of Native States and the Ratsis are the real leaders of the 
nation, and that Gokhale, Surendra Nath & Co., are not ‘leaders of the’ 


Se; «The Uieliates ee bok are given ‘side by side, the latter being to 
the tight hand and the former to the left” 
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6. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 10th September 1997, says that onby 


two. alternatives were. opan ta the 
Punjabis after the deportation of Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh. One of these was to keep up. their enthusinsm, and 
prove by zeal and self-sacrifice that they were patriots in the true sense of the 
word. This would have landed them i in trouble, but, they would have. obtained 
whatever their hearts desired. They would have proved to Government the 
every one of them was an Ajit Singh or Lajpat Rai and that their motives were 
above suspicion. The authorities would not then have. ventured to punish the 
leading men in the province, nor would the people have lost heart or their 
sense of self-respect. Such a part, however, could only have been played by 
men. : : 


The recent agitation in the Punjab 


5 we; 


¢ . 
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The. other, alternative, was. to, beg. pardon of Government-and. burn 
incense at its altar, No courage was.required, and the. people. of the. Punjab 
elected to follow, this course.of action, This has had; the. effect. of:mollifping 
the Secretary of, State, and has prompted him to state in the House of Commong 
that there has heen qonsiderable subsidence, of the. unrest: in the, Punjab. The 
atatement, adds.the paper, was followed: by,. the release. on. bail of a, number 
of, the ‘accused in the, Rayalpindi, rigt, cage, andi there, can, be no.doubt: that 
Lajpat, Rai and Ajit Singh will also to be,set, free shortly. 


It then goes on to say that if this really happens the only inference to- be 
deduced from the recent official doings in the Punjab will be.that the best way 
for natives to prevent the passing of an obnoxious law is to behave. as. Govern- 
ment suspects Ajit Singh and Lajpat Rai of having done ; two or three should 
be prepared to, be deported for, one or two years, and between 50 and 100 to be 
imprisoned for six or twelve months. 


7. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th September 1907, reproduces 
from. the Hiadi Punch; Bombay, a 
cartoon, which, discloses, Lord: Minto 


The wn ones for sedition, — 


Excellency holds in his hand a, big hammer, labelled. “‘ Sedition, cases . under: 
section 124 A,” with. which tq kill two flies named, “ Seditious. writings.” The 
Wiberreraee FORA ad follows :—_ 


os Label (4) Cases, 


« The Prosecution ¢ of certain newspapers for sedition by the iil 
of Bengal and | the Panjab has led ‘the . Hinds, Punch to publish this cartoon: 
with the remark, , It is foolish to use such a big. hammer. to. disperse small. 


flies. mn 


V. —Native SOCIETIES AND REtierous MATTERS, 


8.. ‘The. Voki (Ararites),, of, the 7th September 1907, publishes a 
' - communication from one Abdul Qadir, 

who says that, events which have : taken, 
plage § in India.during., the, last. quarter of..the current, year, haye,shown that a 
union, between Hindus and Muhammadang, is, an impossibility... He. adds. that, 
Hjodug desire thie union in, order ,simply.to, make, & cat #-pay, of Musalmana.in, 
—-" said rule in this eet: and that, owing. to, the :latter,, having: 


Bindes and Muhammadans. 


standing before. an arch designated “The Courts. of Law in India.” His — 
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come: to knotr: this and déclifing ‘to play inté their hands, they have declaréd 
‘a war against: the’ Prophet's followers: After alleging that an Arya paper 
recently tried to impress on Dayanand’s followers the necessity for extirpating 
Muhammadans, thé correspondént advises his co-religionists to make united 
effarts to protect themselves, He also exptesses the hope that the Government 
waderstands its duty to Muaslinis and knows that in a country inhabited by 
heterogeneous peoples the stability of Government and the preservation of 


the public peace depend on holding’ the balance even: between thé followers 
of different creeds. 


§. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the Ind September 1907, publishes a 
translation of an‘ article on the récent 
agitation:in the Panjab, which was con- 
tributed to-a recent issue of the London Times by a special correspondent in 
India,. It.finds fhult with “the leading journal” for its hostility to educated 
natives. and. for publishing writings of this. sort. Especially; it regrets 
the. fact that. Sanatanists.and:Muhammadan newspapers also should be bent 
on prejudicing Government against Aryas from’ motives of revenge. The 
paper next asks the Akhbar-i-’-Am todisclose the name and address of the 
correspondent who reported recently that an Arya Samajist | had been preaching 
sedition ayainst the British Government in China: 


The Arya Samaj. 


10: The: Sut Dharam Purharak (J ullundur), of the 30th August 
1907, writing about’ the- expulsion of 
Lala Dhani Ram from Abbottabad; 
remarks that the step is wholly uncalled for and unjust.. It adds that in the 
days of popery everybody had the right to lift his hand-to crush a: king 
against’ whom’ a’ papal bull: had been: issued. Similarly, as the Arya is now 
in the bad books: of the authorities everbody seems ready to exert himself 
to crush members ‘of the ‘Society, The paper then urges all’the Arya Samajes 
in’ India: to’ adopt: the: following’ resolution, : and: to communicate: with the 
Secretary, Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab,” in: bead event oftheir being. inheetieeen 
with ‘by: the authorities.:— ) 


Lala Dhani Ram’s deportation. 


“This Arya Samaj has heard with constertiation and enters a strong protest against 
the cowardly and highhanded action of the authorities of North-West Frontier Province 
in’ deporting, Lala Dhani Ram, President, Abbottabad Arya Samaj, on account of a threat 
of murder held out ‘by certain mischievous Muhammaduns of that place, and regrets that 
the prestige of British justice has: beer thereby lowered and the security of the life and 
property of the :Aryas ‘living in that province endangered. This Arya Samaj requests 
the Arya -Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab; to approach His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General ; of; India i with .a ‘Tepresentative depetation : and to lay before His Excellency. the 
grievances of the Arya Samaj in a respectful manner,” 


| 

lf, The- Arya: Gazette: (Lahore), of the 5th Siptenber 1907, ‘entirely. 
approves of the above shygestion and: 
remarks that it appears ‘advisable that’ 
all’ thé Samajes should ‘unite ‘to’ ‘devise’ measures for theit ane at’a time’ 
when ‘the enemies of'the Arya Samaj have combined to crush it; 


Lola Dhani Ram's deportation. 


.. The Arya. Gasette (Lahore),. of the 5th September 1907, writing 


trod athe eatebeatamner about . the. burning of one and. the 


The iia 
Jhelum distri¢}. 


Muhammadans in the J wae district, says that the impression has gone 


looting of two: Sikh » Gurdwaras. by. 
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abroad that the authorities are displeased with Hindus and partial to Muham- 
madans. The impression, it adds, is very dangerous: the looting of Hindus 


in Eastern Bengal and the commission of outrages on their women by 


Musalman badmashes is ascribable to it. Again, it was this very impression 
which encouraged the Muhammadans of Abbottabad to threaten a breach of 
the peace and thereby compel Sir H. Deane to order the expulsion of Lala 
‘Dhant Ram, who had done nothing to deserve the punishment. The Etawah 
Anti-Hindu conspiracy and the incident reported from the Jhelum district are 
also traceable to it. The paper is of Opinion that if steps are not taken to 
remove. the impression and deterrent punishments are not inflicted on the 
culprits far worse consequences are likely to ensue. 


13. The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 10th September 1907, writes 

‘The burning and looting of Sikh Gurdwaras in the 0 @similar effect and adds that the 
creat: infliction of exemplary punishment 
on the culprits will bring them to their senses and impress on them the truth 
that Government is not partial to any section of His Majesty’s native subjects. 


VI.—LEGIsLatTion. 


14. The Hétkaré (Lahore), of the 2nd September 1907, summarises 
the proposals regarding the expansion 
of the Supreme « Legislative Council, 
and says that officials will continue to form the majority of the members of 
that body. Again, a.considerable number of their colleagues will have the 
honour of being nominated by Government and will in all probability support 
the official majority on all occasions, It is also noteworthy that special regard 
has been paid to the Muhammadan community in regard to non-official mem- 
bers, who are to be. nominated as well as in the case of those to be elected. 
The paper intentionally abstains from discussing the reasons for this policy. 
In another place, the paper says that the Provincial Legislative Councils also 
are to be expanded on the above lines. It also deprecates the proposal to 
prevent lawyers from securing seats on these Councils, and adds that mem- 
bers of the legal profession can prove more useful on Legislative Councils 


than persons belonging to other sections of the population. 


The proposed expansion of the Legislative Council. 


15. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 7th September 1907, also 
disapproves of the proposed constitu- 


ansion of Legislative Councils, : ae 
Peni tren er tion of the Imperial and Provincial 


‘Legislative Councils, and deprecates the conduct of Government in trying 


to deprive educated natives of the rights they now possess. It'adds that the 
proposed changes are likely to create feelings of rivalry between the educated 
community and zamindars, and denies that Native Chiefs, Raisis and land- 
owners are the natural leaders of the people or that they are more in touch 
with the latter than their educated fellow-countrymen, Nor can they prove 
of as much help to Government on Legislative Councils as men like Mr, 
Gokhale and Sir P. M. Mehta. The paper also dwells on the great influence 
wielded by lawyers i in every country, and regrets that Government should seek 
to exclude ‘them from their Councils, It further regrets that a ministry 
which seems bent on abolishing the House of Lords should stand sponser’ t to 


‘the proposed nen Councils’ of N otables. 


“ 
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. VIL.—Ganerar ADMINISTRATIONS. 


| _ (a)—JSudicial. | . 
16. The following is from, the Tribune (Lahore), “i the 12th Septem- 
Babu Bepin Chandra Pal's predicament. ber 1907 :— 


“Pat's PREDICAMENT. 


“ Babu Bepin Ohandra Pal bas come to grief. The ieibena case eqplnnt him 
has come to a close, The Magistrate has found him guilty and sentenced him to 
suffer simple imprisonment for six months each on three different charges. The 
sentences are directed to run concurrently. For all practical purposes it amounts 
to six months’ imprisonment, except that if an appeal were lodged and Mr. Pal 
acquitted on one or two charges, the sentence still remaining will be six months, 
unless of course he could be acquitted on all charges, which seems out of the ques- 
tion, It is a matter of regret that a man of Bepin Babu’s knowledge and position 
should have come to this predicament and apparently on so paltry a charge. But the 
fact is that it is not such a trifling affair as it would appear to be. The administration of 
law would be nowhere if men having knowledge of the facts of a case could be permitted 
to refuse to give evidence. And the more educated and intelligent a man, the greater his 
responsibility and consequently the more serious the infringement and heavier ‘the 
sentence. These are, however, general considerations of law which would apply to almost 
every instance. In Mr. Bepin Pal’s case thore are other considerations as well. He was 
one of the most active and go-ahead of the New Party, and his example one way or the 
other is bouad to carry weight with the men, whether young or eld, who take their cue 
from him. On the other hand, the Bande Mataram has been admitted on all hands to 
have been the indefatigable and uncompromising supporter and champion of the ideals 
and aspirations of Bepin Babu’s party. As the former Editor of that paper he must have 
felt that the prosecution of that paper ran counter to popular freedom. This explains his 
plea of conscientious scruples. * ® ® There can be no question that in pleading 
conscientious scruples Bepin Babu laid himself open to the charge of refusing to take 
the necessary oath. He did so with the full. knowledge that he would suffer by it. 
The plea of conscience is no justification in Court and the conviction and sentence were 
a foregone conclusion. As regards the sentence it must be said that the three occasions 
hardly required three sentencas. The Magistrate did well in giving him further time to 
re-consider, but because at the end of the period the accused intimated that his resolve 
was unchanged, and the Magistrate reiterated his questions, it can hardly be said that the 
offence is repeated every time and that a fresh charge shuuld be framed for it and sentence 
passed every time. As regards the period of simple imprisonment the punishment is the 
maximum that the Magistrate could pass. Evidently the Magistrate was of opinion 
that a sentence of fine was useless in Mr. Pal’s case.” 


(3) —Police. 
17. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 6th September 1907, publishes a com- 
: munication from one Ram Nath, elder 
_ brother of Nand Kishore, Secretary of 
the defunct Anjuman-i-Muhiban-i-Watan. The writer gives a detailed account 
of the latter’s arrest in Nepal in order to show that his brother ee 


| The arrest of Nand Kishore. 


himself to the police of his own accord. 


(f)—Railways and Communications. : 
18. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th September 1907, says 


that it has received a complaint to the 
effect that Muhammadan passengers 


is Bailway complala. | 


cannot obtain drinking water between Lala Musa and Kundian Stations on 
the Sind-Sagar Railway. They can quench their thirst only at Raton 
} Khushab and a few other stations. 


' office. 
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19. The ad ul- Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 3rd September 1907, 
Wanted an over-bridge at the Jhelam Railway Oraws the attention of the railway au- 


Station. thorities to the inconvenience felt by 


-the Jhelum public for want of an over-bridge at the local railway. station. 


(9)—Postat matters. 


26. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 6th September 1907, praises the Postal 
authorities for the concession made by 
them with effect from the Ist October 
next.. It isinexplicable, adds the paper, that postage for letters weighing up 
to one tola should have been fixed at two pice, whereas one anna will suffice for 


The recent postal concessions. 


the carriage of letters weighing up to 10 folas. It would have been better ifthe 
-weight to be carried for half an anna had been fixed at five or at least three 


‘tolas, for the proposed rates are calculated to create the impression that the 


~ concession has been made in the interest chiefly of Europeans, who alone are 


in the habit of posting heavy letters, The paper also suggests advisability of 
fixing at half a pice the postage for newspapers weighing up to seven or at least 
fiye tolas. This will enable the newspapers to reduce their rates of subscrip- 


- tion which will have the effect of adding to the people’s general information 


and of showing that Government has in heart the well-being of both Indians 
and Europeans. 


21, The Ahluwalia Gazette (Amritsar), of the 8th September 1907, 
Complaint against an employe of the Amritsar post alleges that recently one Basir Hussain, 
a clerk in the. local post office, mis- 
appropriated a sum of Rs. 60, but that on the embezzlement becoming known 
he refunded the amount. This is how the transaction took place. On the 
25th June last Rs. 180 was deposited (in the Savings Bank) to the credit of 
account No. 20261, but the clerk named entered only Rs. 120 in the Pass Book. 
The entries in the ledger, the’ general (register) and the balance (sheet) were 
correct, but after the inspection of the books by the Post Master on the evening 
of the above day the same were altered to Rs. 120, the clerk initialling the 
alteration. Basir Hussain kept the Rs. 60 with him from the date named to the 
17th July and refunded the money only on the depositor detecting the 


inaccuracy of the entry in his Pass Book. The paper regrets that the clerk in 
question should not have been prosecuted. — 


(h)—NMiscellaneous. 


22. The Raisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 7th September 1907, says 
that although the recent circular 
embodying Government’s new plague 
policy does not say where the necessary funds. are to come from, still it does 
not follow that the Government of Lord Minto is unwilling to give money for 
combating plague. After remarking that Government has already spent lakhs 
of rupees in coping with the epidemic, it advises Indians to co-operate with the 
authorities 1 in stamping out plague. 


Government and plague. 


23. The Civil and Military in (Ludhiana), of the oth atietes 


1907, , writing about the appointment 
. of the Decentralization Royal Commis: : 
sion, says that under the existing arrangement the District Magistrate has to 


Executive and J udicial functions, | 


. [a 
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do considerable judicial work, with the result that he cannot go about much 
and come into contact with the people. He should be relieved of this work, so 
that he could find time to mix with the people more freely. This is, however, 
an impossibility as long as executive and judicial functions continue to be 
combined in one and the same officer. The paper, therefore, expresses a hope 


that the Commission will make a suggestion regarding the speedy separation of 
the above functions. — 


24, Hindustan (Lahore), of the 6th September 1907, publishes statis- 
tics to show that the majority of the 


higher posts in all branches of the 
public service in India are held by Europeans. It is to be wished, adds the 


paper, that, instead of fighting over the leavings of the English, Hindus and 
Muhammadans would unite and commence a fight for the rich fare, which is 
solely their due and of which they are being deprived by foreigners. 


Natives and higher posts under Government. 


25. The Akhbar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the 9th September 1907, says that 
An Inspector-General of the Salt and Excise it has been decided to appoint an Ins- 
—— pector-General of the Salt and Excise 
Departments on Rs. 3,000 a month. His duties will consist in visiting different 
places and increasing Government's income from the departments named. After 
remarking that his salary will constitute no light burden on the Indian 
Exchequer, the paper says that this country is doomed to destruction, seeing 
that the officer in question will be certain to try hard to increase the consump- 
tion of intoxicants among the people in order to add to the revenues of 
Government and place the authorities in a position to say that India is pro- 
gressing in prosperity from day to day. 


26. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 5th September 1907, 


reproduces from the Hindi Punch, 


The new one-auns piece. Bombay, a cartoon, which discloses 


both sides of the new one-anna piece, from behind which stretch the arms and 


legs of adancer. The letter-press runs as follows :— 


“The new dance, 
“ or 
“The one-anna piece. 


“The Hindi Punch, Bombay, has published a cartoon in commemoration of the 


new nickel one-anna piece, of which it says that sixteen of it cost Government three annas 
and bring in a profit of annas 13 ¢.¢., of 400 per cent.” 


27. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 10th September 1907, is exceedingly 

os, glad to learn that Sheikh Abdul Qadir, 

rare een wee a real leader of Muhammadans, has set 
up in practice at Delhi. The paper congratulates the people of the city named 
on the event, and expresses the hope that they will give him no cause to part 


with them. It affords it still greater pleasure to see that he advocates a union 
between Hindus and Musalmans. 


Punjab Govt, Branch Press, Simla—37-9-07—No, 269—93, 
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EE 


I,—Potitics. 
(a)—Foreign. 
1. The Akhbar-s-’ Am (Lahore), of the 14th September 1907, publishes 


© communication from one Zulfikar Ali 
Khan, who remarks that Persia has 
been divided into two spheres of influence. Russia and Kugland will erdea- 
vour to secure predominance in the north and south respectively, and this 
dual control will be certain to put an end to the existence of the Persian 
kingdom. It is therefore high time, adds the correspondent, that Muham- 
madans did their utmost to better the lot of Persia. He is of opinion that 
-it will be far better to place the country under the .rule of the Sultan of 
Turkey. The Russian bear and the British lion will, however, never make 
over their prey to athird party, nay, they are likely to try to deprive each 
other of its share, with the result that Persia will be converted into a second 
Morocco. The writer then goes on to say that in the end the Shah will seek 
the protection of Russia and England, and that His Majesty’s position will 
ther resemble that of the ruler of Siam, in whose territories the English, 
French, Russians and Germans are having things their own way. In con- 
clusion, he says that if Muhammadans do not try to save Persia, this 
Islamic kingdom will be swept off the earth’s surface in the course of 10 
years. 


Persian affairs. 


2. Hindustan (Lahore‘’, of the 13th September 1907, remarks that 
the oppression practised on Indian 
immigrants under the Kruger régime 
was said to have been one of the causes of the Boer War. Since the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, however, the condition of these immigrants has gone 
from bad to worse. It is a mystery, adds the paper, that as long as the 
Transvaal was independent. England should have been desirous even of 
drawing the sword in order to protect Indian immigrants, but that now, 
when the ev-Boer Republic forms part of the British Empire, she should not 
listen to their grievances. After saying that the helplessness of Indians is 
'. pitiable indeed, Hindustan says that it rests with themselves to remedy the 
.evil. It concludes by deprecating the extreme indifference of the Britiah 
. Government to the interests of its native subjects. 


" Indians in the Transvaal. 
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(b)— Home. 


3. Sat Dharm Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 13th September 1907, 
remarks that both the authorities and 
educated Indians are unanimous in 
holding the opinion that the officers of Government have lost all their prestige 
and influence with the people. It is with the object! of re-establishing their 
prestige that Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh have been deported and several 
journalists have been sent to Jail. Nor is this all. The myrmidons of 
the Police have been set on a peaceable and religious society, namely, the 
Arya Samaj; while some shortsighted Englishmen have incited Muhammadans 
to practise oppression on Hindus, Have all these doings, asks the paper, 
succeeded in again inspiring the people with feelings of awe for European 
officers and inconsiderate Anglo-Indians like the Editor of the Civil and 
Military Gazette? Apparently this is the opinion of the (Anglo-Indian) 
officers of Government ; for, if this were not so, would the new Editor of the 
Yugantar have been prosecuted a secorid time ? And would attempts have 
been made to crush reckless newspapers like Bande Mataram and the 
Sandhya, which have not the least influence over sensible natives. Nor would 


The Government's present policy. © 


Dhani Ram have been deported from Abbottabad on the plea that the British 
Government could not protect him against the Muhammadan knife. The 


paper then enquires whether it is not strange that Government, which boasts 
of keeping the wild Pathans in chains, should have been deported Dhani Ram 
through fear of the Abbottabad Muhammadans, who resemble the Lehori — 
Babus, and made his recall dependent on the pleasure of the said Mussalmans, 
It finds it difficult to believe after this that Government’s forces on the 

Frontier can hold the Tirah tribesmen in check, or that the Chief Commissioner — 


of the Frontier ‘Province is right in boasting that he has the Frontier Muham- 


madans under‘control. A little consideration will show that the perpetration 
of pieces of oppression like those referred’ to is losing Government even the 
little prestige it had left. Only two inferences, adds the paper, can be drawn 
from the deportation of Dhani Ram. Either Colonel Deane’s Government 


has been guilty of deceit in leaving the Aryas, in spite of its being powerful, 
-to the tender mercies of Muhammadans, or it is of opinion that the Aryas 
being a weak community it has no duty towards them. After remarking that 
in the event of the people being unable to find protection at the hands of | 


Government they can have no incentive to remain loyal to it. .The Sat Dharm 
Parcharak enquires whether the imprisonment of a few Editors has restored 
Government’s prestige. Ifthe Punjabis have been cowed, the timid Bengalis 
have proved by their acts the truth of the saying about the turning of the 
worm when trodden upon. The Editor is of opinion that the authorities are 


- going the wrong way and thereby lowering the British Government in the 
- estimation of the people. The time is not far distant when even Europeans 
will find it difficult to defend themselves against open attacks from ignorant 
'Muhammadans. It is _ therefore > time, he adds, that the authorities shook 
_ off their sleep. | 


4. The following is from the Tribune iain of the 20th September 


The Reform Scheme and India’s Duty. 1907 :— 
“Our countrymen will commit a grave political blunder if they do not follow 


ithe example of the Irish and reject the so-called ‘reform’ proposals formulated by the 
- Government as utterly unsuitable to the present circumstances of the country and — 
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containing in them elements of danger to the future political progress of the people. 
Our demands were formulated at the last three Sessions of the Congress in clear and: 


unmistakeable language, and the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale was deputed to England last 
year to press them on the attention of ministers and Parliament. He had several 


cordial interviews with the Secretary of State, and it was expected on all hands that those 


ilemands would be conceded at least in part. We cannot but say that our hope was frus- 
trated and that the Government of India and the Secretary of State stand revealed to the 
country as pronounced reactionaries who simply dissembled their love for Indians and 
friendliness for their aspirations. We need not refer here to the measures of repression 
and coercion to which Mr. Morley has stood sponsor so readily except to say that they 


could only be sanctioned by the authorities if they were bent upon discouraging the 


agitation of educated Indians by every means in their power. Such authorities could 


indeed not be in favour of political concessions such as the Indian National Congress 


exists to demand and to obtain. And the sequel shows that in the guise of friends. 


of reform the Earl of Minto and Mr. Morley are about to perpetrate the hugest injustice’ 


on educated India. When Lord Minto declared the other day from his place in the 
Supreme Legislative Council that the ‘ reforms’ were formulated on the initiative of the’ 


Government themselves and not at the instance of political agitators, we little understood 


what deep meaning could be read in those words. The character of the ‘ reforms” 


removes all difficulty on that score. For, such ‘reforms’ were not surely asked for by 
the Congress or the Provincial Conferences, and.could never be received by them with 
any feeling save that of reprobation. Till the publication of Sir Harold Stuart’s letter 
to the Provincial Governments, the question was whether the ‘reforms’ would go all the 
length we wished them to, and whether in the event of their not doing so we’ should 
accept them as an instalment which would lead to the farther goal at some futher date 
or vote them unsatisfactory. Now, however, the circumstances are wholly changed. 
Now, at all events, the so-called Extremists and the so-called Moderates need not wrangle 
over the attitude which they should adopt towards the ‘reform’ scheme. For Sir Harold 
Stuart's letter embodies a wholly reactionary scheme which, if given effect to, will set-back 
the cause of India’s political progress, it may be irretrievably, and make the last state 
worse than the first. The Congress asked for the taking of steps which would conduce to 
a better discharge of Parliament's responsibility to India than at present. 


“These steps comprised (1) the direct representation of India in Parliament ; (2) 
the revival of the periodical Parliamentary enquiries into the affairs of India from which 
admittedly dated some of the most far-reaching reforms ever introduced into Indian 
administration ; and (3) the placing of the salary of the Secretary of State upon the 
British estimates so that his proceedings as Indian Secretary might be controlled as in 
the case of other ministers, It is needless to say that none of these three demands 
have been conceded. Coming to the India Council in London, the protest of the 
Congress was that it was in anomaly as well as a superfluity, and that it must be 
abolished as not only useless but harmful to the best interests of India. If the authorities 
would not, however, agree to such a drastic step, the Congress urged the appointment 
‘of a few representative and independent Indians as members thereof. Mr. Morley under- 
took to do the latter, but what strange methods he has employed to give effect to what 
was wished for. If three Indians of the calibre of Sir P. M. Mehta, Mr. R. OG Dutt 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale had been appointed, there would |have been three good 
men and true ina Council of twelve;and ina minority though they would have been 
they could not have failed to exert much wholesome and useful influence on: -their 
colleagues. Mr. Morley, however, whittled away the concession as much as he decently 
could by his enlarging the strength of the Council to 14 and giving only the two addi- 
tional places to Indians and by appointing au Indian official of pronounced bureaucratic 
views inthe person of Mr. K. C. Gupta. He may well be trusted to unfailingly dot 
‘the i i’s and cross the t’s of his Anglo-Indian colleagues, and for of seven years during 
“which he will be a member no Indian need expect that Congress views on-any subject 
‘will find expression at. the Board of the India ‘Council. © After thue"s ‘weven B rd too, 


" 
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Mr. Morley’s successor will be free to appoint two other men like Messrs Gupta and 
Relgrami, or not to appoint any Indian at all. So much for the India Council. The 
third dematid of the Congress was for the ‘appointment of a couple of Indians on the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council and one Indian to each of the Councils of Bombay 
and Madras. Coupled with this was the demand for the elevation of the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal to the status of a Presidency Governorship with. an Executive 
Council. With an Indian member of that Council, this eminently modest and reasonable 
demand has gone totally unheeded by our Radical Secretary of State. Fourthly, there 
was the question of the expansion and reform of the Legislative Councils, Supreme and 


- Provincial. What the Gongress wanted in respect of these Councils was this ; (1) The 


strength of the Couneils should be enlarged so as to allow of even a moderately adequate 
representation of the people; (2) the elected members should be made more directly. 
representative of the people; (8) they should be not less than one-half of the: total 
strength of the Oouncil; (4) the right of interpellation which has been conceded to 
them should be made more real by their being allowed to ask supplementary questions 
atthe same meeting of the Council; (5) they should be allowed to divide the Councils 
on and move amendments of the Budgets, We cannot for the life of us imagine how 
more moderate demands could be made if the Councils are not to remain mere nullities, 
and how the hold-of Britain over India would be loosened ifthe elect of the people 
were allowed so much association with the Government of their own country. In point 


Of fact, however, what is the character of the. saaponse which the ‘reform’ scheme 


contains to these demands. . 

“Let us consider this question iat by point; (1) The anor of the Councils 
is to be enlarged, but not so as to allow of more representation of the people than at 
present, There will be more officials, zamindars, and Muhammadans generally of 
anti-Congress proclivities, but not of stalwarts like Sir P. M. Mehta and the Hon’ble 
Mr, Gokhale, who alone will be of real service to the cause of India's amelioration, (2) 
The elected members will represent only sections of the population, and not those sectiong 
either who form the bulk of the people and whoare the most important part of the 
body politic in every country in the world, we mean the educated middle class. And 
where the representatives belong to this class they will only be elected in future in 
the same treble-distilled manner as at present. Thus they will not be more directly 
representative of the people. (3) Let alone beings one-half or one-third of the whole 
Council, the really independent members will only be seven or eight in a Council of 
54 as against four or five in a Council of 25, which is their present proportion.. Thus 
matters will. really be worse in the future than -they are at present. (4) There will 


be noextension of the right of interpellation, nor (5) will the right of. dividing the 


Councils and moving amendments to the Budget be conceded to members. Worse 
still ; social and sectional differences are to be emphasised and perpetuated, and zemin- 
dars ond Muhammadans, two classes of the population who have never been distinguished 
for fearless: independence, are to be employed for swamping the vote and drowning 
the voice of the independent few whc ‘will have seats on the Councils, A scheme of 
reform of the Legislative Councils which will have such consequences cannot possibly 
be looked upon by Congressmen with unconcern, while even a qualified approval of it 
is altogether unthinkable. We feel the greatest uneasiness on account of the ‘adumbra- 
tion’ of such reactionary proposals, and do not hesitate to call, upon our countrymen 
4o buckle on their armour and organise a vigorous ard uncompromising aattation against 
them.” 
5. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 21st Septem- 
Moslim representation. ber 1907 :— 
“ Shaikh Abdul Qadir, in the course of a letter on the above eubject, which sppear 
in the Indian Daily Telegraph says j— a 
“TJ think it ig only proper. that the thanks of the community be submitted to the 


Government of India for this statesmanlike proposal of making definite provision | for the 


p palation of India being heard in the Supreme 


voice of an important section of the 
Council, instead of leaving such ‘reprédeiitation to the “uncertain ‘chances of an ‘election ‘} 
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dependent on. the tender mercies of an unsympathetic taajority. The Government i is, no 
doubt, to be congratulated on seriously facing this problem and proposing to solve it, but 
I think we shall be failing in our duty to our community, if we do not respectfully point 
out to the Government that the proposed number of the Musalmans on the Legislative 
Council ‘is ‘far from adequate for a proper representation of their interests, in view of the 
very large additions it is proposed to make to the existing strength of the Council. 


“Four members out of a total of fifty-four is what we can count upon for certain 
in the future Legislative Council, if the scheme is accepted without serious modifications. 
I think that it would be advisable to considerably reduce the proposed total of fifty-four, 
which increases threefold the present strength of the Council; bat doubling its present 
strength would, perhaps, be a more appropriate step. With a total of 36, the assurance 
of four seats to the Musulman subjects of His Majesty may be regarded as satisfactory 
making due allowance for the necessity of maintaining an official majority ; but out of 
a total number of fifty-four it would not be too much to ask for six seats on the Council 
being kept for Muslim representatives, A special recognition of any particular interests 
is sure to cause dissatisfaction in certain quarters and, when the risk of that dissatisfaction 
is incurred, it would be unstatesmanlike to leave the parties thus specially supported half 


satisfied, as is likely to be the case if the proportion suggested, in the epoch-making letter 
of the Government of India is adhered to, so far as Muslim interests are concerned. I hope 


the members of the Muslim League, meeting next month at Bankipore, will take this 
aspect of the question into consideration, and in their expression ‘of gratitude for the 
recognition of Muslim interests include a prayer for a more adequate representation.” 


6. The Watan (Lahore), of the 18th September 1907, writing about 
the Khulna sedition case, says that 
Mr. Justice:Mitter’s remarks that every 
Indian desires Swaraj has created a sensation throughout the country. 
* Swaraj,” it adds, means Government of the Bengalis by themselves, while in 
the event of its being made applicable to ‘the whole of India it denotes gOv- 
ernment of the country to the exclusion of the British Government. Indeed, a 
consideration of the fact that the fiftieth anniversary of the Sepoy Mutiny 
was spoken of by the accused i in the above case as an auspicious event, as also of 
the treatment which the British Government and Anglo-Indians are being 
accorded in Bengal, Madras and elsewhere, of the revolutionary and inflamma- 
tory speeches which insolent agitators like Mr. Pal have been making of late, 
of the visionary plans for an attack on Fort William, and of the seditiond 
writings published by the Yugantar, Bande Mataram and the Sandhya, which 
reflect the views of the Bengalis, shows clearly enough what “ ewara}” really 
means. The paper cannot say how judgments like the one given by the Cal- 
cutta High Court in the. Khulna sedition case will effect the public peace. 
The extremists are beside themselves with joy at the meaning assigned to 
ewaraj by Mr. Justice Mitter, for the reason that they have been protected 
‘against the sword which had been hanging over their heads for some time past. 
They are now perfectly free to preach swaraj in any part of the country in 
‘broad ‘daylight and speak of the anniversary of the Mutiny as an auspicious 


Mr. Justice Mitter on Swaraj, 


event. They will not, owing to this judgment, be interfered with, howsoever 


injuriously their preaching may affect Government and the public peace. The 
Watan then expresses surprise at Justice Mitter’s false statement régarding 
every Indian desiring swaray, and says that facts do not support his assertion. 
Not only the Prophet’ s followers, who number seven crores, but| the Namo- 
sudra Hindus of Bengal and also the Parsis, who are ahead \ of all the native 
communities in point of wealth, education and commerce, are opposed ‘to the 
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establishment of swaraj in the country. Again, crores of Indians have never 
heard the word “‘ swaraj ” or do they know what it means. The lie told by 
Mr. Mitter has, therefore, wounded the feelings of a very large number of 


thoughtful natives, The meaning assigned to the. word in question by the 


extremists, who alone are at the bottom of the agitation in Bengal, Madras and 
the Punjab, denotes a form of self-government wholly independent of the 
English. 


7. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 12th September 1907, publishes 
a few verses from the pen of “ sarur,” 
who bewails the lot of the patriot 
(Lajpat Rai), who though innocent has been plunged into grief, is accounted a 
criminal, is prevented from serving his country and is pining in jail. The 
writer also deplores the conduct of Government in distrusting its loyal 
subjects for no reason and says that the deportation of Lajpat Rai (dé the pride 
of this country) will constitute a blot on its fair fame. 


Lala Lajpat Bai. 


8. The Puniab Samachar (Lahore), of the 14th September 1907, 
remarks that when Dhani Ram _ has 
been deported on the mere conjeeture 
that he had insulted the Muhammadan religion, it should also be tke duty of 
Government to prosecute Khalilulla and his accomplices. Indeed, if the 
authorities allow the matter to be hushed up undesirable consequences will 
be certain to ensue. If the people see, adds the paper, that the authorities 
are openly partial to one section of the population it is easy to guess what 
their feelings towards their rulers will be. It is of opinion that political 
expediency demands that the persons concerned in the conspiracy should be 
prosecuted and that exemplary punishments should be inflicted on them. 


The Etawah conspiracy, 


9.. The Hitkari (Lahore', of the 9th September 1907, remarks that 
it is not known whether Khalil, who 
is alleged to have been at the bottom 
of the plot has been arrested as yet and whether Government intends hushing 
up the matter or arresting and adequately punishing the real culprits. Again, 
the public are anxious to know what attitude Muhammadan newspapers think 
fit to adopt in the matter. Muslim journals in the Punjab at least, adds the 
paper, have so far kept wholly silent above the affair, as if nothing serious 
had happened. Had, however, Zorawar Singh been deported, they would have 


- The Etawah conspiracy. 


- published article after article running down Hindus in general and the Aryas 


in particular. Is it not strange, asks the Hitkari, that those Muhammadan 
papers which felt jubilant over Lala Dhani Ram’s deportation and preached 
a series of sermons advising the Aryas to live a peaceful life should have 
nothing to say about the Etawah incident. | 


V.—Native Socretizs AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


10. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 14th September 1907, 
remarks that rightly or wrongly the 
| impression has gained ground that the 
authorities are hostile to ‘Hindus and have been taking advantage of every 
opportunity to injure the’ latter. The deportation of Lala Dhani Ram of 
Abbottabad is an instance in point. The action taken by the authorities in 


' The deportation of’ Lala Dhani Ram. 
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his case is not only illegal but highhanded in the extreme. If executive 


. powers are brought into play in an off-hand manner in ordinary cases, - there 
-can be no safety of life and property for His Majesty’s native subjects. Again, 
- the manner in which Dhani Ram has been dealt with would show that efforts 


are being made to create dissension between Hindus and Muhammadans. Do 
the authorities, asks the paper, feel certain that no evil consequences are’ likely 
to ensue from inflaming Hindus against Mugalmans ? 


VI.— LEGISLATION. 


11. The Watan (Lahore), of the 13th September 1907, demurs to 
the reservation for Muhammadans of 


only four seats on the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council. It adds that as the question of the number of Muhammadan re- 


presentatives on the provincial Councils is still under consideration, Musalmans 


should hasten to submit to the Local Governments their views in the matter. 
After remarking that although fewer in numbers than Hindus, Muhammadans 
can claim equal rights with the former from a political point of view and that 


‘the number of the representatives of the two communities on the provincial 


Councils should, therefore, be equal, the paper asks Musalman public bodies to 
send deputation’ to the Government to secure a sufficient number of seats on 
both the Supreme and the Provincial Councils. 


12. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 14th September 1907, says that 
the proposal regarding the extension 
of the Legislative Councils in India 
deserve more than passing notice. Muhammaian leaders, public bodies and 
newspapers should consider the pros and cons and lay their conclusions before 
Government. After thanking Government for recognizing the legitimacy of 
the grievances of Muhammadans in regard to appointments to the Councils, 
the paper asks Musalmans to consider whether the proposed remedy is likely 
to prove efficacious or whether it should be changed and how. It next 
expresses gratification at the suggestion of the Bombay members of the 
Muhammadan deputation of 1906 to thank Lord Minto for the concessions 
made in favour of the Prophet's followers. 


The proposed expansion of the Legislative Councils, 


VII.—Generat ADMINISTRATIONS. 
(a)—Judicial 


13. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 13th September 1907, says that Bhai 


Parmanand (formerly a Professor in 
on eee the D. A. V. College) writes from 
England :—“ A fund has been started in aid of Lalas Dina’ Nath and Pindi 
Das and other oppressed persons. Are any gentlemen in the Punjab willing 


to undertake work in thig cause, so that the money collected may be remitted 
to them.” 


(c)—Municipal “il Cantonment affaires. 


14, The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 10th September 1907, 
says that since the residents of Lahore 


complained loudly against the content- 
plated enhancement of octroi rates in the city,. the Deputy Commissioner 
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- proposed ‘at a meeting of the Municipal Committee which was held on the 
81st August -that a house-tax be levied instead. Everyone, adds the paper, 


can guess what undesirable consequences are likely to ensue from the imposi- 
tion of such a tax in a city like Lahore, where house accommodation is already 


‘very inadequate and persons of ordinary means find it impossible to rent 


clean and well-ventilated houses, After remarking that it will be wholly 
inadvisable to levy a tax on the hovels which constitute Lahore city, it says 


_ that a large number of people in Lahore exist by means of the rent that they 


Obtain in letting their houses and that they pay noincome-tax. It will 


therefore be very hard on such house-owners if house-tax is levied on them, 


while the consequent increase in the rent of their houses will hit their tenants 
equally hard. In short, since the number of rich persons in Lahore can be 
counted on one’s fingers the imposition of a house-tax is inadvisable and 


improper. To make matters worse, however, the representatives of the 


public on the Municipality do not hesitate to assist in injuring the interests of 
their constituents. The Punjab Samachar next publishes a brief report of 
the proceedings of the meeting referred to, and says that the decision arrived 
at was that residents should be asked to state their views in regard to the 
proposal. It adds that octroi will continue to be collected even if the con- 
templated tax is imposed, and that the people of Lahore should remember that 
in the event of the tax being levied it will be enhanced again a few years 
hence, because it is already apparent from previous experience that the income 
of the Municipality always falls short of its expenditure. The paper further 
remarks that before deciding the question of adding to its income the committee 
has. sanctioned the appointment of a Plague Officer on Rs, 600 a month. If 
the Health Officer cannot perform plague work, it would like to know what 
other duty is to be entrusted to him. Perhaps a consideration of his age has 


Jed the Municipal Commissioners to the opinion that he should not be put to 


the trouble of going about in the city. After stating that several European 
Conservancy Inspectors have also been employed, the Editor observes that the 
Committee stands in need of money for the embellishment of the Upper Mall 
and other similar works. It has more than once pointed out that the Munict- 
pality ought first of all to apply the pruning knife to its expenditure. 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


15. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th and 10th September 
1907, publishes a report of a lecture 
delivered by Shaikh Abdul Qadir in the 
hall of the Juma Mosque, Simla, on the 29th ultimo at the request of the local 
Young Men’s Muhammadan Association. The subject of the discourse was | 
‘¢ What I saw in the West,” and Mr. Muhammad Shafi of Lahore occupied 
the chair. In describing his impressions of England the lecturer regretted 
that, unlike the English, 90 per cent. of his fellow-countrymen did not value 
punctuality and performed their respective duties in a perfunctory manner. 
He also remarked that if Indian Muhammadans were to promote union in 
their ranks, they would be cured of their defects and enabled to command the 


Shaikh Abdal Qadir’s impressions of England. 


means of progressing in arts and education. His next advise to them was 
to make their habits of life and mode of living uniform and promote among 
them the spirit of equality which characterised the early followers of Islam. 
.. After remarking that English dishes reminded one of the days of ‘barbarism, 
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the speaker stated that the English adopted artificial means to prevent the 
birth of children, nay, that they, especially women, considered it bad form to 
give out in society that they were parents. As, however, they were given to 
pleasure, children, although of illegitimate birth, would continue to be born in 
England. Shaikh Abdul Qadir added that a friend of his wanted to rent three 
rooms and had an advertisement inserted in a newspaper. He received four 
hundred applications in reply, one of the applicants, a woman, stating that 
neither she nor her neighbours had children. This, the lecturer remarked, 
showed that it was considered a sign of enlightenment in Europe to have no 
children in one’s own and in one’s neighbour’s house. He would have treated 


the audience to other bons mots about English women, but he had to restrain 
himself as-he was speaking in a mosque. 
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ne :  §$ELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS _ . 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Recsived up. to 26th September 1907. 


I.—Porrrics. , 


(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 22nd September 1907, writing about the 


prevalence of an anti-Asiatie spirit in 
the Transvaal, Canada and the United 
States, predicts that another war between the East and the West is-inévitable. 
Oriental labourers spend less than their Western confreres and, therefore, ask 
for low. wages.. This injuriously affects the latter’s earnings and, as is but 
natural, they have been endeavouring to have the former turned out of foreign 
countries. On the other hand, Asiatics have been steadily increasing in nam: 
ber and feel compelled to send the surplus population abroad: in quest of. bread; 


The anti-Asiatic spirit. 


The emigration is, however, possible only if Asia owns possessicns in. other: 


continents or is feared by the West.’ But as it is, Orientals are not masters.even. 
of their own. countries,, which shows clearly enough that Japan wishes: to obtain 
possession of Canada, the Phillipine Islands and the Australian Common- 
wealth, and will have to fight England and the United States one day; There 
would have been no danger of war ifthe Japanese. had, like:the Chinese, been 
indifferent fighters or if they had been a conquered race like the people of India. 
Unfortunately, however, neither of the two stigmas attaches to them. 


_. 2. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 25th September 
The Anglo-Bussian agreement. 1907 :— 


“If the Reéck is correct in its information, the Anglo-Russian agreement, we have no 
hesitation:in saying, is the most: unsatisfactory compact, from the moral standpoint, that” 
could:be, entered into. by: the two signarory Powers. It is‘a distinet-menace to the libétty” 
of the neighbouring independent. kingdoms, which are just. beginning to work out:their own‘ 
salvation, By this treaty Persia.is divided into two spheres:of:inflaence, and Russia and « 
Great Britain will be at liberty to exploit their portions and: effect. ‘ pacific. Pereneration. ’ 
whehever they like. Afghanistan, whose ruler showed such Yamiste able signs of sincere 
regard: for his ally, will fare no better.- ‘And what will India’ gain? ussia promises that 
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she will not invade her. But adhesion to pledges is the last thing which could be expected 
from Russia, As for expeditions acroés the Indian frontier, these will follow almost as s 
corollary to the agreement, which will mean increase of the burdens of the Indian tax- 
payer. We sincerely trust the Reteh | is not correetly informed.” 


- (6) —Home. 


3. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 22nd September 1907, says that.men are 
bora equal and that Kingsbip rests on — 


‘The proposed Advisory Council of Notables, high- -handedness. To speak the truth, 


there are no sovereigns or subjects ‘in the world: a king is mere ly a usurper. 


The times have, however, changed, and a struggle for the equality of mankind, 
begun in Europe, has been going‘on for a long time past. Indeed, “the repub- 
lican is the natural (Jé¢. real) form of government, and it is being adopted by 
all civilised countries. After regretting that the English, who manage their 
own affairs themselves, should so far have done nothing to place the administra- 
tion of India in the hands of natives, the paper takes exception to the pro- 
posed establishment of an Advisory Council of Notables. Government, it adds, 
is mistaken in attaching great importance to raises and Native Chiefs : the latter 
are extremely degraded as a class and think only of pleasure and their personal 
comfort. It is, besides, asin to help (these) usurpers. Ifthe English wish to 
crush and fleece poor natives with the help of notables, absolutely nothing 
can be said against tle step they intend taking, although they should 
remember that even the worm turns sometimes. They are, however, a free 
nation and do not, in all probability, wish to loot this country. The paper 
then goes on to say that it is strongly opposed to the establishment of the 
Council referred to on the ground that injurious laws affect, not reisee and 
Ruling Princes, hut the general publi¢ (and that consequently the former will 
have no incentive to oppose such measures). After remarking that if the 
Council is an Indian House of Lords in embryo it should be given much larger 


‘powers, the Aftab says that native notables, who consider it beneath their 


dignity to mix with their humbler fellow-countrymen, compete for a place with © 
an ordinary ¢itizen or work with common people in the management of States, 
sh ould have been left to die. It sees no necessity for the establishment of an 
Advisory Council of Notables, and suggests that a House of Commons, com- 
posed of the representatives of all sections of the population and exercising ” 
legislative powers, should have heen established instead. The English, it adds, — 
do not wish to give up their possession of India, and should they do so a reign ~ 
of anarchy must follow. They should therefore make over the administration 
of the country to a Parliament as above suggested and the Imperial Govern- 
ment should retain the power the right of exercising of veto in regard to 
measures adopted by that body. 


4, The Thang Sial (J hang), of the 21st September 1907, deplores the 
utter want of moral courage among 
natives, adding that while five leading 
lawyers of Rawalpindi howe been rotting in.jail, no Barrister or Pleader has had 
the cqurage to, go to their rescue. These who undertook to defend them in the: 
first instance have been frightened away through fear of personal danger or 
loss. This is the sort of patriotism, : adds ‘the paper, to be found among natives, 
who care nothing for the sufferings of their innocent fellow-countrymen as long . 
as they themselves can live i 1p comfort, The English have now come to know , 


Native patriotiem. 


a 
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that the poople of India are no better than barking dogs, wie will slink away 
as soon as they are beaten with a stick. After remarking that the latter are 
devoid of all sense of self-respect, the Jhang Sial observes that it used to be 
said that English education had created feelings of nationality among all sec- 
tions of the population. The recent doings in the country have, however, 
exposed the utter hollowness of this contention and made Muhammadans, 
Sikhs, Aryas and others vie with one another in burning incense at the altar of . 
Government. The paper next remarks that just now Muhammadans are in the 
good graces of the authorities and have been endeavouring to prejudice the 


latter against Hindus. Do the people, it asks, consider the British public to be 


such fools that the latter can believe that the deportation of a patriot (Lajpat 
Rai) has created no feelings of pain and anger in the minds of his fellow- 


countrymen ? It further remarks that it will be nothing short of deceit and 
dissimulation on the part of natives to go on concealing their real feelings from 
Government and singing songs of loyalty. It is idle to look for courage and. 
broad-mindedness in a selfish people who have touched the lowest depths of 


degradation. The nation consisting of such members can never rise. 


5, The Aftab (Delhi), of the 22nd September 1907, says that the 
object of cabling exaggerated reports to 
England during the recent unrest in 
Indis was to ensure that natives should be oppressed to make the British 
public believe that the situation in the country had become extremely critical, 
and compel Mr. Morley to sanction the deportation of a few more natives. As 
these reports were wholly unfounded, the Editors of the Anglo-Indian journals 
at Calcutta have issued a letter to undeceive the British press. ‘The Editor of 
the Englishman, however, has not signed the document, which would show 
that he sees nothing objectionable in unfounded news about India being cabled 
to England. The Aftab has a shrewd suspicion that Reuter'’s agent in the 
metropolis is some member of the editorial staff of the Englishman. 


The recent unrest, 


6, The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 19th September 1907, says | 


that Mr. Morley recently stated in the 
commons that Lajpat Rai and Ajjit 
Singh would be released as soon as Government was convinced that they 
would take no part in seditious movements in future. The statement has led 
to the Anglo-Indian press writing in a spirit which not only reflects disgrace 
on civilization, but is also objectionable from a political standpoint. The 


Lajpat Bai and Ajit Singh, 


paper then reproduces the Pioneer's remarks on the subject, and says that that . 


paper is of opinion that the release of these detequg will be considered a dis- 
play of weakness on the part of Government. It cannot, however, agree with 
the Anglo-Indian daily of Allahabad for considering that Government is not 
regarded as weak for having deported and confined in a fort two! men through 
fear of the agitation created by them ; it cannot be considered 80 if it sets them 
free as being too insignificant to do any harm toit! It further remarks that 
so far from being ascribed to weakness on the part of Government, their release 
will evoke feelings of gratitude among the pre aa restore the waning 
confidence ; in the British sense of justice, ; 


Tn another | Place the paper says that Lala Lajpat Rai never attempted 


to; Lapread sedition in the’ country. His sole offence consisted in making a 


speech ‘at — before a gathering of zamiudars and exhorting them ‘to: 
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e up. their loins to complain to. the hicher ikailli and the King 
.mperor of the hjgh- handedness of the local officers, feeling sure that no 
injustice wonld be done to them. A part of another lecture delivered by hina 
in 1905 in connection with the anniversary celebrations of the. Lahore Ary& 
Samaj i is said to be one of the causes of his deportation. The passage was not; 
however, intended to create sedition ; it was merely an appeal for funds for 
¢ducational requirements and an exhortation to young men to sacrifice thamy 
selve i in the acquisition and dissemination of education. The word “ sagrifice,’” 
adds the paper, has been regarded as the source of all sedition, and that alao. © 
after the lapse of about two years. Even scores of inventions and fables will 
fail to convince the world that Lajpat Rai had anything to do with seditious, 
movements, [t will therefore be considered strange that Mr. Morley should) 

ek an assurance regarding the Lala abstaining from disseminating sedition in, 
‘ e.future, As for “Ajit Singh, if the Secretary of State had known how the. 
former had, in obedience to the orders af the Deputy Commissioner, abstained 
from delivering a lecture at Multan, he would have felt convinced that it was 
the easiest thing for the guthorities to put down the so-called ynrest and; 
that it was far from wise or necessary to deport any one to bring about the 
desired result. 


V.—Native Societies ayD Rericious Matrers, 


7. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 22nd. September 1907, publishes, an, 
article from the pen.of Saiyid Haidar. 
Raza, who exhorts Hindus and Muham; . 
madans to make up their differences. Both, he says, inhabit the same country, 

must continue to be neighbours, and are subject to the same laws, It is. 
therefore to their interest to live like friends and not to embitter their.days: 
by endeavouring to encompass each other’s ruin. The time and energy spent, 

by them in injuring each other should be utilized for promoting their, welfare 

and advancement. As an instance in point, the Saiyid observes that if the 
energy displayed, and the blood and money spent, by the Hindus and Mussal- 

mans of East Bengal in mutual fights had been expended in demanding their 

rights of Government, the people would assuredly have succeeded in ‘securing: 
several concessions. He adds that Hindus misunderstand Muhammadans, and 

that the latter only wish to obtain their rights without displeasing the powers 

that be. He also asks both communities to bear in mind that Government 

is.partial to no section of the population and that it will pat on the back any 

community which can prove of service to it. He concludes by promising to 

revert to the subject at some future time. | 


8. The Hitkar Leow), of the 16th September 1907, is gratified to 


learn thas its suggestion regarding the 


sending of a deputation to the Viceroy 
in connection with Lala Dhani Ram’s deportation has been favourably received 


Hindus and Muhammadans, 


The deportation of Lala Dhani Ram, | 


by Arya Samajists. It adds that the deputation should be of a thoroughly 


representative character, and that it should consist only of such persons as 
can prove useful in furthering its objects. Again, although some people have, 
from motives of revenge or personal gain, been doing their utmost, by fair. 
means or foul, to prejudice the authorities against the Arya Samaj, the 
deputation should consider it beneath its. dignity to attack’ non-Aryas, con- 
fining its efforts to removing the misunderstandings . whidti. new: been created 
abent the Samaj. i he spade 


9. The Ahluwalia Gazette (Amritsar), of the ‘16th September 1907, 
says that the use of most of the in- 
gredients of imported sugar is against 
the -teachings of :Hinduism. The consumption of a sugar the nse. of which 
goes against ,one’s religion should therefore be given up at once. After 
remarking that the residents of most of the cities, towns and villages in the 
Punjab have left off using foreign-made sugar, the paper regrets that karah 
parshad.and other sweets made of:imported sugar should continue to be used 
at the Golden Temple, Amritsar. It then asks the pujaris and granthie at 
the Temple not only to abstain from using imported sugar themselves, but also 
to prevent others from doing so. : 


Imported sugar, 


VI.—LgGIsLATION. ° 


10. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the t7th September 1907, 
writing about the proposed expansion 
of the Legislative Councils ‘in India, 
says that hitherto it was only in a secret manner that the authotities used to 
show partiality for any particular section of the population. This is, however, 
the first occasion on which they ,|have departed from the above course of 
conduct and favoured one community as against another in an open manner. 
It'is an admitted fact, adds the paper, that they are diepleased with lawyers 
in general and with Hindus in particular. They have come to believe .that 
the followers of Hinduism and members of the legal profession wish to over- 
throw British rule in India and establish a national Government in the country. 
Although no trushworthy evidence has as-yet been adduced in support of this 
belief, still the policy that has been followed of late leaves no room for doubt 
in the matter. After remarking that, according to the Calcutta High Court, 
it is no offence to desire self-zovernment for India, the paper ventures to 
confidently assert that no Hindu or educated native wishes the British 
authorities to depart from the courtry and leave him to his own resources. 
It adds that in Government’s hour of trial Hindus and educated Indians would 
be the first to shed their blood in its defence, for the reason. that the prevalence 
of disorder and anarchy in the land is calculated to‘injure them most. The 
Punjab Samachar then goes on to say that the most objectionable feature of 
the proposed reforms is that they represent an endeavour to accentuate racial 
distinctions and put down feelings of nationality inthe country. After referring: 
to the nature of the reforms, ‘it says that, according to Mr. Morley, the Councils 
of the Empire should be made up chiefly of illiterate persons who will echo 
whatever may fall from the lips of the rulers. He seems to ‘be under the 
impression that agriculturists can prove more useful on Legislative Councils 
than members of the ‘legal profession. The paper is unable to understand 
why so much stress has been laid on giving seats onthe Legislative Councils 
to jagirdars when they are to predominate on the proposed Advisory Councils. 
‘This, it observes, can only mean that the Government of India is averse to 
its acts being subjected to well-reasoned criticism. It then objects to Muham- 
madans being given a fixed number of seats on the Supreme Legislative 
Council, and says that justice demands that the concession should be made in 
favour of other communities also. In conclusion it;remarks that the document 
containing the projected reforms is far from being statesmanlike and constitutes 
an insult to the proclamation issued by the late Queen Empress in 1858. 


‘The proposed expansion of the Legislative Councils, 
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VII.—Gegwerat ADMINISTRATION. 
(c)— Municipal: and .Cantonment affairs: 


11. The Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the 16th September 1907,. 
remarks that it: will be wrong on the 

part of the Lahore Municipal Com- 

mittee to levy house-tax bécause an outcry has been.raised by the local traders: 
over the proposed enhancement of octroi rates. If the imposition-of tax: 
Helps in sileneing the trading community: the step will be certain to- elicit loud: 
protests-from the general public of Lahore. The best thing therefore for the: 
Committee to do is to stop all unnecessary expenditure which- necessitates the- 
imposition of the proposed: tax or the enhancement of octroi rates and reduce 
the pay of its-employés till its finances are in a better condition. Again,. the: 
contemplated tax.comes under direct taxation and should not therefore be 
levied at all. The papers-adds that not a few families: in Lahore consist of 
widows who can barely support themselves‘on*the rent of their: houses,. and: 
the levying ofa house-tax. will be certain to prove their ruin. 


The proposal to levy house-tax in Lahore, 


(4)— Miscellaneous: 


12: The Jhang Sial (Jhang),.of the 21st September 1907; says: that: 
its: readers: already know of the ill- 
treatment in Jail of Bepin Chunder: 
Pal. It will, however,. be news to them:that Babu Bhupendra Nath, Editor’ 
of the Yugantar, was found guilty.of preaching Swadeshism to: his fellow. 
prisoners, and was flogged so mercilessly that he became senseless and is now 
under treatment in the hospital. Do savages, it asks, fare worse, adding that: 
natives have no right to be called‘ human beings ? After remarking that’ 
Indians are being whipped and cruelly maltreated for trying to discharge their 
duty (to their country), it says that:since Government has natives in its power 
it can beat: them as- much as- it likes. The question, however, is- whether - 
civilization permits the infliction of punishments of. this-sort.. If this were so 


The fidgging of the first Editor of the Yugantar, . 


-the flogging would not have been abolished ‘in England. It is only the natives- 


of this country however who are considered deserving of such ferocious punish- 
ment. The paper is of opinion that it would be far better if plague were to: 
carry off all natives, and especially those who have any self-respect. It does 
not redound to the credit of English civilization that a man like Bhupendra: 
Nath should be treated in the manner in which he has beer. 


Panjab Govt. Branch Press, Simla—4-10-07—No, 309=78. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS. 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to Sth October 1907. 


I.—Potitics. 


a 


1. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 26th September 1907, says 
that the Anglo-Indian Russian Agree- 

ment may be relied upon to put an end 
to several misunderstandings It adds that a fear of a Russian invasion of this 
country has always compelled the Government of India to spend so much 
money on the army and the defence of the North-West Frontier that it has 
never been able to do much in the way of spreading education among the people 
or adding to their comfort and improving the sanitary condition of the country. 
Now, however, that this fear has been completely removed, it is possible 
that Government may be able to spend more in promoting the welfare of the 


people. 


The Anglo-Russian Agreement, 


(6) — Home. 
2. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 2nd October 
The proposed reforms. 1907 :— 


“The recent Council reform proposals have been subjected toa good deal of cri- 


_ticism both in the Indian as well as the Anglo-Indian press, and several suggestions have 
' been made on the inadequacy and retrograde character of these proposals. The essence ‘of 
_ the complaint made by the Indian press.is that it seeks to perpetuate a system of spurious 
representation by setting up fictitious standards of the interests of race and class and that 
it confers no real power or control upon the representatives of the people. We complain 
that although some seven decades have passed since the Charter Act of 1893 first promul- 


_ gated the doctrine that there should be no ruling caste in India, that blessed ideal is still 


a far-off divine event, Indeed, we have the declaration of Mr. Morley that, as far as his 
imagination can pierce. the Government of India shall be of an absolute, and of a personal 
type. And the i irony of the thing is that while not a shred of real power has been accorded 
to the people or their representatives, Mr. Morley has yet. had the hardihood to. declare 
‘that the ‘educated Todians are idcapable of: working out the elaborate machinery of the 
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administration for even a week. This is really adding insult to injury. You deny us the 
most rudimentary right of our control over affairs and yet you twit us by saying that 
things would come to a deplorable deadlock the moment we are invested with a tithe of 
real power and on your imaginary hypothesis brand us as hopeless incapables. Tt is this 
distrust of the educated Indians—a section of whom was openly stigmatised by Mr. Morley 
as ‘ our enemies’ in his last Budget speech; it is the substitution of a series of counter- 
poises to check the growing influence of the educated section in the couusels of the 
Empire and the unhappy fling at the ‘ lawyers and the school-masters’—that is respon- 
sible for the cold reception which the schemes have met at the hands of the educated 
public. Indeed the buteaucracy having all the wioning cards of the game in its hands 
could hardly expect the educated section to run into ecstacies for its precious gift of a few 


worthless trinkets which in their turn ¢ are tempered by an elaborate system of counter- 
poises and counterchecks.” 


3. The Vakil (Amritsar), of the 25th September 1907, after referring 
to the circular letter issued by Sir 
Lancelot Hare to all respectable public 
bodies inviting an expression of their views on the proposed political reforms, 
says that all other Local Governments should follow the example set by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It is the duty of the provincial 
Governments to try to ascertain the views: of the public about the proposed 
reforms before addressing the Government of India on the subject. 


The proposed political oeeend. 


4. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 28th September 1907, 


3 : says that “A Briton’’ contributes a 
“A Briton” on Indian affairs. ‘ ‘ 
very important letter to a recent issue 


of the Civil and Military Gazelte of Lahore, Among other things, the 


writer expresses the opinion that periodical settlements have hit the zamindar 
very hard, and he suggests that the land revenue should be settled, if not per- 
manently, at least for a period of 50 years, The commencement of settlement 
operations in a district, adds the paper, means ruin to the agriculturists concern- 
ed, und even the Civil and Militiry Gazette has had to admit that they entail 
no small hardship on the peasantry, Besides, they resylt in a marked increase 
in the jama of the district, although no addition to cultivable land in it 
should have taken place during the term of the preceding settlement. Indeed, 


‘the Settlement Officer thinks that he can prove his ability only by adding to 


the amount of the previously-assessed land revenue, nay, his future promotion 
depends chiefly on making the addition, After remarking that it is only in 
order to pay land revenue that zamindars run into debt, the paper suggests 


“that the only way for Government to better their lot. is ‘to collect the demand 


ffom them in kind instead of in cash. It next supports ‘A Briton’s” 
contention that there seems no reason why Government: should increase the 
existing canal rates, which, it asserts, bring in a considerable interest on the 
money spent on the construction of Government canals. The Punjab Samachat 


_ adds that although ‘it is contemplated to enhance these rates the supply of 
water to settlers in the Chenab Colony has been cut short, 


t The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 28th September 1907, publishes 


a communicati — , a9 : 
The situation inIndia,. 3 __. unication from “ Hasrat"” of 


_ Lahore, who says that the oppression 
practised in India has darkened the world in his eyes, He adds that thieves 


and dacoits, wearing black clothes and possessing white but terrifying faces, 
., break jnto the splendid houses of Raises and Chiefs, and carry away bags of 
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gold’ and silver in the twinkling ofan eye, reducing the rich to a state of 


destitution. He then goes on to say that recently he saw the late Queen- 
Empress ina dream. She was shedding tears of blood, and asked him to 
wake and realize the undeserved oppression that was being practised on Hindus 
by Government. After referring to the extreme poverty of the country, 
Her late Majesty told the dreamer that although he had been a lion he was 
now behaving like a cat. She also told him that lakhs of his fellow- 
countrymen had vowed to know no rest till they had received back their rights, 

recking nothing of death and imprisonment. She added that it was useless to 
ask for these rights like a beggar, and deplored the disappearance of the justice 
which characterised her reign, remarking that she could not bear to see her 

beloved Indians oppressed as they were now. 


6. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 28th September 1907, remarks 
that the present unrest is entirely due 
to the failure of the authorities to fulfil 
the pledges contained in the late Queen Empress’ Proclamation of 1858, which 
the people of India regard as their Magna Charta. The document states 
in no uncertain terms that ability and not. descent, colour or creed will be 
the sine ‘qua non for service under the British Government. Anglo-Indians, 
however, favour an opposite policy and impart a restrictive sense to the 
words “so far as may be” used in the Proclamation, although Her late 
Majesty did not intend the expression to mean “so far as it shall please the 
Anglo-Indian authorities.” 


The — unrest, 


7. Writing about the result of the Bande Mataram prosecution case, 
| the Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 
28th September 1907, says that one 
more native Editor has become the King’s guest. It adds that prosecutions 
of these sort defeat the very object which they are intended to serve, seeing 
that they have the effect of still further increasing the circulation of the 
newspapers concerned. Instead, therefore, of endeavouring to muzzle the 
press, Government should address itself to the task of redressing the grievances 

which form the subjects of comment in the papers. 


8. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 24th Lotnhe 1907, 
says that most of the English news- 
papers have been publishing unfounded 


The recent press prosecutions. 


Mr. Cotes’ News Agency. . 


and exaggerated news about India for some time past. It will, however, 


surprise everyone, whether an Englishman or an Indian, to laden that .the 
Daily Mail, the worst offender in the matter, is paid Rs, 1,500 per mensem 
by the Government of India for publishing news concerning this country. 
After remarking that the arrangement in: question has caused! great indignation 
among Liberal newspapers, the Punjab Samachar says that it does not 
object to Government subsidising a periodical, although the step: would be 
open ta the gravest objection from a political point of view. It cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from regretting that Governnient should have chosen to help a 


newspaper ‘which is deserving of no patronage at its hands, Does the con- 


science of Mr. Morley or Lord Minto, it asks, permit them to countenance 
proceedings like the above? Has the liberal conscience of the former been 


captured -by his subordinates so completel y that he baad not hesitate to “<7 


- OWt-objectionable measures of this sort ¢ 
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9. The Jhang Siat (Jhang), of the 28th September 1907, publishes 
similar remarks and characterises Gov- 
ernment’s conduct'in the matter 4s 
mean. It is a matter for shame, it adds, that such an unjust deed ‘should 
have been perpetrated under a mighty Government hke the British. 


| Mr. Cotes’ News Agency. 


10. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of 5th October 


1907 :— 
. Mr. Keir Hardie, 


“The protests of the English Press against the doings and sayings of Mr. Keir 
Hardie in India have not come a minute too soon. On arrival in India, the Labour 
Leader had announced his intention of abstaining from mixing in politics during his tour 
in this country. But he has already fallen into the hands of the boycotters and, having 
gone to Eastern Bengal under the pilotage of one of the leaders of the movement, aired 
his opinions freely. His utterances were characterised by an anti-English spirit, and if 
the reports in the Bengalee Press are not incorrect, there can be no gainsaying the 
mischief which such utterances may do—mischief of which Mr. Hardie séems to have 
absolutely no notion, so great is his ignorance of Indian affairs and eo completely uncon- 
scious he appears to be of his responsibility as the leader of an important political party 
in m Sagues. % | 


11. The following is from the Arya Messenger (Lahore’, of the 5th 
October 1907°:— | 


The deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and the Arya 
Samaj. 


“The period which is to record the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai will be regarded 
by historians as a significant epoch in the life of the Arya Samaj. Lala Lajpat Rai, 
‘who has by all evidences been an innocent victim of circumstances, has been maliciously 
identified by interested persons with the whole body of the Arya Samaj. Thus we see 
that his enemies who are meanly taking advantage of the sad accident which has removed 
him temporarily from their presence are exerting. every nerve, forgetful of the natural 
phenomenon that the morning cloud which shrouds the horizon, vanishes in the twinkling 
of the eye, when the sun rises in all its glory; to make out sedition by the denotation 
and connotation of the term Arya Samaj. The other day we learnt with great surprise 


SI 


‘that a Muhammadan-who was selling an Urdu paper named Aftab ina certain mela. 


received a threatening from the Police Inspector, in the ‘supposed capacity of a preacher 
of the Arya Samaj. This will show how the wind blows io the subordinate official world. 
Wherever there i¢ an Arya Samaj it is being pointed out by its enemies as a hod-bed of 
sedition either through false reports or foul conspiracy, thinking that Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
deportation is a sufficient reliability on their false allegations and foul forgery. What is 
all the more surprising is that this tendency is daily spreading its contagion in foreign lands. 


A few days back some of our Sikh brethren in China, probably misguided by their Moslem 


co-adjutors, passed a resolution condeming the Arya Samajists there as seditionists, and 


requesting the Government not to employ any Arya Samajist as a clerk or Hospital 
’ Assistant in a Sikh regiment, so that no chance may be given to him to spread sedition 
‘among the Sikhs, All these curious machinations which are undoubtedly the. bastard 
‘products of the unfortunate deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, naturally urge an average 
Arya, to think to himself that the future path of the Arya Samaj i is strewn with thorns. 
The coming tension of political life in the country, and especially in the Punjab, will be 


@ menace to the progress of the Arya Samaj, and the Aryas will have to decide ‘ between 
political agitation and the progress of their Church; for, as soon as an Arya will stand 


| on the political platform, the well wishers of the Arya — will cry out, here it is, here 
is the Arya Samaj'‘ready for bombarding the British Government, and the officials. will 


have rare opportunity of making a sifting enquiry as to the merits of the allegations, . and 
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the poor Arya Samaj will be subject to official wrath. It is therefore clear that the future 
of the Arya Samaj depends upon the policy of the Arya Samajists individually towards 


political agitation in the country.” 
II1.— AFGHANISTAN AND Tsans-FRontieEr. 


12. The Arya Gazette (Lahore), of the 26th September 1907, says 
that the present Amir is an able ruler 
and that he has been exerting himself 
to bring about an awakening in Afghanistan. After referring to what His 
Majesty is reported to be about to do to improve the industrial condition-of 
his kingdom, it remarks that there can be no doubt as to the good fortune of 
a country of which the ruler is wide-awake and anxious to promote the welfare 


of his subjects. 


Afghanistan affairs, 


IV.—Kune-Xiiiine. 


13. The Jhang Sial (Jhang), of the 28th September 1907, reports 

"The proposal to establish a Gasshale at Jhang-cwm. that it is in contemplation to establish 

— a Gaushala at Jhang and Maghiana, 

After expressing its doubt as to the probability of the success of the project, 

it observes that as long as a very large number of Gaushalas are not establish- 

ed in India the country cannot prosper nor can (the Hindu) religion be 
protected. 


VI.—LE&GISLATION. 


14, The Watan (Lahore), of the 27th September 1907, says that 

The proposed enlargement of the supreme Legis- though the number of seats reserved 

— for Muhammadans on the Supreme 
Legislative Council is insufficient, still the Muhammadans are not the less 
grateful to His Execellency the Viceroy. They also feel indebted to 
Mr. Morley, who by appointing a Muhammadan to his Council has practically 
shown that the rights of Muhammadans have been placed on a footing of equality 
with those of Hindus. The principle laid down by Mr. Morley in nominating 
a Muhammadan member to his Council will serve as a precedent, and the 
appointments to the Viceregal and Provincial Councils should be made on 


similar lines, 


15. The Hitkarit (Lahore), of the 30th September 1907, writing 

Legal responsibilities of padian printers of news about the sentence of three months’ 

papers. rigorous imprisonment passed on the 
Printer of Bande Mataram, remarks that.it ig high time that the question of 
the responsibilities of printers was reconsidered, Printers of newspapers in 
England can justly be held responsible for the matter. contained in the journals 
printed by them, for the reason that they are not only educated persons, but 
usually own the presses concerned. Quite different, however, is the case of 
their Indian coxzfreres, who are not only illiterate, but constitute mere tools 
in the hands of an Editor or the proprietor of a press. No useful purpose 
is therefore served by punishing them : there ignorance prevents them from 
knowing the nature of the matter they print. It is consequently desirable 
that the law regarding ‘their responsibilities should be amended. 
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VII.—Gzyepat ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Judicial. 


16. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 38th September 1907, 
emphasises the necessity for the separa- 
tion of executive and judicial functions, 
remarking that the existing arrangements help to frustrate the end of justice. 
After stating that the Garxwar has introduced the reform into Baroda, the 
paper asks Government to follow in His Highness’ footsteps. 


(f)—Reatlways end Communications. 


17. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 30th September 3907, 
Separate first and second class secommodation fos Pwhblishes @ communieation in which 
a a the writer reports how two European 
first class passengers recently refused to travel with a Native Pleader in the 
same compartment and removed into a second class carriage as soon as the 


latter had taken his seat. Commenting on the above the paper suggests that 
separate first and second class-accommodation should be provided for European 


and Native passengers, as is gbe case on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 


18. The following - s from the Tribune (Lahore), of Sth October 
Ludhiana-Jakhal Railway. 1907 — 


The combination of judicial and executive functions, 


«“ Srr,—The Ludhbiana-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway, a line from Ludhiana to Jakhal of 
80 miles distance, has not got fencing bar on both sides of it. Therefore two or three 
animals are killed by this train in every week. People complain very much that animals. 
are mercilessly destroyed by this train. Will you be kind enough to draw the attention 
of the high authorities of the Raiway Department through your widely circulated paper 
and will alse invite the attention of Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Jind Darbar and the 
Nawab or Maler Kotla Darbar who have got shares in this line and get 36 and 9 per 
cent. profit of this line respectively. By seeing the statistics of its half-yearly returos.it 
is found that the income of this Railway is daily increasing by leaps and bounds, If you 
are successful, hundreds of lives of animals will be saved annually. Our benign Govern- 
ment who has opened Veterinary Hospitals for animals and passed strict orders. for ekka 
and ghartwalas not to have more seats in their ekkas and ghartes. for the convenience of 
horses will very soon: remove this difficulty and earn the blessing of the Great Creator. 


* Yours, &., 
“ONE. WELL ACQUAINTED.” 
“ Ludhiana, October, 2.” 
F. ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 
Received up to 12th October 1907. 


L—PO.itTics. 
(a)-——~ Foreign, 


1, In the course of an article on the Anglo-Russian Convention, the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the soth October 
1907, writes— 

“The alliance now concluded between Great Britain and Russia serves to put 
the coping stone on the edifice of peace and conciliation built or under construction 
during the past two or three years. Sir Henry Campbell-Banoerman and his colleagues 


in the Cabinet are certainly entitled to the congratulations of the civilised world for the 
measures they have enacted to ensure the peace of the world. Their pacific and cor- 


ciliatory policy is certainly responsible for the highly satisfactory results achieved. It 
is certainly creditable to them that they have brought about really friendly relations 
between two great rival powers and without in any way making any concessions in- 
jurious to the prestige or the emour propre of their own country. War between 
England aod Russia is very much dreaded in this country because it would mean our 
complete ruin. ” 

a. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 1st October 1907, remarks 
that the Anglo-Russian Convention will, 
by putting an effectual check to the 
advance of Russia towards India, Tibet, Persia and the Persian Gulf, have the 
effect of removing for ever from the minds of British statesman the fear of a 
Russian invasion of India. It will, moreover, have a very salutary effect on 
the finances of India because it will surely lead to the reduction of British 
soldiers in India and enable Government to introduce certain much needed 
reforms with the money thus saved. There are, however, some Anglo-Indian 
newspapers which roundly assert that in view of the present unrest in the 
country any appreciable reduction of the British Army in India is quite out of 
the question. But this contention is utterly untenable, for whatever the extent 
and character of the prevailing unrest there can be no doubt that the subver- 
sion of British rule in India is nowhere seriously thought of and that the only 
inference that can be drawn from the unrest is that the people:are desirous of 
having a greater voice in the administration and a larger share in the higher 
branches of the public service. The Editor concludes by expressing the hope 
that the Anglo-Russian Convention will not injuriously affect the progress and 
independence of Persia and Afghanistan. 


3 The Patsqa Akhbar (Lahore), of the rst October 1907, remarks 
that the convention is very. unsatisfac- 
tory from a moral: point.of view inas- 
much as it is likely to prave extremely injurious to the interests of:the neigh- 


The Anglo-Russian Convention and India. 


The Anglo-Russian Convention and India, 


The Anglo-Russian Convention. 
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bouring independent States, some of whom have of late been showing signs of 
an awakening: Russia and England have practically partitioned Persia among: 
themselves by establishing their respective spheres of influence. The conven- 
tion professes to secure and safeguard commercial interests, but, as a matter 
of fact, it aims at the partition of the country at some future date. This is 
the reason why a Liberal member of Parliament recently deplored the attempt 
which is being made through selfish motives by the parties to the above 
convention to strangle a people who have just commenced a struggle for 
‘political emancipation. Nor is this all. England has, as a result of the con- 
vention, tightened her grip over Afghanistan and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the ruler of that country has always loyally maintained friendly relations 
with the former. The Passa then goes on to remark that Russia has doubtless 
promised never to invade India, but that it is idle to expect that it will keep its 
promise, The only effect of this understanding will be that on the occasion of 
every frontier complication in which Russia happens to be involved the authori- 
ties in India will have to send expeditions, of which the entire cost will fall on 
the Indian tax-payer. 


4. The following is from the Zridume (Lahore), of October 8th, 
The Asiatic Ordinance. 1907 _— | 


‘It is indeed satisfactory to find that our brethren in the Transvaal have taken 
up the most manly and self-respecting attitude under the unfortunate circumstances in 
which they are placed.. They have determined to go to gaol and brave all the terrors of 
breaking the Anti-Asiatic ordinance rather than submit to the iniquitous conditions which 
the perverse temperament and the racial prejudice of the Africanders have imposed upon 
the millions of His Majesty’s subjects. The anti-Asiatic Ordinance defies all canons 
of morality and good sense. Mr. Morley openly denounced it as the bar sinister upon | 
loyal Indian subjects. The ordinance is nothing but an offshoot of the purblind pre- 
judices and of repulsive mean-mindedness on the part of the white colonists of South 
Africa. This scum of European society, the most hopeless criminals, are free to roam 
about as they please in the Transvaal on account of their white-skin, but loyal Indian 
subjects must be there branded as a criminal tribe and subjected to a system of 
surveillance and espionage, which cannot but be repugnant to any self-respecting man. 
‘Therefore our countrymen in the Transvaal have been driver to resolve to hazard all 
the consequences of the obnoxious regulation rather than lose their dignity and self- 
respect. And they have proved so determined in this resolve that even less thantwo hun- 
dred out of a total number of 13,000 Asiatics have submitted to the obnoxious provisions 
of the new ordinance. It should be noted that even the London Z7mes could not but justify 
their manly attitude. We do. not say that this bold front which our countrymen have 
presented will bring the Transvaal Government on its knees, but for our self-respecting 
countrymen surely there is no escape from the attitude they have taken up in this 
matter. Time alone can show what the ultimate upshot of all this will be, but there can 
be little doubt that our countrymen in the Transvaal have our best wishes and sympathy 
in the gallant struggle they are carrying on.” 


sg. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 20th September (received on the 
7th October) 1907, remarks that when 
Indians were grossly oppressed in 
Conaln and America the London newspapers maintained a studied silence, 
-but: that. when the Japanese were. accorded similar treatment they made 
a considerable outcry over the matter. The reason of this, says..the 


_ The Indiana in the Colonies. 
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‘paper, is that Japan has established her position in the world by sheer brute 


force, while Indians are helplessly dependent on others and are peace-loving. 
Under these circumstances it behoves Indians to. catch the spirit of the 


times and try to improve their muscular power as otherwise they are sure to 
be looted by the strong and powerful. 


(b)—Home. 


6. The Panjatee (Lahore), of the 12th October 1907, publishes an 

article entitled ‘‘ The Public Voice— 
~ Thenand Now,” in which it endeavours 
to prove that the liberty of the Fress is no new privilege in India, but was 
enjoyed in the time of the Mughal Emperors. This is based on an article 
inthe Madras .7imes, in which it is stated that a Bengali journal earned 
notoriety by severely criticising the policy of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The 
Panjabee assumes that this journal was not called to account for its action. 
The present administration in its attitude towards the Press and towards 


sedition is compared unfavourably with that of the Mughals, and the article 
proceeds— 


The Public Voice—Then and now. 


‘Well, then, the fact is there<all plain and undisguised—that these latter-day 
English rulers, unmistakably suffering as they are from distressing s-dition-phobia, are 
by no means equal in confidence, greatness, and resources to either the giants who 
built up the British Empire in the East or even to the semi-civilized Mughal Emperors. 
It is also apparent that in spite of all their vaunted enlightenment it is not the English 
who have first bestowed the privilege of the liberty of the Press to the Indians, which is 
now prove] to have been enjoyed since long before their advent. Nay, the more we 
compare the past with the present, the Mughal period with the British, the more con- 
clusive becomes the conviction that in every respect the Indians were freer, better off, 
and less interfered withthan now. The stock argument of the English masters of 
India is that they have established law and order in the country. They have or have 
not, as you take it. The anarchy that prevails now is by no means a negligible quantity, 
so that even this claim canaot go wholiy unchallenged. Onthe other hand, whereas 
under the previous rulers of the land the people cou'd very well feel that the country 
was theirs and the Government was theirs too, that feeling of owners and oneness with 
the rulers is. non-existent to-day, not merely on account of the alien nature of the 
administration, but by every act of the rulers emphasizing this alien character. This is 
no half-truth, such as we usually have from Eng'ish writers, but the plain, unvarnished 
truth. And, however proud the rulers, however strong their high qualities, and how- 
ever loud their claims to having conquered: this vast continent by the sword, if the 
teachings of History have any value, and if what the better class of the rulers them- 
s-lves acknowledge is true, it is only by a policy. of justice, sympathy and confidence 
that they may hope to strengthen and perpetuate theic rule, and not by repression, 
violence and suspicion. Just fancy that after seeking to gag the press by prosecutions, 
the authorities have just taken to stifling and strangling the voice of the platfora! What 
next and next? And what is the sum total of tangible effects of these violent acts ? 


A spirit ven in the subject races which enables them: everywhere: to cry—the more 
tne merrier.’ 


7. The following is from the Ods¢rver (Lahore), of the rath Octo- 


_The attitude Gf Government towards Hindus and | ber 1907] :-—- 
Muhammadans, 


‘A great outcry is being’ raised by the Hindu Press alleging that Government is’ 
partial to the Muhammadan, If you ask the writers for reasons for such a dogmatic state- 
ment, they are. silent, but appear.to ‘think that by constant insistence on the allegation 
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they. make up for their oracular silence with regard to the arguments on which the asser- 
tion cauld be based, Ever since the partition of Bengal—perhaps long before that—our 
fellow countrymen have been vehement in charging Government with favouring Muslims 
at the expense of the Hindus; while the fact is that of all Indian races the Hindu has 
benefited most from the -advent of British rule in India. The lessons of history are 
either lost upon them, or they realize their own overwhelmingly predominant position at 
the present moment and yet find it paying to be ever crying for more and more. 

“Of late Congress leaders and their followers have shown a general inc'inae 
tion to excite popular feeling against constituted authority and to embarrass the 
hands of Government in more ways than one. Mussalmans have studiously kept 
aloof from the agitation, Hindu efforts notwithstanding. This has greatly stiength- 
ened the hands of Government in dealing with the malcontents; and as a con- 
sequence it was quite natural to expect'that the rulers would repos: greater con- 
fidence in a people who, under all sorts of tempting circumstances, have given signal 
proofs of steadfast loyalty, than those who have been responsible, in the main, for 
greatly adding tothe difficulties of administering India. But, it so happens, that 
hitherto Government has done nothing of the kind, or at least given no indication 
that it trusts Mussalmans better than the Hindus. And yet the latter, apprehending 
that the misdeeds of some of them may prejudice the cause of all, are busy in painting 
fanciful pictures of their own disabilitie:. They are already writing as if the Hindus 
were the greatest sufferers and the Muhammadans the favourites of Government. 
They know that they are wrong and thatthe picture which they paint isa fanciful 
one. Still they hope by such trickery to throw dust in the eyes of others. By wilful 
misrepresentation they try to blind both the public and the Government; but it is 
quite a question if such doubtful tactics will succeed, as they have succeeded before, 
now that the success of their previous experiments has emboldened our neighbours 
to attempt the impossible task of rearing a lofty edifice of innumerable grievances on a 
foundation no better than that of mere fancy.” 


8, Writing onthe subject of Mr. Keir Hardie’s cable to the Dazs/y Mail 
| regarding his experiences in Eastern 
Bengal, the Observer (Lahore), of the 
oth October 1907, says — 


~ “ Where the whole is a tissue of exaggeration and distortion, it is futile to pick 
out any particular statement for correction ; and we shall not make an attempt to do so.” 


9. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 20th September (received on the 


The compact with the correspondent of the Daily 7th October 1907) remarks that for 
ak. some time past sensational telegrams 
have been regularly appearing in certain London newspapers with the result 
that the ignorant British public were led to think that a second mutiny on a gran- 
der scale was contemplated by natives in India and that British rule was abcut 
to be overthrown. When these telegrams came to India educated Indians were 
greatly surprised and they thought that Reuter alone was responsible for these _ 

mischievous reports. But the truth has now been revealed and it appears that 
certain narrow-minded authorities in India have made a’compact with the 
correspondent of the Dai/y Mai/ in India to send telegrams to England which 
should prove useful to the authorities in supporting all official measures 
and highly detrimental to the interests of the people. When the 
fact came to be generally known all just-minded people expressed their dis- 
approval of it. The Liberal newspapers at home were the most emphatic in 
their condemnation of Government’s action in the matter, while the British 
public have now come to know that the Government of India is in the habit 
of committing detestable acts in secrets. After remarking.that the conduct of 


Mr. Keir Hardie. 
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the Government in this affair is unbecoming in the extreme, the Editor says 
that men like Lord Minto and Mr. Morley are never likely to approve of these 
underhand dealings on the part of their subordinates. It is desirable that 
Government should come forward to contradict the allegations made regarding 
the alleged contract with the correspondent of the Datly Mait. 


Il._—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


10, The Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the 5th October 1907, publishes 
a communication from “ An Afghan ” 
who says that the more seriously one 
ponders over the convention the more convinced he will become that if Afghan- 
istan silently accepts its terms as binding upon her she will lose her integrity 
in fifty years and be reduced to the status of the Nizam of Hyderabad or the 
Maharaja of Nepal at the most and the Amir will lose the title of “ His 
Majesty ” and be styled as simple “ His Highness” in a short time. The 
writer takes exception to the demand of Russia that England should require 
Afghanistan to dismantle all the forts on the Russian frontier and prohibit her 
from manufacturing munitions of war, and remarks that a copy of this has been 
sent to the Amir for an expression of His Majesty’s opinion. His Majesty, 
says the writer, should act at the present juncture with great caution and 
should refuse to comply with the preposterous demands of Russia, bsaring in 
mind that compliance with these demands would spell disaster for Afghan- 
istan. For instance, if the Afghan forts were pulled dowa and the Russian 
Army enter Afghanistan it will be impossible for the Amir to oppose them 
without the help of the British Army. But if the British Army once obtains a 
footing in Afghanistan the Afghan soldiers will never be able to assert them: 
selves there because it is a well-known fact that the Feringhees never evacu- 
ate a country in which they have once planted their feet. It will be interesting 
to see what action Amir Habibulla takes in the matter, since on that action 
will depend the future well-being of Afghanistan. 


Afghanistan andt e Anzlo-Russian Convention. 


1V.—KIN&-KILLING. 


11. The Akhkbar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the sth October #907, publishes 
a communication from “ A Mussalman 
of South India,” who says that now 
that the Government of India have decided to purchase meat for the European 
soldiers in India from Australia it is to be hoped that cow-killing will be re- 
duced to a minimum in India. Indeed it behoves the authorities to put a 
stop to the practice seeing that there is no animal so useful to the country 
as the cow. Thousands of families are fed by cow’s milk, and a family which has 
no cow consists only of weak and sickly persons. Moreover, India is an 
apricultutal country and for agricultural purposes oxen are indispensable. But 
an ox which could easily be procured in this country for Rs. 20 fifty years 
back can now scarcely be got for Rs. 200, and all this is due to the un- 
restrained slaughter of kine. The writerthen g>es on to say that’ even if 
cows are not held sacred by all the communities of ‘India there can be no 
denying the fact that they are equally useful to Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Christians because Indians, whatever their creed, cannot live without ‘ milk 
or ghi. After remarking that it is owing to want of cows that epidemic 
diseases and the plague in India are largely ascribable, the’ writer” urges ‘the 


Kine-slaughter in India. 
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authorities to respect the feelings of the Hindus in the matter of kine-slaughter 
and put an end to the practice. Government may count upon the support 
of the Muhammadans in the matter inasmuch as the latter respect the 
cows in the same way as the Hindus do, 


12. The Fate Rattan (Ambala), of the 28th September 1907, says 
that a union between Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans would be brought about if 
the latter were to pive up kine-killing. In support of ‘his view the Editor 
refers to the popularity which the Amir won, while travelling in India, by 
advising his co-religionists to refrain from killing cows. 


Muhammadans and kine-killing. 


VI LEGISLATION. 


13. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the and October 1907, says that 
the Pioneer of Allahabad has come 
to know that a new Bill is abovt to be 
introduced into the Imperial Legislative Council with a view to amending the 
existing law relating to newspapers. If the rights of journalists are curtailed, 

says the paper, the whole blame will rest with those who under the guise of 
patriotism are trying to harass the Government and their weak fellow country- 
men. After stating that Government will be following a wrong course in muze 
zling the press, the Akhbar remarks that even under the existing law Govern- 
ment can adequately punish such of the journals as transgress the bounds of 


moderation. 


The amendment of the law relating to newspapers. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Fudictal. 


14. The Haq Pasand (Amritsar), of the 1st October 1907, publishes 
a supplement on 2nd {October in which 
the Editor thanks God that the lawyers 
in the Rawalpindi riot case have been discharged. The truth has at last 
come out and justice has been vindicated. It then congratulates the Govern 
ment of the’ Punjab on possessing an officer like Mr. Martineau, the Magistrate 
on special duty, and concludes by praying for the long life and prosperity 
of Mr. Martineau and the permanence of British va7 in India. 


15. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 3rd October 1907, is glad to 
hear that the leading members of the 

Rawalpindi Bar, who were being pro- 
secuted in connection with the Rawalpindi riots in the court of the Special 
Magistrate, Mr. Martineau, have been discharged for want of proof. It is 
satisfactory to know, says the paper, that these respectable persons have 
been adjudged to be quite innocent. Every Indian will feel sympathy for 
them for the trouble which they underwent while in jail, where they were 
kept for several months in spite of the fact that they were innocent. At the 
same time one cannot but feel the greatest admiration for the strict impartiality 
and sense of justice of the British Courts seeing that it discharged the 
accused the moment it was found that the offences with which they were 
charged could not be brought home to them. ‘The lawyers should rejoice that 
their innocence has at last been established in open court. 


The Rawalpindi riot trial. 
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16. The Akhbar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the 4th October 1907, publishes 
a commynication from its special 
correspondent who says that the ist 
October was an auspicious day for Rawalpindi and that the rejoicings of the 
people knew no bounds. The writer goes on to say that now that the inno- 
cence of the accused has been legally established it remains to be seen whether 
Government will compensate them for the worry and trouble to which they 
have been subjected. It is anything but just that Government should haul up 
innocent persons, at the instance of the underlings of the Secret Police, and 
make no reparation when they are found to be innocent. He next remarks 
that if no steps are taken to preclude the recurrence of such scandals the lives 
of all innocent persons will be in danger. The writer therefore urges that 
Government should prosecute at least those of the Police who have deliberately 
given false evidence. 


(/)—Ratlways and Communications. 


17. The Zemindar (Karmabad), of the 1st October 1907, publishes a 
communication in which the writer 
relates an accident which took place 
near Sambrial on the Wazirabad-Sialkot Railway line, in which a calf was run 
over and killed. After remarking that such accidents are due to the absence 
of fencing on this line, the Editor expresses regret that the authorities concern- 
ed do not pay any attention to complaints made in this connection, 


(h)—Msseellaneous. 


18. The Zrtdune (Lahore), of the 
10th October 1907, writes— 


“Punjab with its rapid and growing advance in the industrial line and extremely 
_ diverse conditions is left in the lurch, though we felt it our duty to press its claims on 
the attention of the powers that be. The anomaly is apparent. Bengal and the United 
Provinces have representatives of European capitalists, Madras and Bombay have Indian 
members acquainted with local conditions and methods of work, while the Punjab goes 
without a solitary representative. The complaints which caused a stir in England and 
led to the friendly offices of the home manufacturers and workmen did not arise in this 
Province, and yet we may be made to suffer the penalty. Wecan only protest against 
the Government of India ignoring the claims and interests of the growing industry of 
this Province.” 


19. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the :2th October 
The Factories Commission. 1907 :— 


“We publish elsewhere details of the constitution of this Commission. It is 
deplorable indeed that while almost every other Proviace has got a representative, official 


The Rawalpiodi riot trial. 


A railway complaint. 


Iedian Factories Commission. 


or non-official, on the Commission, the Punjab has been altogether ignored. This Pro- 


vince will be as much affected by the report of the Commission as any other portion of 
India, and Government would do well to reconsider its decision and appoint a repre- 
sentative from the Punjab. If some Indian like Lala Harkishen Lal, be selected as the 
Punjab representative, it will give general satisfaction. 


F, ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
3 Criminal Investigation Department, Punjad. 


LAHORE: 
The 32th October 1907.3 


Panjab Government Puagg, -ahore—30-10-07—4289—93—J. B. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 19th October 1907. 


1.—-POLITICS. 

(g)—Foresgn. 
1. The Shang Siaf (Jhang), of the 5th October 1907, remarks that 
the Anglo-Russian Convention shows 


that England and Russia are anxious 
to partition Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet among themselyes because these 


powers happen to be weak. Japan is satisfied with the convention because 


The Anglo Russian Convention. 


she thinks that she will now no longer be called upon to fight with Russia as. 


an ally of England. It is to be regretted; says the paper, that England 
instead of conciliating millions of her native subjects should trouble to make 
alliance with a foreign power in order to strengthen her position in India, 
although all natives are extremely loyal to the British rule and are ready to 
fight with the enemies of England if they are treated in accordance with the 
terms of the proclamation of 1858. 
(5) —Home., 
2. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the 5th October 1907, remarks that 


the ointm . 
The appointment of Me:srs. Gupta and Bilgrami Fr ta ent of Mr Gupta and 
as members of the Secietary of Siate’s Council in Mr, Bilgrami as members of the Coun- 


— . cilofthe Secretary of State for India 
clearly shows that Mr. Morley was anxious to take only those persons in his 
Council who were hostile to India and who would be glad to see Indians dying 
of starvation and the English people fattening on the wealth of India. Hence 
it is that after a careful search he has fished out these two gentlemen, who 
although Indian by birth are yet Englishmen to all intents and purposes. 
The Editor then reprints from the Madras Standaryd an account of Mr. Bil- 
grami’s political views, and remarks that although Mr. Gupta’s views are yet 
quite unknown it is easy to guess what they are in view of the fact that he 
has been able to secure the good-will of Mr. Morley, 


3. The Pa:sa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 8th October 1907, remarks’ 


cis niet that Mr. Keir Hardie has- taken men 
me: OT NY for his guides who have already formed 
their opinions on certain questions and are no longer open to conviction. As 


a result of this Mr. Hardie sees only that sid e of the picture which ‘supports 


the views of his guides and is kept in the dark in regard to the other “side. 
He, therefore, i is quite unable to take a just and impartial view of the situation. 


[ No. 40. ] 
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4. The Vakii (Amritsar), of the 5th October 1907, writing on the 
same subject, regrets that the Labour 
Leader has fallen into the hands of 
agitators and is conducting himself in away which cannot enable him to 
obtain a correct view of the political situation in India. A fter giving an 
account of the interviews which took place between certain press correspondents 
and Mr, Hardie and in which the latter said that both Hindus and Muham- 
madans are opposed to the partition of Bengal, the Vaks! remarks that when 
even after touring in India the Leader of the Labour Party has not been able 
to find out the truth, how can it be supposed that the people residing in 
England are in a position to understand the real state of the country. 


Mr. Keir Hardie’s tour, 


5. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the sth October 1907, remarks that 
there is no country in the world in 
which studerts have taken no part in 
politics. After mentioning England, Italy and Russia as countries in which 
students take a most conspicuous part in political affairs, the Editor says that 
those who exhort Indian students to avoid politics are absolutely wron g, and 
asserts that Government is anxious to prevent students from taking part in 
politics merely because it knows that by interesting themselves in politi- 
cal matters students will succeed in radically changing the present political 
situation of the country, It is, however, fortunate, he adds, that Indian 
students have begun to realise their duties and responsibilities at the present 
crisis, Mr. Risley’s circular may have overawed Punjabi students into silence, 
but it has signally failed to prevent Bengali boys from continuing to take part 
in the political affairs of their country because the latter do not care a straw for 
it and openly refuse to obey it. In factthe Bengali students know that the 
utmost that the authorities can do is to expel them from their schools and 
colleges, but they have their national schools and colleges where they can 
prosecute their studies. Moreover, as they have given up all hope of obtain- 
ing service under Government they fail to see the necessity of obeying the 
circular. 


Students and politics. 


6. The HAitkarvi (Lahore), of the 7th October 1907, alleges that 
| Muhammadans are not on good terms 
with Hindus simply because they be- 
lieve that the authorities are partial to them inthe matter of appointments. 
Perhaps this is the reason that they do not make common cause with Hindus 
in movements calculated to benefit the country. It then goes onto deplore 
the present estrangement between the two communities and regrets that 
Muhammadans should forget the efforts made by Sir Saiyid Ahmad and 
Mr. Ranade to weld them intoa nation, Itisa pity that they should lose 
sight of the fact that they are the children of the same soil and that the 
demands of Hindus, if granted by Government, will be equally advantageous to 
Moslems. The Editor then goes on to say that the National Congress is not 
a new thing in the coyntry inasmuch as it has been holding its deliberations 
regularly for the last 25 years, when it was founded by a mem ber of the ruling 
race, After’ remarking that many Englishmen have, from time to time, pre- 
sided over the meetings of the Congress, he says that the assembly has always 
carried on political agitation in a thoroughly constitutional manner and has 


Muhammadans and the Congress, 
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never roused the suspicions of the Government. up to the present. Although the 
Congress is supposed to be supported entirely by Hindus, yet there is no 
gainsaying the fact that many educated Muhammadans have been its active 
sympathisers and have taken a conspicuous part in it. The Editor further 
observes that recently some members of the Congress, seeing that Government 
had invariably ignored their prayers and petitions, moved the Congress to adopt 
the principle of self help with the result that it passed resolutions in the last 
session approving of the Swadeshi and Boycott movements. These move- 
ments, he says, cannot in themselves be pronounced seditious nor in any way 
injurious to Government, and it is not easy to see why Hindus should be 
denounced as seditious for identifying themselves with these movements. He 
also ridicules the assertion of people who are hostile to Congress and say that 
persons who advocate Swaraj cannot but be deemed _— to the 
present Government. 


7. The Watan (Lahore), of the 4th October 1907, says that Govern- 
ment is acting wrongly in favouring 
Hindus at the expense of Muhamma- 
dans. The recent unrest and agitation has enabled the rulers to understand 
the harm that is likely to result from such a policy. Had Government paid 
greater attention to the claims of Muhammadans they would certainly have 
proved a stumbling block in the way of the agitators. Now, however, the 
audacity of the Hindus knows no bounds. If a Muhammadan makes any 
complaint against them they try to injure him in every possible way. After 
publishing a number of letters in which the writers ask the Editor to refrain 
from giving publicity to complaints against Hindus, the Watan expresses the 
hope that the authorities will attend to the matter and take steps to give the 
Moslems their due share of the appointments in the gift of Government, 


8. The Fhang Stal (Jhang), of the sth October 1907, remarks that 
at one time England was considered to 
be the home of liberty, but that she can 
no longer lay any claim to the title. As an instance in point the Editor refers 
to the case of Mr. Shyamji Krishna Varma, who used to publish his newspaper 
The Indian Sociologist in London in which he was in the habit of fearlessly 
exposing the doings of the British rulers in India and the manner in which 
their pledges were allowed to go unredeemed. His trenchant criticisms so. 
exasperated the English people that they sought an opportunity to involve him 
in trouble. But Mr. Varma was too astute to be taken unawares, and before 
he could be caught he had left London and settled in Paris, where his news- 
paper will henceforward be published. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


9. The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of October 14th, 
1907 :— 

‘The Government of India are apparently determined to carry on their crusade 
againgt public meetings to the bitter end. The cry’ is still they come. Most of the 
districts of the Punjab and the new Provinces have been under the ban of the Public 
Meetings Ordinance. The fiat had gone forth from the Olympic heights prohibiting 
students from participating in the politics of their country. Nay, the Government 
did not shrink from calling to its aid the provisions ofan obsolete Regulation. And yet 
we have not seen the tagt of repressive measures in tbis direction, The latest move of 
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Government has been to prohibit all public meetings in Calcutta under an executive order 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, 
This latest measure has been by no means unexpected. Some of our perverse ‘ friends’ 
in the Anglo-Indian Press have been openly longing for this consummation and now well 
they may lay the flattering unction to their souls at the latest exhibition of the executive 
temper. And yet another and a further move is in contemplation by the Government.. 
From the telegram appearing in another column it will be seen that a Bill has been 
brought on the legislative anvil at Simla for the suppression of all meetings supposed fo 
be seditious. The authorities are evidently in a state of nervous panic, and the Bill will 
‘be, it is feared, passed into law on the 18th October. And yet what have been the 
grounds for this precipitous action of the authorities. It is true that there have been 
deplorable riots in Calcutta, but the blame for the unseemly disturbances has to be appor- 
tioned between the dadmash elements, the Police and perhaps the Swadeshi students, 
all of whom, according to different versions, were responsible for this unfortunate affair. 
Indeed it is the deliberate verdict of an Anglo-Indian paper (the Empire) that a tactful 
Police officer might have avoided all these scenes. But the enquiry held by the Commise 
sioner of the Presidency Division came to a hurried close, and before the respective 
responsibility of the various parties and their share in the day's work was ascertained, 
the citizens of Calcutta were all on a sudden deprived of their most valued civic right. 
The Anglo-Indian Press may applaud the action of the Government, but such post-haste 
proceedings will not certainly enhance the prestige or the reputation of the Government. 
We reserve the consideration of the Seditious Meetings Bill for a future issue.’ 


10. The following is from 
the Observer (Lahore), of October 16th, 
1907 :— 

“ The Bill will probably be passed into an Act in afew days and weigh with severity 
not only upon the guilty but the innocent as well. We confess we do not relish such 
measures. The inconvenience and the unnecessary fears that these give rise to can be 
more easily imagined than described, and one cannot understand why the non-guilty should 
be massed with the guilty. Of course, it will perhaps be difficult for Government, under 
the present circumstances, to promulgate a measure which will touch the endure only. 
Still it is only natural for insocent people to smart under obstacles which are primarily 
meant for their opposites. All the same, we recognise fully the difficulties of Government 
and admit its entire justification in introducing the measure. If sedition is openly 
preached by any section of the ruled, itis obligatory on the rulers to stop it witha 
strong hand; and if the innocent have to share certain disabilities with the offenders, 
the responsibility for it rests more with the latter than with Government, whose primary 


duty it is to preserve its existence and to save the people from the dangerous conse- 
quences of some of the wild sheep among them.” 


11. The following is from the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 9th 
The Seditious Meetings Bill. October 1907 :— 


The Seditious Meetings Bill. 


“It willbe remembered that when about May last our Government had been 
_~ geized with a panic it thorght it imperative to make and promulgate what it called 
Ordinance No. 1 of 1907 with the object of regulating the holding of meetings in the 
Punjab. and Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Ordinance was to come into force only 
in the proclaimed areas, and accordingly certain districts in the new Bengal and seven 
districts in the Punjab were declared proclaimed areas in which the holding of meetings 
was tobe regulated by that Ordinance. But as the Ordinance was enacted by the 
Viceroy in exercise of the powers conferred upon him by Section 33 of the Indian Councils 
Act of 1861 it could remain in operation only for six months.and was to expire on the 
roth of ‘November next. Although few if any meetings had to be stopped on the 
suspicion of being likely to disturb the public peace and absolutely no sedition of any 
description was brought to light subsequent to its promulgation, and although the events | 
of the past five months have proved it beyond doubt that the enactment of the Ordinance 
had been dictated by nothing but panic and nervousness, yet the Government, instead. of 
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clean abolishing it, has thought fit to perpetuate the Ordinance by incorporating it into 


the general law of theland. Nay more. While the Ordinance was to be enforced in 


the Punjab and the new Bengal only, the new Act is intended to be applicable to the 
whole of British India. * * * * Now, as regards 
the expediency of such a measure. We would not fora moment, pretend to deny that, 
here and there, there have been persons who in their writings and speeches have some 
times transgressed the limits of law; but pray are notthe Indian Penal and the Criminal 
Procedure Codes strong and competent enough to give exemplary punishment to such 
offenders ? Again, the intention given in the notice may be the most pious conceivable ; 
in that case how can the District Magistrate or the Commissioner of Police who may 
prohibit any meeting which in his opinion is likely to promote sedition, etc., be credited 


with the powers of an infallible seer competent to divine tte real character of the proposed 


meeting ? It is as likely as not that he may utterly fail to get at its real nature, in spite 
of a previous declaration of the intention of the conveners. Isit nct, then, possible that 
the subjects of His Brittanic Majesty may be gratuitously deprived of the liberty of 
speech—their most valued privilege as British subjects—even in the expression of their 
absolutely harmless sentiments, Whereas it is doubtful whether the proposed Act wi!l 
have any extraordinary effectiveness in curbing the cbjectionable propensities of those 
whom the existing law has failed to overawe, it is quite certain that on the other hand 
it will deprive many innocent subjects of King Edward of their highly prized privilege 
of the liberty of speech. In spite of all these disadvantages of similar legislation, how- 
ever, the succession in which these reactionary measures are following is growing 


quicker and quicker every day and God alone knows where they are eveatually te 
land us.” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


12, The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the sth October 1907, reprints 
from the Kesar# an article which takes 
Government to task for demanding 
interest at Rs. 6-4-0 per cent. per annum on /gkavi advanced to ryots, and 
remarks that itis anything but just that Government should demand such 
a high rate of interest from zamindars seeing that it pays only Rs. 3-3-0 
per cent. per annum on loans taken by it. Moreover, so far as advancing 
loans to ryots is concerned, there is nothing to choose between Government 
and the Mahajan seeing that the latter only demands interest of 6 per cent. 
per annum from well-to-do agriculturists. Where, asks the paper, is then 
the much vaunted sympathy of the Government with the agricultural classes ? 


(h)—Miscellaneous. 


13. The Msster Gasette (Lahore), of the 20th September 1907, 
says that the rise in prices of corn is 
due to the adoption of the policy of 
free trade by Government. The zamindars and common people are in great 
distress, and if no steps are taken to remedy the evil the consequences will 
be disastrous. The Editor is of opinion that the danger would be averted 
if the Government imposed a duty on the export of wheat, 


F, ISEMONGER, 


Free site and India. 


Assistant to the Deputy inspector-Generai of Poilsce, 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE: 


The 19th October 1907. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore —I*1 1-07 —4230 =93 =). B, 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 26th October 1907. 


I.—POLITICS. 
(2)— Foreign. 


1, Hindustan (Lahore), of the 11th October 1907, complains against 
the ill-treatment awarded to Indians in 
all British Colonies and says that when 
the Japanese were similarly treated they asked Indians to unite with them in 
opposing the Colonial authorities, but the latter refused to join them on the 


Indians in British Colanies. 


ground that they were British subjects and that they expected the British 


Government to afford protection to them. The Japanese, however, paid the 
European colonists back in their own coin and acted upon the principle of 
self-help with the result that they received every consideration from the Colo- 
nial authorities, but the poor Indians who remained loyal are still being 
treated in the same manner as before, if not worse. The paper then exhorts 
Indians to follow the example of Japan. 


2. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 12th October 1907, says that 
Indian colonists in the Transvaal are 
determined not to have their names re- 
gistered and consequently the authorities have issued a proclamation to the effect 
that those who are not registered within a prescribed time will be turned out 
of the colony. It is better for Indians, remarks the paper, to be deported 
than to submit to humiliating treatment to which even slaves are not subjected 
in other countries. 


Indiens in the Transvaal. 


3. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 14th October: tg07, strongly 
disapproves of the measures which the 
Transvaal authorities have recently 
adopted against the Indians residing in that country. 


_ (b)—Home. 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


4. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 28th Septembor 1907, remarks 
that Mr. Keir Hardie, who has come 
out to India to study the political situ- 
ation in the country, seems to be a sympathiser of the Indian National Con- 
gress. It states that he has been misled into believing that Indian news 
cabled to England is very much exaggerated, and considers the views ex- 
pressed by the Leader of the Labour Party to be extremely detrimental to 
the best interests of this country. The Editor then goes on to say that 


Mr. Keir Hardie. 
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Mr. Keir Hardie is quite wror.g in saying that agitation is likely to prove bene- 
ficial to the country, as Indians are quite [unfit to carry on the Government 
of the country independently, and therefore must not get self-govern- 


ment, 
‘ 


5. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the usth October 1907, | 
remarks that not only Anglo-Indian 
newspapers, but some of their English 
contemporaries also, are doing their best to misrepresent Mr. Hardie’s doings 
in India. The Labour Party is, however, glad to find that Mr. Hardie is 
making enquiries into the present discontent in India and their only regret is 
that Mr. Hardie cannot take up a permanent residence in this country, The 
people of India, says the paper, are greatly obliged to him for taking so much 
trouble in their behalf. 


6. The Rajput Gasetle (Lahore), of the 8th October 1907, says that 
the English newspapers are becoming 
jealous of the reception accorded to, 
and the popularity gained by, Mr. Keir Hardie. They are incensed against 
Mr. Hardie and are attaching great importance to his tour in India. The 
attitude of the English papers, adds the Editor, shows that they desire that 
the real state of affairs in India should remain concealed from the educated 
and responsible party in England, but it is only natural that the truth should 
be revealed in the end. 


Mr. Keir Hardie. 


Mr. Keir Hardie. 


7. The Watan (Lahore), of the 4th October 1907, remarks that 
Mr. Keir Hardie has fallen into tke 


hands of agitators. His mission would 
certainly have proved of service if he had tried to take a dispassionate 
view of the situation and consulted the leaders of all communities residing 
in the country. 


Mr. Keir Hardie. 


&, The Ahluwalia Gasette (Amritsar), of the 8th October 1907, wii ing 
| about the memorial which was _ sub- 


mitted to the Viceroy by Native Chris- 
tians asking for the representation of their community in the Legislative 
and Advisory Councils, says that Mr. Morley has already assigned special 
seats in the Council, to Muhammadans on the ground that the latter are loyal 
subjects of the Government, and that it will doubtless be considered desirable 
to assign some seats to Christians, who are equally loyal as Mussalmans in 
order to further reduce the influerice of Hindus, who are suspected of disloyalty, 
in Provincial as well as Imperial Councils. The paper therefore advises Hindus 
to petition Government, since it is probable that Government will continue 
to grant the requests of all who are not Hindus so long as it is under the im- 
pression that Hindus are disloyal. 


Government and the Hindus. 


g. The Fhang Stal (hang), of the 12th October 3907, remarks that 
Goveromept and Mr. Agnew, Deputy Commis- Government has thanked Mr. Hum- 
signe, Seger: phreys because he adopted a_ very 
moderate policy in panne with the agitation at Delhi and thereby saved seve- 
ral innocent’ persons from being deported for whose arrest warrants had been 
issued, But the: question now arises as to whether Mr. Humphreys 
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Teally deserves the thanks of Government ? After replying in the negative, 
the paper ironically remarks that it was the Rawalpindi affair which put 
an end to the agitation in the Punjab. If the Rawalpindi lawyers had not 
been arrested and subjected to so much oppression the Punjab would never 
have remained quiet as it is now. All praise is, therefore, due to Mr. Agnew, 
who, regardless of the consequences, fabricated, through the instrumentality of 
the Police, a huge case against some seditious Rawalpindi lawyers whom he 
arrested and, with the aid of the Secret Police, created riots, as a result of which 
many innocent persons were involved, in trouble. Government should, therefore, 
be thankful to Mr. Agnew, who with guns and swords subjugated the rebellious 
Punjabis. In thanking Mr. Humphreys the authorities have not only injured 
the feelings of Mr. Agnew, but treated him with indignity. It is, therefore, 
incumbent on the latter to prosecute the Government for defamation. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. : 


10 The following is from the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the 2oth October 


1907 :— 


‘‘ What is really significant is that the Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh has re- 
corde ] his vote against the principle of the measure and was against its being proceeded 
with any further. And the significance of this act is so deep and far-reaching that we 


trust the responsible Government will not by any means ignore it. * * * 
In fact Dr. Ghosh’s vote represents the unanimous and emphatic opinion of the 


whole educated community. The Governnent can hardly be unacquainted with the fact 
that the vast majority of the people, educated as well as uneducated, are, in the words 
of Mr. Keir Hardie, ‘entirely loyal—no question as to that,’ and this vast majority of 
well-disposed and admittedly loyal p*rsons cannot help regarding the Bill as a slur 
on their loyalty andas a bar to their progress. On principle it is hardly justifiable 
that for the sake of checking the wild eullitions of the irresponsible few the Govern- 
ment should lay an embargo on the much-cherished rights and privileges ot public 
meeting and lawful and constitutional agitation of the whole community. 


The Seditious Meetings Bill. 


“ The Hon'ble the Home Member claims that an emergency has arisen to justify a 
more permanent measure when the present Ordinance expires. We can only hope at pre- 
sent that the Hon’ble Member is taking a greatly exaggerated view of the situation and the 
circumstances of the case. We shall not go into them in this article, but surely that is ne 
justification for placing restrictions on the peaceful and law-abiding citizens in the enjoy- 
rent of their legal rights. It is one thing to deal with the man who infringes the law of 
the land, or whom the authorities, after reasonable enquiry, suspect of a tendency to do so. 
bit quite a different thing to enact a law for placing restrictions in the way of the inno- 
cent and the guilty, the well-disposed and the evil-minded alike. For the former class the 
existing law is more than sufficient to meet all necessary developments. On the other 
hand, it is evident that the new measure cannot but cause unnecessary restrictions in the 
way of legitimate progress and introduce grave complications by permitting’ Police 
interference in matters where in the public interest they should. not be allowed to poke 
their noses. The Government is surely competent to deal with individual cases without 
suvjecting the vast masses of people to an unnecessary and irritating surveillance ia 
season and out of s:ason—may be in limited areas. With the ever-present eventuality 
of the Act being enforced or applied, public life will have come to an end, and we 
are disposed to think the Government can hardly be a gainer by sitting on the safety- 
valye. Tae Government cannot but have noticed ‘that the promulgation of the Ordi- 
- nance has been responsible for stopping a./ public meetings and not merely -wude:s able 
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or seditious meetings, and it will-be a sorry thing to look forward, if, as we are inclined. 
to telieve, the new Act will give a quietus to all public activity and crush all meetings, 
whether constitutional or otherwise. Such a consummation is to be devoutly de- 
precated, and Dr. Ghosh was voicing the feelings and sentiments of the whole 
educated community when he intimated his dissent from the Bill.” 


VII.— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) —Fudicial. 


11, The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the rith October 1907, after 
praising Mr. Martineau for his sense of 
justice, says that his decision proves that 
Hindus and Aryas are not seditious. It was owing to the machinations of 
Lal Muhammad, Inspector of Police, that the lawyers remained in the lock-up 
for 44 months and Government was led to commit a gross blunder. 
The paper concluces with the remark that Government ought to award 
exemplary punishment to Lal Muhammad for trying to procure the conviction 
of innocent men. 


The Rawalpindi riot trial. 


12. Writing about the discharge of the six Rawalpindi lawyers the 
Ahluwalia Gazette (Amritsar), of the 
The same. 

° Sth October 1907, observes that the 
Magistrate has remarked in his judgment that the evidence brought against 
the lawyers is unreliable and fabricated, and that the reports of the meetings 
in question were forged by Lal Muhammad and Ralia Ram. The public is 
anxious to know what notice the authorities intend to take of the conduct of 
these. persons who have been the cause of putting respectable men to trouble 
and have deceived Government. The paper then goes on to say that the 
Etawah incident has clearly shown who is at the bottom of the present unrest 
and the strained relations existing between the rulers and the ruled. The 
Editor is of opinion that Government should either award exemplary punish- 
ment to the persons in question or should permit the injured lawyers to 
institute legal proceedings against them. : 


13. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 11th October 1907, says. that the 
lawyers in the Rawalpindi riot case 
have been put to unnecessary trou ble for 
the last five months without any fault on their part, and condemns the proceed- 
ings of the Police. | 


The same. 


14. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the 12th October 1907, remarks that 
: now that Mr. Martineau is convinced, 
as is evident from his judgment, that 
the evidence for the prosecution in the Rawalpindi riot case was false, unreli- 
able and fabricated, it is to be hoped that he will dispose of the case very 
soon and discharge some of the remaining accused also. It is said that in 
the course of the trial the Police received lakhs of rupees in bribes and sucked 
the life-blood of the peor people to their hearts’ content. Will the authorities 
take notice of these charges? Justice demands that all mischief-makers should 
be severely punished so as to deter others of their ilk from trying to involve poor 
innocent people in trouble and difficulties. 


The same. 


¢ 


§03 
(s)—Agriculture and questions affecting the ta ae | 7 


15s. The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the 12th October 1907, remarks that 

there must be some object on the part 
saa of Government when it undertakes to 
advance fakavi to agriculturists, since in demanding the same rate of.interest 
from the latter as a sahukar it does not confer any obligation on the zamindars 
by advancing these loans. Does not Government, asks the paper, intend, by 
granting éakavs, to prevent sahukars from obtaining possession of the lands 
and to ensnare zamindars and force them to make over their lands to Govern- 
ment for its own use? If this is not the object it is difficult to say what the 
authorities are aiming at. Suppose, for example, that the zamindars fail to 
repay the loans, will Government remit the amount?. The Editor then calls 
attention to the inconvenience which an agriculturist experiences in obtaining 
loans from Government. He must at first propitiate the Patwari, who is not in 
a mood to hear him unless his palms are greased. Next to the Patwari come 
the Tahsil underlings, whose mouths must be sweetened before the loan can be 
obtained. In short, an agriculturist is required to pay Rs. 10, over and above 
the interest, in obtaining a loan of Rs. 100 from Government. Moreover, if he 
fails to repay the loan within the stipulated time he is continually harassed by 
the civil peon. The poor unsophisticated agriculturists, being ignorant of their 
own interests, feel elated at the idea that they owe debts, not to a sahukar 
but to Government, and little. dream of the risks they run thereby. They do 
not see that if they are indebted to a sahukar they ccn easily persuade 
him on the expiry of the stipulated period to extend it, but that in the event 
of their being indebted to Government they cannot do so without paying 


The Tahavi system. 


bribes and without being subjected to what is practically a shoe-beating. 


This ¢akavi system, says the Editor, will one day lead to very. serious 
consequences and put the zamindars to great trouble and only then will they 
realise how lenient the sahukars were and how useful to them. 


16. The Shang Sisal (Jhang), of the 12th October 1907, remarks that 
the appointment of a Committee to 
consider proposals regarding the im- 
proverrent of the canal colonies in the Punjab has raised fears and misgivings 
in the minds of the people that some trouble ts in store for the colonists, since 
the members constituting the Committee are those who were responsible for 
the Colonisation Bill. Even the Crust and Military Gasette is indignant that 
the very persons who experienced defeat by the rejection of their Colonisation 
Bill should be appointed as members of the Committee, althougha Ministry 
in England invariably resigns in such cases. Does the Government, asks the 
Editor, wish the colonists to set on foot an agitation again ? If so, it is certain 
that sume of them will be deported this time. 


The Canal Colonies Committee. 


17. The Zemindar (Karmabad), of the 8th October 1907, publishes a ; 
communication purporting to emanate 
from the colonists on the Jhelum Canal, 
who complain that the water-supply on the ‘ Ajnal/a’ section of the canal has 
been considerably reduced. The complainants, being unable to obtain access 
to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, pray that the higher authorities may 
be pleased to give a sympathetic hearing to their grievances. They then go - 


Grievances of the Jhelum Canal colonists. 
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on to say that the poor agriculturists are exposed to all sorts of ealamities. 
Besides the inconvenience to which they are subjected at the hands of Pat- 
waris, Zilladars, Deputy Collectors, orderlies, &c., &c., they have to remain 
in constant fear of plague, famine, cholera, to say nothing of the pests which 
ruin their crops. The overbearing Constable, the meek Sahukar, the Tahsil 
orderly, the cringing Lambardar, and the greedy Zaildar all vie with one 
another in putting them to trouble. The deficiency of water-supply, which has 
been declared by Mr. Morley to be adequate, unseasonable rainfall, and above 
all the Settlement Department, which is ever fond of increasing the land revenue, 
are adding to the misery of the poor zamindar. 


(h)—~—Miseellancous. 


18. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 11th October 19067, states that while 
famine is threatening the country Gov- 
ernment is busily engaged in suppress- 
ing sedition without paying any heed to the condition of the Indian people who 
on one hand are dying from plague and on the other are falling victims to the 
famine. The Editor concludes by urging Government to start relief works so 
as to prevent poor people from dying of starvation. 


The impending famine. 


19. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the sath October 1907, publishes 


ie ieee similar remarks, 


20. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 1ath October 1907, re- 
marks that now that the Punjab is 
threatened with another widespread 
famine it behoves Government to adopt such measures as may be calculated to 
mitigate its severity. Government will doubtless start relief works, advance 
takavt loans to agriculturists for the purpose of purchasing seed, but will they 
take steps to afford relief to the poorly paid clerks employed in various Govern- 
ment offices, who are likely to feel the pinch most severely? Are not these 
people deserving of help from Government seeing that they lead a miserable 
existence even when there is no famine? The paper therefore urges the 
authorities to increase as a permanent measure the salary of all clerks who get 
Rs, 100 or less per mensem so as to enable them to keep body and soul to- 
gether. In these days, when the finances of the country are in a prosperous 
condition, the authorities will not find the least difficulty in granting an increase 
of pay to this class of public servants. If, however, they cannot see their way to 
adopt this suggestion, it is desirable that they should grant an allowance to poor 
clerks so long as the famine continyes to ragein the country, Is it not the 
duty of Government, asks the paper, to help the poor Indian employés in times 
of great distress, especially when, in the days of depression of silver, it granted 
exchange compensation allowance to its European employés, although it was 
not morally bound to grant the allowance ? 


The impending famine and Indian clerks. 


F. ISEMONGER, 


Assistant ta the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Depariment, Punjab. 
LAHORE: 


The 26th October 1907. 
Punjab Governgent Bress, Lahore-6-11-07—4354—93 —J, B, 
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1.—POLITICS, 
(6) — Home. 
1, The following is from the Panyabee (Lahore), of the and Novem- 
ladiao aepirations. ber 1907 ‘ —— 


“ Mr. Morley, in his Arbroath speech which we have noticed in some detail in ouf 
leader of date, professed to be puzzled as to what the Indians wanted in the agitation 
they were carrying on. He had been reading the Indian papers, he said, but was struck 
by the vagueness of their demands. Indians are not surprised at this impression of 
Mr. Morley’s, for the vagueness has its source ia the perfect blank which exists in his 


own mind with regard to the affairs of the country whose administrative charge he has. 


tindertaken without the slightest preparation for it. ad s * 

It is time therefcre Mr. Morley was given distinctly to understand that what the Indians 
are a‘piring after is not merely an imitation of European ideas of progress and con- 
ditions of civic life, but the revivification of their ancient ideals of truth, justice, and 
humanity which modera European ideas, steeped as they are in materialism, can but 
ill comprehend. In the process of his regeneration the modern Indian finds that 
Western ideas of freedom and justice, even as represented by Mr. Morley, are too selfish 
ahd narrow in their dpplication—they are méant only fof a chosen few and are 


bound by considerations of race, colour and creed—and hence the surging tide of Indian 
discontent. bd * bg * * * * 


“ But if Mc. Morley is confronted with difficulty in finding out what the Indians 
want, wé suppose the latter’s newspapers are prétty clear and outspoken in declaring 
what they do wof want. If Mr. Morley has to back out of his Liberal principles because 
he is ignorant of India and the Indian peoples, and if Englishmen find that the Queen's 
Proclamation is an inconvenient document drafted in a moment of weakness, surely 
during the last two years or so the Indian newspa pers have in no uncertain terms 
told their rulers that if they; the rulers, cannot afford to be just and faithful. to 
their pledges, the Indians will at any rate not be bound by the former’s whims and 
caprices, They will not any longer tolerate being treated as cats arid dogs or as goods 
and chattels, They will not allow their destinies to be regulated by the English- 
man’s pleasure or their fate sealed by the Englishman's breath. They will not regard 
themselves as created only to contribute to England’s glory, or their country as meant 
orily for exploitation by the foreigner. They will not continue to be used only as @ 
foot-stool for the Englishman's ambition, or look with apathy at their county being made 
a’ hunting or pleasute ground by a&liens who despise them; while theit dwn kith add 
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kin are: Being reduced to more and more hopeless conditions of degradation. They 
are becoming conscious of their individuality, and they feel that they have a destiny 
of their own which is not to be subordinate, far less subservient, to the destiny of any 
s o-called superior race. They will not regard a thing as good for themselves simply 
because the Englishman says it is so, nor will they necessarily condemn as evil what 
the Englishman finds to be to his inconvenience or disadvantage. They will not submit 
tothe ignominy of their best men®™ being treated as rogues ard scoundrels, while 
self-seekers, time-sezvers and traitors to the country’s true intersts are held up 
as models of public virtue and folitical sagacity.. They will not have abject adula- 
tion of the Englishman as the very breath of their nostrils, which, cr the absence of 
which, is to make or mar their fortunes, nor will they consent to glory and thrive in the 
vilification of their own race. In-short if they are rot to have political freedom, they 
are determined to have their independent standards of thought and judgment as to 
what is good or otherwise for themselves and their country. If their rulers will nat 
listen to their seggestiors and proposils, not even to abject prayers, they will create 
conditions s9 that they may live and thrive as a nation without the necessity of submit- 
ting petitions and prayers. If their rulers will insist on having such measures as 
partition, deportations, repressive ordinances and gagging laws, they wi'l devise means 
so th:t these measures and laws may not affect their wellsbeing, if indeed they do not 
help their great objective of an Indian nationality. In one word, now that English 
statesmen of recent times have gone back upon the declarations and p'edges of their 
predecessors who really built the Empire, and makeno secret of keeping the Indians 
in eternal subordination for the benefit of England and glory of Englishmen, the 
Indians have determined t? set their face against such a sinister pclicy and to declare 
in unmistakable terms that they do not accept the Englishman’s estimate of their 
character and capacity, They will not bear to be misreporte: or misrepresented 
by English writers and ccrrespondents, and will adopt every means for establish- 


ing the truth about themselves, even if thereby they shouid chance to bring upon them-: 


selves the rulers’ ire. On the negative side, therefcre, what the Indians wish for ought 
to be clear eneugh to Mr. Morley, and if he continues his study of Indian newspapers, 
supplemented by a dip into India’s past literature, history, and traditions, on the positive 
side, too, Indian aspirations will take before his eyes a tangible and vivid shape. And 
it will be seen that they amount to notking more criminal than an ardent desire to attain 


-- ‘the STATUS OF MEN, instead of remaining content with a condition hardly as enviable 


even a3 that of Lord Minta's racer or Lady Minto’s dog.” 
(6)— Homa. 

a. The Afta> (Delhi), of the 6th October 1907, remarks that the pro. 
Pees Councils, as a means of evoking the 
loyalty of the people, reminds one of the days preceding the French Revolus 
tion when, with a view to save the tottering fabric of King Louis’ Government 
from utter ruin, desperate efforts were made by organising a council like the 
cne under consideration to induce the members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies to remain loyal to the King. After quoting several other parallels 
from the history of the Revolution, the Editor ges on to say that it is 
cifficult.to say: what the Indians of the present day will do, since they are 
less educated and warlike than the Frenchmen of the eighteenth century who 
guillotined their-King and nobles and committed other excess:s which it is 
needless to recapitulate. There are, however, some people who hold that 
England has a preferential right to ru'e India because she is more civilized 


than the latter, but anybody who is acquainted with her past history knows. 


very well how civilized she is, After remarking that in England a. person, 
visiting, 4 family is in the habit of kissing all the female members of the family 
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by way of salutation, the Editor remarks that recently when the conquerors of 
the Transvaal returned to England there were about go lakhs of people to 
receive them in London. This huge mass of people’ at first beat the Police, 
and, when the latter made themselves scarce, they took hold of young and 
beautiful women and kissed them turn by turn to their hearts’ content. An 
Englishman says that girls were separated from fathers and brothers and ho 
regard was paid to their honour. And yet the English people say that they 
have come to spread civilization in India. If there was no fear of Sir Denzil 


Ibbetson deporting him, the Editor would drown ship-loads of the representa- 
tives of such civilization in the Indian Ocean. 


3. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 6th October 1907, remarks that as far 


Ouseeneainh wa Wb Goede. as natives are concerned there is no law 
in British India since the laws and 
law courts are meant to afford protection to Englishmen alone The main 


object of the Jaws, which are in force in this country, is to enable the English 
to rob India of her wealth with impunity and to prevent. the victims of the 
robbery from crying out against such conduct. The people are aliowed full 
liberty so long as such liberty does not hinder the British from gaining their 
selfish ends. But the moment the latter find that their profits are threatened 
they forget all rules of humanity and oppress the people, who are either sen- 
tenced to imprisonment or flogging. They have gagged the people and do not 
allow them to give expression to their feelings. ‘ It pains our heart,” says the 
Editor, “ to see Lajpat Rai docmed to a living tomb and the people prchibited 
from saying a word about the incident. And yet the authorities hope that 
they will not te called ‘‘ murderers.” There is practically no law. in India. 
The tyrant’s will is the Jaw of the land. The. Viceroy has the authority to 
promulgate any law accorcing to his sweet will. His Excellency has stopped 
public meetings and may suppress newspapers also at any moment. He may, 
if recessary, issue orders at will for a general massacre in India for six 
“months.” The Editor concludes by remarking that India has suffered many 
troubles and misfortunes in the past, but the condition which is prevailing at 
the present time in the country is unprecedented. 


4. The $hang Stal (Shang), of the 26th October 1997, remarks that 
there is vast difference between old 
and modern times. If it was daylight 
in ancient days, it is night now, a pitch dark night so that the one hand cannot 
find the other. Dacoits, robbers and the strong are oppressing the weak and 
on every side the cry is heard ‘‘ we have been plundered and ruined.” But 
who are the persons who are plundering the weak in this dark night ? It is the 
Whites who consider that they are without an equal and that they are the first 
begotten sons of God. But in what respect are they superior to the Indians 
that they plunder them openly, while the latter do not ever raise their voice in 
protest. A little reflection will show that the Whites are superior to the Indians 
only in being crafty, deceitful and tyrannical, There is, moreover, another 
great difference between ancient and modern times, and that is that while 
formerly the powerful ruling nations were kind, charitable and solicitous for 
the protection of their subjects, and considered themselves their servants and 
not their masters, in modern times the Rajas, Maharajas and other powerful 
rulers follow quite the opposite principle and consider that their power. consists 


British rule and the people of India. 
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in their capacity to plunder the people with both hands without allowing the 
latter to utter a word of com plaint. The modern rulers think that their strength 
lies in the pow er to make new laws for the people and murder innocert people 
with out allowirg the latter to utter a word of protest or give tit for tat. Any 
Government which is held accountable for these acts of oppression is considered 
weak, Take, for instance, the case of the British in India. The British people 
acquired the sovereignty of India by resorting to such stratagem and deceit 
that even the most consummate masters in these arts held their breath. As soon 
as they had established their rule, they began to plunder India right and left, 
with the result that no vestige is now left of the arts and industries of this coun- 
try. They did all this in the name of free trade, but their real object was the 
looting of the country. They then gagged the people by enacting unjust laws and 
disarmed them with a view to rendering them weak and incapable of defending 
themselves, After accomplishing this they began to kill innocent people, a recent 
illustration of which is afforded by the Lahore shooting case, &c. When at 
last the people awakened from their sleep they started the Swadesht movement 
with a view to reviving their decaying arts and industries and raised their 
voice against unjust (/s#. dangerous) laws and the murder of innocent 
Indians. In olden times a Government in such circumstances would have dealt 
with the people with generosity and kindness, but this kind of high-minded 
statesmanship is not to be expected from modern rulers, The British 
Government, as was to be expected, declared the people seditious and adopted 
repressive measures in order to coerce them. The consequence of this then 
is that Indian orators , journalists and patriots are being arrested and deported. 
The British hvac: however, is not the only Government which pursues 
such a policy. As a matter of fact, all the existing Governments are lament- 
ably warting in (political) morality. All the nations of the world are madly 
in pursuit of material advancement and in their race for worldly gain they do 
not pay the slightest heed to poor members of society who are thrown in the 
shade of cold neglect. The subject people may die of starvation, but the 
ruling classes must go on amassing wealth. Every kind of deceit and strat a- 
gem is resorted to in order to acquire wealth, and religion even affords no check. 
Faith and morality indeed are completely at a’ discount. This is the reason 
why religion is gradually losing its hold on European nations, After remarking 
that money is a fetish which is worshipped all over European countries, the 
Editor goes on to say that in these days only the rich are considered 
civilised, while the poor who live miserably are not considered worthy of 
being treated like human beings. As an instance in point, the Editor describes 
how grossly Indians are treated both in India and the British Colonies simply 
because they are poor. The writer concludes as follows :— 


“ You have no status in your own country. Your opirion is not con- 
sulted in matters affecting the welfare of the country, Your lands and such 
wealth as has escaped plunder are all in the possession of the Government. 
There is no race in the world which is so insignificant as you are, There are 
no people on the earth who are prohibited from carrying arms as you are. Why 
then do you live ? Do you wish to fall still lower (4#. your price should fall) ? 
By these heart-rending remarks I do not want to incite you to sedition because 
our Shastras teach us to be loyal and also because the seditionists are untrue 
to their salt, and one who is untrue to his salt can never prosper. I only wish 
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to create a feeling of shame in your mind. Are you not human beings ? Have: 
you no intelligence ? Why don’t you try to enhance your prestige? Read 
the political history of Japan, America, Eng!and, Italy and of other countries, 


and go on making progress step by step and you will inprove your status one 
day.” | | 


5. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 14th October 1907, takes Mr. Keir 
ee Hardie to task for accepting a number 
of presents which the residents of 

Calcutta recently offered him and remarks that a Member of’ Parliament 


ought not to accept any presents from the people. It is also quite unbecom- 
ing that he should always be accompanied by a number of Babus and go 
about from one district to another making inquiries, inasmuch as such proce- 
dure is likely to lower Government in the eyes of the people. His visit to 
India has engendered an objectionable spirit in the masses, and it is highly 
desirable that his stay in the country should not be prolonged. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


6. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), of the 31st October 
The Soditious Meetings B ll, 1907 :— 


“It is s»tisfactory to find that the amendments by the Select Committee on 
the Seditious Meetings Bill have been cordially approved of by the better class of Anglo- 
Indian journals of this country. The /adian Daily News, a leading Anglo-Indian 
paper of Calcutta, has condemned the bill in no uncertain terms, and its comments on 
the new amendments wi'l be found in another column, The Statesman also cordially 
welcomes the amendments which limit the operation of the Bill to a period of three 
years. After remarking that the permanent placing of such a repressive measure upon 
the Statute Book ‘is a libel upon the normally peaceful conditions of India,’ our 
contemporary proceeds to say: ‘It is surely a striking testimony to the 
orderly character of political agitation in this country that until May 1907 
stringent provisions dealing with political meetings had not been deemed necessary 
by the most reactionary of the many Governments which have held office since the 
inception of British rule. To have treated the exceptional circumstances of two or 
three years of not unjustifiable excitement as being likely to prove permanent features 
of Indian politics would thus have been unwarranted by the facts of the case and could 
only be regarded by the vast majority of moderate and sensible men as a mischievous 
and. wholly gratuitous assumption. We venture to predict that, so far from the 
measure being renewed after the lapse of the period of three years during which it is 
to be in force, it will have become a dead letter leng before that term has expired. 
Indeed we see no reason why the Bill should net, as suggested by ‘dv. Ghokhale and 
Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, be subject to annual renewal. Why take it for granted that 
the present ferment will last for three years? This limitation of the Bill is not the 
only valuable result of the Select Committee’s deliberations. The measure as originally 
drafted displayed a curious confusion of ideas.’ | 


“'The Statesman also thinks that the retention of the words ‘political subject’ in 
clause (4) of the Bill, v#2., ‘that no public meeting for the discussion of a political 
subject shall be held in any proclaimed area’ is ‘superfluously drastic and could be 
utilised to bring the most innocuous debating society within the purview of the law? 
We think that the needlessly elastic and drastic sweep of the words ‘ political subject’ 
could be got down by. the acceptance of the amendment proposed in the Note of 
Dissent and substitution of the words ‘ political grievance’ in its stead. The defini- 
tion of ‘ public meeting’ is still, as the Note of Dissent points out, most unsatisfactory; 
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and is likely to give rise to many undesirable complications. There are indeed many 
signs that the Bill has been drafted with precipitated haste, and the Government, if 
they cannot be induced to drop the Bill altogether, should at any rate see their way 
to accept the amendments suggested i in the able Note of Dissent.” 


7. The following is from , the 
Tribune (Lahore), of the sain October 
1907 i= 

The irreconcilables in the Anglo-Indian Press have been very much dissatisfied 
with some of the amendments proposed by the Select Committee on the Seditious 
Meetings Bill. And they make no secret of their disgust. The Pioneer as the mouth- 
piece of this section voices their opinion and expresses in no uncertain terms its irri- 
tation at the amendment which curtails the Bill’s operation to a period of three years, 
Says the Pioneer— Baek an 


The Seditions Bill Meetings. 


' ‘The impression conveyed by Sir Harvey Adamson’s speech in Council when 
moving the introduction of the Bill was that Government had at last realised that they 
had to deal with ‘a section of irreconcilables” that temporary expedients were useless 
against an organised campaign of sedition, and that a permanent addition to the legal 
armoury was required. In the space of one week we have acomplete change of ideas. 
‘The hopes that were doomed to disappointment’ in six months will now, it is 
apparently expected, be realised.in three years.. Government and its irreconcilables 
will, at the close of the period, become as turtle doves cooing, as we may suppose, to one 
another of Swadeshi and Swaraj, sedition, as we know it in 1907, will have completely 
disappeared in the millennium of tgto, It isa pleasant dream, but, like dreams, we 
fear it is unlikely to come true. The great advantage of the Seditious Meetings Bill 
is that it can be held in abeyance or enforced as circumstances dictate. So long as a 
community behaves itself it has nothing to fear from the Bill’s provisions, while, in times 
of political excitement, the authorities find themselves legally invested with special 
powers for preserving order. The objection to keeping a measure of this kind per- 
manently on the Statute Book can only be a sentimental one, and sentiment after all has 
not prevented Government from making use of a Regulation nearly a hundred years 
old. In dealing with sedition it is as well always to have some thing particularly effi- 
cacious up the sleeve of Government. 


“The process of reasoning involved in the above argument is really curious. 
Does the Pioneer seriously contend that two wrongs will make aright? Because 
the Regulation III of 1818 is still allowed to remain on the Statute Book and 
made use of by the Government, does it follow that another gagging measure, infring- 
ing our most rudimentary rights as British subjects and placing under a ban the 
millions of the law-abiding subjects, should be thrust upon us? The thing is that 
the baneful craze of Imperialism has chased away the innate good sense and love 
of liberalism of Englishmen and in a moment of panic they are floundering from one 
repressive measure upon another. We have, however, still faith in the members of 
the Viceregal Council that they will at any rate rise above the blandishments of the 
Allahabad paper.” 


VI:—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(6) —f olice. 

- 8, The following is from the 

_Irtbune (Lahore), of the agth O-tober 
1907 :— 

“We do not think that the Calcutta citizens have been very well advised in 


keeping aloof from the fresh enquiry which Mr. Weston is conducting under the 
orders of the Bengal Government. . The new official enquiry was intended simply to 


Ths Calcutta riot enquiry. 


‘supplement and continue the imperfect enquiry by Mr. Collins, and although no 


exception could be taken as to the personnel of the non-official Committee, even the 
Calcutta public could not have hoped that the proceedings of the non-official Commis- 
sion should be ever officially recognised, That was in, the present constitution of 
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the Government, impossible. The enquiry, as ws take it, must have been designed 
to prove to the Government that, beyond and outside the evidenc: taken by Mr. Collins, 
a.mass of evidence, most of it given by gentlemen in respectable positions, existed to 
prove that very strange scenes not. very creditable to the Police occurred in the 
very heart: of the metropolis. The Indian conmmunity was therefore comegelled in 
a manner to satisfy itself whether the aliegations, so freely circulated against the 
Police, hac any adequate backing or not. And as the official enquiry was most 
perfunctorily done the Calcutta public did well to place the enquiry in the hands 
of persons whose very names are a gua-antee for their impartiality and modera- 
tion. As it is, the non-official Conrmission has done a Ict of spade work, which 
the Government should appreciate, as it will tend to relieve Mr Weston to a 
certain extent in the task ‘of weighing and exanination of the different statements. 
The non-official enquiry a's» gave the Police an advantage, inasmuch as it supplied 
them with a knowledge of the character of the evidence which they must disprove if 
they wished to clear themselves. So from every point of view, the appointment of 
the non-official Commission waz perfectly justifiable and no exception could be 
taken to its proceecings. But when the Government in a manner yields to the 
public clamour for a fresh enquiry and places one of its officers on special duty 
in connection with this enquiry, we cannot certainly congratulate the Calcutta 
people on their determination to boycott Mr. Weston’s Court. It is quite possible 
that Mr. Weston has in the past proved himself not the best of Magistrates, and 
that his treatmeat of Swad+shi cases has not been characterised by tact, but these 
are no arguments in favour of boycotting his Court. It is true that the constitution 
of the Court of Inquiry left much to be desired. It could have been greatly improved 
by associating a non-official Indian gentleman of weight and influence, but we are 
afraid that by withdrawing away from Mr. Weston’s Court, our Bengali friends 
give away some of the best points in their case. Their case was already strong 
and the evidence produced was so convincing that it wculd have proved a very hard 
nut for the Police to crack. Perhaps our Benga'ee friends labour under the impres- 
sion that under Sir Andrew Fraser's régime it is impossible to bring the Police to 
book, but a: any rate they should not have givea up this opportunity of proving home 
the charges against the Police.’’ 


(d)—LEducation. 


6. The following is from the Ahalsa Advocate (Amritsar), of the 26th 


October 1997:— 


Free Primary Education, 


“It isan open. secret that while repressive measures are following one at the 
heels of another in this unfortunate land of ours, little if anything is being done by the 
authorities towarcs the real amelioration of the people. The official indifference, 
bordering here and there upon positive antipathy, towards all indigenous industrial 
enterprise might perhaps be accounted for by a fear on the part of ouc Government of 
the frowns of the Manchester manufacturers who area powerful factor in the Home 
Covernment. But surely they have no earthly excuse for not encouraging education 
of all kinds among the people whose destinies they are set to govern, At the time of 
the last Budget Debate it was said that the Government was considering the question 
of inaugurating {ree Primary E jucatioa throughout whole India. And it was understood 
at the time that the reform, being a most harmless one, would be shortly effected in 
execution of the hopes held out. Increased expenditure for the purpose had been pro- 
vided for in the current Budge*. But morethan haif the financial year has already 
roiled by and we do not yet find ourselves within a measurable distance of the reform. 
Nay, the psople seemed to have quite forgotten the boon promised by the Government, 
until, about’two weeks ago, our contemporary of the /adian. Messenger called their 
attention to it. But the somewhat prolonged:silence on the part of the Government is 


really inexplicabie, especially in:view of the fact that they had. made specific provision» 
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in the current Budget for this very purpose. Are we to understand that better. counsels: 
have prevailed in the meantime? If our Government only alternated each repressive. 
measure ‘by one reform of such a vast utility to the people, we believe much of 
their anxiety on the score of the public tranquillity would be relieved. As far-as the 
people are concerned, there can of cotrse be no two opinicns about the urgent necessity 
of a reform which aims at imparting free Primary Education to the Indian masses. Now 
the question is—are we to expect the proposed reform any longer or has it been finally 
dropped by the authorities ?” 7 


(e)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


10. The Nur Afshan (Ludhiana), of the> 18th October 1907, alleges 
Native Christians and the Punjab Land Alienation that Government by passing the Land 
- Alienation Act has deprived Native. 
Christians from acquiring landed property. As a matter of fact Indian 
Christians who have been converted from Mehtars (sweepers) have always 
lived by (tilling the land. Moreover there are many Christian villages in 
which they have owned land for a long time past. [It is therefore anything but 
just that they should now be deprived of their. right to acquire [and merely 
because they belong to the Christian community. The Editor concludes 
by exhorting the Indian Christian Association to represent the matter to Gov- 
ernment. ; | 


(2)—Postal matters. 


11, The Hakam (Qadian), of the 17th October tg07, says that Lala 
Tara Chand, Post Master, Gurdaspur, 
is conducting himself in an objection- 
able manner and that in consequence two parties have been formed in the 
office. After challenging the Post Master to disprove the charge, the 
Editor invites the attention of the higher authorities to the matter and asks 
the following questions :— 


A Postal complaiat. 


(1) Is tt true that one, Vidya Dhar, has been serving as cook df the 
Post Master and that he has been rewarded by being enrolled as a postman 
without furnishing any security ? 


(2) Is it true that Lala Tara Chand made Balwant Singh, a village 
postman, bring g&z of the value of Rs. 2 for him, and that when the postman 
asked for payment he became angry ? 


(3) Is it true that Lala Tara Chand maliciously wrote to the Police 
asking them to watch the movements of Ghulam Qadir, a village postman? 
Had he any authority to do so? 


(4) Is it true that on the aoth of July, 1907, he made use of a (postal) 
cart which he is not allowed to use for private purposes ? 


(h)—Msseellaneous, 


12, The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the aand October 1907, ap- 
proves of the proposed partition of the 
Lahore district on the ground that it 
will result in greater efficiency in administration, but remarks that the expense 


The partition of the Lahore district. 


sig 

of administering the. district will be doubled, and the cost, while unnecessary, 
will fall.on the country. The people, however, have nothing to do with this 
matter because it is one that requires the attention of the authorities alone, 
The people have nothing to do with the finances of the country since the 
revenues raised by Government do rot belong to them. Government does not 
depend on the will of the people in regard to raising money. The objection, 
therefore, that the proposed partition will entail heavy expense on the Ex- 
chequer is pointless, After remarking that the authorities desire to ascertain 
the views of the leading zamindars of the district on the proposed change and 
also to lay the matter before the District Board for its opinion, the Editor 
remarks that the authorities have shown marked kindness in taking the 
trouble of inviting an expression of public opinion on the subject, and it is to 
be hoped that all objections made by the people against the proposed — 
will be’ duly considered by Government. 


13. The Sadik-ul- Akhtar (Rewari), of the 17th October 1907, pub- 
lishes a communication in which the 
correspondent, writing about the im- 
pending famine, advises Government to levy a heavy tax on grain exported 
from India, to remit the duty on imported corn, and to make a law that no 
one should realize more than one anna a rupee as profit by selling grain. 
It also prays Government to start relief works and to help such respectable 
families as are in straitened circumstances, 


The impending famine. 


14. The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 19th October 1907, publishes 
a communication in which the writer 
remarks that now that famine is pre- 
vailing in the country it behoves Government to reduce land revenue and 
advance fakavi to agricultural classes as otherwise all zamindars both rich 
and poor will be ruined, The writer also urges Government to stop the 
export of grain from the country as otherwise the people will die of starva- 
tion in greater numbers than in previous famines. 


The impending famine. 


15. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 14th October 1907, writing about 
the impending famine, remarks that the 
rise in the price of corn is due to the 
. fact that it is exported out of the country m large quantities. The Banza 
community is all powerful and can do anything they like. The Bangas of 
Lahore particularly can raise prices to any point they wish. The same wheat 
that recently could be had at the rate of 18 seers per rupee is now being 
sold at 9 seers perrupee. It is strange indeed that Government should be 
indiffernt in the matter. The Government should stop the export of wheat 
as foreigners have no right to export grain grown in the country. If this is 
done the Banias will be obliged to lower the rates and the poor people will not 
be called upon to pay exhorbitant prices. 

16. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 2nd Novem- 

Desecration of tombs. ber 1907 :— 


‘Some time ago we drew the attention of the authorities to the vandalism 
which was being perpetrated by the North-Western Railway in the construction of a 
Railway yard between Lahore and Lahore Cantonment, We invited Government to stop 


The hibited famine. 
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the cazinZ. tp the ground of ths relics of old Muslim art and the tombs of the Muham- 
ma dan deal. Bat neatly a month has passe away and the work of desecration con- 
tiaues unchecked. It has naturally created a feeling of intense indigaation among the 
local ussalmans, an indignation which all righteous men must justify; We cannot 
7 understand why due heed has not been paid to our respectful representations. Do 
H not thé authorities concerned see that such acts wound the feclings of the Muham- 
| madan community in their tenderest part? Goverament professes some regard for the 
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claims, Butifthe indifferent attitude adopted towards the destruction of old Muslim 
monuments on bath sides of the North- Western Railway is an earnest of the contem- 
plated justice, we would pray to be spared. Had such wrong been done to a com- 


, Muhammadans and. has repeatedly declar ed that it is determined to do justice to their 
: 


} mynity given to agitating, the echoes of their protest would have reverberated through- 


: out the length and breadth of India and passed even across the seas to England, and 
1| the matter would have received early redress. But the Mussalmans do not happen 
| to love agitation and this is going to be their reward! We still hope that Government 
ee will stop this desecration and order an inquiry into the whole affair.’’ 


F, ISEMONGER, 
| | Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 


| | : Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
= LAHORE: 


1 The 3nd November 1907. 
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1. The ¥hang Sial (Jhang), of the 26th October 1907, deplores the 
change which Mr, Keir Hardie’s liberal 
ideas have undergone by coming in 
contact with the officials at Simla before he came to Lahore as is evident from 
the fact that at Lahore he maintained such studied reserve that he refused to 
open his lips even before the correspondent of the Zrsbuse. Mr. Hardie, 
says the paper, must have been taught at Simla that India must be governed 
by falsehood and deceit and that truth must not be told about England’s rule 
in India as it will lead so some revelations which are not redounding to her 


glory. 

In another article the paper says that Mr. Keir Hardie came to Lahore 
first and then visited Simla. He did not come to Lahore after visiting Simla 
as stated in the above article. But whatever may be the case, there can be 
no denying the fact that he has lost all courage and has been impressed with 


the idea that truth must not be told in India, where falsehood alone is appreciat- 
ed. 


Mr. Keir Hardie. 


a. The Astkari (Lahore), of the 28th O-tober 1907, writing about the 


The Arya Deputation to Mr. Keir Hardie. deputation of the Ary . Samaj ° com pri ai 
ing of Lala Munshi Ram, Mr Roshan 
Lal and Pandit Ram Bhaj Dutt, which waited upon Mr. Keir Hardie during his 
stay at Lahore, says that it is not easy to understand what the object of the 
Samaj was in sending a deputation to the leader of the Labour party. The 
paper advises the responsible men of the Samaj toact very wisely, seeing that 
evena simple mistake on their part causes great injury to the interests of the 
society. 
3. Referring to the recent speech in which Mr. Morley said that Gov- 
ilies ita ernment should rally the Moderate 
party of the Congress to its side, the 
Vaksi (Amritsar), of the 30th October 1g07, remarks that the Secretary of 
State for India has totally failed to discriminate between the Moderate and the 
Extremist parties of the Congress, The paper then endeavours to prove that 
the ultimate object of both of the parties is one and the same, although they 
strive to reach their goal by differeut routes. The Moderate party, however, 
is more dangerous of the two inasmuch as its proceedings are not known to 
Government, while those of the Extremist party come at once to its notice and 
are checked immediately if deemed proper. The paper therefore advises 
_ Mr. Morley not to follow a mistaken policy of siding with the Moderates, which 


is as deterimental to the interests of the British Government as siding with the 
Extremists. 


ey 


516) 
VI.—LEGISLATION. 


4. The Army News Ludhiana), of the 26th October 1907, writing about 
the Seditioys Meetings Bill, remarks that 


the measure is uncalled for and is likely 
to have an injurious effect both on the people and the Government, The 


Government ought to diagnose the causes of the sedition prevailing in the 
country. When the existing law is quite sufficient to punish persons guilty 
of sedition, there seems no reason why Government should resort to, legisla- 
tion of an exceptional character. The natural consequences of the 
new Act will be that people will cease holding meetings and the authorities 
will be quite unable to know the views of the people on any important point. 
Even ‘if the Police allow them to hold meetings the speakers will beat the 
mercy of the Police reporters, The Rawalpindi riot case has enabled the 
peuple to form some idea of the mischief which the misleading reports of the 
Police can do. This muzzling of public speaking will lead to the formation 
of secret societies. But the question is why does not the Government try to 
treat the people in such-a way that they may not listen to the agitators. The 
discontent is either genuine or manufactured. If it is genuine the authorities 
should remove its causes. If, on the other hand, it is the work of agitators, 
the Government should see: that those who poison sthe minds of the people 
against their rulers are adequately punished. There is no reason why the 
whole population should be made to suffer for the faults of a few, and the sins 
of the agitators should be visited on law-abiding people. The Editor con- 
cludes by saying that one result of the new Act will be that the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council also will become an unlawful assembly, for it is composed of 
more than 20 persons who are in the habit of ctecussing political matters. 


The Seditious Meetiogs Bill. 


5. The fitkart (Lahore), of the 28th October 1907, says that the 
Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson has 
admitted in his speech, given at the time 
of the introduction of the Seditious Meetings Bill, that the Regulation of the 
Meetings Ordinance has failed to produce the desired e‘fect. The speech 
further proves, adds the paper, that the seditious conduct of the people is not 
the only cause of the present unrest which is greatly due to the change which 
has come over the feelings and sentiments of the educated community. 
But instead of getting at the root cause of the present unrest and then reme- 
dying the evil, the Hon’ble Member has thought fit to have recourse to 
legislaticn which is calculated to accentuate the present evil. 


The Seditious Meetings Bill. 


6. Writing about the Seditious Meetings Bill the Punjab Samachar 
(Lahore), of the 26th October 1907, 
remarks that the proposed law is likely 
to accentuatg the prevailing unrest rather than suppress it, After remarking 
that so far no civilized country excepting Russia has ever taken away the 
liberty of speech and press, the paper says that it is remarkable that even during 
the days of the mutiny Government adopted lenient measures, The paper 
then goes on to say that the definition of public meeting given in the Bill is 
open to serious objections. It also says that the proposed measure will lead 
the people to form secret societies like those in Russia, 


The Seditious Meetings Bill. 
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7. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 29th October 1907, irdnically remarks 


Tha Seditions Meetings Bill that it is glad'to know that the Seditious. 


Meetings Bill will shortly become an: 
Act, It prays God that other Bills of the kind may be passed so as to remind 
the pesple of the character of the rule under which they live. Mild rule, says 


the paper, is not sufficient for those worthless semi-savages (indians), whe 
must be coerced by repressive measures. 


8. The Aitkars (Lahore), of the 28th October 19067, says that in view 


; of the faet that many natives rendered 
eapbracmnca st go0- ategeae meritorious services to Government in 


suppressing the mutiny of 1857 it is inadvisable to enact the proposed measure 
for the prevention of seditious:'meetings. Supposing for a minute that Indians 
spread sedition in their public meetings, is Government confident, asks the 
paper, that the proposed measure will be able to suppress the same ? Govern- 
ment should remember that when a body of men is determined to do a thing’ 
it eventually finds some way to do it inspite of all difficulties imposed on 
them by law. Moreover, the people can easily disseminate their views 
through small assemblies consisting of only 19 men and thus evade the law 
altogether. It is therefore apparent that in the long run Government will 
have to amend the law. It should therefore give up the measure altogether 
on the ground that it has been unanimously opposed by the entire country 


and is regarded as more of a Russian method of dealing with the people 
than English. 


9g. The following is from the Panjaéee (Lahore), of the oth November 


The Seditious Meetings Bill. se 

“ The darkest cloud is said to have its silver lining, and this was furnished by’ 
the Viceroy’s‘speech to the melancholy proceedings in last Friday's meeting of the 
Imperial: Legislative Council. Not because we think that His Excellency brought 
comfort to the souls of men who were watching the proceedings with anxiety, almost’ 
bordering on despair, by: bis words of sympathy with the new ideas in Indian life and 
message of conciliation, though they may have had this effect to some extent in the’ 
case of afew. But it appears clear that the Viceroy’s summing-up furnishes a proof 
how far the Government has allowed itself to be misled, and is tantamount toa 
confession that though tke Bill is passed, to hang as a Damocles’ sword over the heads 
of the people, the situation in the country at large is nothing like so dangerous as to 
make the meagure a necessity. The Punjab and Eastern Bengal have been understood 
to be the two Provinces which were festering with tke germs of disaffection and 
sedition, but’Sir Denzil Ibbetson has assured His Excellency that quiet is‘restored in his: 
Province and he has no need for the extra powers given by the Bill. The people of the 
Punjab are no doubt thankful to Sir Denzil for having exempted his area from the opera-- 
tion of the new law, but considering that the Province has already attained the quiescence 
of death by reason of previous measures, it is not likely that much extra mischief might* 
have been done by its enforcement.. On the°cther hand, Sir Lancelot Hare has felt its- 
necessity only in one of his districts, namely, the old troubled area of Bakharganj 
(Barisal). For the present, therefore, the application of the new measure will be confined 


to the single district of Barisal, and “ with the exception of that district,” said Lord’ 


Minto; “ there will be now in India no legisiation in force that did not exist before the 


promulgation of the Ordinance.” Ifthe need for the provisions of the measure is so’ 
limited, what good purpose.can have been served by its introduction with such a terrific’ 
roar of trumpets, by the appeal to iniaginary fears with which it was essayed, and by the’ 
consternation caused throughout the country: by the manner of its passing? Perhaps the 
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The oth November 1907. 


area of enforcement, but as the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale rightly said-‘ More than the 
Bill itself is the policy that lies behind the Bill,’ Is it meant to strike terror in the 
hearts of the people, like the cane brandished before the schoolboy’s eyes, and to create 
by inviting resistance the very conditions which are now imagined to furnish its . 
justification? If its object is not to crush political life in the country by keeping a 
threat-dangling before the eyes of agitators, what else can at least its effect be?” 


10. Thefollowing is from the Zrsbune {Lahore), of the 5rd Nov- 
The Seditious Meetings Bil! ember 1907 :— 


« The 1st of November has, as feelingly pointed out by the Hon’ble Dr. Rask 
Bihari Ghosh, been long memorable in the Indian mind as the day on which Her late 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, the Good, issued her gracious Proclamation to the 
Indian people in 1858, and will now be associated with the passing of the latest measure 
of repression which the Government have thought fit to pass. It is, as has been said, 
the latest weapon with which they have thought it necessary to arm themselves. 
The Bill is, at last, passed, and all struggle and opposition to the measure have 
proved futile. * * * While regretting that the Government has 
passed the measure in the face of the general feeling against it, we must, however, 
express. our satisfaction and our thanks to the Government that the operation of the 
Bill is for the present to be of a restricted nature and that the apprehension of those 
who were led to believe that it would be sweeping in its application are groundless.” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


(J—Ratiways and Communications. 


11. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 31st October 1907, remarks that 


The Railway collision at Kot Lakhpat. it is ee ured that not less than 150 
or 200 lives were lost in the Railway 


collision that recently look place at Kot Lakhpat. The people have always 
been of opinion that Government never announces the real number of those 
who die in such accidents, and the way in which the Railway authorities dispose 
of the dead bodies leads them to believe that they are quite correct in holding 
this view. ‘The Railway Board recently prepared a number of rules with ree 
gard to Railway accidents, but no Railway Management has yet carried them 
out. In future the Railway authorities should invite a number of influential 
natives to come to the scenes of such "accidents, who would be able to corro- 
borate the accounts which the Railway authorities publish, 


F, ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE: ; | 
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Received up to 16th Nowember 1907. 


(6) — Home, 
t, The following is from the Arya Messenger (Lahore), of the 16th 
Release of Lala Lejpat Rai. November 1907 : — 


“It is exactly after a half-year that the long-ex pected day of great rejoicing and 
jubiliation has at last come round. It was early in the morning of the 13th of November 
that we received to our utmost delight the news of the release on the birthday of His 
Most Gracious Majesty the King Emperor, of that renowned and true patriot Lala 
Lajpat Rai, one of the pillars of the D. A.-V. College. The news has sent quite a thrill 
of joy through the city. The 9th of November will ever remain a red-letter day in the 
annals of the Arya Samaj and the D. A.-V. College. We reserve further comments and 
shall take up the subject again in another issue. But we cannot but give expression to 
our heartfelt thanks to His Most Gracious Majesty the King Emperor, the Secretary of 
State, the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor at the present juncture.” 


a. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 4th November 1907, remarks that Sir 
H. Adamson stated in the Legislative 
Council that since the deportation of 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh the Punjab had been absolutely quiet. This 
silence on the part of the Panjabis, says the paper, is much to be regretted 
seeing that it is calculated to lead the authorities to jump to the conclusion 
that with the exception of these persons no one in the Punjab took part in the 
agitation which convulsed the Province, or that in carrying on the agitation 
the Panjabis considered themselves guilty of a grossly reprehensible act. Now 
that Mr. Morley has admitted that there is no cause for anxiety in the Punjab, 
it is probable that this Province will not come under the operation of the new 
law. It therefore behoves Panjabis to awake once more and to commence 
without fear to hold meetings from the 11th November. It should be remem- 
bered that the allegation that seditious speeches are delivered at meetings 
held in the Punjab is quite unfounded. The authorities should remember that 
they derive all their information from the Police and that all sensible civilians 


Government and the people. 
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will admit that information supplied by the Police is not always reliable. By 
the by, is it seditious to point out the defects of the administration? . What . 


occasion has arisen to oblige Government to have recourse to new legislation, 
with a view to prevent the people from pointing out the defects of its adminis- 
tration? The authorities are afraid lest the people should learn that. they ac- - 
quired India by unjustifiable methods ; they know that they practised oppres- 
sion and this they want to keep secret from the public. 


The Editor then gues on to say that it appears from Lord Macaulay’s 
History of England that the English people left no stone unturned to ruin 
Indian arts and industries and that at one time any body in Ergland wearing 
a dress made of Indian material was seized in public streets and his garments 
torn into tatters. The publishing of such historical facts, says the Editor, is 
construed by the‘authorities as seditious. Are Englishmen, he asks, the sons . 
@f God that they can do whatever they like and that Indians should not imi- 
tate them? ‘' Weare also determined,” he says, “‘to purchase cloths made 
in Germany, France or America, but not those manufactured in England. The 
Goternment is not in our hands, otherwise we would, like Englishmen, 
impose countervailing duties on English goods.” After remarking that the 
destruction of Indian industries has deprived two crores of Indians of their 
means of livelihood, the Editor goes on to say that all these facts show that the 
Indians are at present face to face with a problem on which their very exist- 
ence depends. They should therefore gird up their loins and do their ut- 
most to better their own condition. They should hold large meetings at which 
defects in the administration and the highhanded action of the authorities 
should be exposed. They should also induce their countrymen to take such 
steps as aré likely to improve and ameliorate their condition. They should not 
be afraid of deportation. On the contrary, they must bear in mind that no 
community can make any progress without making some sacrifice. 


3. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the and November 1907, under the 
heading “Kill me! kill me!!" (/dr de! 


Mr. Morley on Indian affairs. Mar te\!), remarks.as follows :— . 


‘We are obliged to repeat this heading to the present article. ‘because 
whenever Mr. Morley speaks in public he says something strange. The 
speech which he recently delivered at Arbroath was, if not strange, certainly 
full: of enmity. For many months past : Mr. Morley has received numerous 
assurances of loyalty onthe part of Indians, but he has not yet changed his 
pre-conceived notions, nor is there any likelihood of his ever doing so, 
because he is under the impression that Indians are not fit for self-govern- 
ment and that whatever is done under British rule in India is right and justifi- 
able. God knows. how Mr. Morley, living as he does beyond the seas 
has come to be convinced that it is a great political mistake to suppose, 
that the system of government which has been proved to be the best for Canada 
will not be beneficial to India.’ On the other hand, Mr. Keir Hardie, who .has 


, come to India to enquire into the causes of unrest, considers that India is fit for 


self-government. -: There is doubtless want of union among the classes in India 
and therefore under the present circumstances the ‘granting of self-government 
will not tend to establish peace. But the question is if India after one or two cen- 
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‘turies of British rule is not fit for self-government, who is to blame—the Indians 


or the English? If Mr. Morley came to India and made a tour in the country 
as Mr. Keir Hardie did, he would soon learn how natives are treated by English 
men. Mr. Morley derives his information from the reports of British officials in 
India, in whom ha reposes implicit faith and on the streagth of their reports he 
considers himself quite infallible.. He fails to see that a people who have 
become degenerated under a form of political slavery can never improve their 
character and morals unless they are liberated. A drunkard can never be 
reclaimed while he spends his days in a wine shop. He must bid goodbye to 
the public house and listen to good advice before he can be expected to give 
up his bad habits. Similarly so long as Indians are not granted self-govern- 
ment Mr, Morley is perfectly justified in making any remarks he likes against 
them, It is unfair, however, not to blame those who are at fault, but to throw 
the responsibility on those who are in no way to blame; the Indians are 
weak and helpless and entirely at Mr. Morley’s mercy. If he does not feel pity 
for them they will bear their misfortune with patience and merely cry 
out “kill us, kill us,” but their patient suffering will ultimately make him 
(Mr. Morley) miserable. 


The Editor then publishes a translation of Mr. Morley’s speech and 
remarks that Indians do not desire the British to withdraw from India ; all that 
they pray for is that they should be given their rights. 


4. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 1st November 1907, takes Mr. Morley 
3 to task for remarking that self-govern- 
Me. _— on Indian s fairs. 
the same lines as in Canada, and remarks that Mr. Morley has so completely 
alienated the sympathies of all educated Indians that his removal trom the 
India Office would be hailed with delight all over the country. 


5. The Aftad (Delhi), of the 4th November 1g07, remarks that hese 

are some people who assert that Eng- 
lishmen love justice, but as a matter of 
fact they are a selfish race. Their pretended love of justice is a mere cloak for 
gaining their selfish ends, inasmuch as they do not feel the slightest scruple in 
sacrificing even an inn ocent person if such a course is necessary for the attain- 
ment.of their object. They try to make Indians believe that they are staying 
in India in order to maintain peace in the country, but in reality they rule the 
country only to enrich themselves and their countrymen. After: remarking 
that they conquered the Transvaal and killed lakhs (?) of Boers simply for che 
sake of a few diamond mines in that country,. the Editor goes onto say that 
the Muhammadans of India have beeo deluded into the belief that the British 
rulers entertain a special love for them. Is it possible, he asks, that a Chris- 
tian Government should feel special love for Muhammadans? He then 


Osvauinent aod Mahammadans. 


describes how Egypt was conquered by England and remarks that it is note- 


worthy that of the two leading English papers, vf3., the Ztmes andthe Pati 
Malt Gazette, which constantly advocated the conquest of Egypt, the latter 
was at that time edited by Mr. Morley. All the other, English newspapers 
begged for peace, but Mr. Morley continually urged war with Egypt, and this 
is the person who has been appointed as the Secretary of State for ind: 
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"Mr Morley did his ‘best to check the progress of Egypt and he is trying to 
Wo the same in the case of India, _ This shows how far the British people are 
just and peace-loving and how far their professed love for the Mussalmans of 
india is genuine. 


6. The Shang Stal Stites of the snd November 1907, publishes a 
communication from one Tahal Ram- 
Ganga: Ram, a zamindar of Dera 
dsmait Shap. at present residing in Lahore, who attributes the poverty of the 
indian people tothe destruction of indigenous arts and industries and the 
drain of wealth from the country. {sit surprising, asks the writer, that the 
people should be poor when crores of rupees are annually taken away by 
foreigners by means of trade? India is indebted to foreigners even for such 
articles as clothes, ‘books, pencils, knives, thread, needles, boots, etc. Can 
degenerat.on go further? ‘Cana people be called civilized who are not only 
yoverned.by foreigners, but are dependent on the latter even for the barest 
necessaries of life? There is only one way, says the writer, of remedying the 
evil, and that is that Indians should make up their mind to use none but coun- 
‘try-maae articles, There are some people who say that country-made articles 
are lackirg in finish, but they must not forget that the articles in question are 
more durable than those imported from foreign countriés, and that if once the 
people begin to patronise Indian manufactures Indian artisans will in: time 
produce articles in no way inferior to those of Europe. The writer therefore 
exhorts his countrymen to use only country-made goods. | 


The —— movement. 


47. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 28th October 1907, says that Mr. 
Keir Hardie, who has ¢eome out to 
India to enquire about the cause of the 
present unrest, is not likely to succeed in gaining his object since he knows 
nothing either of the sentiments of the people or of the policy adopted by 
‘Government in ruling this country. The fact that Mr. Hardie should think 
highly of Bengalis is not surprising because the latter always accompany him 
and act as his guides. The Editor feels no hesitation in saying that the 
leader of the Labour Party so far from removing has intensified the unrest 
prevailing in the country. | 


Mr. Keir Hardie. 


8. The Watan (Lahore), of the 1st November 1907, says that theleader 
of the Labour Party has committed a. 
very serious blunder in allowing himself 
to be misled by the agitators of Bengal. It was his bounden duty to see 
both sides of the picture and to declare his views only after he had thoroughly 
mastered Indian problems. 


Mr. Kier Hardie. 


Il.-AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


g. The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore), of the 7th November 1907, praises 
the action of the Amir in prohibiting the 
export of ghee and corn from Afghan- 


Afghanistan and India. 


istan and urges that the Government of India should place similar restrictions 
on the export of wheat from this country. The Policy of free-trade has 
doubtless proved beneficial to England, but as the circumstances of India are 


523 
different from those of the British Isles, it is apparent ‘that such a policy need 
not necessarily ‘suit the interests of'this country." When the people ask 
for the introduction of Western principles, such as no taxation without represen- 
tation, they are told that there’ is a vast difference between the ‘relative con-’ 
ditions of the two countries. But this difference in’ the circumstances ' of the 
two'countries is quietly ignored when it suits the interests ‘of Government. 
The Editor concludes by saying that if the Government were to place res- 
trictions on the export of grain from this country, the people would at once 


become : prosperous - and the discontent-now prevailing in’ the country pce 
disappear. 


10. The Patsa Akhtar (Lahore), of the tst November 1907, ap- 
_ plauds the.action of the Amir in pro- 
hibiting the export of ghee and corn 
from his territories. After remarking that the Kathiawar State has also 
taken similar steps, the paper says that in order to prevent the recurrence 


of famine it is essential that the poy of the Amir should be followed 
throughout India. = 


Afghanistan and ledie. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


ir; The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), ‘of the tst November 1907, 
says that the manner in which Govern- 


ment has rushed through the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Bill shows that it attaches no value to public opinion. 


The Seditious Meetings Bill. - 


12, The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 28th October 1907, writing 


about the remarks of Mr. Tilak on the 
Seditious Meetings Bill says that: Gov- 
ernment is Justified 1 in enacting such a ‘measure, seeing that the. holding of 
such meetings is likely to increase the number of seditionists. . 


The Seditious Meetings Bill. 


13. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 4th November 1907, 


saciid isda regrets that the Seditious Meetings 
ee ee Bill, which was unanimously opposed 
by the entire native press and which hes been admitted even by a section 


of the Anglo-Indian press to be an uncalled for and mischievous piece of 
legislation, has been passed into law by nine official votes as against three 
non-official votes. The district authorities and the police officials, whose 


repressive acts have caused great misery to the people, have now been fur- 
nished with another powerful weapon which’ strikes at the root of liberty of 


speech in the proclaimed areas and is likely to prove a source of trouble and 
annoyance to the educated community. 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
7 (a)——-Fudtesal, © | 
14. The Aftab (Delhi), of the 29th October 1907, remarks that 


; The Lebere shisting case. <= Mr. Sterling, who photographed Lalas — 


Pindi Das and Dina Nath while they 
were being led to Jail and who was apparently pleased with the latter’s mis- 


fortunes, has now himself been sent to jail cn a charge of causing the death 


. .- 
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of his bearer. His application for bail hag also been refused. Sueh a course 
would not have been taken since Mr. Sterling is an Englishman, but for the 
fact that the authorities are anxious to avoid giving an opportunity for hostile 
Criticism in these days of unrest, It should not, however, beinferred that the 
accused will be convicted and hanged on the charge brought against him. I will 
probably be proved in Court that the revolver went off accidentally and that 
Mr.. Sterling had no intention of killing his bearer. The paper concludes 
by remarking that if an Englishman, even of the type of Mr. Sterling, is 
punished, natives will be encouraged to demand the punishment of others 
for trivial offences. : 


(c)—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


16, The Aftab (Delhi), of the 4th November 1907, remarks that 
the Delhi municipality is resorting to 
every ‘species of tyranny in order to fill 
its coffers. Moreover, it does not publish any statement of its income and 
expenditure for the information of the public and is grossly careless in the 
management of its finances. In support of his assertion, the paper cites the 
case of the late Secretary of the municipal committee, who was an Englishman 
and who is alleged to have misappropriated several lakhs of rupees, but has 
not yet been prosecuted for the offence. It regrets that the money wrung 
out from the poor people should be allowed to .be squandered by Europeans 
like water. In April last, the committee desired to double the tax on 
platforms outside shops, but they failed in this attempt. Now as though to 
avenge themselves upon the people they have increased the house tax three- 
fold or fourfold and in some cases as much as tenfold. Some idea of the 
stupidity of the committee may be formed from the fact that they have 
appointed only one person, Lala Harish Chander, to assess the tax on all 
houses in the city and that they repose the most implicit confidence in his 
judgment. This Lala Harish Chander has taken bribes to his heart’s content 
and has earned the approbation of the foreign rulers by bleeding his own 
countrymen. It is a pity that the committee do not pay the least heed to 
the representations of the people. : 


The House-Tax in Delhi. 


The Editor then remarks :—“ Sometime ago Mr. Humphreys told us 


that we had no right to criticise the affairs of the municipality. We take 


this opportunity of telling him that everyone has a right to discuss any 
matter affecting his interests. What right has Mr. Humphreys to rule over 
us? The power which he wields is based entirely on oppression and tyranny. 
We know that Government, constituted as it is at present, will once more 
order our deportation on the slightest pretext, but in spite of this we warn the 
people of Delhi that it is quite useless to submit petitions regarding the 
subject of house taxation to the authorities. There is only one way of getting 
ride of the tax, namely, that Hindus and Muhammadans should unite and 
refuse to pay a single pie on account of the house tax. It will then be 
interesting to see whom Government will punish. The people of Delhi 


‘should remember how the butchers and traders succeeded in their agitation 


by presenting a united front to the demands of the municipality.” 
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(4) Miscellaneous. 


16. The Aftab. (Delhi),.of the 4th November 1907, reviewing a report 
of the proceedings of the Delhi Plague 
Committee, remarks that. it is surprising 
that. the people of Delhi should not be able to appoint a committee for 
themselves without the aid of Government. .It then goes on to say “Let 
Government do its own work, which is heavy enough in all conscience and 
allow us to devise. means for our own safety. We will not say any more 
about this now because we would rather die of plague than join the com- 


mittee if the object of the plague (committee?) is simply to assist the 
English.” 


The report of the Delhi Plague Committee. 


F. ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Pokce, 


Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE : 


The 16th November 1907. 


Punjab Government Press, Lahore—26-1] 07—4689=93—=C. D. 
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Received up to 23rd November 1907. 


].—POLITICS. 
(b)— Home, | 2 


‘ The following letter was published in the Zrzbune (Lahore), of the 


The constitution of Advisory Councils and re- ‘cin 
form of Legislative Councils. roth November 1907 : 


‘© SiR,—The proposal of the constitution cf Advisory Councils and of the reform of 
Legislative Councils is at present before the Government. It is high time therefore that 
the Sikh community should put forward their claims before the Government. In the 
proposed scheme there are provisions for special conces:tons to be given to the Muham- 
madans. Some seats have been specially reserved for them both in the Viceregal and 
Provincial Legislative Councils. The mere mention of this fact should not create any 
misunderstanding in the minds of.our Mubammadan brethren. Let them clearly under. 
stand that we don’t grudge this fora moment. What we urge is that we should get 

‘similar concessions. ‘The reasons which have led the Government to show such special 
treatment towards tte Muhammadan community apply with all the greater force to the 
otkhs. 

“The Sikks are ‘an important political minority,’ particularly in the Punjab 
as has been admitted in the Punjab Government Resolution circulated in this behalf for 
the purpose of inviting public opinion on this matter. They are of all communities the 
most loyal and faithful British subjects who can be safely relied upon in time cf need 
and danger. The mutiny of 1857, the Afghan War, the Tirah and Chitral expeditions 
are the typical instances of their steadfast loyalty to the British throne. The Saragarhi 
Memorials erected by the Government at Ferozepore and Amritsar are the standing 
monuments of their devoted loyalty tothe British Raj. It is the Ssk4s who mainly 
supply recruits for the Army. It is they, again, who fill the coffers of the Government 


by paying the land revenue and water-rates. In fact, they are the backbone cf the 
Government both from the military and revenue-paying standpoints. 


“ Such being the political importance of the Siéhs, it is very difficult to understand 
why Government should ignore their claims for special concessions’ in the proposed 
scheme. Their porportionate numerical strength is far less than that of Muhammadans. 
It is therefore the greater reason that the Goverrment shculd show them a Special 
treatment like their Muhammadan brethren. We gratefully acknowledge the help given 
to us. by Government the other day in establishing our Sikh Ccllege a Amritsar. We 
fail to understand why. a departure should be made from that policy at this time in the 
matter of the proposed scheme. If there is any cause of displeasure in connection with 
the rec-nt agitation it should be made known to us. 
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“ We should not be condemned unheard. 
* We should not be given up unless we are tried and found wanting in loyalty. 


‘'It should be said to the credit of the Muhammadans that they are an alert and 
intelligent people and are noted for their sense of political opportunism. 


“ Their leaders understand their commercial interest well. When an important 
matter is before the Government, they rise up, gird up their loins, and represent their 
claims fully to the Government. The readeis are not unaware of the recent All-India- 
Muhammadan Deputation which waited with a long representation of their claims upon 
His Excellency Lord Minto, the Viceroy of India, Asa result of that deputation, they 
got the concessions in question and several other benefits which it is not my concern 
to detail here. 


“ The Sikh masses, on the other hand, are an ignorant and idle people. There are 
comparatively few among them who take any real interest in the welfare of their com- 
munity. 


“The chief blame therefore lies with ourselves. We should not blame the Govern- 
ment to a great extent. It is a well-known Punjabi proverb that a mother does not give 
milk to her child until he or she cries. Sikh Brothers, sit silent and you are doomed. 
Be up and doing and your efforts will surely be rewarded. ‘Government helps those who 
help themselves,’ is a well-known maxim which you skould follow. 


“ My Sizké brethren, | ask you to consider this matter of the proposed scheme 
a little more seriously. If your special claims are igncred now, they will remain ignored 
for ever. | 


“ This matter should at once be taken up in right earnest. The several Sik’ 


| District Associations should represent their grievances to their respective District 


authorities. The leading Sikhs of the province should form a Central Association and 
should represent this matter fully to the Government. The Hon’ble Tikka Sahib of 
Nabha should be requested by the Sits to take up this matter and to represent it to the 
authorities and to arrange it in consultation with Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia and Sardar 
Harbans Singh of Attari; if necessary, a deputation consisting of leading Sih gentlemen 
of the province should wait upon His Honour Sir Denzil Ibbetson and, if need be, upon 
His Excellency Lord Minto, with a request to consider their claims. In arranging this 


deputation care shoud be taken to have a predominant element of retired Sikh Military 
Officers, ; 


~ “T am sure that, if such step be taken, the able end far-sighted ruler, Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson, and the sagecious and sympathetic Viceroy of India, Lord Minto, will give a 
thorough and favourable consideration to our representation. 


KHARAK SINGH, 
, Pleader.” 


2a. The following is from the Zribune f(Lahore), of the aust 


November 1907 :— 
Muhammadans and the Advisory Council. ber 997 


_ “In an interview between Mr. Keir Hardie and some Muhammadan gentlemen report- 
ed in the columns of alocal contemporary, Mr. Hardie was reported to have observed that 
perhaps the Muhammadans as he took it wanted a share in the Advisory and the Legisla- 
tive Councils proportionate to their number. To this a member of the deputation replied 

"Not only number but political importance.’ The Muhammadan member of the deputa- 
tion evidently took his cue from some of the official documents. For if we remember 
aright, the reply of the Viceroy to the Moslem deputation that waited on hima little over 
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a year ago contained a reference to the political importance of the Muhammadan com- 
munity, while the Council reform proposals themselves in more than one place pay a tribute 
to the political importance of the Muhammadan community. Indeed, in any scheme of re- 
presentation, ‘ political importance ’ and ‘ recent domination’ are favourite arguments 
used for making some special provisions for the Muhammadan representation and accord< 
ing to thema favoured class treatment * * * * we have always advocated 
adequate representation of the Muhammadans, although we have expressed our doubts as 
to whether a system of hot-house culture such as the system of artificial representation 
by nomination necessarily involves will be really conducive to the growth and develop- 
ment of a community, which has yet to make up some lost ground in the field of educa- 
tion and enterprise. _We have never grudged them any concession which the Govern- 
racnt may think it fit for the protection of their interests, provided they are made in a 
proper and legitimate manner and with due regard to the interests of other classes. 
This, however, by the way. We have here to examine the ‘recent domination’ theory 
in so far as it applies to the Muhammadans, Now, it is a well-known historical fact 
emphasised by such historians as Seely and Sir William Hunter, that England met the 
most formidable opposition in her career of conquest in Iadia not from the Muhammadans 
but from the Mahrattas and Sikhs. Any one, though he maynot be gifted with the 
knowledge of Macaulay’s school-boy, knows this full well. And yet the ‘ recent domi- 


nation’ theory has been echoed and re-echoed not only in the organs of the Muham- 
madan but in the Anglo-Indian Press, and now it has received the honour of being incor- - 


porated in State documents of the highest importance. 


“Indeed if there is any community which can really lay claim to its political import- 
ance and to special treatment on account of its recent domination it is that of the Sikhs. 
We bave not to go back to ancient history in search of the domination of the Sikhs, It 
isa matter of living memory. And even at present considering their number, the Sikhs 
contribute the largest proportion of Ruling Chiefs ia India. They constitute the flower 
of the Indian Army and these have been tested on many a bloody field. They have been 
the saviours of the Punjab in the dark days of the mutiny * * * ®# = Ip 
these days modest excellence is often outstripped in the race by pushing mediocrity and 
by its constant clamours and ‘ booming ’ of its interests, the Muhammadans have succeed- 


ed in creating an impression as if they are the politically the most important race and the | 


rest are nowhere, The appeal of Sardar Kharak Singh, urging his community to shake 
off its torpor and work for the proper representation of its interests comes in right time: 
The Sikhs should no longer let the grass grow beneath their feet. They should sink all 
their differences, close their ranks and form themselves intoa Central Association for safe- 
guarding their own interests. If necessary, a Sikh deputation may wait upon the Lieute- 


nant-Governor and the Viceroy and urge its special claims to the notice of the Govern- 
ment. ” 


3. The following is from the 7ribune (Lahore), of the a1st No- 
Mr. Morley’s speech, vember 1907 :=— 


‘‘ The English Mail which reached Lahore last week brought newspapers contain-. 
ing the full text of the speech delivered by Mr. John Morley to his constituents at. 
Arbroath * * * *® #® $j%j#  & ¥* The general impression left on 
the mind by a careful perusal of the speech is, that the Secretary of State labours under 
great misapprehension as regards the attitude of the educated classes in this country to- 
wards the Government. It appears that the mischief done by the exaggerated news sent 
to England by those connected with Anglo-Indian newspapers is still alive. We are 
sorry to have to say that Mr. John Morley is not yet convinced that the general feeling 
of the educated classes towards British rule is one of loyalty and good-will. Mr. Morley’s 
ignorance of the aims and aspirations of the educated classes is as much to be depre+ 
cated as his want of accurate knowledge of the political situation in India ¢ * 
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592: 
“ Why was: the speech made at: all? This is 


a: question which’ will strike 
ait impartial.critics of .Mr. Mocley’s administration, of. the India. Office. It is not to 
be. denied, that. Mr. Keir. Hardie’s utterances: have created some‘ sort of sensa- 
tion: in: England; and it is also: well: known there that the great Labour Leader will;'.as the: 
reault.of his impartial and careful study of the situation onthe spot,;-be able to throw a. 
floed.of light on the. Indian. problem as it has been presented ‘to: him to. the: House of: 
Commons during the past few months, It is equally true: that in British: politics Mr. ‘Keir 
Hardie is a-force to. be reckoned with, Mr. John Morley will not be able to brush him- 
aside and altogether to ignore him,, If he can be discredited. so much-the better. Some. 
Anglo-Indian newspapers in this country have tried: this game and so far with much 
success, The British newspapers have all gone at him:so to speak. But Mr. Keir Hardie. 
is well able to hold his:own against all combinations. We make no doubt but that when 

he rises to address the House on the Indian: problem he will be: listened to with respect: 
and attention.. Another reason'why Mr. Morley spoke as he did is that. his conscience 
has begun to smite him a bit. The rebukes administered by friends whose loyalty and. 
respect for him he has no reason to doubt have begun to make him a little uneasy. 
7 * * *§ * *  % *® Are. th ere not enough men in the ranks 
of the Anglo-Indian and the English Press both here and in Great Britain to abuse edu- 
cated Indians, and to misrepresent their aims and aspirations that Mr. John Morley should 

unwittingly lend them the strength of his great name and position. All that the party of 

political progress in India has demanded is that the military expenditure of the empire 

which has overgrown during the past 20 years should be retrenched, and that the people 

of the country should be given their due share of posts of responsibility and intluence in 

the administration. Can any one say that their demands are not perfectly legitimate? 

Can it be denied that during the past six or seven years the authorities in India have 

done much to put down the educated classes by ridiculing their aspirations and latterly 

by adopting severely repressive measures. The men of light and leading among us who 
have taken an active part in the political regeneration of the country have always main-— 
tained that British rule is essential for the successful carrying out of the programme of 
reform. Even thosé among us who are known as the Extremists have not said or written 
a word to justify the language used by Mr. Morley, We can safely challenge our detrac- 
tors to point out a single educated Indian who wishes that the British rule of India should 
cease to exist. Misrepresentation has been a weapon our enemies have used against us 
now for many years, but we had never expected that Mr. John Morley would, though 

much against his will, be persuaded to make use of it. ” 


4. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 8th Nevember 1907, remarks that 
in his memorable speech at Arbroath 
Mr. Morley claimed that he had con- 
ferred a great favour on the people of India by appointing two Indians as 
Members of the Council of the Secretary of State. The people of India, 
says the paper, are doubtless gratified that two Indians have for the first 
time been appointed to the India Office, but can Mr. Morley honestly and 
conscientiously say that the selection of Messrs. Gupta and Bilgrami as 
Members of his Council is likely to meet with the approval of the educated 
Indian public ? What ihe. Indians wanted was that they be represented.on the 
India Council.by Indians capable of taking an intelligent interest in the political 
affairs of this country, but-can any person have the hardihood to assert that 
Messrs, {Gupta and Bilgrami are the true representatives of the people? 
Mr. Gupta is an official of officials, and is the only Indian who is said to have 
been in favour of the partition of Bengal. Can such a person ever be a true 
representative of the people? After replying. to the. question in the negative, 
the Editor goes. on to say that the appointment, of Mr, Bilgranw i is not viewed 
with satisfaction either by Hindus or Mubammadans.. 


Mr. Morley’s speech. 
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5. The F hang vias (Jhang), of the oth . November.1907, deprecates 
the partiality shown by Government 
to Muhammadans and remarks: that 
it is to be extremely regretted that the authorities, just and conscientious as 
they are, should be prejudiced against Hindus and consider them as disloyal, 
although they are truly loyal to and real well-wishers of British rule in India. 


The loyalty of the Hiadus. 


6. The following is from the 7ribuse (Lahore), of the 17th November 
Mr. Kole Hardie 5 is eae” | 


os With his speech at the Metropolitan Club, Tuticorin, reported in our columns 
yesterday, the Indian tour of Mr. Keir Hardie comes to a close. Mr. Hardie has been 
among us for full two months, his growing interest in his self-imposed labour of love 
having induced him to prolong his stay here much longer than the time originally allot- 
ted for the tour. The speech he made at Tuticorin was a remarkable one in many 
respects. Excepting afew stray words which Mr. Hardie let fall on the situation in 
East Bengal, he has in general kept a wise reticence as to his impressions on men and 
things in India, but in the speech under review he is reported to have thrown off his 
attitude of reserve and spoken out his mini to the people who assembled at the Club 
to bid him a sad and yet a loving farewell. Every sentence of his speech bears the 
impress of his deep and pervading love for India and the Indian people. It has 
got all the accent of the utterance of a philanthropist and a humanitarian whose great 
and big heart is touched with pity at the sufferings and grievances of fellowmen. * ® 
* * It is true he said that on account of his advanced age he cannot contemplate 
the possibility of being a leader of the pro-Indian party ia Parliament, but none the 
less he gives us his solemn assurance that whenever an opportunity will occur, whether 
in the House of Commons or on the public plitform outside, his influence, his voice, his 
vote will be found on the side of the Indian people. Great as is the value of such 
assurance, it is further enhanced by the fact that the speaker here spoke it from the 
depth of his soul. He pleaded for a better knowledge of India among the British 
public and particularly referred to the visit of another steadfast friend of India, 
Dr. Rutherford, M. P., and of Mr. Nevinson, and other Brit'sh journalists, which, he 
hoped, would result in disseminating a better knowledge of India. He said that India 
suffers a good deal from being far removed from the seat of the Government and that 
the British people have no desire to be anything but just towards India. The only thing 
todo is to make the proper representation and make that representation in the most 
effective way. He recommended that the Congress should once hold its sittings in 


London.” 


% * * « * * 

“ He then referred to the so-called reform proposals of the Government of India 
and made a free criticism of their merits. These contemplated measures, he said very 
rightly, are hardly measures of reform. In England they would be considered as retro- 
gressive and not progressive. It is after a thousand years of constitutional fight that the 
masses in England have succeeded in wresting the franchise from the aristocracy, and 
there they do not look upon any proposal which tends to vest the aristocracy with ad- 
ditional and special powers as healthy reform as the interests of the masses often conflict 
with those of the classes. He said he would be surprised if these proposals were passed 
in their present form. At any rate, when they will be placed, as ultimately they must, 
on the table of the House of Commons, that democratic body ‘would certainly criticise 
their details before putting its seal and sanction tothem. This, coming from a member 
of Parliament of the position and influence of the Labour Leader, is certainly assuring, 
although it should be noted that the Government have expressly put them forward as 
tentative and provisional and beea welcoming full public criticism of the _ measures. 
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‘sense of surprise how such measures-can be .introdyced -under 9 Liberal Government 
‘anda Liberal Secretary-of State.of: Mr. Morley’s traditions. He would put it down to 
‘Mr. Morley’s lack: of knowledge.of India. , He was sure thatifhe tad been so. fortunate 


‘as to have.Mr. Morley for this travelling companion; during the last two months the latter 
would. have allowed bis right hand to rot atthe wrist before endorsing such proposals.. 
- This, coming, from Mr, Hardie, is certainly hopeful, for it indicates that with better know- 
ledge Mr. Morley might yet show himself bis former self. We do not-know. how far we 
aré, justified in. the. hope, but, it-is a pity that Mr. Morley refused the request of Sir John 
Jardine when the latter asked him to visit India. ‘Is it too much to -hope,. now that — 
Mr. Hobhouse will be shortly in India and see things with his own eyes, that, he will on his 
return apprise his Chief with the true proportion and significance of events?" 


7. The ‘Paisa- Akhbar (Lahore), of the.14th November. 1907, remarks 
thati the-release. of. Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh:shows,, that, the., authorities 
are, convinced. that perfect peace ‘and order now prevail within the: ‘Punjab: and 
that, it is therefore unnecessary that the policy of repression should be: conti- 
nued. any longer. Moreover, it will go far to remove the disappointment caused 
by the curt and evasive replies which the Hon’ble Home Member gave to the 
‘questions asked in the Imperial Legislative Council by Mr. ,Gokhale regarding 
Lala Lajpat Rai. This feeling of disappointment will now.be converted into 
one, of joy and ‘the people will realize that the British Government. is 
scrupulously just and that its sense of justice ultimately gets the better of 
all its,mistakes. and blunders. After remarking that the Lala’s release will 
naturally. be. received. with intense joy by the Punjabis, the Editor goes on to 
--say that the people of the Punjab should take this opportunity to give expres- 
sion to their feelings. of heartfelt gratitude to His Honour the Lieutenant- 
‘Governor of the Punjab, who has not only secured the release of Lala. Lajpat 
Rai,and thus put an end to the unrest in the province, but has saved;the country 
from the dangerous effects of the Seditious Meetings Act and restored the 
privilege of free.speech to the Punjabis, 


Therelpaseof.Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


8, The Akhbay-i-Am (Lahore), of the 15th November-1907, after: prais- 
ing Government for the release of: Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, says that. it 
has now been clearly proved that these men were not guilty of any offence 
whatsoever and that they were deported unnecessarily. The paper then gees 
on to say that those who denounced the prisoners and repr esented themselves 
as being connected with the Secret Police should feel ashamed of their 
condust., _ 

9. The Vakel (Amritsar), of the and Noyember 1907, says that a rumour 
has ,been. going the, round of the press 
that. the deportation, of Lajpat. Rai 
was due to the fact that he had invited the Amir to take possession of India. 
Evidently the rumour has no foundation and Govefnment. should hasten-.to 
contradict it and thus remove all misapprehension on the subject from: the 


minds of the people, 


_. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 14th November 1907, publishes 
a communication from-Mr, Tahi:.Ram 
) Ganga Ram, who deplores the poverty 

of the Indian people, which is in his opinion attributable to the destruction 


The release of Lela Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


| The deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 


Phe poverty of the Indian people. - 
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of Indian arts :and «industries. -'It is a. pity,.-aays-the: .writer,; that although 
India: -produces-‘raw. material in’ abundance: she is dependent <on other: 
countries for the supply of the manufactured articles: - Is- it: any’ wonder; ‘he 
asks, that lakis of people should die of famine ‘and plague‘since all the* 
wealth and resources of the, country are. exploited by foreigners? ‘The best 
way, ta,better:the, condition,of; the people is to.revive the arts and. industries of 
the-country.: Jn:order to attain. this laudable object the. people should. make. 
up their. mind to use-only countey-made:goods.. Thete are some people. wha . 
object-to indigenous-articles because they-lack finish, but it must be remems: 
bered that they are durable and if people will patronise indigenous: goods: they. 
will in’ time improve in finish and quality. The writer, therefore,» exhorts his 
countrymen to use country-made articles. _ 


gi. The Punjab Samathar (Lahore), of the 5th. November. 1907, 
also publishes the same communica- 


The poverty of the Indian people. : 
, tion, 


Il.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


ta. Writing about the orders of the Amir: prohibiting the ‘export of 
tn, grain from his territories, the hang 

Stal (Jiang), of the oth November:1g07, 
remarks that none but a national Government can be ‘expected to act in the 
manner in which the Amir has acted.. The British. Government: in India will 
never pass such orders even if it be: petitioned to do _ so. 


The Amir and the export of grain from Afghanis 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


13. The Kapurthala Akhbar (Kapurthala), of thegth November 1907; 
publishes: a: communication from one 
Tahl Ram Ganga Ram, who:says that,. 
unlike other: civilised countries, charity is misdirected in India with the: result 
that the people have almost been reduced to pauperism. A large sum of money 
is annually. squandered on feeding heggars who are able-bodied men capable 
of earning their: livelihood by labour, Again, foreign goods of considerable: 
value are imported into: India... If the money: thus wasted: were. spent.: in. 
educating the masses, in establishing orphanages, and in improving indigenous: 
industries, the country would increase: in: prosperity. The establishment .of: 
orphanages, adds‘ the. correspondent,. would, moreover, prevent thousands.of. 
Hindus from embracing Christianity. He:concludes by exhorting Indians: to. 
see that: charity is diverted:into proper channels,. 


' The misplaced charity in India. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


14. Hindustan (Lahore), of .the 8th: November 1907, publishes a 
cartoon in which the map of India is 
wholly painted black with the exception 
of the Punjab and the Bombay Presidency, the former of which contains only 
four very small streaks of light and the latter only one,:. The letter press 
runs as follows’ :— | 


-. Phe Seditious, Meetings: Bill has-been: paseed: and darkness has: apcead all;.dver 
India). .But;alag! @ hundred times.alas jt . 


A Cartoea. 
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i" .@-The well-reasoned speeches of ‘the Hon’ble:Mr. Gokhale and the: Hon'ble 
Mr.. Rash Behari Ghosh have proved of no. avail.. The arguments advanced by the 
Hon'ble the Tikka of Nabha have also passed unheeded. Lord Minto has said that 
Indians are so blinded by enthusiasm for political reform that they cannot realize the 
requirements (of the country). The small streaks of light which are visible in the. 
Punjab are due to the broad-mindedness of His Honour Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who has 
informed the Viceroy that the present condition of the Punjab is satisfactory.’ It is 
fortunate that we have regained our lost sssa?, and that our future is now full of hope. 
Is it wise that the whole of India should be placed in the clutches of a shameful law like 
this simply because Backergunj has not behaved properly. Lord Minto himself says 
that the law is required at Backergunj alone and nowhere else. Is this the way to 
promote the welfare of the people and to win their hearts ? We must regretfully say 
that the passing of this uncalled for measure ) will ever remain an ugly stain on the 
administration of Lord Minto. | 


15. The $hang Stal (Jhang), of the oth November 1907, says that 
the 1st of November 1907 will ever be 
associated in the minds of the people 
as the day on which Government deprived Indians of the cherished privilege 
of liberty of speech, granted by her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria on the 
same day of 1858. After remarking that no regard has been paid to the 
opinion of native members of the Viceroy’s Council, the paper says that 
although the new law is at present applicable only to Barisal, it will be 
extended to other places if the people begin to hold public meetings. 


16. The $hang Stal (Jhang), of the oth November 1907, says that 

; the action of Government in passing 

ee aa the Seditious Meeting Bill, regardless 

of the protests of the native members, shows that the authorities have no 

respect: for public opinion of the country. This being the case, the native 

members should, if they have any sense of self-respect left in them, decline to 
give expression to their views on any subject whatsoever. 


17. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the oth November 1607, 
‘ é remarks that in spite of the fact that 
1 aes aladctcnalell the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal 
beat and plundered the Hindus and openly declared that they had been autho- 
rised by Government and the Nawab of Dacca to loot the Hindus and 
forcibly marry Hindu widows, it is difficult to see why all classes of people in 
that province should be considered responsible for the unrest and disorder 
prevailing in that part of the country, and why Government should consider it 
necessary to stop public meetings throughout India. Moreover, when Govs 
ernment admits that the Public Meetings Ordinance has not proved a success, 
what guarantee is there that the Seditious Meetings Act will be a greater 
success. 


The ist of November 1907. | 


VIL— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(2)-—Fudtesal, 
18. The Aitkari (Lahore), of the 11th November 1907, writing about 
The Denniatelt nies cone, the acquittal of Mr. Moore, Assistant 


Station Master, Rawalpindi, who was 
charged with having committed rape on a Hindu girl, remarks that it is 
difficult to see from the records of the’case how the jury arrived at the con- 
clusion that the girl gave her consent on receiving Rs, 2 from Moore, 


538 i: 
The ‘very fact: that: she: is.a Hindu widow.is a strong argument in : favour:.of 


the presumption that she: could not have given ber consent tothe act... Besides, 
if she had: actually consented, she would not have, proclaimed her didhonour :te 
the world and thereby ruin herself for life. After remarking that augh.eases 
are calculated to still, further intensify the. estrangement already existing between 
the rulers and the ruled the, Editor gops on to say that Mr. Moore’s conduct is 
reprehensible in the extreme, and that when men of such character are allowed 
to hold the responsible. position of Station Master. it is dangerous for native 
women to travel by.railway. In these, circumstances it. behoves the Railway 
authorities to take serious notice of Moore’s conduct., It is also to be hoped 
that Sir Denzil Ibbetson, will intervene and take such steps as are calculated 
to put an end to the recurrence of such scandals in future. 


19. The Punjed Samachar (Lahore), of the tath November 1907, 
writing about the Rawalpindi rape case, 
says that both the accused. have. been 
acquitted by a jury. Mr. Moore, of course, had a right to be tried by his 
peers, but Fazal Din was specially fortunate in being tried by men who were 
far above him. in position. There is much difference between Indian and 
English notions of morality—an act which is justifiable according to European 
notions may be reprehensible according to Indian notions. The guilt of the 
accused ought to have been judged from an Indian point of view. It is very 
seldom that a jury convicts a European, and it is their perverse verdicts in 
such cases that make the people lose all faith in British sense of justice. 
After giving the facts of the case, the Editor goes onto say that it is quite 
apparent that through the kindness of Railway officials a young girl has been 
ruined for ever. Her parents and other relatives will now refuse to have 
anything to do with her. If under such circumstances she were to commit 
suicide, who will be responsible for the act ?. In future no female passenger can 
be considered safe. A white man may commit rape on any Indian woman and 
when prosecuted plead consent on the part of the woman. The Editor con- 
cludes by urging that the Railway authorities should punish the accused 
departmentally, seeing that they admit that they made overtures to a female 
passenger. Nothing short of the dismissal of Mr. Moore can satisfy the 
Indian public. 


The Rawalpindi rape case, 


20. The A/tab-t-Hind (Jullundur), of the 8th November 1907, writing 
about the Rawalpindi rape case, regrets 
that the jury should have declared the 
accused not quilty in spite of the fact that the evidence produced by the pro- 
secution was convincing. The statement of the accused, however, that the 
complainant had given her consent was accepted.as. Gospel truth by the jury, 
simply because it came froma Feringee accused. | 


The Rawalpindi rape case. 


The, Rajput Gasette (Lahore), of the 8th November 1907, 


makes similar remarks. 
The Rawalpindi rape case. 


aa, The Zeminder (Kaseabad),, of the, Sth November, 4907, writing 


about the, Rawalpindi rape, case, says 
that the evidence, adduced, against the 
accused was convincing enough, but that the jury has retumed a verdict of not’ 


The » Rawalpindi rape case. 
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guilty. The rang would not have acquitted the’ accused if there had been any 
Indians among them. The paper concludes by remarking that it remains to 
be seen what departmental punishment is meted out to the accused YY the 
Railway. authorities. 


93. The Passa Akhbar (Lahore), of the rath November 1907, eens | 
that the acquittal of Mr. Moore has 
caused great surprise and pain to the 
people who feel every sympathy for the unfortunate girl. The people all over 
the country are indignant that a wicked person like Moore should be acquitted 
by the court. Until the present method of dealing with European culprits is 
changed and the trial of Englishmen by jury is not properly amended there is 
little hope of such flagrant failures of justice ceasing. The publi¢ are anxious 
to see whiat punishment the authorities will award to Moore and hope that the 
Railway authorities will take severe notice of his conduct, especially as he has 
confessed to having had connection with the girl. 


a4. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the oth November 1907, writing 
about the final judgment in the Rawal- 
pindi riot case, remarks that very heavy 
sentences have been passed against the accused. The action of Mr. Martineau 
in discharging the lawyers had led the public to expect that all the accused 
would be acquitted, but unfortunately these expectations have not been 
realised. The reason why he has convicted the accused is that he has been 
anxious to please both the public and Government. 


a5, The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the goth November 1907, 
remarks that it is difficult to make any 
comments on the sentences passed 
against some of the accused in the Rawalpindi riot trial without a perusal 
of Mr, Martineau’s judgment, but it cannot refrain from observing that 
having regard to the circumstances of the case the punishment awarded 


appears to be unduly severe, 
26. The Thong Sia} (Jhang), of the 9th November 1907, says that the 


oiiicei iid fact that the hearing of the case against 
Sufi Amba Parshad has been repeatedly 

adjourned shows that the Police has not yet secured sufficient evidence against 
the accused. It appears that the object of these adjournments is to enable 
the Police to produce sufficient evidence to bring the charge home to the 


accused. 


The Rawalpiadi rape case. 


The tas ase tiot trial, 


The Rawalpindi riot trial, 


a7. The Aitkari (Lahore), of the 11th November 1907, remarks 
that the Rawalpindi riot case has prov- 
ed how grossly incompetent the local 
Police are and trusts that the matter will receive serious attention at the hands 
of His. Honour. the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, The Police have 
not only brought the Government into disrepute, but have also been the cause 
of serious trouble and suffering to those innocent persons. who were hauled 
up before the Magistrate on a serious charge without rhyme or reason. 
It is di fficult to tnsgine what the consequences woos have been if the casehad 


The Rewalpinal Police. 
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not been tried by a just and conscientious Magistrate like Mr. Martineau. 


It is to be hoped that Sir Denzil Ibbetson will take serious notice of the con. 


duct of the Police who have shamefully failed in the discharge of their duty. 


(c)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


a8, The Watan: (Lahore), of the 15th November 1907, publishes a 
communication in which the writer 


The pr h tax in Lahore. 
nat » es Seen as condemns the action of the Lahore 


Municipality in inviting public opinion regarding the proposed house tax,_ 


without, at the same time, pointing out the importance of and the advantages 


likely to accrue from the new tax. The writer advises the Municipality . 


to do this now and then ask the public to state their objections against the. 
house tax. 


29.. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 15th November 1907, pub- 
lishes a communication from one 
** Roshan,” who endeavours to prove 
that taxation will be considerably raised if the levying of a house tax is sanc- 
tioned for the city of Lahore. This tax is proposed to replace octroi, which 
brings in an income of about Rs. 6,00,000 to the Municipality. But as octroi 


The proposed house tax for Lahore. 


is distributed pro vata over the whole population, the people do not feel its . 


burden, while in the case of house tax the distribution will not be so fair 
and equitable. Besides, the number of residential houses in the city proper 
(excluding Anarkali) does not exceed 25,000, with an average rental of 
Rs. 5 per house. The Committee will, therefore, be able to realise about 
Rs. 75,000 only from the city at the rate of 5 per cent., the balance of 
Rs. 5,20,000 will have to be made good from the Anarkali quarter alone. 
This, however, is not possible as the maximum rate which the Committee 
can impose is 7 per cent. The writer then goes on to remark that the pro- 
posed tax will fall heavily on petty house-owners, whose sole means of income 
consists of house rent, and concludes by taking the local Rate-payers Associa- 
tion and the people to task, who pin their faith in men like Lala Ram Saran 
Das and Rai Mohan Lal, who are credited with having initiated the proposal. 


30. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 12th November 1907, 
publishes a communication from one 
Gurditta Mal, a retired Tahsildar, who 
adversely criticises the proposal to levy house tax in Lahore and says that 
people have become accustomed to the payment of octroi and do not feel 
it to be a hardship. Moreover, octori can be easily charged from every 
body whether living within or without municipal limits. The village people 
who come to the city and make use of roads pay their share of the octroi 
when they take their food in the city. If, on the other hand, a house tax is 


The proposed house tax in Lahore. 


levied the village people will make use of municipal roads Without contributing _ 


anything towards the expenses of the Municipality. The writer concludes 


by saying that direct tax has never been popular in any country and that 


the Lahore Municipality will be ill-advised if it persists. in imposing the 
proposed house tax. ; | | 
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‘gt. The Albert Ast (Lahore), of :the r4th November. 1507, paren 
lishes a communication in which the 
: writer deprecates .the levying of. the 
proposed house tax in Lahore, inasmuch as the abolition of octroi is not 
calculated to render the necessaries of life cheaper .than they are at present. 
The writer adds that the aun house tax will fall heavily upon poor 


people, 


. The ileus bouse tax in Lahore. 


—_ 


(e)——Agriculinre aad questions affecting the land, 


32, The Victirta Paper (Sialkot), of the 16th November 1907, 
remarks that the authorities have con- 
ferred a great boon on the colonists 
by appointing a Committee with a view to devising means for their betterment. 
The. Committee will enquire into the defects of the present administration of 
the colonies and make suggestions for remedying these defects so as to 
promote the welfare of the colonists and safeguard the interests of Govern- 
ment ‘as well. It will be presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Gordon Walker, 
C.S.I., who is a real well-wisher.of the colonists and under whose stewardship 

) there is every likelihood of the Committee fully succeeding in attaining their 

| aims and objects. Mr. Gordon Walker should pay a visit to the spot and 
: enquire from the colonists in what respects the present system of irrigating ~ 
‘ the lands is- defective,and what reform they desire in the administration of 

| 


The Canal Colonies Committee. 


the Canal Department in the colonies, This suggestion, if adopted, would 
make the Committee’s enquiries comprehensive and enable them to accomplish 
the object which they have in view. The Editor then makes the following 
suggestions for the consideration of the Committee :— 


“(1). No colonist should be fined for a breach of any canal regulations 
or the laws of his colony without being first allowed an opportunity of ap- 
pearing (before the Canal Officer ?) either in person or through a repre- 
sentative and submitting his objections, |n other words, in-imposing a fine 
the colonists should be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of the, 
Criminal Procedure Code. 


(2). Ifa colonist be fined, the fine should te realized in the manner 
laid down in ‘the Ctiminal Procedure Code. The cultivation of a colonist 
should not be stopped for default of payment of fine. There seems to be- 
no necessity for taking so drastic a measure seeing that the movable 
property of the,colonist can be attached in payment of fine. Suppose a 
colonist is fined Rs. 10 and has failed to pay the amouni in the stipulated. 
period. Under these circumstances his movable property should be attached 
in order to realize the amount of fine. The stopping of the cultivation of his 
land is calculated to prove extremely injurious to him because if the period 
of cultivation is over the land cannot be cultivated until next harvest. 
Moreover, if for failure to pay a fine of ten rupees cultivation is stopped on 
ten squares of land the colonist will be put toa loss of several thousand 
rupees. Should it, however, be deemed necessary to ‘stop~cultivation as a 
punishment for non-payment of fine the stoppage should be commensurate 
with the fine, i.¢., in default of the payment of a fine of ten rupees cultivation 
should be stopped onan acre of:land at the most and not-all on the lands 

ick which the colonist possesses, This is a matter which should engage the 
| attention of the Committee. 
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(4). ATL Bres-which ete Ttirpoded of thé cdtofifats bY The Camm Sutherts 
ties for wasting tanal water should be imposed only in those cases in Which 


the waste has been fouttd to bé clearly dut to gross tegligenice oli tie part 


of the cdlofiists. The tdlotists strodld Abt be held responsible if the waste. 
bé die to attidentalcadves. ‘Motesver, ‘in ittiposihy a fine the authiohdes 


should see that thé amount doés not press heavily on the coldnisté. ff 
all such cases the Statements of the colonists should also be recorded té- 
gether with those of the Patwari. Besides all such cases should be tried 
by other Magistrates than those connected with the Irrigation Department. 


33. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the oth November 1907, says that 
se "= although the Colonies Committee will 
invite an expression of opinion from 
persons interested in the matter, it will not in any way be guided by their 
opinions in arriving at its decisions. 


The Canal Colonies Commirtes.. 


(h)—Miseellaneous. 


34. The Punjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 5th November 1905, attri- 


butes the impending famine and poverty 
of India to the heavy taxes levied in the 
country, the enhancement of land revenue from time to time, the ever increas- 
ing public expenditure, the enormous military budget, and the annual drain on 
Indian finances on account of Home charges. The exportation of grain in 
large quantities, adds the Editor, is the root cause of the ever recurring 
famine. After remarking that Government offers no practical aid to the 
famine-stricken people, the paper urges the natives of Indiato help them- 
selves and to stop the export of grain from the country. 


Free export of grain and famines in India- 


35. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 7th November 1907, is glad to 
learn that restrictions have been placed 
| on the export of corn from Quetta. 
If these restrictions were extended to all parts famine would be banished from 


the country and the distress prevailing among the people would soon become 
a thing of the past. | 


F:ee export of grain and famines in India, 


36. The Yhang Stal (Jhang), of the 9th November 1907, publishes the 
following notice from one Hira Lal 
Gupta of Stone Street, Roorkee, dis- 
trict Saharanpur: “ Foreign-made sugar contains ingredients such as human 
sputum, blood, bones, urine and the flesh of dead lepers. Send us § annas 
worth of postage stamps and we will supply you with 4 pamphlets in Urdu, 
Hindi or English, as well as § /aontes (poems) and 10 notices, The pam- 
phliets will be sent by value-payable parcel.” 


Beet sugar. 


37. The Shang Sial (Jhang), of the gth November 1907, writing about 


The new one-anna coin. 


the new one.anna coin, says that several 
false rumours have been spread about 
the coin which have from time to time been refuted, but that in spite of this a 


eee ae ee eae ee 


a 


e* . . 


certain person has made the following extraordinary statement regarding this 


“ All the coins hitherto issued by Government, besides being made of good metal, 
are circular in shape with five edges, but the new one-anna piece differs from all other 
coins in these respects and is of little intrinsic value. . It is not, therefore, strange that 
the issue of the coin should lead some people to remark that the present Government 
like the new coin has deteriorated (/s#. is becoming baser, rougher and of less value) 
inasmuch as His Majesty the King Emperor is represented bare-headed on all coins 
excepting the one-anna piece, on which he is shown as wearing the crown,” 


F, ISEMONGER, 
| ssistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE : | 


The 297d November 1907. 


Panjab Government Press, Lahore—4-12-07-04831—93~]. B. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 


NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB. 


Received up to 30th November 1907. 


(a) —Foreign. 


1. The Passa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th November 1907, says that 


the Almoyyad of Egypt understands 
that the Sultan of Turkey has sent a 
deputation to the Amir. The paper is, however, quite silent as to, the object 
for which the deputation has been sent, and. it is also not known whether per- 
mission from the Amir had been obtained previous to the sending of the 


deputation. Presumably the deputation is of a religious charactes and has 
nothing to do with politics, 


The Sultan of Tarkay and the Amir. 


(6) —Home, 
a. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the 23rd Novem- 
The Reform Scheme. ber 6d. a 


‘* No document published in this country in recent times hag attracted greater 
public attention than the letter of the Government of India, dated the 24th August 1907. 
Ever since its publication it has formed the one interminable topic of free and unres- 
trained criticism, and a sharp controversy continues to range round its main issues. 
Though it has met with opposition, at once strenuous and self-interested, on the part 
of one section of the Indian community, it is significant that another section, and an 
equally important one, has welcomed it with no less enthusiasm. Indeed, the intense 
interest which it has excited is fully justified, no other official measure having ever 
before touched such dear interests of the people so vitally. * % * * *# © 8 & 
It was quite natural that at a juncture like this the voice of the public should have made 
itself heard with peculiar force. Communities whose interests had not been hitherto 
adequately safeguarded, have hailed it with satisfaction; but others, who had usurped 
undue preponderance in the council-chambers of the Empire, are resentfal. 


It is, how- 


ever, necessary to warn Government against overrating the si gnificance of the agitation 
of interested persons, who represent no one excepting themselves and who are either 
hopelessly out of touch with the masses or deliberately blind to the good of the latter. 
In fact, the clamour raised against the proposals of Government is the creation of a class 
of politicians, who would apply school boy maxims of Western politics to India without 


considering that the past traditions and the present social and political circumstances 
+ the Orient so entirely differ from those of the Occident. 


[ No. 46 } 
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« At the very outset, we must convey to Government the sense of thankfulness 
with which the Indian Mubammadahs have received its proposals. They have held 
‘meetings all over the country to express their appreciation of the recognition accorded 
by Government to the just principle of separate communal representation. India is in- 
habited by numerous races, with “ a thousand varieties of circumstance and feeling and 
custom ” and in different stages of political and educational. progress ; and yet the exist- 
ing system of election and nomination to the Councils was introduced in utter disregard 


’ -of his paramount fact. The inevitable consequence has been that the scale has unduly 


turned in fayour of the Hindus. As we have said elsewhere, Muhammadans feel that 
unless the people in this country, by a process of progressive development, arrive at a 
stage of organic social evolution where all distinctions of religion, race and custom would 
merge in the popular mind into the one dominant idea of territorial Government on 
Western principles, the British Government should not, in view of the very jeculiar 
position it occupies in India, so utterly ignore these distinctions as for all administrative 
purposes, to treat the Hindus and the Muhammadans as one nation, nurtured in a 
uniform political atmosphere, having a community of interests and governed by similar 
notions of temporal advancement. If, then, the very broadly-marked distinctions between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans, as to their race, religion, social institutions and 
political aspirations, writ large by the differentiating hand of past history and further 
emphasised by recent occurrences—if these distinctions are real apd cannot be ignored, 
the English Government, as the arbiter of their destinies in this country, must so hold 
the balance between the two communities as not to allow one of them to entirely 
outweigh the other, So far Muslim interests have grievously suffered; but the proposed 
reforms are a proof that Government has at last realized that the existing system does not . 
permit of Muhammadans securing the representation, which is their due and of which 
it was never intended to deprive them. 
e # * es # * e . 


“ Putting it briefly, we may say that, in spite of the adverse criticism which has 


emanated from some quarters, the proposed Scheme is practicable, is in the best interests 


of both the rulers and the ruled, and was imperatively called for by the exigencies of the- 
present situation in India. That situation is daily becoming increasingly difficult, and 
Government has been well advised in undertaking momentous administrative reforms, 
The object of the reforms, to lessen the difficulties of Government and to associate the 
true representatives of the people with the work of administration, is thoroughly sound; 
and, excepting the discontented classes whom nothing short of absolute autonomy will 
satisfy, the Indian public is grateful to L ord Minto for the initiative which His Excellency 
has taken in the matter. ” 

3. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), of the goth Novem- 

ber 1907 :—= 
The Refo:m Scheme. 

“ Every fair-minded publicist in India will warmly approve of the proposed . 
enlargement:of the Legislative Councils, both Imperial and Provincial. We shall to- 
day consider the proposals of Government regarding the expansion of the first. The 
Imperial Council, as at present constituted, is admittedly too small a body to afford 
adequate scope for the legitimate aspirations of the people at large, and it does not. 
allow of a proper representation of “ the different classes and interests ” of the Indian 
community. The concessions granted by the British Government in 1892 have: succeed- 
ed in creating, among all sections-of the population, a general desire for participating 
in the work of administration, and nothing but an enlargement of the highest legisla- 
tive chamber for the Indian Empire will meet the demand for equitable representation of 


all races-and interests. Without such reform, complaints, which are so often proclaimed 


both from the platform and in the press, will continue to disturb the political atmos- | 
phere ; while an-expansion of the Legislative Councils, on proper (lines and.with.., 
neceseary safeguards, will result in winning over the moderates to the side of Govern . 
ment and giving satisfaction to the vast majority of the thinking ‘public. * ¢ @ 
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“ We unhesitatingly agree’to the principle of a standitg majority of Govern- 
ment in the Imperial Council and fully realize that it is a “ necessary consequence of 
the nature of the paramount’ power in India.” Nor will: it be reasonable. to take 
exception to the observations of the Government of India about the defects in the 
existing systems of election and nomination to the Council. | 


* id * * . e e * 


“‘ Having so far agreed with the Government of India, we find ourselves unable 


to agree further, and cannot concur in the constitution of the Council, as laid down in - 


paragraph 12 of its letter. Our chief objection to the scheme lies in the extremely 
inadequate representation which it concedes. to the Muhammadan community, That 
is, however, a subject which we shall discuss st some length on a subsequent occasion, 


confining our attention here to other improvements that can be suggested in this con- . 


nection. The following points deserve special notice :— 


(1) The proposal of always having in the Council a representative of the Ruling 
Chiefs is open to grave objection. Their proper place is the Advisory Council, but 
that they should take active part in legislating for British India is wrong in principle 
and will be of doubtful utility in practice. The Legislative Councils, Imperial as well 
as Provincial, are intended to legislate for territories administered by the British 
Government, to discuss the Budget relating thereto and to help in regulating other 
matters directly under the control of the Government of India. The Acts passed 
by them may or may not be adopted by the Ruling Chiefs for their own States, 
and the system of administration prevalent in British India may or may not be 
iatroduced by the princes in their own territories. Moreover, the Chiefs who rule 
over the various Native States are, and must naturally be, out of touch with 
the conditions of life in British India. How, then, is it possible for them to voice 
the- needs and wishes of the people residing in British territories? © % ® 
Without wishing to be very dogmatic in our statement, we are anxious to point 
out that the presence of the Ruling Chiefs in the Indian Legislative Counci's is a factor 
which might some day become a source of embarrassment to the Government. Conces- 
sions made from motives having their origin in pure sentiment are, in process of time, 
liable to be looked upon as rights, particularly when embodied in Statutes, as we 
presume the present scheme will be; but have the Ruling Chiefs any rizkt whatsoever 
to take part in legislation for British territory? Legislative assemblies may be started 
by them in their own dominions, indeed, some of them have already set the example. 
But a fearful outcry would be raised if the Paramount Power were to ask for the 
appointment of a representative of its own to any one of these assemblies. * * *% * 
Why should, then, the Ruling Chiefs have a permanent seat allotted to them 
in a Legislative Council meant to legislate for purely British territories? The 
proposed constitution of the Imperial Advisory Council, according to which a sufficient- 
ly large number of Ruling Chiefs will, under all circumstances, be its members, 
affords ample scope for a full expression of the views of the heads of the principal 


Native States on important questions with reference to which they may be profitably | 


consulted. A Ruling Chief may, on exceptional occasions, when his presence be deemed 
necessary for special reasons, be taken in the Council, by being nominated under Head E 
(non-officials to represent. minorities or special interests). But it is exceedingly undesir- 


able to permanently introduce this “‘ foreign element,’ so to say, in the Viceregal Council. © 


(ii) The question of setting apart a fixed number of seats on the Councils for 
the Muhammadan community is of the greatest importance; but, as said above, its 
discussion is reserved for another article. 


“ (iiiy We thoroughly approve of the proposal, set out in paragraph 13 of the 
Government: of India letter, that the non-official members of every Provincial Council 


should have the privilege af electing from amongst themselves one member. for the 
Imperial Council. : 
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“(iv) The proposal of Government to give substantial representation to the 
great landholders is unexceptionable, and it is only proper that a class of men, who 
constitute one of the aristocratic and stable elements in Indian society, should share 
in the legislative work of the country. It is all the more necessary in the Punjab, - 
where no less than 34 per cent. of the population consists of landholders and as many — 
as 52 per cent. are landholders and their tenants. But the selection of a representative 
of this class should be secured by election by a special Provincial electorate consisting 
of landholders who pay Rs. 5,000 or above as land-revenue, At present there are but 
52 landowners in the Punjab who possess this qualification, and any attempt to further 
raise the limit of revenue for the Province will narrow down the electorate to such 
an extent as to hardly justify the grant of the valuable privilege of nominating a repre- 
sentative to the Imperial Council. The limit may vary in the case of other Provinces, 
but it cannot be raised in the Punjab without detriment to the public interest.” 


4. The following is from the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar) of the 23rd 
The Advisory Council. November 1907 :— 


“ On another page we publish in to-day’s issue a letter (vsde paragraph 1 of 
‘Selections No. 45, dated the 23rd November 1907) from Sardar Kharak Singh, B.A., 
Pleader of Lahore, which concerns itself with “ the constitution of Advisory Councils 
and Reform of Legislative Councils.’ From a_ perusal of the letter it will be evident 
that it is a strange medley of incoherent and in most cases conflicting ideas. In course of 
the letter our esteemed brother makes men tion of the unquestioned loyalty of the Sikhs 
to the King-Emperor, refers to a few of t he battles fought and won by Sikhs under the 
British flag, and draws public attention to certain memorials and census statistics inter- 
Spersing such remarks by acouple of commonplace proverbs. But as far as we have 
been able to understand it, the letter, in spite of all the pains which such a varied 
diction would show it to have cost its learned author, has failed to justify its being written 
in the manner ithas been. Not that a letter on the subject would be superfluous taken 
absolutely ; but, considering the quotations from or frequent references to official 
statistics or documents, we cannot help characterising the labour as carrying coals to 
Newcastle. But we had better take the reader with us through the letter and then to 
ask him whether or not he would agree with us. 


“ We quite agree with Sardar Kharak Singh when he says that ‘ the reasons which 
have led the Government to show such special treatment towards the Muhammadan com- 
munity apply with all the greater force to the Sikhs,’ but we cannot endorse his basing 
the statement on the presumption that we know those reasons better than the Govern- 
ment and that consequently the latter stands in need of the fact being pointed out 

by any of us. Again, nobody ever doubted that the Sikhs are ‘of all communities the 
most loyal and faithful British subjects who can be safely relied upon in time of need 
and danger.’ Loyalty is a sentiment of whose existence the Government to which it is 
shown is expected to be better aware than the people that evince it; for while the 
latter show it only from instinct, the former have on the contrary got substantial proofs 
whereby to guage its depth, What was the effect of the professions of loyalty 
which the Arya Samaj Deputation that waited afew months back upon His Honour 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson at Kalka, made so profusely ? His Honour calmly listened to all 
the arguments they advanced to establish the fact of their loyalty and then quietly demol- 
ished them all by the single remark that judging from the {spirit which every mofussil 
Samaj was rep crted to be creating he came toa contrary ccnclrsicn. It is thus stern 
facts that the authorities.go by and not the professions which a people or an individual 
may choose to indulge in.* * * * * * * * © # *& *, What proof has Sardar 
Kharak Singh had of the fact that the Government has fgncred the Sikhs’ ‘ claims for 
special concessions in the proposed scheme?’ So far as we are aware, the scheme 
has not yet been finally carried out, and the recognition by the Punjab Government of. 
the Sikhs being ‘an important political minority’ is we believe sufficient earnest of 
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the Government’s determinations to do full justice to that community, be it by ‘ special 
concessions’ or in the ordinary course of things. It does not look dignified to raise a 
hue and cry before we have had an authoritative proof of our’ claims being overlooked. 
Elsewhere in the letter we find Sardar Kharak Singh asserting that it was as a result of 
the All-Indian Muhammadan Deputation which waited on His Excellency the Viceroy of 
India that the Muslims got the concessions in question. We feel inclined to think that 
it would have been nearer truth had the learned lawyer, instead of characterising the 
grant of the concessions as a result of the Deputation, said that they have been granted 
subseqguen.ly to the waiting of the Deputation. For according to the Government 
themselves, the grant of the concessions pre-supposes a recognition of the ‘political 
importance’ of the Mubammadan community, and we are not quite sure if the All-India 
Muslim Deputation can be said to have in any way enhanced that importance. We 
rather believe that the concessions are the result of the splendid stamina and capacity 
for real solid work of which our Muslim brethren have given abundant proof by making, 
of late years, such giant strides in the field of education both of their boys and girls. 
Deputations have their uses and very indispensable ones too. They mus? be got up 
to wait upon a particular representative of the Government when the community re- 
presented by the deputations wishes to bring to the notice of the authorities such of its 


wants of which the latter have no knowledge, but have the power to supply it 
when known.” 


5. The $hanz Sial (Jhang’, of the 16th November 1907, remarks 
that Western people are in the habit of 
adopting the policy of “ Divide and 
Rule ” in governing a dependent country. This is the policy which has been 
pursued by the British Government in India, and it is due to this policy that 
there is enmity between Hindus and Muhammadans. It is also in pursuance 
of this policy that Muhammadans have been made to turn against Hindus by 
a show of special favours, and those of Eastern Bengal have launched a jehad 
against Hindus. Noris this all. Attempts are now being made to create 
dissensions between Extremists and Moderates by means of the same policy. 
After remarking how Mr. Morley in his Arbroath speech advised the 
Government of India to secure the co-operation of the Moderates, the Editor 
warns the Moderates not to be deluded by the words of Government, bearing 
in mind that the Government is desirous of extirpating both Moderates and 
[’xtremists, who have after all the same end in view. Government has spread 
anet to snare the moderates and they should consequeatly be on their 


guard. 


The " Divide and Rule ” policy. 


6. The Astkari (Lahore), of the 18th November 1907, says that it is 
to be regretted that circumstances 
should have compelled Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson to resort to repressive measures soon after he had assumed charge of 
the Province. But now that all misunderstandings have been removed,. both 
the people and Government should jforget recent events. The Editor next 
thanks Sir Denzil for appointing a man like Mr. Martineau to try the Rawal- 
pindi riot case, and says that His Honour may rest assured that there is no 
unrest in the country and that if the Government could see their way to re- 
lease Messrs, Pindi Dass, Govardhan Das and Dina, Nath, the people would feel 
grateful and no trace of the unrest remain, His Honour need hardly be 


told that sometimes one act of mercy can do what a hundred coercive acts 
will fail to accomplish. | 


The present situation of the country. 
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7: — Paisa Akhbar (Lahoré), of the roth November 1907, publishes 
a cartoon in which India is ‘represented 
by a bullock sinking under the heavy 
Joad of military expenditure with a European in military uniform standing in 
front of the animal. The letter-press runs as follows :— 


A cartoon. 


o 


~— Bullock.—" Sir, it is well that you are satisfied. Oh that you could 
see your way to relieving me of a portion of the burden under which I am 
sinking,” 


The Anglo-Russian convention having reduced the chances of an 
invasion from the north to a minimum, it is desirable that the military expendi- 
ture should be curtailed. 


8. The Prakash (Lahore), of the 19th November 1907, disapproves of 
: The Civit and Military Gaxette’s abuse of oda. =f Denzil Ibbetson’s reply to the re- 
cated Indiens. quest of the Indian Association, Lahore, 
for permission to institute prosecution against the Editor of the Cie: and 
Military Gazette for the publication of a series of articles abusing educated 
Indians, and deplores the difference of treatment accorded to Europeans and 
Indians in such matters. As regards His Honour’s remark that he has reason 
to believe that a change in the staff of the paper is likely to. lead to an im- 
provement in its tone, the Editor asks whether Sir Denzil Ibbetson is directly 
connected with the management of the paper. After remarking that it is 
impossible to believe that this can be the case, the paper remarks that the 
fact is that Government must come to the rescue of all Anglo-Indians, who 
form a sort cf privileged caste in the country. 


g. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 16th November 1907, publish- 

: es the substance of the remarks made 

oan home Military Gazette's abuse of edu- by the Ben ga lee on the action of the 

Punjab Government in refusing to pro- 

secute the Civs/ and Military Gasette, and says that although no Indian would 

wish to see the Editor of the Anglo-Indian journal sent to jail, yet there is no 

denying the fact that some of the articles complained of were written in a 

most objectionable tone. To call educated natives base-born B. A.s was 

a gross insult and it was offered at a time when all classes ought to have tried 
to pour oil over troubled waters. 


10. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the 16th November 1907, publishes 
a telegram in bold type from Raja Ram 
and Jodh Singh, Mukhtars of Jhang, 
at present residing in Lahore, to Lala Hira Nand, Pleader, Jhang, announcing 
the release of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. The paper then makes the fol- 
lowing remarks regarding the telegram :—'‘Bande Mataram. Glory to Bharat. 
Let her enemies perish and let not the least trace of them remain.” Comment- 
ing on another telegram received from Mehta Sunder Lal, son of Mehta 


Bahadur Chand, Pleader, the Editor of the hang Stal makes the following 
remarks :— 


The release cf Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


“ Bande Mataram. Truth triumphs in the end and the face of oo 
is blackened. We have forgctton all our past trouble. Our enemies are to- 
day suffering pain in their stomachs.” 


$47 
11. The Athbar-i- Am (Lahore), of thé 21st Novembé 1907, publishes a 
The release of Lala Lejpet Ral and Ajit Slogh. communication in which the writer says 


that the news of the release of Messrs. 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh will be received with boundless joy by Indians of 
all creeds, inasmuch as it was in consequence of their deportation that the 
people of Lahore were branded as seditious. It is worth considering in this. 
connection whether a Lajpat or an Ajit cou'd overthrow the Government. Is 
Government so weak that even the fluttering of a sparrow can bring about 
its ruin. No, of course not. These (deportations) were due to the doings 
of a few jealous persons, who not only played false to the people, but also de- 
ceived the Government. Some papers went the length of branding all Aryas 
and Sikhs as seditious, The writer next goes on to urge that Government 
should release all persons who have been imprisoned in connection with the 
unrest, for after all these men can do no harm to Government. More- 
over, since Government has released those whem it considered to be the ring- 
leaders and authors of the unrest, it is only fair that it should set at liberty 
these men also who only played a subordinate part. The writer then 
complains that the Moslem journals, Waten, the Vaks/, and the Passa Akhbar, 
left no stone unturned in branding the Hindus as seditious, but the action of 
Government shows that it does not listen to flatterers. After praising all Gov- 
ernment officials from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman down to Mr. Martineau, 
the writer prays for the long life of His Majesty the King-Emperor and con- 
eludes by exhorting the people to be specially cautious both in their speeches 
and writings. 
19, The Nasim-ul-Hind (Lahore), of the s6th November 1907, 
The release of Lala Lejpe: Rai sed Ajit Sings:  °*PFESSES its heartfelt gratitude to 
Government for releasing Lala L,ajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh and says that at a time when the whole of the Province was 
thrown into a state of despondency, the Nasim-ul-fHind did not give up all 
hope and trusted that Government would see its way to releasing the prisoners. 
The Editor then goes on to say that the British Government is an ideal Gov- 
ernment and that it is absurd to preach sedition against it. After congratulat- 
ing the parents of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, the Editor remarks that the 
release is likely to have very good effect on the people. 


1g. The Astkars (Lahore), of the 18th November 1907, writing 
about the release of Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh, says that it has all 
along been of opinion that Government has been labouring under some mis- 
apprehension and that some mischief-mongers have deceived it, It was for 
this reason that the more thoughtful members of the community, who knew 
Sir Denzil, had all along entertained sanguine hopes that justice would be 
done to the prisoners. It is a matter for gratification that all misunder- 
standings have been removed and that His Honour has come to know the 
truth. The refease of the prisoners further shows that Government has. 
been actuated by the best of motives, inasmuch as it has rectified the 
mistake it had committed in deporting the two gentlemen as soon as it became 
aware of the real state of affairs. The Editor prays for the long life of 
His Majesty the King Emperor and thanks ail officers from Mr. Morley down 
to Sir Denzil Ibbetson, , : roy 


The release of. Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Siagh:. 
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‘t4. The Prakash (Lahore), of the 18th November 1907, publishes a 
supplement relating to the release of 
LalaLaj pat Rai and Ajit Singh. The 
Editor states that Ajit Singh, on his arrival, hastened to:'the house of Pandit — 
Ram Bhaj Dutt, while Lala Lajpat Rai went to his own house. The people 
flocked:to see the Lala. and- gave expression to their. feelings of joy in 
divers ways. Some prostrated themselves before him, while others taking 
the dust from beneath his feet applied it to their eyes. These acts clearly 
show that Indians have begun to appreciate the services. of their national 
workers and that the action of Government in deporting the Lala has raised 
him in the estimation of the people. Large numbers of people also went to 
the house.of Ram Bhaj Dutt.to see Sardar Ajit Singh. 


The release of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


15, The Akhbar-t-Am (Lahore), of the 16th November 1907, writing 
about the release of Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh, says that the thanks 
of the people are due to Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who surely must have advised 
His Majesty the King Emperor to exercise his prerogative of mercy. All 
credit is, however, due to Mr. Martineau, who by making a sifting inquiry 
in the Rawalpindi riot case, proved that the accused ‘were the victims of a 
disgraceful conspiracy. The Editor next remarks that the present Govern- 
ment is best suited for India and that the people are as yet unfit to carry 
on the government of the country independently of the English. It 
also publishes a communication in which the writer praises Government 
for ordering the release of the prisoners. Government was misled by 
certain scheming people into deporting Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, 
but it is a matter for satisfaction that it has come to know the truth in 
the end. The writer concludes by praying for the permanence of British 
rule in India. 


The release of Lala Lejpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


16. The Prakash (Lahore), of the roth November 1907, writing on 
the same subject, remarks that nu- 
merous blunders have been committed 
in the Punjab during the past six months because the authorities hold them- 
selves aloof from the people. The repressive measurés which Government 
has recently acopted were sufficient to alarm the people and create in their 
minds the impression that British rule was gradually losing its democratic 
character and becoming more and more despotic, and that the India Office was 
presided over by the spirit of Aurangzeb rather than by a Liberal statesman, 
But judging from the scrupulously just order passed by Mr. Martineau 
in the Rawalpindi riot case, the Editor feels convinced that the policy of 
Government has not undergone any such change. Mr. Martineau’s decision 
filled the minds of the Panjabis with joy, but the remembrance of the 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh continued to rankle in their 
breasts. It is. therefore a matter for congratulation that they too have been 
released. Great praise is due to Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who has after all 
succeeded in ascertaining the truth of this case and has assisted in bringing 
about the release of the two patriots. This action of the authorities has not 
only established the innocence of native politicians, but has at the same time 
proved the aotameaes of the charge of disloyalty of which the Arya Samaj was 


The release of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 
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accused. There is now only one thing left to complete the happiness of the 
people, and that is that Lala. Dhani Ram may be permitted to return to 
Abbottabad, his native place. Now that the authorities thoroughly under- 
stand the practices of the loyal Muhammadans, will they not have the courage 
to permit an innocent man to return to his business in his native place and 
undertake to protect him ? Both Government and the people are aware of the 
determined efforts of the bigoted enemies of the Samaj to involve it in trouble 
during the recent crisis, The Samaj, however, has borne every trial and 
hardship with praiseworthy meekness and forbearance ; and truth has triumphed 
inthe end. _ 


17. The Hakam (Qadian), of the 17th November 1997, writing about 
the release of Lala Lajpat Raiand Ajit 
Singh, expresses the hope that this 
action of clemency on the part of Government will be duly appreciated by the 
released gentlemen. The Editor also suggests that Government shou'd take 
p:ty on Dina Nath, ex-Editor of the Hindustan, seeing that the punishment 


already suffered by him is quite sufficient to serve as a warning for the 
future, 


The release of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


18. The Vakil (Anritsar), of the 16th November 1907, staies that the 
action of Government in releasing 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh 
clearly shows that the situation has improved in the Punjab and that the 
authorities resorted to repressive measures merely because they had no other 
alternative left. It remarks that those who found fault with Government for 
enacting coercive laws should feel ashamed of their conduct, and express:s 
the hope that the peopie will appreciate this action on the part of Government 


and that the released gentlemen will also show their gratitude by mending 
their ways in future. 


The re'eis & Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


19. The Sat Dharam Parcharak (Jullundur), of the 22nd November 


; 1907, praises Government for releas- 

wees golem ing Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, 
and after congratulating Lala Lajpat Rai and his relatives remarks that 
Lala Lajpat Rai should now decide on his future course of conduct. In other 
words, he should decide whether he intends to work as a religious reformer or 
as a politician. He must be aware that the Congress, of which he is an 
ornament; is now split up into two parties, v#s., the Extremists and the 
Moderates. No person can sympathise with the Extremist party, which 
follows principles subversive of religion and morality, The Moderates, who 
are led by Mr. Gokhale, are, on the other hand, universally popular. If Lala 
Lajpat Rai-is anxious to be a political reformer, he should throw in his lot 
with one of these parties and work heart and soul for the good of the couatry ; 
‘but. before doing so he must-sever all connection with the Arya Sainaj. If, 
however, his experiences of the last few months have convinced him of the 
futility of political agitation, he should boldly come forward and devote his life 
to the service of the Vedic religion. The Editor expresses the nope s that Lala 
‘Lajpat Rai will deeply ponder over: his suggestions, 
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‘20. The following is from the Tribune (Lahore), . of. te os 
The industrial and economic regeneration of India November #907 ne 


and an American's sympathy. 


“Dear BROTHERS, —In my last letter | gave you good reason to believe that 
there is much kindly feeling in America for India; that you are assured of a strong and 
growing sympathy and support among Americans; ; and I now wish to send you a 
message from your American friends. 


. Its substance is very brief. It is an exhortation to union, to harmony in speech 
and action, to @ determined pressing forward, as of one man, to the sadustrial and 
ec. mimic regeneration of India. 


“(We feel that your only weakness is lack of unity. .* * * * Hold to 
differences of opinion, advocate in your councils different lines of action as you will, 
but everywhere and always preserve the affection and confidence of brothers, never, 
we implere you, transgressing the bounds imposed by mutual confidence and love ; 
and in action compromise upon the most available course and pursue it as a unit. 


** My brothers, it does not matter much what you do, within certain limits of safety, 
#f only you act tagether. Your union is in itself the salvation of India, There is no 
other. ) 


3 . 1% * * * 


“*But there is one dine of action which you all have at heart, which is so certainly 
wise and if persisted in is so certain to lead to success, which is so obviously*®sound and 
safe, that we do not hesitate to urge it upon you, as it has been urged in ail the preced- 
dng letters of this series, vés., the building up of your industrial and economic strength, 
the development of India for yourselves. Swadeshié within the limits of the law. It 
means not only the development of your martial industries and your manufactories, but 
‘your.own banking and financial institutions, your navigation and commerce in the 
thands of Indians, the restoration of irrigation works and reversion in many ways to your 
ancient institutions, supplemented by whatever they have to gain from the modern 
world, Above all, it means the organisation of schools, the re-construction of your 
educational system, whereby proper education, especially technical and industrial 
education, may be provided for your young men and women. Education, as you know, 
was once wide spread and free in India—education which produced artisans, scholars, 
philosophers, poets, soldiers, artists, statesmen and rulers, instead of beiog the. vapid 
thing, quite useless for practical life, which it has become under English direction. It 
means the discouragement and gradual elimination of the excresences which have been 
grafted on your polity to its ruin by those mere seekers of wealth who neither understand 
nor care for the requirement of the real prosperity of Indian life—such excresences as, 
for instance, the Jute culture and traffic, which impoverishes the soul, displaces the rice 
which is needed for food, disarranges your social life, and is fatal, so far as it goes, to 
the happiness and content of thousands of your people ; or the opium culture and traffic, 
a shameful imposition fastened upon you by your rulers, which causes similar disarrange- 


ments of sccial conditions, besides demoralising your people. 


“ The field for work here is immense. Every man’s energy may be occupied in it 
for years and years, and success in it carries with it political regeneration for India as 
well. Economic stren 2th is inconsistent with political servitude, It is a certain path, 


There is no other which is certain. 


“ But if there are still those whom the name Swadeshs alarms, if there are these 
patriotic Indians who have not given a full, loyal, hearty and active sdhesion to the great 
movement, so fu'l of promise for India, the only hope of India, to them I would address 
a few‘further considerations. 
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Is-there anything in. good morals er good politics which should influence a careful 
man against Swadeshs? It may well be said, it is true, that a policy which involves hate 
cannot be a-true policy; that only,those developments founded on the principle of love 
can stand the test of time and events. This is absolute truth ; and because of it’ we may 
be:certain that.such a rule as that under which you are now groaning cannot, in the 
nature of things, endure. It must change or fall; unless it changes it will fall; if not 
through your. efforts, then by reasons of its inherent invalidity, and from some other 
proximate cause. 


“ But Swadeshi properly understood is not a policy nici hate. When you say 
we will use only the goods which we make, we will use no foreign goods, you give no just 
ground for offence, even to Englishmen. 


“s © * The people of India were sufficient both to till the soil and to make alJ 
the manufactured goods which India consumed. There were far more people than the 
tilling of the soil required. Then England brought there her cheap goods, and her unfair 
legislation, by which she forced her goods upon you and at the same time hampered you 
in the pursuit of your own industries, Thus your industries were destroyed and almost 
the whole of your population thrown back upon the soil, upon agriculture, for their 
support. There were then too many agricultural labourers, more than the land needed or 
could support, and poverty was the inevitable result. These conditions ought never to 
have been brought about; they were the result of a selfish, a criminally self-seeking 
policy. But they exist, and what action do they require? Here are the Englishmen, 
next to Americans, the wealthiest people in the world, with an average income of about 
Rs. 600 a year; and there are the Indians, the poorest people in the world, with an average 
income of Rs. 15 a year. Does neighbourly love require the Indian to starve in idleness, 
in order that the wealthy Englishman may have mote industry and collect more wealth ? 
No. Swadesh: is the effort to replace by normal, healthy, natural conditions, these 
abnormal, diseased, unnatural conditions which have been fastened upon India by selfish- 
ness and greed. These conditions would be righted by legislation if your statesmen had 
the power of legislation. They would be righted by legislation if England instead of 
India were the sufferer. Can anyone doubt this? Do Englishmen forget that up to the 
middle of the 19th century they guarded their own vigorous but still growing and 
insufficiently established industries by protective tariffs? Of this I will say more further 
on. But you cannot legislate. You can only protect yourselves and the ignorant, 
helpless masses who are dependent upon your intelligence and leadership, by individual 
efforts, and for those efforts the general term Swadeshs has been adopted for a name. 


“To pay for cotton goods, which you could make yourselves. and other goods, which 
you do not need, you are sending out of India rice and wheat which you require for food 
and for the want of which millions of your people are dying of starvation. England 
ought not to ask nor permit you to do this; but since she does not perform the duties 
which she has assumed by accepting the responsibility of Indian Government, you musé 
protect yourselves. \f you do not do so you violate the laws of love towards your 
children,.-your wives, your distant posterity, your country and your God. You are weak 
and you are false.” 


a1, The ¥hang Stal (Jhang), of the 16th November 1907, publishes 


What should the Indians do. the following remarks :— 


“Now that Government has passed the Seditious Meetings Bill and shut our 
mouths, what should we do? This is the question which is now agitating the minds of 
all Indians from the highest to the lowest. If we take to starting secret societies we shall 
be guilty of sedition and dissimulation. True loyalty demands that before regorting 
to seditious acts of this kind we should assure Government of our loyalty and ‘point 
out the mistakes committed by it, because Government, composed, as it is of human 
beings, is.as apt to make mistakes (as any ‘other human being). There are several ways 
of carrying out this course of action, but the best way will be to hold | | public meetings, 
at which expression should be given to our loyal feelings and Goverment should: be 
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informed of the mistakes which it has committed. It is quite unnecessary to send‘ depu- 
tations to Government in order to assure it of our loyalty, because the sending of such 
deputations or even the making of a representation on the subject to Government or its 
subordinates would mean disgrace to us. There is no need for us to beg anything of 
Government. Our wants will be brought to the notice of Government by its own agents: 
all that we need do is to hold public meetings, pass loyal resolutions and express our 
disapproval of the mistakes committed by Government. The advantages of this course 
are obvious. Nobody will turn round and say that Indians are treacherous and untrust- 
worthy. When our disapproval (of the acts of Government) is published in the news- 
papers the world will learn that Indians have endeavoured to the best of their power to 
bring Government to the path of righteousness, but that the latter paid no heed whatever 
to their efforts. In order to establish our innocence before the world it is essential 
that we should make our aims known. 


“We have repeatedly remarked that we do not want to snatch the sceptre and 
Crown of India from the British. We consider it a great sin to fight with or deceive the 
English people because they are our rulers and we are their servants. Wedo not desire 
the British to leave India, bag and baggage, nor do we entertain any feelings of hatred 
towards them. We are loyal subjects of His Majesty King Edward VIL All that we 
desire is to be treated in accordance with the terms of the Proclamation of 1858. We 
are anxious to secure liberty under the protection of the British. We wish to be allowed 
to express our views freely instead of being deprived of the liberty of speech. It is 
unfair that we. should be suspected of being seditious for no reason and we wish to be 
allowed all the rights of a British citizen. We are.not at all seditious and ought therefore 
to be treated on a footing of equality with Englishmen. 


“Since the advent of the Pritish in India we have held the English in great 
esteem. Indeed we have shown them as much consideration as though they were gods. 
When, however, we learnt that the British people, so far from doing any good to India, 
took advantage of every opportunity to injure its people and were destroying their arts 
and industries, bringing them into discredit in divers ways and refusing to redeem their 
promises, we did not break into rebellion, nor did we kill Englishmen nor attempt to 
overthrow the constituted Government, but contented ourselves with holding public 
meetings in which we respectfully represented to Government that we were human beings 
and that the treatment which was being accorded to us was utterly uuworthy of 
Government. The movement these words escaped our lips, our wings were clipped, 
our mouths were closed and we were condemned as being disloyal to Government. 


“ The question now arises. What led Government.to resort to these measures? 
The fact is that Government at first destroyed our arts and industries and then ruined us. 
Later on, it disarmed us and rendered us quite helpless. Now, finding that Indians. were 
willing to be gagged at its sweet will, it began to pass improper laws. If any Indian 
protests he is arrested on a charge of sedition. Natives are afraid of being accused. of 
treason and Government endeavours to overawe them into submission by threatening to 
prosecute them for this heinous offence. The Indians know that rebellion is punishable 
with death and that if Government were to regard them as rebels they would be blown 
from the mouth of cannons. It was for this reason that Government hit upon the ex- 
pedient of charging them with being rebels. Asa matter of fact Government knows 
as well as we do that Indians are not rebels at all. 


“It was anything but dignified on the part of the British Government, which 
claims to be the most liberal in all the world, to resort to such tactics in order to prevent 
Indians from demanding their legitimate rights. It is strange that although Government 
is convinced that the people are not seditious, yet it goes on oppressing them and 
passing various laws under the pretence of putting down sedition, though im reality 
in order tosilence them and compel them to cease demanding their legitimate: rights. 
British rule was formerly held in high regard, but of late it has. fallen in the estimation 
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of the people on account of the selfishness of the British, Government has failed to keep 
its royal word, and there is no hope that this blot will ever be wiped out; But what 
will be the result of all this? The fate that overtook other Governments which incurred 
the displeasure of the people will overtake the British, Many a big Empire has failed 
_ to withstand popular discontent.. What are these poor English? When people become 
rebellious they bring about the ruin of the existing Government. There is no doubt that 
the people also suffer deeply in sucha case, but they do not care. The struggle for 
independence (/s#. war of liberty and slavery) is peculiar. The people consider the 
sacrifice of their lives for the sake of the country as a means of attaining salvation 
and consequently freely give up their lives. Government must remember that the acts 


on which it plumes itself will bring upon it the fate which overtakes tyrannical 
and cruel Governments. 


“But has such a time arrived? By no means. Government is so far labouring 
under a gross misapprehension. Our enemies and those who are jealous of us have 
prejudiced its mind against us by means of misrepresentations, Let the air be cleared 
of misrepresentations and we will then see whether Government really considers us 
seditious or whether it has been guilty of past deeds through inadvertance. If the latter 
be the case Government's actions are excusable, and we should try to remove all doubt 
from its mind. But if it is deliberately determined to denounce us as rebels let it do so. 
Where then is the necessity of our being loyal.” 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


22. The following is from the Punjab Times and Frontier News 
(Rawalpindi), of the goth November 


1907 :— 


. “The Supreme Council has passed the Bill which empowers the local authori- 
ties to forbid public meetings in proclaimed areas, and the Viceroy made a speech 
which contained a defence of the Goyernment’s policy anda notable admission as to 
the awakening of the peoples in Asia. Lord Minto, whose genuine sympathy with India 
has never been questioned, realises that the two-fold duty of Britain in India is first 
to maintain order, and secondly to direct into beneficial channels ‘the restlessness of 
the new-born advancing thought.’ Lord Minto has brought his Council and his lieuten- 
ants to share his conviction that the growth of political thought cannot be check:d, he 
is to be congratulated; but it is very doubtful whether His Excellency succeeded in 
showing that this latest extension of repressive legislation is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the peace. 


The Seditious Meetings Act. 


“Lord Minto emphatically denied that by the Act just passed the Gece 
meant to impute disloyalty to the masses of the Indian people ; but he refused to 
minimise the meaning of the warnings of the last few months.’ 


“<« We cannot forget the Lahore riots, the Rawalpindi riots, the insalts to Euro- 
peans, the assaults, looting, and boycotting in Eastern Bengal, or the attempts by means 
of seditious addresses, newspapers and leaflets to inflame racial feeling and tamper 
with the loyalty of the Indian Army.’ 


‘Here, then, is the Government’s justification for widening and strengthening 
the coercive powers of the lecal authorities. It is an adequate justification ? 


“The principal argument of those who opposed the new Act was that the local 
governments and the police have all along had sufficient powers to cope with disorder, 
and this contention is supported by the recorded history of the past year. In citing 
the case of the Lahore and Rawalpindi riots the Viceroy omitted to note that both were 
the work of a certain small section of the community, and might have been checked if 
the police had done ‘their part. Lord Minto also forgot that the attempt to briag home 
responsibility for the riots to prominent politicians of the district had completely _ failed, 
and that the accused were all acquitted of the charge. 
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“ Again, the Viceroy, i in refer.inz tothe outbreaks in Eastern Bengal, implied that 
the assaults and looting were connected with the ‘seditious’ propaganda of Hindu. 
agitators, whereas, as everybody knows, they were comm'tted by hordes of Muhammadan 
roughs, who, having ‘got out of hand, were able to defy the police. ‘The danger in 
Eastern Bengal,’ said a high official a few months ago, ‘is thé lowclass Muhammadan.’ He 
is a constant peril in the province, while the reputable section of the Moslem community : 
is peaceable and unwaveringly loyal. But it is not against the low-class Muhammadan 
that the new Seditious Act is directed, it is against the educated Hindu, who in scores 
of cases has had to prove his innocence and his injuries in the courts of’ Eastern 
Bengal. : 


“Truth totell, Lord Minto was unfortunate in his illustrations.. If the district. 
authorities and the police in Eastern Bengal had been as determined to keep order as the 
Viceroy is, the riots would have been checked at the outset, and we should have been 
spared the humiliating series of civil suits which have occupied the subordinate courts 
and the Calcutta High Court for many months.” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)——Fudteral. 


23. The $¥hang Stal (Jhang), of the 16th November 1907, publishes 
the incriminating articles for which the 
Editor of the Viharz has been punished 
in Bombay and remarks that it is difficult to see from these articles why the 
Editor has been punished at all. 


The prosecution of the Vshari newspaper. 


24. The following is from the Khalsa Advocate (Amritsar) of the 


0 ee 
The Rawalpindi Rape case. 23rd November 1907 


“The Amrita Basar Patrtkain commenting on the above case thus writes: — 


‘‘¢ There are various kinds of cases which shock humanity, but nothing maddens 
the people, specially in this country, with so much ungovernable fury and rouses their 
worst passions to sucha high pitch as an outrage upona defenceless woman. The 
result of the Rawalpindi Rape Case can therefore be better imagined than described. A 
Hindu girl of 18 years was waylaid and decoyed, and then two brutes in human shape, 
one European and the other a Mussalman, having gagged her mouth committed rape 
upon her in succession. They were put on their trial and acquitted by the unanimous 
verdict of Europsan gentlemen! It is impossible to offer any comment on sucha 
diabolical result. It is apt to make the denizens of pandemonium hide their faces in 
shame. The Government talks of sedition. But it is gross miscarriage of justice of this 
sort and not the so-called inflammatory writings and speeches that make the administra- 
tion nauseating to the masses. Fancy, a poor, helpless and innocent woman was 
ruined by a European asa result of which she has been outcasted by her society and 
the culprit has escaped without a scratch on his body. .A Panjabee was given twenty 
years’ imprisonment by Mr. Robertson for attempting to rape a European woman, 
but here two men have got off scot-free though their crime was of afar graver nature. 
The Government is thrown irto a paroxysm of passion if a school boy comes in collision 
with a police constable ; we have yet to see what action the authorities take in connec- 
tion with this horrible affair.’ | 


“ The language used by the Pafrika is indeed very strong ; but there are’occasions 
when sobriety receives'a rude shock and the unregenerated Adam in man throws off 
his artificial. veil and comes out in his indignant nakedness, It may be difficult for 
outsiders to understand the real depth of feeling stirred up by cases like this ; it may 
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be almost impossible for them to realise what halo and sacredness attach, in our eyes, 
to our domestic relations and to the chastity of our womankind. But a case like the 
present cannot, we think, be lightly taken by any man who lays a claim to civilisation. 
To us Indians there cannot be a graver offence than a wanton outrage upon a married 
woman. The idea itself is so revolting to our Indian sentiment that it is apt to rouse 
our worst indignation. To this fact must be attributed the universally strong terms in 
which the result of the case has been condemned by the native section of the Indian 
Press, The accused in cases like the present may, as pointed out by the Government 
Advocate, receive some sympathy in European ‘countries, but here in India he is universally 
hated, kicked and despised, while on the other hand the terrible and assured ruin of the 
woman may and does excite popular compassion. It is therefore not unnatural that 
the result of the Rawalpindi Rape Case should be received by the Press and the public 
with bitter resentment ”’ 7 


“From the proceedings of the Chief Court it has been abundantly preved 
that the accused really committed an offence under section 497, Indian Penal Code 
(adultery). We hope the husband of the girl will come forward and proceed legally 
against the men who have cast an ineffaceable slur upon his honour and have them 


duly punished. 


“Inthe interests of justice and in the name of his family reputation he ought 
to start a fresh prosecution against the offenders. We also hope that the railway 
authorities will fittingly signify their strong disapproval of the misconduct of the two 
accused who have been condemned out of their own mouth and who have proved 
themselves so unworthy of the position of trust in which they were placed.” 


as. The Passa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 16th November 1907, remarks 
that the unexpected and unsatisfactory 
termination of the Rawalpindi rape 
case makes one sigh for the days of Lord Curzon who used to intervene 
in such cases of flagrant failure of justice. It is to be hoped that His Lord- 
ship’s successor also will deal with the case in the same just and statesman- 
like manner as Lord Curzon used to do. The decision in this case has been 
viewed with great surprise and regret from one end of the country to the 
other. The acquittal of the accused has made it extremely dangerous for 
an Indian woman, especially when alone, to travel by rail. It is moreover 
calculated to greatly intensify the estrangement between the rulers and the 
ruled, especially at the present time, when efforts are being made throughout 
the country to restcre amicable relations between the two communities. It 
therefore behoves the authorities to file an appeal in the case and award in 
their executive capacity a deterrent punishment to the accused who have 
confessed to having had connection with a female passenger. © 


The Rawalpindi cape case. 


26. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the 16th November 1907, writing 
about the Rawalpindi rape case, re- 


marks that the decision has created a: 
sensation in the country and deeply wounded the feelings of the Indians and 
especially Hindus. ‘All sense of shame,” observes the writer, ‘‘ has dis- 
appeared, otherwise the jury would have long sjnce been drowned. Justice 
will, however, be done before the judgment seat of the Almighty.”. 


The Rawalpindi cape case. 
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as in his-opinion the offence clearly lay under ‘culpable homicide,’ and committed him 
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a7. The Sadtk-ul-Akhbar (Rewari), of the 17th November 1907, 
after remarking that the acquittal of 
the accused in the Rawalpindi rape 
case has created a sensation in the country, observes that in order to reassure » 
the Indian public it is essential that the law under which Europeans are 
allowed the privilege of trial by jury be amended. | 


38. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 16th - Novesber 1907, 

writing about the Rawalpindi rape 

case, regrets that the jury should have 
given a verdict of not guilty in spite of the fact that there was overwhelming | 
evidence ‘against both the accused. The conduct of Moore in alleging that. 
the prosecutrix was a person of loose character was merely adding insult to 

injury. : | 


The Rawalpindi repe case. 


‘The Rawalpindi rape case. 


29. The. Rajput Gasette (Lahore), of the 16th November 1907, 
after remarking that a magistrate at 
Mymensing sentenced a boy of seven 
years to receive six stripes for throwing a stone at a constable, says that it 
would have given some satisfaction to natives if Moore, who outraged an 
innocent girl, been sentenced to only one stripe, The fact that a native 
boy of seven was sentenced to 6 stripes for'a petty offence while a European 
guilty of a heinous offence has escaped scot-free constitutes a blot on the 
sense of justice of the British Government in India. 


30. The following is from the Panjabee (Lahore), of. the 27th No- 
vember 1907 :— 


The Rawalpindi rape case. 


The Lahore shooiing case. 


‘In this case the reader is aware that the jury returned a verdict of ‘ guilty’ 
against the accused by six to three on the second charge under 304 A (causing death 
by arash and negligent act), while acquitting him on the first charge under 304 (culp- 
able homicide not amounting to murder). The Judge has since, as will be seen from 
the report printed elsewhere, sentenced the accused to six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and fine of Rs. 200, or in default further imprisonment for six weeks. It will be re- 
membered that the Police challaned the accused under section 304 A (rash and negligent 
act), but that the enquiring Magistrate (Mr. Mant) thought 304 to be the proper section, 
under that section for trial at the Sessions Court, the punishment required for the 
offence exceeding his powers. The Divisional Judge transferred the case to the Chief 
Court, and the latter amended the charge by adding an alternative charge under sec-. 
tion 304 A. The jury have convicted the accused of the less serious of the two offences, 
and the Judge has passed sentence accordingly in view of the jury’s recommendation 
to mercy, the youth of the accused and other circumstances of the case, the maximum 
punishment under the section being two years. The punishment and the section of 
conviction may be matters of comment, but as the Indian public are not by instinct 
vindictive, and do not believe in the principle of ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth,’ they will not be disposed to take that sort of exception to the verdict or the 
sentence as they have done in the case of Moore and Fazl Din. Indeed apart from 
the merits of the case, it would appear from the demeanour of the accused trat he 
was penitent, and was further prepared to make amends to the family of the deceased, 
the Indian public, if ealled upon, would on this ground have been quite ready to endorse 
the jury’s recommendation to mercy. Punishment for an offence should be such as 
may be expected, in the first place, to be deterrent in its nature, and, secondly, to affect. 
public opinion so that the seriqusness or otherwise of its character may be taken at its 
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‘proper measure, A punishment which is too severe for the dffence in the Opinion of 
the public is calculated to lighten its nature in their eyes, and the rhinous sentences 
pissed upon Pindi Das and Dina Nath have only served to enlist sympathy on their bebalf 
rather than create horror for their alleged offences. In the case of Mr. Sterling, ne 
sensible man could wish that he should have been ruined for life for a single act of 
rashnéss and given no chance for atonement, but we think both the jury and the Judge 
might have served ‘the ehds of justice better if they had taken a little pains to expatiate 
on the recklessness of the habit which some Europeans have of handling guns and 
pistols in the midst of natives as if an accidental discharge of the weapon would nct 
much matter. Unhappily deaths of natives caused by the rashness or negligence of 
Europeans are by no means as infrequent as might be desired; but what would go to 
lessen then is not so much exemplary punishment of one out ofa lot of offenders the 
rest of whom go unharmed, as the creation of a sentiment among Europeans in India 
that such recklessness is to be looked upon as not merely culpable, but as suited more 
to savages than to civilised -human beings. In Mr. Justice Reid’s charge to the jury 
as reported in the 7rsdune, which we reprodiace elsewhere, we find this one shortcoming 
fo comment upon, that it did not duly exhibit the culpability of wielding fire-arms 
recklessly which some Europeans are in the habit of doing. Deaths caused by the 
accidental discharge of a gun or a revolver are cftener the result of such recklessness 
than of the deliberate intention to kill. But on that account the recklessness is not ose 
to be condoned as a simple act of rashness or negligence, and its result regarded as a 
piece of accident, but it should be strongly condemned and duly punished as betokening 
disregard of human life unwcrthy of civilised men.” 


(e)—-Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


31. The Akhbar-t-Am (Lahore), of the 16th November 1907, says that 
the Canal Colonies Committee has 
compiled a list of questions which the 
more experienced colonists will be called upon to answer. A copy of the 
questions can be had on application to the Secretary of the Committee, It 
is clear that Government wants to know the views of those connected with the 
colonies regarding the new management (jadid-intisam). These written 
answers will be very carefully considered and the persons sending those an- 
swers will if necessary be called upon to appear before the Committee in _per- 
gon to answer any further questions that the Committee may wish to ask. 
After holding a meeting at Lahore the Committee will tour in the Colonies 
and its programme will then be published. The Committee has no intention. 
of rushing the matter through ; on the contrary, they desire to fully consult 
public opinion and invite suggestions. Every proposal will be made after due. 
enquiry, but those only who have direct connection with the Canal Colonies. - 
will be permitted to make suggestions inasmuch as they alone are in a posi- 
tion to give advice. 


32. The Punjab Organ (Sialkot), of the 1ath November 1907, pub- 
Tho Ganed Cotentes Gomes lishes the following remarks :— 


The Canal Co'o-ies Commirtes. 


" We are glad to hear that the Colonies Committee intends to pay a visit to thé 
Colonies and invite an expression of opinion rogarding all matters calling for consideration 
and reform. The Honourable Mr. Gordon Walker is determined to see that complete en- 
quiries are made so that both the colonists and Government may profit by the labours of the | 
Committee. We have every hope that the Committee will succeed in attaining its object 
under the auspices of its worthy president. {t, however, appears desirable that at least 
three non-official zamindars ftom among the colonists be added to the Committée to help 
it in its labours. ” " ‘ 


c 
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(()—Railways and Commtnications. 


33. The Ahluwalia Gazette (Amritsar), of the 16th November. 1907, 
referring to the Viceroy’s telegram ex- 
pressing’ sympathy with the families of 
persons killed in the railway collision at Kot Lakhpat, remarks that- mere verbal 
sympathy can be of no material help to the families, who have lost their bread- 
winners through the collision. The Viceroy, adds the paper, would have done 
some practical good if he had directed the railway authorities ‘to compensate 
the sufferers. 

34. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 46th Movenber 1907, also 

makes similar remarks. 


The railway collision at Kot Lakhpat. 


The railway collision at Kot Lakhpat. 


35. The following is from the Punjab Times and Frontier News 


(Rawalpindi), of the goth, November 
1907 :-~ 


“ We deplore the very unpleasant state of affairs on the Eastern Railway. But 
we are not in the least surprised at it. If we are surprised at anything at all in connec- 
tion with it, the only thing to be surprised at is that the strike did not take place before, 
and that it did not break out with deeds of violence and lawlessness. And we think 
that the workmen who have suffered so long, under injustice and a series of snubbing 
and bullying of the worst kind, are to be congratulated on their patience and praised 
for their self-control in not having stood up for their rights before now as they should 
have done. ; 

“ We are painfully aware that we are not in accord with some of the leading Anglo- 
Indian newspapers in the sentiments we hold and the opinions we express about this 
unfortunate affair. But this fact by no means proves that we are in the wrong. Indeed 
the probability isthe other way round. The baying of the bloodhound of Allahabad, 
which has been duly and faithfully copied in the yelping of the lap-dog of Lahore, is only 


A Railway strike. 


‘what we might expect from newspapers which allow nothing to appear in their columns. 


against any acts of injustice no matter how gross, and whose bare existence depends not 

on the confidence or esteem of the public, but on the patronage of hide-bound official. 
dom. * * * * “With regard to these grievances we 
happen to know as much as others, if not more. And we lay it down without the slight- 

est hesitation that the strikers are perfectly in the right, while the officials are absolutely 

and totally in the wrong. The strikers are in the right, first of all, in that, before they 

struck, they put forward their grievances respectfully and; in our humble opinion, with 

the greatest moderation, They stated facts which cannot be denied, rightly complaining 

of excessive hours and inadequate wages. They were open and straight-forward in 

their action from the very first ; they did not hold secret meetings, there were no hole-— 
and-corner plots ; there was no attempt at anything in the nature ofa conspiracy. — 


“ And now let us consider how the officials treated the respectful aud: moderate re- 
presentation of the workmen. Just as we might expect, knowing the average railway 
official as we do. We know that the average official on the railway=the upper offciat 
we mean—looks upon the railway employé as so much dirt beneath his feet. There is 
no , man in the Empire so full of savage and unreasqnable contempt for those beneath 
him as your. average Indian Railway official. Pitchforked into position, in many cases 
by, family or petticoat influence, without brains, without sympathy, or without. the ele- 
ments of common sense, and with only the one bare idea. of passing his time till he is 
ready to draw. his ill-earned pension, the “ Manager ” looks upon everything ayhich 
tends to impede the smoothness of his career as incipient anarchy only to be pot down 
with an iron hand. And therefore when heis approached, no matter how respectfully 
and moderatély, he considers it the height of presumption on the part of a human being 


_ &9 
who has the misfortune ‘to be m his department to demand justiee, fair-play, or ordivary 


consideration, After the mannér.or other Podenaps he sweeps the grievances one. side 
with a majestic wave of his arm. And then the fool thinks he has finished with them, 
He would be glad if he could say that the men had arged their ‘claims hastily, imperti- 
nently, or with imprudénce. But the very tact and patience with which the claims have 
been put forward only make the anger and indignation burn moré fiercely in his little 
soul.. He blusters and threatens ; and finally, by his want of sympathy and common- 
sense, drives the employés to a course of action which ends a de in seriously incommod- 
ing the public, and paralysing trade and traffic. 
* ee * * pe * * * 


“ The fact of the matter is that these railway officials and those who :eacourage 
them are in ‘the very. unfortunate case of men who do not observe and recognise the 
signs of the times, All over the civilised world there is, and their has been for some 
time back, a great upheaval of what some would call the /ower classes, but what we 
prefer to call the working classes. The working classes are waking up like a giant 
after a long sleep ; they are beginning to feel and know their power, and to useit. We 
do not say whether this is good or not good for the community in general ; but good or 
bad, it is true. And the eooner employers recognise it the letter it will be for themselves. 
And no man is fit for a position in authority over working men if he does not recognise 
this great fact and act accordingly. The railway authorities in England have recognised 
it ; and, doing so, have had to get off their perch and climb down witha very bad grace. 
The- rail way authorities in India cannot do better than to follow this good example. 


"We would counsel the men to maintain the steadfast position they have already 
taken up until their grievances are fully redressed : to abstain most carefully from all acts 
having the nature of violence ; not to lose the sympathy of those who wish them well; 
‘not to do injury to their cause by breaking the law ; and, above all things, not to lose 
their temper. ” 


(h)—AMsscellaneous. 


56. The Shang Sial (jhang), of the :6th November 1907, remarks 
that a certain gentleman writing from 
Quetta saysthat he has for the past 
two months been trying to induce the people to give up the use of foreign 
sugar, but without success. The people of Quetta argue that if it is wrong 
to use beet-root sugar, it is also wrong to take cow’s milk, which contains an 
admixture of the animal’s blood. Commenting on this, the Editor observes 
that it must be borne in mind that the protection of cows is a religious duty. 
They do not kill a cow if they drink tts milk, whereas by using beet sugar, 
which is purified by cow’s blood, they encourage the killing of the animal. 
Hence the consumption of such sugar is tantamount to killing cows and 
eating beef. There is another consideration also which should not be lost 


Beet sugar. 


sight of, vis., that foreign sugar has greatly injured the sugar industry of India, | 


and hence if the people go on using imported sugar the sugar industry in India 
will be totally ruined. Besides, imported sugar has been declared even by 
European doctors to be injurious to health and the cause of plague, 
cholera and other such diseases, while sugar manufactured in India, so far 
from being injurious, is conducive to health. 


37. The Wafadar (Lahore), of the 14th November 1907, after remark- 
ing that in view of the impending 
famine Government recently, inquired 
from Native States what help they required from the Supreme Government, 


The export of grain from India, 
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‘says that Native States have made’ proper arrangements for meeting the 
situation by stopping the export of grain from their territories and that it is 
British subjects who stand badly in need of help. The paper is of opinion 
that the most effectual way of helping the people at this juncture is to stop 


the export of grain from India. 


38. The Akhbar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the 16th November 1907, pub- 
lishes a communication is which the 
writer quotes figures to show that since 
1863 the price of food-grains has been rising steadily. Famine is prevailing 
all over the world, and all countries have placed restrictions on the export of 
grain, with the exception of the Government of India. As famine is now 
prevailing throughout India, Government should prohibit the export of grain 
from the country for one year. Indians should go about the country and 
distribute food and corn to the poor, otherwise the missionaries will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of making numerous converts to Christianity. 


The export of grain from India. 


F, ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjat, 


LAHORE: 


The 30th November 1907. 
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I.—POLITICS. 


(6) —Home. 


1. The Akhbar-i-’Am (Lahore) of the 23rd November 1907, publishes 

a an article in which the writersays that 
the people of the ‘ West’ came to the 

‘East’ to 1600 and having learnt the art of war there took possession of all the 
territory belonging to the people of the East and then the latter perished. 
The treatment which was accorded the sons of East by the people of the 
West was singularly disgraceful. They made laws, imparted education, and 
did various other acts with the sole object of improving their own position. 
The insults to which the children of East were subjected made their ances- 
tors turn in their graves. When the East had no other alternative left, it 
became reincarnated in the form of Mikado and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Russia, a querulous son of the ‘ West.’ This incarnation of the East made 
its children see through the tactics of the people of the West and advised 
Indians to adopt Swadeshism. The creed is gaining ground everywhere 
and even the Egyptians have been converted to it. The ‘ East’ will not rest 


in peace until it sees that Japan has become powerful enough to make a stand 
against the ‘ West.’ The writer next goes on to say :— 


‘Father East! Dost thou really love thy children? Is it love of thy 
children that has made thee come back to the world? is the day near at 
hand when we shall be rid of the tactics of the West? Times have undergone 
a complete change and now the people of the West are branding thy children 
as liars, The proclamation of Queen Victoria the Good is represented as 
being injurious to the people. The people of the West declare those of the 
East to be hypocrites, seditious and uncivilised. Russia, France, Germany 
and Austria are deeply engrossed:in an effort to bring the East under their 
subjection. Old father! save us from these tyrants and let us remain under 
England, in whose: natural goodness we have every faith. Edward VII is 
indeed a blessing to us. May the hand of the English continue to remaia 
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over our weak heads. We do not entertain any hopes from Japan, O, Spirit 
of the East! Enable us to serve our Emperor loyally and enable our Emperor 
to rid the country of famine and plague and make him place more reliance on 


the people of the East than his own country men and convince him that thy 
children are as loyal to the British throne as the sons of the West. 


The new pete un a. The following is oun the 
et ae Observer of November 27th, 1907 :— 


“ Il.—ADVISORY COUNCILS. 


“ As we said in our last, the contemplated reforms, while preserving intact the 
stability of English rule in India, aim @t securing the co-operation of the real leaders 
of the people in the work of administration and mark a distinct step forward in their 
political training. Indeed a careful study of the letter of the Government of India 
brings home to the mind of the reader two points more clearly and strongly than anything 
else. The first of these is the determination of Government not to surrender or 
weaken the ‘ paramount British power in India, upon which depend the safety and 
welfare of the vast populations com mitted to it.’ * . * 


* The other point is the manifest anxiety of Lord Minto’s Government to brid se 
the chasm between the rulers and the ruled. It is in the very nature of things 
that an alien Government, howsoever well informed it may be, should at times find it- 
self unable to read the mind of the subject ntaion with any degree of accuracy. Moreover, 
owing toa variety of causes, circumstances have come into existence in recent years which 
have rendered it much easier than before for the political agitator to create in the popular 
mind adistrust of the motives and measures of Government, with the result that, among 
large classes of the people, there prevails at the present moment an artfully stimulated 
feeling of discontent with the existing conditions of ac ministration. 


* » ® * ° * * 


‘We have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that an Imperial Advisory Council 
will be a useful body. But while accepting as sound and expedient the principle of 
its establishment, and gsnerally supporting the proposal .of the Goverement of India 
regarding the assignment of its duties, we cannot concur in the constitutioa laid down 
for it in clause 3 of paragraph 5 of the Government of India letter. There is little justifica- 
tion for the fears expressed in some quarters that the Advisory Councils, both Imperial 
and Provincial, will tend to become a lifeless machinery, possessing neither initiative nor 
responsibility. The Imperial Council is meant to be practically no more than a con- 
sultative chamber of Notables and as such it will, we believe, satisfactorily discharge: 
its duties even if it receives no legislative recognition and possesses no initiative. But 


the constitution proposed for it is open to exception in more respects than one, and we. 
would draw attention to the following points :— 


| “ (i) The idea is to confine the me mbership of the Imperial Council to the Ruling 
Chiefs and the territorial magnates. This will greatly detract from its representative char- 
acter, and its views end deliberations will fail to command general confidence. We admit 


that “ in the approved loyalty and experience of the great feudatory princes, who, under 


the zgis of the British Crown, rule nearly one-third of the Indian en there exists an 
Imperial asset which has not yet been turned to sufficient account.” Nor can it be 
denied that ‘‘ by associating with the Ruling Chiefs. representatives. of the landholding 
aristocracy of British India, it may be hoped that ane of the great conservative forces. 
which the bureaucratic structure of an alien Government has to some extent inevitably 
tendel to overshadow will be grad ually restored to the position to which it is. traditionally, 
entitled in an Oriental polity.” In. spite.of this and notwithstanding that “higher _ 
education has penetrated to circles. which a generation ago had kardly been. affected. 
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by ‘its influence,” it:is:unquestionel:that the Ruling Chiefs.and the territorial magnates, ° 


as a.¢lass, are-still; standing aloof from .the new social and political conditions which 
affect the course of Indian affairs, and they can-never'be trusted to present to Govern- 
ment ‘the point of view of the more progressive.classes—classes which already enjoy 
great influence and whose importance is steadily .on the increase. Apart from this, 
Government has itself recognised the legitimate claims of these very classes for represen- 
tation on the’Provincial Advisory Councils ;.and'there'is absolutely no reason why the 
constitation of the Imperial and Provincial Councils, which are to perform identical 
functions, though in different spheres, should he so materially at variance with one 
another. The Imperial Advisory Council, like the Provincial Councils, should be an 
epitome of all tte mere importart interests in the country, though the Ruling Chiefs 
and the territorial magnates may deserve special consideration in the matter of allotment 
of seats. It is, we think, highly desirable to‘include in the Imperial Council the trae 
representatives, however sma!l in number, of every interest which, in view of its relative 
imp?rtance ia the country, is entitled to representation on the Provincial Councils, 


(ii) It is proposed-that the Coancil should consist of about sixty membersfor the 
whole of India, including abont twenty Ruling Chiefs and a suitable number of the 
territorial magnates of every Province where landholders of sufficient di ignity and 
status are to be found. But if it contaip as many as 20 Ruling Chi-fs, the remaining 
number will be too small to allow of a proper representation of other interests, such as land, 
industry, commerce, learned professions, etc. And the common iaterests which have 
arisen between British territory and the Native States are neither so numerous nor 
so strong as to call for the appointment of 20 Ruling Chiefs ; 15 should be enough, and 
some would consider even this number excessive. 


(34) A public declaration as to how the representaticn of the various classes and 
communities wil be secured in nominations to the Advisory Council is indispensable. 
It is most e<sential that, having safeguarded the interests of minorities in the Legislative 
Councils, Government should vot hesitate to apply the same rule to the Advisory 
Councils as well. That will allay public apprehension and ensure equitable treatment. 
for all sections of the people. 


“ After what has becn said above, it is not necessary to repeat the reasons for which, 
we think, Provincial Advisory Councils would be useful institutions. We approve of 
the proposals of the Government of India detailed in paragraph 6 of their letter and of 
the Punjab Government embodied in paragraph 4 of their letter, with the suggestion that 
these Councils too will inspice gene-al confidence on'y if a proportion were fixed 
definitely, though approximately, in which the various interests would be represented 
on them.” | 
3. The following is from the 


¢ le. , 
St ee (Tribune) of December 4rd, 1907:— 


‘(In his speech to his con:tituents at Arbroath Mr. John Morely stated the other 
day that he could not find out what the educated classes in India wanted. He had, 
he said, read their newspapers in. order to discover what they wanted, but with litle 
or no success. But ke did them great injustice when he said that the educated classes of 
India wanted him to give them the moon, that he had not got it, and that he would not 
give it them even if he had got it. Now, who in India has ever asked Mr. John Morley 
for the impossible? The people of India have never desired that the British should 
leave the: country and’ let them carry on the government thereof. In all their demands 
for political rights and privileges, the people of India: have not overstepped the limits 
of reason and common sense. They are firmly convinced that British rule is for the 
good of the country and that it is essential to the maintenance of. peace and order jn 
the land. Their demand is that they shouldbe treated in all,essential respects gg the 
subjects of the King-Emperor and that the pledges given'them by ‘their Sovereign re- 


lating to fair treatment should be redeemed. “ mapiestions for. a share ia | the 
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administration of the country are but natural, and it has been admitted by the highest 
authority that there is nothing wrong in that. Our countrymen feel that during. the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon everything that is pcssible was done to ridicule the aspira: 
tions of the educated classes, to restrict their share of the administration, to curtail 
their rights and privileges, and, in short, to forge fresh fetters for them. Nearly fifty 
years ago their most gracious Sovereign had pledged her Royal word that the 
natives of India would be appointed to all offices of any kind, the duties of which they 
were fitted to perform, irrespective of all consicerations relating to caste, colour or 
creed. But Lord Curzon in overhauling the rules relating to the recruitment of tke 
various branches of the public service laid it down as the guiding principle of the whole 
thing that almost all the better paid offices weuld be recruited from among men of 
British birth and nationality. 


‘' This kind of charge was bound to. sting educated Indians to the quick. Again, 
he forced down the throats cf the people legislation of a most obnoxious character. 
He sought to humiliate the people by trampling under foot their best desires, their 
most cherished aspirations, and did not hesitate to call into questicn their honesty and 
truthfulness as a people. The partition.of Bengal was the culmination of a series of 
measure of a most objectionable description. Now Mr. John Morley knows perfectly 
well that Lord Curzon gave the educated classes throughout the country serious offence: 
He also. knows that the partition of Bengal was carried out in the teeth of strenuous 
opposition offered by the people of that province What has he done to undo the 
mischief affected during the seven years of {ord Curzon’s mest strenuous and eventful 
period of office? What has he done to conciliate the people? On the contrary, a good 
deal has happened during his term of office as Secretary of Stete for India to widen 
the gulf that separates the’-educated classes and the European officials of Government. 
If anything the mutual relations between the two classes are more strained than even 
before. In pitting Muhammadans against Hindus certain officials have not done 
a service either to the people or to British rule. In fact they have enhanced the 
difficuities of governing this country still further, But happily wiser counsels are 
prevailing and the declaration of our Lieutenant-Governor on this head will minimise 
this evil. Mr. John Morley complains that the proposals relating to the establishment 
of Advisory Councils, Imperial and Provincial, and the enlargement of Legislative 
Councils, Imperial as well as Provincial, have not been received by the educated classes 
as well as they should have been. But does not he know that these proposals contain 
a good deal to which the educated. classes are forced to take exception. In fact if they 
are carried out as they stand, there is no doubt that the representation in the 
Councils at present enjoyed by the educated classes will be very considerably curtailed. 
In this connection we are glad to be assured by Mr John Morley that the propcsals in 
question are provisional and tentative. Exce;t the Muhammadans, the proposals as at 
present conceived do not satisfy anyone. By the Hindu community throughout India 
they will be widely resented if they are not modified in important respects. 


« Mr. John Morley gave expression \ to.a well-known truth when he said that the 
root: of the unres‘, discontent and sedition in India, so far as he could make out, was 
facial and not rolitical. What the people of India want and what. at Fresent they do 
not get is kind: treatment at the hands of some Europeans i in India, whose domineering 
demeanour: and over-bearing behaviour produce bitterness and bad feeling among the 
peofle. Mr. Morley stated that ‘it had been said of Sir Henry Lawrence that no one 
ever sat’ at his table without nae to think more kindly of natives. He wished 
{hat the same might te-said. of every Anglo-Indian table to-day. Ov er-bearing manners 
were very Gisagreeable in all. countries, but India was the one country where they were a 
political crime.” It: cannot be.denied that these werds show that Mr. Morley is fully 
aware of the caase of tlie trouble. But what bas. he done to see his wishes carried 
out in’ this respect’? “ What bas.he or his Anglo-Indian officials done to conciliate the 


people?’ Does ‘ie know: that-in. Anglo-Indian. — in Military messes and wherever 
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Europeans meet for sport or amusement, things are said of the people of the coun- 
try about which the less said the better. Again the columns of the Anglo-Indian news- 
papers contain not a little which is both offensive and obnoxious. If Mr. Morley can 
do something to put matters right in both these cases, he will have done not a little to 


bring peace and contentment to this country. P, | | 
4. The $hang Sial (Jhang), of the 23rd November 1907, says that 


the policy which Government has of late 


. been pursuing had led the people to 
. despair of obtaining j justice from the English. This belief is calculated to have 


a very injurious effect both on the people and Government for when a whole 
nation rises against its rulers it is difficult to say who will prove successful in 
the end. The native press gave timely warning of the impending danger, but 
since Government was at the time a mere puppet in the hands of the police 
and the Moslem loyalists, it persisted in following a repressive policy and many 
people were imprisoned and deported. The people resented the measures 
taken by Government and matters were about to take a serious turn when the 
bubble burst. The finding of Mr. Martineau, and the visit of Mr. Hardie, made 
the King Emperor realise the gravity of the situation. But for the decision of 
Mr. Martineau, Government would have lost all prestige and the people would 
have learnt to hate the English. Mr. Martineau’s impartial judgment and the 
release of those who had been deported has greatly improved the situation in 


India and the people are once more convinced that the higher authorities are 
ever ready to redress their grievances. 


The Editor then remarks that the Seditious Meetings Act is entirely. 
uncalled for, and says that if Government desires to conciliate the 
‘people, it should re-consider the cases of those innocent persons who 
have been sent to Jail (in connection with the late agitation). The people 
know full well that Government is aware ofthe truth and that it wishes to 
rectify its past mistakes gradually. Government may rest assured that by 
following the course suggested it will not lose its prestige in the eyes of the 
people, but that the sooner the grievances of the people are redressed the more 
it will beloved. The unrest in the country has been due tothe machinations 
of some mischievous persons who poisoned the minds of the authorities against 
the people, and the only way now to bring political prisoners into complete 
submission is to treat them kindly. There is no foundation for the rumour 
that the extremists desire the overthrow of British rule. They only ask for the 
legitimate rights of the people, andit is to be hoped that Government will 
accede to their demands. 


s. The Raghbir Patrika (Jhang), for the month of November 1907, 


publishes a Punjabi poem in which the 
writer says that India isin the throes 
of great trouble. Mr. Morley is indifferent to all sense of justice and equity, and 
‘is treating the people tyrannically. He calls the people seditiouswho demand 
their legitimate rights and maltreats them because they happen to belong to a 
fallen race. He has, moreover, resorted to coercive measures at the ye of 
the Police. 


6. The $hang Stal (Jhang), of the aard November 1907, remarks 
that hitherto | the English people have 
- done as they liked in India. Times have 
however, changed, and this state of affairs cannot continue long, because the 


Government and the peeple. 


Mr. Morley. 
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indians havé now come to know everything. Formerly Englishmen took ‘no 
interest in Indian affairs because no. information regarding Indian affairs was 


received from this country. But*now the cries of the people of India have been 


heard all over the world. Englishmen have been awakened from their lethargy 
and are coming to India one after the other in order to see with their own eyes 
the condition of. the country. Mr. Keir Hardie came and obtained an insight 
into the affairs of this country and now Doctor Rutherford M.P., and Mr. 
Stead and others are about to come.’ The British authorities.in. India 
should, therefore, remember that truth will be revealed at last and their — 
countrymen at home will soon discover who are really disloyal. 


9. The following is from the Zrsbune (Lahore), of the 6th December 
Mr- Haldane’s proposal to add to India’s military 1907 :-— 


burden. 


“We published the other day a cablegram sent by the London correspondent of 
the Pioneer, which said that Mr. Haldane had been trying to effect a saving of another 
two million sterling inthe Army expenditure at Home, And it is further stated by the 
same correspondent that this saving Mr. Haldane proposes to make by inducing India to 
pay a large extra sum for white troops, The matter is said to be under discussion 
at the India Office, where the officials sent from India oppose the increase. Such 
has been the gist of the special London telegram which appeared in our Allahabad con- 
temporary. Now if this is so, it is time that the whole country should unite in one stren- 
uous protest against the grave injustice which Mr. Haldane is going to perpetrate. In this 
way alone it can strengthen the hands of the officials of the India Office who are Opposing 
Mr. Haldane’s proposal. By the way, this is not the first time when Mr. Haldane has been 
effecting retrenchment at Home by throwing an extra burden on the Indian tax-payers. 
We still remem ber how in the spring of this year on a debate in the Parliament on Mr. 
Haldane’s New Army Estimates, both Sir Charles Dilke and Sir Henry Cotton pointed 
out how the mountain battery has been abolished at Home at the expense of the poor 
Indian tax-payers, who have now got to bear the whole expense for it. Indeed, the 
whole policy of Mr. Haldane’s Army retrenchment scheme has been to rob Peter in 
order to pay Paul, v#s., to throw an extra burden on India aud thus give relief to the 
tax-payer at Home. We trust that Mr. Morley and the India office will strenuously 
oppose the imposition of any extra burden. India already entertains a much larger 
military force than is required for her needs. That itis so was most effectively proved 
during the war in the Transvaal and China, when India could send some 30,000 of her 
soldiers fora period of two years without being menaced in any way by any danger of foreign 
aggression, although during that period, the military prestige of England was not at the 
highest so far as the foreign Powers are concerned. And now in these piping times of 
peace, when the war drum is silent and the air is ringing with the pacific and humanitarian 
professions at the Hague Conference, it is seriously proposed to saddle India with an 
extra military burden, amounting to two millions sterling—and this at atime when the 
whole country is confronted with a famine of unprecedented severity and dimensions. 
Such is the irony of fate. The ratification of the Anglo-Rassian treaty led us to hope.’ 
and it was given out in some reliable quarters—that now the Government would try 
some retrenchment in the Army expenditure. Also! that hope,’ so fondly cherished by 
the Indian tax-payer, is not only dashed to the ground, but if this report is correct he is 
to be ground down even further by the ever-increasing weight of armament.” 


8. The Vakil-i-Hind (Delhi), of the 19th November 1907, advises 
_ Government to increase the pay of the 
native sepoy and thus make him more 
loyal to the British throne. 


A suggestion to increase the pay of native sepoys. 
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¢. The Vass! (Amritsar), of the zoth November 1907, saysthat Mr. Keir 
_ Hardie completed his tour in India and 
- left for Colombo on the 13th Novembet. 
Thé time ‘which he devoted to the study. of Indian problems was quite in- 
sufficient. In Bengal he began to give expression to his views even before he 
had thoroughly studied the situation in India, but when the views expressed 
by him were laughed at he at once changed his policy and refused to express 
any opinion on Indian affairs. In the Deccan he again began to talk and 
forgot that he had come to study Indian problems and not to give premature 
expression to his own “views. In his last speech Mr. Hardie asserted that 
if Mr. Morley had accompanied him to India he would never have supported 
the proposod political reforms. This, however, would have been the case only 
if Mr. Morley,‘ like Mr. Hardie, had consented to study Indian problems 
through Bengali spectacles and had selected an extremist as his guide, The 
Labour Leader is quite wrong in thinking that the proposed political 
reforms are likely to place all power in the hands of aristocratic classes. This 
‘mistake is due to the fact that he has not been able to realise the vast 
difference that exists between the relative condition of England and India. It 
is, however, a matter for satisfaction that Mr. Hardie is in favour of communal 


Mr. Keir Hardie. 


representation, but he is wrong in holding that rights conferred on a community | 


should never be withdrawn. = 


10, The Shang Sial (Shang), of the 23rd November 1907, disapproves 
of the reply given by the Punjab Govern- 
ment to the memorial of the Indian 
Association, in which permission was requested to institute prosecution against 
the Editor of the Civ:l and Mslitary Gasettefor maligning Indians, and asks, 
‘Is this British justice, that the Proprietor and the Editor of the Pusjabee 
‘should be sent to Jail, but the Editor of the Civt! and Military Gasette should 
be allowed to go scot free although both were guilty of the same offence.” 


The Civil and Military Gasetie and the natives. 


11. The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the 23rd November 1907, remarks 
that since Government has now realised 


indie ee poner the mistakes which it committed during 
the recent crisis and has adopted a lenient policy under His Majesty the 
King Emperor’s orders in dealing with the people, it is desirable that attempts 
should be made to restore amicable relations between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
who have lately been on very unfriendly terms with one another. It is, however, 
an undoubted fact that all the troubles which befell Hindus lately were due 
to the machinations of the Mussalmans. It was the Muhammadans who, by 
lending their support to the partition of Bengal, made all efforts of the Ben- 
galees to have the partition cancelled abortive ; it was they who engineered 
the agitation in [connection with the Colonies Act and threw the entire blame 
on the Hindus; it was they who raised disturbances at Rawalpindi and brought 
about the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh ; it was they 
who planned the Etawah Anti-Hindu conspiracies ; and lastly, it was they who 
by parading their loyalty created suspicion in the mind of Governnient against 
the loyalty of the Hindus.’ Everybody knows that the vast majority of wit- 


nesses who gave evidence in the Panyabee prosecution and other “political — 


cases such as'the Lahore riot case, the Rawalpindi riot case andthe /sdta 
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sedition case were Muhammadans, The very fact that all these cases 
depended on the evidence of Muhammadans’ shows’ that they were instituted 
through the instrumentality of the latter. Has ever a case like this, asks the 

Editor, emanated from a Hindu? The Muhammadans in Eastern Bengat 
outraged the modesty of Hindu women, but was a Hindu ever guilty of such — 
an offence? In former days also Muhammadans practised gross oppression | 
on Windus, and never treated Hindus well. If Akbar gave high posts to 
Hindus he did so with a view to ensure the stability of his throne. And yet 
Hindus always worked for the good of both communities, -They have 
forgotten all the sufferings which they. underwent at the hands of Muham- 
madan rulers and they now live side by side with their Muhammadan brethren 
peacefully in cities and villages. The. conduct of the Muhammadans, there- 
fore, on the present occasion has naturally irritated the Hindus, especially when 
they found that the very people whom they had generously forgiven for their 
past deeds should again be trying to injure them, It isa pity that Muhammadans 
have never given any consideration to the fact that the Hindus are working for 
the good of all communities in India. They have, on the contrary, taken to. 
slander and flattery, a course of conduct which is despised and condemned alike 
by all classes of the people. But now that Government has changed its policy, 
it behoves Muhammadans to cultivate friendly relations with Hindus. They. 
should remember that if they will make the smallest advance the Hindus, 
who are naturally generous and who are taught by their religion to forgive their: 
enemies, will embrace them with all their heart. The Editor concludes by. 
exhorting the two communities to make up their past differences and work. 
shoulder to shoulder for the common good of the country. 


12. The Akhbar-i-Am (Lahore), of the a7th November 1907, publishes 
a communication in which the writer 


congratulates Government and the 
native public on. the release of Lala Lajpat Rai, remarks that it has beeo 
proved that Lala Lajpat Rai was not guilty of any offence whatever, and 
that the charges brought against him were based on conjecture only and 
were the outcome of the malice of his enemies, who are also the enemies of 
the country. 


The release of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


13. The Army News (Ludhiana), of the 23rd November 1907, praises 

Government for releasing Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh, and remarks that 
friendly relations between the rulers and the ruled in India have once more 
been restored. The Editor expresses the hope that the deportation will 
serve as a lesson both to Government and the people and that in future the 
former will be slow to give credence to mischievous stories, while}the latter will 


abstain from transgressing the bounds of moderation i in employing agitation 
to secure their legitimate rights. 


. The release of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


14. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 2and November 1907, writing about the 


ST re eee pee eer release. of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
erent eet ee ee Singh, thanks Government and remarks 
that it i is a matter for congratulation that all. misunderstandings between the 


rulers and the ruled have been removed. It is.to be hoped that the rulers will 
ggntinue to pursue this policy of conciliation, The bureaucracy should see 


& 
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that Indians are not called ‘ niggers’ and that'they are treated ona feoting of 
equality with other subjects of His Majesty the King Emperor. The Editor 
‘next says that if Lord Minto is really a well-wisher of India, he should respect 
the new spirit which modern education has engendered in Indians. He should try 
to ameliorate the condition of ‘the people and should recognise the principle that 
‘India is for the fndians. All unrest in the country will disappear if His Excellency 
twill concede the rights which Indians are demanding and will cancel the patti- 


tion of Bengal, which is-keenly resented by Bengalees. —s_, . 


1s. The Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the 16th November 1907, pratses 
Government, and expresses ‘satisfaction 
at the release of Lala Lajpat Rai 
' eee sae and Ajit Singh.. 


, 


The release of Lala Lejpet Rai and ni Siegh. 


16. The Siraj-ul-Akhbar (Jhelum), of the 26th eantlinn and the 


The release of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. Civil and Miltary New s (Ludhiana), 


a effect. se 
Ve Hindustan (Lahore), of the 22nd November 1907, prays for the lian 


“life of His Majesty the King. Emperor 
‘for restoring the prisoners to their 


homes, The'thanks of the people, it says, are also due to Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
because it was probably he who invited the attention of His Majesty to the 


- . 


‘The release of Lal Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


| grave injustice done to the men deported, " 


18 The Vatil (Amritsar), of the 2oth. November 1907, remarks that 
‘the deportation and release of Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh reminds one of the 
parable of a teacher who punished some of his naughty pupils by depriving 
them of their plaything, which was however restored to them as soon as their 
passion lor that particalar plaything. subsided, Hindu journals may: give as 


*? 
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The release of Lata Lejpat Rai ond Ajit Singh. | 


‘much: prominence to the incident as they like, but in reality it was no more than 
a a game. 


The release of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. 


19. . The Vaksi- i-Hind (Delhi), of the s9th on 1907, says that 
the (main) object of Government in 
deporting Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh w was to ascertain how far the people were united and that it pemnaned the 
men as soon as it became convinced of their i innocence. i 


VII, —GENERAl.. ADMINISTRATION. 
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a0. The Sialbot Paper (Sialkot), of the 16th Movinteh 1907, alee 
) remarking that the decision in- the 


The Rawalpindi rape cose. 
gras EP Sore Rawalpindi rape case has caused great 


indignation among the people, observes that there is little hope of such scandals 
“being put anend to unless ‘the mode of trial by jury is altered. It is to be 


hoped, adds the paper, that the Railway authorities will. ‘fittagly signify their 


- strong disapproval of:the. conduct of the accused, who have saptenses, their 
guilt. : ee Uwe 2.3 ae 


of the 18th November, write to the same | 
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“The ' Sada-t*#iind (Lahore),: 0{ the :4oth November, makes similar 
~~ -gemarks .and .ithe .Civsi.and. Military 
‘News (Ludhiana), of; the 18th. Novem- 
. ber,: writes.in the same. strain. 
292. The Civil and' Military News (Ludhiana), of the «18th. iccilier 
1907, after temarking-that the acquit- 
tal of the accused: in the : Rawalpindi 
rape case has created a sensation in the country, says that the native public:is 
of.opinion that the. income of the railway. will . suffer if such. bad characters as - 
Moore are. allowed to remain in railway service. The paper advises the railway 
authorities to dismiss the. accused. | , 


The Rawalpindi rape case. 


. The Rawalpindi rape. case. 


23. The Haq Pasand (Amritsar), of the 2tst (received on the 29th} 
':Neovember .1907, writing about the 

Rawalpindi rape case, remarks that it 
is-disgraceful that; the accused.should be acquitted - in spite-of the faet that he 
had confessed his guilt. The Editor then urges the railway authorities to take 
departmental action in the matter. — 


‘The Rawalpindi rape case. 


94 The: Akhkbar-t-’Am (Lahore), of the 23rd Movember | 1907, writing 
about the ‘Lahore shooting case, ‘te- 
marks: that itiis to. be regretted that 
criminal .cases.in which Europeans and Natives are parties, are decided by the 
assistance of juries. The people have no .confidence ,jn this form of trial 
The acquitted of Moore, who outraged a Hirdu girl, goes to stengthen this 
belief of the people. Had it been a European lady instead of the poor 
native girl, the accused would never have been let off so.easily. The jurors 
should realise that their partiality 2nd carelessness brings British justice into 
disrepute. 


The Laho-e shooting case. 


25. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 2and November 1907, regrets to say 
that despite the fact that Mr. Morley 
bas condemned flogging, the Bengal 
authorities continue whipping persons guilty of trivial political crimes. The 
Editor also takes Mr. Morley to task for not addressing the Goverrment of 
India on the subject as he had promised. 


26. The “ Funjod Samachar” (Lahore), of the 26th November 1507, pub 
| lishes the following :-— 


The sentence of whipping. 


The Lahore Shooting case. : 


“VALUE OF A NATIVE’S LIFE. 


“ Mr. Sterling’s case has been decided. After the order of conviction was read 
out to the accused he was removed to Jail in a phaeton. We have a question 


~ ask, namely, what value has been fixed on the life of the native shot by Mr. Sterling. 


“The value of the deceased in the ¢yes of his heirs is Rs. £0° only, | wherezs in the 
eyes of the law ! the accused had to pay Rs. 1,200. The order passed is that in default of 
payment of the fine of Rs. 200 the accused will have the undergo a further imprisonment of 
6 weeks. From a calculation based on this order six months’ imprisonment is equivalent 
to a fine of Rs 800. That is to say the value of the deceased, including the fine Rs. 200 
imposed on ‘the accused and 400 rupees snag paid by him to the family of the deceased, 
is only Rs.:1 1300 altogether. : 


all Although: ‘Rs. 1,306 cannot snares she value o a. itaies life, it is far greater 
than the value of a black man’s life. 
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¢ “Mi is to be regretted that Mr. Sterling has, had to spend such a considerable sum of 


money on his victim. Had he controlled his temper and considered his servant's life as 
dear as his own, then he would not have had to bear this heavy expense. 


(c)\—Mauntcipal and Cantonment affairs. 


37. The Sada: i-Hind (Lahore), of the roth (received on the 26th) 
migrar ie rae we _ November 1907, says.that the A/f/ab 
(Dethi) complains that the Delhi Muni- 
cipality has taken no notice of the doings of its. Secretary, who has embezzled 
several lacs of rupees, and deplores the increase imposed by the Municipality 
in the rates of the house tax. It says that the Municipality has only ap- 
pointed one man to assess the tax and that it pays no heed to the representa- 
tions of the public. The A/tad finally advises the rate-payers to stop 
payment of taxes as a protest against the doings of the Municipal Committee 
(vide Selection No. 44, dated the 16th November). Commenting on the above 
the Sadau-Hind takes exception to the suggestion that the rate-payers should 
refuse to pay their taxes and remarks that the public should submit their peti- 
tions personally to the Municipal Committee and should prevail upon the 
Committee to assess the tax in a fair way. The paper concludes by urging 
the Municipal Committee of Delhi to look to the matter, 


(e) Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


38. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 24th November 1907, remarks | 


that all colonists in the Punjab, especi- 


ally those onthe Chenab and Jhelum 
canals, should feel extremely grateful to Government for appointing a Com- 


mittee with a view to promote the well-being of the various classes residing in 
- the colonies. A little consideration of the printed questions which the Com- 
mittee has issued, inviting answers from all those who are connected with or 
interested in the welfare of the colonists, will at once show that both Gov- 
ernment and the members of the Committee are actuated by one motive, and 
that is the amelioration of the condition of the zamindars and the redress ot 
their grievances. It is, however, to be regretted that there is very little hope 
of the.colonists giving free expression to their opinion in matters cénducive 
to their welfare. Those colonists, for example, who work as contractors and 
sahukars in other. places and especially those who are employed in the Postal 
and Police Departments will agree to any proposal emanating from the 
authorities with a view to please the latter and to obtain employment for 
themselves and for their sons and relatives which will bring them more money 
than they can expect torealise from agriculture. The old residents of the 
colonies, on the other hand, desire that the new colonists should be subjected 
to serious hardships so that the latter may be compelled to abandon their land 
and return home, inasmuch as it is they (the new colonists) who dispossessed 
them of their holdings and rendered them houseless. As regards purely agri- 
cultural colonists it is sufficient to say that they are already practically 
dumb, for the unfortunate occurrences of the last six months have 
so frightened them that they consider it dangerous to utter a word. 


The Canal Colonies Committee. 


Moreover, it is extremely to be regretted that the Committee dees 


not contain an Indian or .a Punjabi member who might mix with the 
people and bring their feelines and grievances to the notice of the European 
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members of the Committee. Under the circumstances it is to be hoped 


that the Committee will take pity on the colonists and do whate ver ‘they consider 
most likely to advance their cause. The Editor says that he will make some 
suggestions in the present article which represent the opinions of various 
sections of the population residing in Lyallpur and surround ing places 
whom he has consulted. These suggestions if acted upon are likely to prove 


beneficial to the interests of both Government and the colonists. He regrets 


that he is unable to guarantee the exactness of the fgures which he subsequently 
quotes bot he trusts that they are fairly accurate. 


The Editor says that his remarks concern the Chenab Colony only. 
He states that the lands on the Chenab Canal were colonised at different 
periods of time, and hence the conditions under which the lands were given 
will be found to vary, but the principle throughout has been the same. 
There are five classes of colonists, 9#3.,— 


(;) Those who purchased landin a Government sale by auction 
and became proprietors of the soil. 


(2) Yeomen who received land, not exceeding 10 squares, by paying 
a nazrana of tenrupees per acre.on allotment, and who subse- 
quently had to fulfil certain conditions and obtained (or will 
obtain) possession of the land by paying for it at the rate of 
Rs. 2t-10-0 per acre. In this way they paid, or will have to 


pay, Rs. 31¢10-o in order to secure the proprietary rights of 
the land. 


(3) Safedposhes who paid #azrana smaller in amount than that paid 
by the yeomen and received land not more than five squares 
each on the same conditions as the yeomen. These men are 
required to pay Rs. 26-10-.» in all in order to secure the 
proprietary rights of the land. 


(4) Colonists who have the rights of occupancy tenants and who do 
not pay any sasrana. These men obtain a saad granting 
them occupancy rights after five years on condition of their 
fulfilling all the conditions attaching to the grant. The 
malkana which they are required to payis never more than 
eight annas in the rupee. 


(5) Those who receive land for the purpose of breeding camels. 


Of these grantees Nos. (2) and (3) received some land without payment 
on which to erect buildings. They were under the impression that as they had 
received lands in a desert country by paying mazrana at very high rates 
they had been granted a few extra kanals as a reward from Government on which 
they could build. Under this impression they erected excellent houses and 
palatial buildings and bungalows, but the patwaris interfered and caused them 
great hardship by imposing numerous restrictions and inflicting fines, whether 
authorised by law or not, to enforce the observance of these restrictions. The 


' passing of Bill ?) III of 1906 made it evident to them that the land belonged 


to Government and those who had built costly houses and bungalows found 
that they had no right in the land except that of removing the ma/ba in spite 
of the fact that rule No. 14 of the conditions of the Gugera Branch is entirely 
opposed to this view. Great disappointment was thus caused to those who 
had built houses and bungalows, and they now feel that they have wasted 
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their money i in-erecting these buildings. df this arder is. sllomed to remain 
in force any fonger the colonists will not only give up budding new. houses, 
but will not-spend money:even oa/cepairs to existing buildiegs. Consequently 
there will be no houses in the colonies except thatched or mud huts, 


. As regards classes ‘No. (3) and‘(4) they are stibjected to avery hard 
rule, which requires that they should reside on ‘the land which has-been 
granted to them. The rule is so strict that they cannot go ‘home, even df 
their mothers die or if their fathers fall iM. They cannot obtain leave on 
the occasions of the marriages of their sons and daughters; there “have ‘been 
several cases in which colonists have received ‘intimation of the ifiness of 
their mothers, but by the time they obtained permission ‘to leave their 
land and.-reached home they foued: their mothers dead. Some colonists 
went away in similar emergent cases without leave and were fined when the 
patwari reported the matter. Some gave. up their holdings in despair because 
they found it extremely .difficult to observe all the restrictions which have 
been imposed on them as regards their residence. It may here be added that 
the colonists are required to go to -head-quyarters and are subjected to 
many pfivations and hardships on the most trivial reports of the patwaris. 


When some time had elapsed after grants of land had been made, the 
lambardars of colonists having occupancy rights were required to keep 
mares. At first they were given half a square of land in return, but even this 
was refused afterwards, and this fact has created an impression that the 
authorities are gradually increasing their demands. The land, on the other 
hand, is gradually becoming unproductive, while with the increase of Govern- 
ment’s demands the cost of labour, manure and ploughing has also consider- 
ablyincreased. Then there is a condition which falls very heavily on the people, 
vss., if the grantees cannot fulfil a single condition cut of all the manifold 
conditions.imposed on them, they are jliable to ejectment without any com- 
‘pensation whatever. The people commit mistakes very often, and if they are 
' subjected to the control of a very strict officer, they are likely to be ejected 
for a trivial fault. This, moreover, empowers subordinate officials of Govern- 
ment to interfere in all the affairs of the colonists and to cause them great 
hardship with the result that the latter are discontented. Goverament douht- 
less desires the betterment ard prosperity of the colonists, but so long as the 


land remains the property of Government and the conditions mentioned above | 


remain intact, and so long as subordinate officials of Government are allowed 
to enjoy extensive powers of interfering with and troubling the colonists, the 
latter will never be contented and their condition will never improve. The 
Editor therefore suggests that Government should sell the proprietary rights 
of lands, whether used for agricultural or building purposes, to yeomen and 
safedposhes who are at present in possession of these lands, The colonists 
should be exempted from all conditions and be invested withthose nghts which 
their confréres enjoy in other parts of the country, They should also be 
declared proprietors and be exempted from the payment of ma/kana dues. 
They should further be exempted from all orders enforcing the planting of trees, 
permanent residence and sanitary precautions. When this is done the 
grantees will of their own accord perform all the conditions with their whole 
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svt 
heart:- Besides, if steps are.taken to reduce: to a minimum. the. interference 


of subordinate officials in the affairsiof the:colonists, the condition of the latter. 
‘is likely to be greatly improved. The best way to do this is to grant — 


ary rights to zamindars. 


As regards the sasranas which the yeomen and sufedposhes are 

required to pay for their lands, the maximum amount of sasrana for 
agricultural land should be Rs. 20 per acre and for grazing land, which is com- 
paratively’ unproductive, Rs. 5 per acre. So far as the Editor knows the 
colonists are prepared to purchase land at this rate, and it is also quite prob- 
able that they may give Rs. 95 per acre for agricultural land and Rs, 6-4-0 
per acre for grazing land. 


The Editor then goes into statistics to show the probable amount that 
would be realised by the sale of all the land in the Chenab Colony, and. what 
interest this would be likely to bring in if well invested. He compares the 
total with the present income obtained by Government from the colony, and 
shews that at the lowest rate of interest onthe investment of money to be 
obtained ‘by selling the land, Government would obtain a greater return than 
it does at present. He therefore urges that it is advisable in the interests 
of Government and the colonists alike that Government should not 
retain the proprietary rights of the land. In conclusion, if his pro- 
posal above is not accepted, the Editor suggests that there should be no 
change in the rate of revenue demanded, and that the present settlement - may 
be continued for 99 years. He urges on the Committee the desirability : of 
their making recommendations to Government in conformity with the above 
sugges-tions and advising Government to adopt the same course in the 


‘case of the Jhelum and other colonies, 


F, ISEMONGER, 


Assistant to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, ' 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab, 


LAHORE : fe 


The 7th December 1907. 


Punjab Goverament Preés, Lahoro~19-1207 6201950, Dis, : 
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( Vol. XX, ] ' 'f No; 48. 7 
SELECTIONS 


FROM THE 
NATIVE NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE PUNJAB, 


Received up to 14th December 1907. 


I.—POLITICS. 
(a)—Foreign. 


1. The Akhbaret-Am (Lahore), of the 29th November 1907, publishes a 
communication in which the writer says 
that the humiliation to which Indians 
are subjected abroad constitutes a blot on the British throne. After remark- 
ing that the British Government is unable to remedy the evil, he observes that 
if the people of India were granted self-government they could easily mend 
matters, Even as it is, if they could refuse to sell grain to foreign countries, 
then also this grievance would assuredly be redressed. ‘This is, however, an 
impossibility, and they must needs display patience in these evil days on which 
they have fallen. The writer advises his fellow-countrymen to abstain from 
emigrating to foreign lands. 


The ill-treatment of Indians abroad. 


(5) — Home. 


a. Hindustan (Lahore), of the 29th November 1c¢07, says that the 
progress achteved by Japan has electri- 
fied other Asiatic countries and filled 
them with the belief that they also can advance. This feeling actuates the 
natives of India too, and a complete change has come over the country 
during the past 2 or 24 years. A demand for swaraj is being made in all 
parts of the land, and the highest judicial tribunal in Bengal has decided 
that there is nothing seditious in this demand. After coptending that natives 
are fit for swaraj, the paper says that “our” conggt efforts should be to 
spread education and iceas of liberty among the page. It is by this means 
alone that the country can advance and the edu@ed can hope to win over 


How natives can secure swaraj. 


the masses to their side. It is a matter for thankfulness, adds Hendussan, 
that “our” political difficulties are lessening and that both “we” and 
Government seem inclined to take more kindly to “internal reform.” 
“We” should not let this opportunity slip through “our” fingers and should 
lose no time in co-operating with Government in initiating as many reforms as 
possible, Promising young men should be sent to America, Japan, Germany, 
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Englafid and other countries in order to acquire proficiency-in-every branch 
of knowledge. In short, the enthusiasm for progress with which the hearts of 
Indians have been fired should onmno account be-allowed to cool. The paper 
then goes on to say that, although both the people and Government wish the 
swadesht movement well, the propaganda-has not achieved even a hundredth 
part of the success it should have done. It, therefore, advises rich natives 
(/s#. noblemen) to establish different factories, instead of investing their money 
in Government protfiissory notes or depositing it in banks. In conclusion, 
it says that all patriotic natives should spread education and the swadeshi 
movement in the country with the help of Government, thereby eneemng the 
hation’s progress and the attainment of swara7. 


3. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 4th December 1907, remarks 
that by sending a deputation to wait 
on the Lieutenant-Governor Hindus 
have succeeded in removing all suspicion in regard to their loyalty and 
eliciting from His Honour the remark that no community will te shown 
partiality in the matter of employment in the public service. This, adds the 
paper, means that the monopoly of appointments under Gevernment which 
the Hindus: have been enjoying to the great detriment of the interests of 
Muhammadans is to be allowed to continue. They are to be congratulated 
on the victory .scored by them, which has fully safeguarded their national 
interests, whether legitimate or not. The event has also dashed to the ground 
the hopes of Muhammadans to receive special favours from the authorities in 
retutn for their unquestioned loyalty during the recent crisis in the Punjab. 
The paper then deplores the prevalence of disunion in the ranks of Muham- 
miadans, and remarks that the reconciliation of the two sections of the Arya 
Samaj at the present critical time should teach Musalmans a lesson. 


The Hindu Deputation to Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 


~V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


4. The Hakam (Qadian), of the goth November 1907, publishes a 
supplement in which Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmed announces that he has received 
a revelation to the effect that God’s wrath shall overtake those who have 
exceéded all bounds in abusing and troubling him and that his wrongs will be 
avenged on them. He adds that the death of his son Mubarik Ahmed, who 
has died recently, had been predicted by him some two years back, and that 
it should not therefore Be taken to reflect any disgrace on him. The Mirza 
then states that God has promised him another son who will bear a strong 
resemblance to the deceased boy, and that all predictions regarding his 
(Mirza’s) death within 14 months of July last will be falsified. He also 
foretells that a virulent form of plague will break out in the country either this 
or next year, but that all the inmates of his house will enjoy immunity from 
its attack. 


Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. 


The: Editor adds a note that the supplement is meant to be posted up 
at public places and that its price has been fixed at Rs. 1-4-0 per 100 copies. 


577 
VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


5. The Hag Pasand (Amritsar), of the 1st December 1907, says that 
rts tithaind emaisitnls ith the courts in India do not regard 


natives as human beings and conse- 
quently no European charged with killing a native is punished for culpable 
homicide. However a sentance of 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 200 for killing an animal (native) is something. 


Indians should endeavour to raise themselves to the level of human 
beings, for then their European murderers will not escape with a few months’ 
imprisonment, but will assuredly be punished with death. 


6. The Hitkari (Lahore), of the 25th November 1907, says that the 
Chief Court’s decision in the case will 
be viewed with dissatisfaction by the 

public. Since, however, the jurors, who were Mr. Sterling’s fellow-country- 
men, were wholly in favour of the accused, the trying Judge was powerless in 
the matter. | 


The Lahore shooting case. 


9. The Sialkot Paper (Sialkot), of the 1st December 1907, writing on 
the same subject, complains of failure 


Ths Lahore shooting case. , : . . 
of justice in cases between natives and 


Europeans tried with the aid of juries. 
(/)— Railways and Communications. 


8. The following is from the Zribune (Lahore) of the soth December 
1907 :-— | 


An attempt at train-» recking in Bengal. 

‘‘ The account of a diabolical attempt at wrecking the Special in which Sir Andrew 
Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor, was travelling on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway line will 
be found in our telegraphic columns. The whole thing still appears to be veiled in deep 
mystery, although the strenuous attempts that are made to unravel the mystery wiil, it is 
hoped, succeed in spotting out the perpetrat ors of this black deed. It is needless to say 
that the whole community feels the greatest abhorence to such diabolical acts and will 
unite in offering their heartiest congratulations to Sir Andrew Fraser on his narrow 
escape. It is very fortunate that although the engine was damaged and the rail bent, 
the Special succeeded in keeping on the track and none of the inmates in the train were 
burt. It also appears,as His Honour wasnot making his movements according to his 
published programme, that this black act was not very probably designed against him, but 
anyhow no quarter should be shown to the miscreants who could thus imperil the lives 
of their fellow-brethren by resort to such devilish tricks. Meanwhile we must say that 
attempts to wreck the train by dynamite and crimes of this nature are altogether unknown 
in India, and we are considerably surprised to find that there should be some speculations 
made to connect the Swadeshi Volunteers of the Midnapur District Conference with the 
vile and dastardly deed. Of course this suggestion is dismissed in the version published 
in our telegraphic columns, which is presumably that of an Anglo-Indian contemporary, 
but the very fact that such a suggestion could be made shows how prone are some Anglo- 
Indian minds to attribute all the ills and disturbances, which India is heir, tothe Swadeshi 
movemert. Now that a vigorous enquiry bas been instituted, we trust that the crime will 
be traced to the real culprits and that they will be dealt with the utmost rigour of the lawe 


F. ISEMONGER, 
Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
| Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab. 
LAHORE : 


Lhe 14th £ecember 1907. 


'unjab Government Press, Lahore— 23-1 2-07 5392.—95-. 0, L, 
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I.—POLITICS. 


(d)—LHome. 


1. The Fhang Stal (Jhang), of the 7th December 1907, quotes 
figures to show that the Government 
of India spends less on the education 
of natives than any other Government does on educating its subjects. This 


Government and the peop'e. 


one fact alone, it adds, should serve to emphasise the difference between a 


national and a foreign Government. Nevertheless, the people of this country 
are called madmen and rebels for desiring to secure Swavay. No regard is 
paid to the fact that they are right in entertaining the desire, because, since 
they are ina state of political slavery, they are unable to undertake anything 
themselves and must look up to Government for everything. 


4, The Fhang Stad (Jhang), of the 7th December 1907, writing about 
the recent Hindu deputation to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, remarks that 
mutual admiration was the object of both parties. It has, besides, been made 
thoroughly clear that the deputation waited on Sir Denzil Ibbetson in 
accordance with His Honour’s own wishes and not at the instance of the 
Hindu public. It may be mentioned here that the gentlemen constituting the 
députation were either title-holders or those who hope to receive some favour 
from .Government. The Hindus of the Punjab had no need to send a 
deputation to the head of the province: they are neither rebels themselves 
nor do they sympathise with seditionists. Moreover, the political atmosphere 
in the Punjab is clearing fast anu truth has been putting falsehood to flight. 
The fact, adds the paper, is that His Honour was anxious to make_repara- 
tion for his past mistakes. It concludes by remarking that the deputation has 
brought disgrace on the Hindu community and that its members represented 
themselves alone. 


| The Hinds deputation to Sir Denzil Ibbet sen. 


3 | Hindustan (Lahore), of the 1 asth December 1907, reports the 
prcceedings of the meeting convened 
__. by the local Indian Association, in the 
HeeDough Hall to nemncins Lala Lajpat Rai on his release. "I he organis- 
ers, it adds, appeared to be in a state of panic, and the dissolution of* the 

meeting within a few minutes of its opening greatly angered and surprised the 


" Releass of Lala Lajpst Rel. 
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audience, which numbered 2,000 at the lowest computation. After remarkiog 
that the spectators were very anxious to hear Lala Lajpat Rai’s first political 
speech after his release, but that the meeting wag dissolved before his arrival 
at it, the paper says that some people are of opinion that the briefness of the 
proceedings must have greatly disappointed the police, who‘ had mustered 
strong in the vicinity of the Bradlaugh Hall, several members of the Force in 
plain clothes and the City Superintendent and Kotwal being present at the 
‘meeting itself, It then deplores the moral cowardice displayed by the 
organisers of the meeting, and says that the police officers, nay, the District 
authorities also, by whose orders large numbers of policemen were sent to the 
meeting, must’ have been pleased at their panic-stricken behaviour. The 
paper next refers to the manner in which the police: are said to have misbe- 
haved themselves at a recent public meeting at Delhi, and regrets that the 
Lieutenant-Governor should be wholly indifferent to the interference with 
public gatherings by the police, And as it is at the instance of the Heads of 
districts that the police conduct themselves in this manner, His Honour’s 
further inactivity in the matter will be taken to mean that the evil is of His own 
creation and a substitute for the Seditious Meetings Act. Hindustan then 


. goes on to say that the existing state of affairs is calculated to create. feelings 


of resentment in the minds of the people, both leaders and others. Both are 
led to think that Government reposes no confidence in them, the former being 
regarded as seditionists and the latter as rebels, 


_ 4 The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 9th December 1907, writing on 
the same subject, says that the meeting 
Jasted for a shorter time than any other 
previous public gathering, and that the extreme brevity of the proceedings 
took the audience by surprise. 


Release of Lala Laj;: at Rai. 


5. The Parkash (Lahore), of the toth Decémber 1907, says the 
. incident constitutes an insult to Lala 

Lajpat Rai. It is possible, adds tke 
paper, that the unexpected presence of a large number of policemen had the 
effect of inducing the organisers to cut the proceedings short, It remarks 
that it would have been far better if the meeting had never been held, and 
wishes to know why the police mustered strong at the meeting. Does 
Government, it asks, wish to intimidate those who take part in such meetings ? 
If so, the authorities should make their wishes known, in order that no public 
meetings may be convened in future, 


Release of Lala Lajpat Rai. 


V.—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND. RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


6. The Rajput Gazette (Lahore), of the 16th December 1907, says 

that information has been published by 
the Sat Dharm Parcharak that a cer- 
tain Imam has issued a _— to the effect that Dharm Pal, B.A., formerly 
Maulvi Abdul Ghafur, is to be sacrificed at the altar of Islam before the come 
ing Bakr'Id. Although there is no fear of the sacrifice taking place under 
the just British rule, the Arya Samajists have been fearing the Muhammadan 
sword ever since the murder of the late Pandit Lehk Ram; and for this 
reason they have asked Government to make thorough enquires into the 


Dharm Pal. 


matter and inflict adequate punishment on the misclief-maker without loss 
of time. It is to be hoped that the responsible authorities will take serious 
notice of the Imam and his accomplices. . 


/* The Aakam (Qadian), of the goth December 1907, adverting 
to the religious debate held recently 
under the auspices of the Lahore 
Arya Samaj (" Mahatma” section), reports that Doctor Charanjiv; the Arya 
speaker at the meeting of the ath instant, injured the feelings of Musalmans 
by abusing the great men of Islam. The ‘attacks ‘were delivered in’ such 
an impudent and reckless manner that the local authorities should not fail 
to take notice of the matter. The Aryas have treated Muhammadans in a 
very scurvy manner, in that they first invited their representatives to the 
meeting and then proceeded to pour abuse on them, thereby wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Prophet’s followers and causing then mental pain. 


8. “An Ahmadi” writing to the Akhkbar-s-’Am (Lahore), of the 
sith December 1907, makes similar 
remarks. : 


9. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the roth December 1907, publishes 
acommunication in which the writer 
makes similar remarks. He adds that 
in future the representatives of all religions shopld content themselves 
with showing the good points of their respective creeds and should abstain from 
attacking other faiths. 


10. The Patsa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 12th December 1907, publish-. 
esa similar communication. 


A religious debate. 


A religious debate, | 


A religious deb:te. 


A religious debate. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


11. The following is from the Observeer (Lahore), of the 7th Decem- 
| ber 1907:— 


"The proposed reform of the Legislative Councils, 


as Saisie to the centiiiaties iattiaeanl in the sienna of India letter, six 
we believe represents the maximum number of Muhammadans who can be at all 
returned tothe Imperial Council. This figure will be made up as follows :— 


‘*(e) Two under sub-heads (5) and (¢) of head D. These sub-heads refer to the elec- 
' tion of members by the non-official members of Provincial Councils and by the nobles and 
land-owners of the various Provinces. It is only inthe Punjab and Eastern Bengal 
that there is any possibility of Muhammadans being selected in open elections also. 
Leaving out of account altogether the cases of other Provinces where, we are sure, 
there is little chance of any Musalman being elected at all, we must confine our- 
selves to’ the Punjab and Eastern Bengal to calculate the prebabilities of Mubam- 
madans being returned to the’ Imperial Council. The Punjab will send up two 
representatives undér sub-heads (5) and (c); and it is fair to presume that pne of 
these will be. a Musalman. Similar will. be the case with Eastern Bengal. So 
that no reasonable estimate of the probable strength of the Muslim element in the 
Imperial Council can calculate for more two roprenenye under sibrheads, (3)° and 
(c) of head D. ae 


«(i8) Two under sub-head (d) of head D (to, be elected by Muhammadans). 
« * (td). Two under head E (non-officials to be nominated by the o Vowezi. 


\ 


4 \ 
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“ This gives'a total of six., But as the Council isto have 63 members in:all, is it* 
riecessary to point out that 6 is too small a number ‘to properly safeguard the admit-, 
tedly large ‘and diversified interests of sixty millions of Indian Muhammadans?_ [f,. 
after waiting so long and in spite of the assurances held out to them and the jubi- 
lations expressed by Musjim meetings, the enlarged Council’ is to be framed’ on the 
lines’ of Government. proposals, Muhammadans will not find their position materially 
improved, their gratification will have been expressed at a mere shadow and, it is 


to be feared, their future disappointment will be even keener than their. present satis-. 
faction. 


* * “ * . * eee Ns 


‘© We would therefore urge that six, instead of four, seats be reserved for Muham- 
madaris on the Imperial Council and that, to carry out this idea, two additional seats 
be given to Muhammadans under sub-head (d) of head D. If this suggestion is 
adopted, then, in the event of two Muhammadans being returned under sub-heads (8) 
and (c) of head D for the two Provinces of Punjab and Eastern Bengal, there will be 
altogether eight ‘Muhammadans on the Imperial Council out of a total-of 53 mem- 
bers, thereby .securing forthem a representation which will be just sufficient to safe- 
guard Muhammadan interests and which can, under no circumstances, be regatded as 
an unduly large or extravagant concession in favour of Muslim demands, It will be 
bare justice and will relieve Musalmans of the anxiety still rankling in their hearts 
as to the final shape in which the present scheme will be enforced. 


‘“ The suggested increase in the number of special Muhammadan seats will neces- 
sitate a re-adjustment of the figures under the various heads and _ sub-heads . as 
specified in paragraph 12 of the Government of India letter. We may therefore 
suggest the following three alternatives in place of the Government proposals. These 
alternatives.are by no means exhaustive, but only, tentative, though they all agree in 
one point of great importance, the maximum strength of the Council in () and (#8) 
being 52 (or 54, including the Viceroy), and in (812) 57 (or 58, including the Viceroy) :— 


Government Three suggested 
proposal. alternatives. 


2 


c = 
(t) (88) (S88) 
“A, Ex-oficio  .. ce vee 8 ee 
“B, Additional officials... rn ee eee 
“C., A Ruling Chief eve ove ‘I Oo I I 
a D. Elected members :— 
(a) by chambers of Commerce 2 _—— ve 
(5) by non-official Provincial members 7 aes doa 
“ (c) by Nobles and Land-owners 7 7 7 7 
‘* (@) by Muhammadans eee 2 4 qc 2 
” 46 E. Nominated non-offcials, including at least. + & 4. .@ 
two Mubammadans 
«F, Nominated experts 4.0 ae : oeare ak 


“Total, excluding His'Excellency the Viceroy 53 53 53 
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5’ * & With reference to alternative (7), it may be explained that the figure fot 
additional officials hag been curtailed from 30 to 19 and the Ruling Chief altegether 
Gmitted. -A loss of one in the former will atill leave Government members in the 
majority aad, even admitting for the sake of argument that all other members (whether 
nominated or elected) were to oppose a Government measure unauimously—a most 
improbable contingency Government will nevertheless ccmmand a majority of 48 against 
2G, includ ing the Vicero y’s vote ; so that the nrmber of seats reserved for officials to 
be nominated by the Viceroy can be reduced from 20 to 19 without weakening the 
position of Government. The proposal of always having in t he Conncil a representative 
of the Ruling Chiefs is, as explaized ina previ us issue, o pen to grave objection. But 
f on any special occasion it be necessary to have a Ruling Chief in the Imperial Coun- 
cil, the Viceroy will be able to nominate one under head E (nominated non-cfficials). 
As;egards alternative (s#), the only difference between this and (3) is that the Ruiing 
Chief may be retained if objections to his nomination do not appear valid in the cyes 
ef Government and instead the number of experts may be reduced from 2to1, the 
Viceroy always having the option, if necessary, of nominating more than one exrert 
under head E. If, however, neither of the two alternatives (1) and (#.). commends itself 
to’ Government, and it be deemed inadvisable to omit the Ruling Chief cr to reduce the 
number of either the additional officials or the nominated expeits, we would still urge 
the necessity of giving two more representatives to the Muhammadan community. This 
may be accomplished in another way by raising to 4 the rumber of Muhammadans to 
be elected under sub-head (d) of head D and to obviate the cance of reducing the 
official majority, the number of additional officials to be nominated by the Viceroy 
under head B may be at the same time increased from 20 to 22, as per alternative 
(sis). This will raise the strength of the Covncil to 57 (consisting of 30 officials 
and 27 non-officials) in place of 53 (consisting of 28 officia's and 25 non-offcials), An 
increase of 4 in the total strength is not at all large; and if a Council of 53 is not 
an unwieldy body, then one of 57 too is not so, and if 20 cfficials “ of the requisite 
standing and experience can, without detriment tothe public service, be spared from 
their regular duties for attendance in the Legis lative Council,” then 22 of them may 
be also deputed for the same duty. 


© As regards the elect-ra'e for the Mchammadan membets, we are of opinion 

that it should not be confined tothe Muhammadan non-official meabers of Provincial 
Councils. Their number will be extremely small, and there is a pcssibility of its’ 
fot exceeding one sometimes. The proposal may have the merit, as the Government 
of India remarks, “ of being uniform with the system under which the other non: 
. Official members are elected by the members of the Provincial Councils.” But it 
would be unsound to sacrifice efficiency to uniformity, It will be best to form a’ 
special electorate, consisting of Muhammadan non-official members of the Provincial 
Councils, Muhammadan Fellows of the local University, Muhammadans paying income- 
tax on an income of Rs. 25,000 a year or corres ponditg land révenue, and. regis‘ered 
Muhammadan graduates of not less than 10 years’ standing,” | 


iz. The following is from the Observer (Lahore), the 18th De= 


The proposed expension of the Provincial L- -gisla- cember 190 7:—_ 
tive Councils. 


‘‘ The Reform Scheme under discussion naturally includes the question of ‘enlarg- 
ieg the Provincial Legislative Councils.. * * * * Natwithstanding all that the 


Congress politiciang may say to the contrary, the fact remains that the sjstem of elec- . 


tion, a8 understood and-practised in the West, is an exotic in this country, and no 
precipitant haste should be shown in introdycing it. in Indian gociety. The system of 
nomination is by n2 means an jdeal system and, in very many ceses, it has precluded 
men of the right. type from serving on the Legislative Councils of the land, But, | 
to out mind, it presents, under existing conditions, the lesser of i two evils, and. 
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the elective method should:not, we think, be resorted to unless proper safeguards be 
taken against the introduction of abuses that in conceivable cases, may be even grosser' 
than those which the system of nomination sometimes entails. Even in those parts of 
the country where the advanced state of society justifies the introduction of the elective: 
‘method, we would urge that it be adopted gradually and that, to begin with, only a 


‘portion of the tota! number of s:at: be thrown open to election. This will enable the 


People to be properly grounded in that political training which is essential before theY 
can be trusted to exercise the franchise with advantage, * * * *# 


‘ “It appears from paragraph 12 of the Government of India lettrr that the authori- 
ties have been much impressed with the defects in the comstitutions of district and 
Municipal Boards, and they have recognised the necessity cf altering them, so as to 


‘bring them into accord with the needs of an advanced age. Under the existing cir- 
‘cumstances, gentlemen of light and leading do not offer themselves as candidates for 


seats on District and Municipal Boards, especially on the latter. These bodies are 
swamped by men who secure the support of electorates by means of the most question- 
able character, and pafty cliques and racial factions, not infrequently, dominate their 
deliberations. It is therefore impossible that any great improvement should take place 
in their condition until their consitutions be materially changed. * * * * 8 # 
The principle of assigning a fixed proportion of seats in these Boards to each of the leading 
communities‘ into which the population is divided isalre ady in vogue in some places, 
where each community selects its own representatives. | Wherever this is done the 
results obtained are most sitisfactory; and it is time the system were ex- 


‘tended to all Boards throughout the country. Indiscriminate elections are a source of 


friction and much heart-burning, and they operate to the disadvantage of certain sections 
of the people. The present system ought to be replaced by one enabling all the 
more important communities to elect their own representatives separately in fixed 


proportions. 


“ As regards the allotment of seats, to different classes, we think that the only, 


‘reasonable course to adopt would be to fix seats for classes as determined by religion and 


not by profession, ¢. ¢., for religious communities and not for professional castes. We 
ia India have not yet arrived at that stage of progressive development in human evolu- 
tion where religious belief ceases to furnish the lines of social demarcation between 
various sections of the community and society, as a political group is constructed mainly 
upon well-marked distinctions of com mon occupation, and pursuit. Amongst us, at pre- 
seat, one professional class imperceptibly merges into another, and there are persons who 


tan legitimately lay claims to belong to more than one class. The only definite distinc- 


tion in India is the r eligious distinction, and religion is the sole basis on which the 
entire superstructure of Indian scciety is reared. The soundest method therefore of 
securing p? pular representation in this country would be that of conferring upon each re- 
ligious community the right of separately returning its own representatives in Municipal 
and District Boards; though there can be no objection to seats beirg allotted in fixed 
proportions among various classes within the dsfferent religious communstses, after 
the total number of seats for each community has been once determined. oF es 3 8 


THE PuNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


“The present maximum strength of the Panjab Legislative Coumcil is ten members, 
including His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. The members are all nominated 
and at least one-third of them must be non-officials. Bot ever since its constitution 
in 1897, on an average it has contained five non-official members, of whom one has been 
a Hindu, one a Sikh, two Muhammadans and one a Christ ian. The present strength — 
of the Council, however, is quite insufficient to satisfy the demand for adequate repre 
seatation of all classes and interests, and it will be in keeping with the spirit of the 
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age and the changed aspect of’ipublic affairs in the Punjab. to appreciably enlarge 
it, * * * # * We would suggest that the Council should consist of 26 mem- 


bers (or 27 including His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor), comprising 14 officials 
2nd 12 non-officials, 


With reference to the question whether it is. desirable to adopt the elective 
method for filling the noneofficial seats on the Punjab Council, we confess to grave 
doubts as to the expediency, of introducing the system. Conceding in the abstract the 
need for reform in the Legislative Councils of the country, it seems to us that the time 
is not yet ripe when we can safely resort entirely to the method of election in this 
Province. Notwithstanding the rapid strides the Punjab has made of late, it is still 
morally and materially in a backward condition as compared with most other Indian 
Provinces. Moreover, past experience of Municipal elections has demonstrated, 


beyond all doubt, that the people do not fully realis: their responsibilities in this 
connection. * 9 @ # 


“In filling the 12 non-official seats on the Council, we would again urge their 
distribution in fixed proportions among the various communities inhabiting this Province. 
As is shown in the Punjab Government letter (para. 8), Muhammadans coustitate 
more than half the population of the Punjab, and their historical and political inpor- 
tance is, in no sense, of less weight than their numerical strength. In view. of these 
momentous facts, it is but just and proper that six out of twelve seats be set apart 
for the Musalmans. Of the remaining six seats five might be assigned to Hindus 
(including Sikhs) and one to Christians. It is worthy of remark that the Hindus and 
S ikhs constitute, for all practical purposes, one and the same community, and there can 
be little justification for treating them as different communities, requiring separate 
representation in the council-chamber of the Province. If, however, either the Sikhs, 
for some reason of their own, claim to be entitledto the privilege of representation as 
a separate community, or Government chooses to treat them as a distinct section of 
the population, of sufficient importance to stand by itself, then three seats may be 
assigned to the Hindus and two to the Sikhs, which would be a fair division between 
them. The Christian community in the Punjab, as apart from the officials—the majority 
of whom will be Christians—is numerically too small to be entitled to separate represen- 
tation ; but it must be admitted that its interest and influence are more important 
than its numbers, and one seat may be assigned to it. The net result of the suggestions 
set forth above is that the Punjab Council should contain 26 members, besides His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor; 14 to be officials and 12 non-officials, the 12 non- 


officials being made up of 6 Muhammadans, one Christian and § Hindus and Sikhs 
(or 3 Hindus and 2 Sikhs). 


“ As pointed out above, we are emphatically in favour of seats being allotted to 
various communities on the basis of diversity of religious belief; but if Government 
ultimately decide to distribute seats among the various classes, as constructed upon @ 
caste or professional basis, then the case of the agriculturists will deserve special 
consideration. They largely preponderate in the Province, supply valuable material for 
His Majesty’s Indian army and, in some respects, form the most important element of 


the population. Particular care wil] have to be taken that their claims are not over- 
looked. 


“ As regards the suggestion that the Senate of the Punjab University might be 
empowered to elect one member to the Council, we would strongly dissent from the 
proposal. It would be unwise to introduce the political element in the University, 
“ which is constituted for purely educational objects.” * * * * 
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“If Government decide’ to: introduce. the ° ‘elective system in the Punjab, then 
either of the two ne alternative methods-(A or B) may be — — wo 


‘A, 
° (i) By election— . 
(2) by Municipal Committees - ..., vee eee 3 
(6) by big land-owners ,,, ars ae ak | 3 
(c) by Muhammadans ... eee Be eh ee ae ee 
| (d) by the commerical community ... os: a: ee ee 
8 


(ii) The remaining four members tmay be nominated, care being 
taken that any deficiency j in the separate representation of 
the various communites, as suggested above, is s made good 


under this head ' eee ove ove ee 4 
Total © . bes 12 
B. 

* (i) By election by special electorates of-== 
(a) Muhammadans eee eae eee ese - 
(5) Hindus and Sikhs ... de sia ies 3 
(¢) Christians ae iiss om jee 7 
8 

(ii) By Government nomination “ae 

(2) Muhammadans _... ii “ ‘iis 2 
(5) Hindus and Sikhs ... oa met _ 2 
4 
Total 200 12 


“Tt cannot be repeated too often that whichever way of filling the 12 non-official 


seats be resorted to, it is indispensable that the number of seats allotted to each com- 


munity shauld be definitely fixed. Further, we may point out that under alternative 
A, we would limit the right of electing three membera to Municipal Committees, to the 
exclusion of District Boards, as we think that the latter are not yet sufficiently advanced 
for exercising the privilege of franchise with profit. As to the special electorates 
referred to in alternative B, we may explain that; in our opinion, these eleetorates should 


be constituted by separate lists being prepared of Muhammadan, Hindu and Sikh, and 


Christian voters, the following being admitted to the franchise :—(a)-All those paying 

land-revenue of Re. 500 a year or more; (4) All payers of income-tax on incomes of 

Rs. 2,000'a year; and (c) All registered graduates of the Punjab University of more than 
five yeats’ standing. .In-this part.of the country, where associations sometimes come 

into existence like mushrooms and where so many of them have no real hold on the 

public and cannot be said, in their corporate capacity, to represent the people, the task 
cf selecting societies which would deserve to be consulted in the preparation of lists of 
voters will be most difficult. It will lead'to invidious distinctions and give the societies 
so selected a power of which they . are: not likely to make fair use. It will be quite 

sufficient to lay down the general qualifications of voters and to prepare lists accord- 
ingly. | 

“We cannot let this opportunity pass without. strongly but reapecttully protesting 

against the hint conveyed in paragraph 5 of the letter of the Punjab Government, 
implying that the question of the members. of special Muhammadan electorates being 
allowed to vote in the open elections also is at all a debatable one. As we read the 

proposals of the Government of India, we find ourselves unable to put upon them any 


~ construction except that four seats are to be specifically set apart fcr the Mubammadans 


jn the Imperial Council and that a proper number of seats will be so allotted to them is 
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fhe Provincial Councils as well, to‘ensure that their representation on the-Councils is an 


adequate one. It is probable that the Musalmans will be able to secure some seats in . 
the ordinary manner also, and it is to supplement the inadequacy of their representation 


by this means that additional seats are. proposed to be specifically set apart for them in 
the Imperial and Provincial Councils—this addition representing their minimum under 
all circumstances and not their full strength. But if Muhammadan voters be not allowed 
to vote at the open elections also, no Musalman will be returned over and above these 
additional men, which will be a glaring injustice, For instances, taking the case of the. 

Imperial Council only, it is clear that, upon that hypothesis, no more than four Muhame 
madans will be returned to a body of 52 members, Thus the new Scheme, instead of 

doing any gcod to them, will make their position still worse. We therefore submit that 

it will be entirely subversive of one of the most important principles underlying the 

whole Scheme to deprive Muhammadan voters cf their right to vote at the open elections 

also along with other sections of the people. The question is not a debatable one, and’ 
it should not have been opened in the way in which it has been. 


“THE BupGeT DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION. 


“ We agree that the system of discussing the Budget in the Imperial Legislative: 
Council should be altered in the manner suggested in paragraph 23 of the Government. 
of India letter and that the Provincial Budget should be discussed in the Punjab Council, 
where it has not been hitherto discussed. Perhaps it would be premature to introduce 
in this Province its discussion under separate heads all at once, but a beginning might 
well be made by starting an annual debate cn the lines of the discussion of the Budget 
at present followed in the Imperial Council. It will also, in our opinions, be a step in the 
right direction to grant the power of interpellation to the mee of the Punjab 
Legislative Council.” 


VII.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(2) Judicial. 
13. The Siraj-ul-Akhiar (Jhelum), of the 1oth December 1907, 
‘The Rawalpindi rape case and the Lahore shooting suggests that the juries which try cases 
case between natives and Europeans should 
invariably consist of members ef both communities so. as to ensure against 
miscarriages of justice in those cases. After remarkirg that the failure of 
justice in the Rawalpindi rape case has caused considerable disappointment 
in the country, it says that, having regard to the gravity of the offence of 
which Mr. Sterling was guilty, the punishment inflicted on him is very light. 
‘The paper ascribes the leniency of the sentence to the jury’s partiality for the 
accused, and asks the Local Government to take further action in both the 
cases, so as to give the public no cause for complaint in connection with the, 
same and remove the blot which has been thrown on British justice. It adds 
that in cases between the rulers and the ruled the latter and not the former 
should be treated with partiality, | 


44. The Raypué Gasette (Lahore), of the 8th December 1907, writing 
: about the Lahore shooting case, regrets 
that even-handed justice should not be 
done in cases between natives and Europeans. Will the seaitions of State, 
it asks, ever take the trouble of looking into the matter ? 
1s, The Fhang Sial (Jhang), of the 7th December t¢o7, says that 
although Mr. Sterling was guilty of the 
commission of murder, the punishment 
inflicted on him does not exceed that prescribed for offences under section 34 
(of the Police Act), If this, it enquires, does not mean treating the aceused; 


The Lahore shooting casa.e, _ 
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whois a European, with partiality, what dces it signify? It*next asks its 
readers to bear in mind that rigorously imprisoning a European does not mean 
the same thing as it does foranative. It states that Mr. Sterling will not 
have to work at a hand-mill, and says that, but for the prevailing agitation, 
he would have escaped scot-free, which would have constituted a blot on British 
justice, The authorities should not, however, run away with the belief that 
his imprisonment for six months has had the effect of vindicating British 
justice in the eyes of the native public, | 


16,. The Akhbar-t-Am (Lahore), of the 1 ath Disectuber 1907, writing 
about the Rawalpindi rape case, re- 
matks that in dismissing Moore and 
Fazal Din-for misconduct the Railway authorities have merely done their duty. 
It regrets that Mr. Justice Reid should not have administered the impartial 
justice that was due, The paper next refers to the rumour that the prosecu- 


trix ‘has committed suicide, and wishes to.know on whose _ head the iti 
blood lies. : 


17, The Civil aud Military News (Ludhiana), of the oth December 
' - 4907, says that it will afford the native 
public some satisfaction to learn that 
Moore and Fazal Din have been dismissed from Railway service, 


The Rawalpindi rape case. 
2, 


The Rawalpindi rape case. 


18. The Fhang Sial (jhang), of the 7th December 1¢07, says that 
Moore had the hardihood to allege that ° 
le had had intercourse with Viranwali 
with her consent, It breaks one’s heart, adds the paper, to think that Indian 
women, who are veritable goddesses of chastity, should be given a bad name 
in this manner. After remarking that bigotry and oppression have been 
replacing justice and mercy in the Indian courts, and regretting that the jury 
in the Rawalpindi rape case should have shown no pity fer the complainant, it 
says that if the wronged woman had been a European and the accused a native 
he would never have been declared innocent by the jury. Nay, if a native had 
looked with an evil eye even ata dark-skinned female Native Christian, he 
would have been transported for ten years at least even though there was no 
proof against him. In conclusion, the paper says that Moore and Fazal Din, 
who seem to be debauchees of the worst type and have brought the British 
raj into disgrace, should remember that although they have teen acquitted by 
a jury they cannot escape punishment at the hands of the Great Ruter of 
rulers, , 


The Rawalpindi rape case. 
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| 19. The Pangab Pinshes (Lahore), of the ath ik: 1907, 
ar says that a report’ has been received 
— ena i aa cies: from Calcutta of the ‘accidental’ shoot- 
ing ofa native woman on the oth instant by a Eurcpean employee of the 
Titagarh Paper Mills. The woman died a few days later, and the Sahib 
was then arrested, but was released on bail. “The use of the word * accidental * 
in the report, adds the paper, would show that the culprits will perhaps escape 
with,a small fine.. It concludes by remarking that since occurrences of this 
sort: are. daily on the increase, it behoves Government to devise s some effective 
means to put down’ the evil. re 


383 
—< (g)—Postal Matters. 


20.. The Sadig-ul- Akhbar (Rewari), of the 10th en 1907, 

| recapitulates ‘the grievances of the 

Sorters employed in the Railway Mail 

Service, and says that although the same have been brought to the notice of 

the authorities concerned more than once, absolutely nothing has so far come 

of this. It adds that the existing state of affairs has had the effect of causing 

general dissatisfaction among the men and that there is a fear of their going 

on strike one day. The paper then goes on: to say that it is rumoured that 

Inspectors, whose salaries have already been reduced, will henceforth draw no 
travelling allowance. 


‘Grievances of Sorters. 


After remarking that Superintendents and other higtly-placed officials- 
will continue to draw this allowance, it observes that the invidious distinction 
sought to be made between them and Inspectors is attributable to the fact 
that while the former consists mostly of Anglo-Indians, the latter are and will 


eontinue to be natives, 
(h)—Miscellaneous. 


at. The Paisa Akhbar (Lahore), of the 18th December 1907, says 
that the Decentralization Commission 
has finished its work in Madras and 
intends proceeding to Burma in a short time. The Madras Government as 
_ well asthe public have had reasons to complain against the Commission in 


The Decentralization Commission. 


respect of the shortness of the time at its disposal and the ignorance of the 


subjects of its inquiry, which also rendered it difficult for a sufficiently large 
number of non-official witnesses to go before it. The paper feels confident 
that the mistake will not be repeated in other provinces and that non- 
officials also will be afforded every opportunity to give evidence before the 
Commission. | 


a2. The Zamindar (Karmabad), of the 8th December 1907, pub- 
lishes a communication in which the 
writer makes the following suggestions 
in connection with the proposal to partition the Lahore district :-— 


The proposed partition of the Lahore district. 


_ (1). That the head-quarters of each district should, if practicable, 


be equidistant from all boundaries of the district, so that 
the residents of no part of the district may have to suffer 


hardship or incur considerable expense in journeying to 
and from it. 


(2) That the head-quarters of the new district should’ be at Kastr,. 


which is an old and important town, can supply, -accommoda- 
tion for. a large number of officials, and contains several 
suitable buildings for the location of public offices. 


(3): The residents of Nankana and the neighbouring villages, which 
were included in the Lahore district in April last, have to’ 
suffer considerable inconvenience owing to the great distances 


(about 20 to 30-miles) of-the tahsil office (at Sharakpur) and- 
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the police station fat Mengtawala) pom them. Advantage 


should therefore be taken of the contemplated partition of 
the district to locate a police station at Nankana and make 


the town the head-quarter of a new tahsil, for which the public 
concernéd will feel highly grateful. It may ‘be added that . 
Nankana is one of the sacred places of the Sikhs and Hindus, 
and that (religious) fairs are held there nearly every month. 
A railway is also to pass through it shortly, 


(4) That the proposed division should be so made that: the tahsil 


offices, police stations and villages nearer to the head-quarters 
of one district than to that of the other should be included 


- in the former district. 


24% The Watan {Lahore), of the 13th December 1907, publishes a 
translation of the -press communtque 
issued ‘by the Punjab Government on 
the subject of the death of a boy in the Gujrat district a few days after his 
having been inoculated. There is every hope, it adds, that the document will 
have the effect of removing the misunderstandings which the death in question 
was otherwise likely to create in the minds of the cee in regard to 
inoculation. | 


24. The Fhang Stal (Jhang’), of the oth December 1907, ascribes 
the boy’s death to inoculation, and says 
that the allowance granted to his 
mother cannot compensate her for the loss of her son. The anti-plague 
inoculation is not bad in itself, but it is carelessness on the part of the 
operators which leads to deplorable consequences, 


25. The Panjab Samachar (Lahore), of the 7th December 1907, 
writing on the same subject, remarks 
that if the doctors entrusted with the 
work of inoculation do not perform their duty with care, dangerous conse- 
quences, possibly a second Malkowal mishap, will be certain to ensue. 


F. ISEMONGER, 


S Asststané to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Criminal Investigation Department, Punyad. 


Anti-plague inoculation. 


Anti-plague inoculation. 


Anti-plague moculation. 
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